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The Suffragette. 

By FRANK SAV1LE. 


HE Suffragette stood on the 
balcony of the hotel and 
looked down at the glories of 
Lakeland and said that it was 
quite too beautiful for words. 
The Mere Man beside her 
cordially agreed, but then he was looking at 
the Suffragette. Her cheeks were flushed, 
her eyes sparkled, the sunlight was finding 
out the very best places to start gold-mining 
in her hair. He had seen her look animated 
before, but then that was only the results of 
talking, of which she did a good deal. 

The Mere Man did not take so much 
interest in her opinions as in herself. This 
was weak of him, because the Suffragette 
revelled in argument and did not like having 
her theories perpetually deferred to. Oppo¬ 
sition was the breath of her nostrils, and she 
wanted to hear the Mere Man disagree with 
her, if it were but only once. 

At this particular moment, however, she 
forgot her ideals and enjoyed the landscape. 
After a fortnight’s rain it was a cloudless day. 
The Suffragette drew a long breath of satis- 
faction. 

“ What’s the mountain exactly opposite?” 
she inquired. “The one with the great 
spire of rock sticking out of it on the right ? ” 

“ That’s Eastdale Pyramid," said the Mere 
Man. “ The spire is the famous Eastdale 
Pinnacle.” 

“ I shall make Miss Jenner come with me 
and climb that,” announced the Suffragette. 
“ It looks quite interesting.” 

“ The Pyramid or the Pinnacle ? ” inquired 
the Mere Man. She answered that of course 
she meant the Pinnacle. 

“ The Pyramid is only a walk ,” she added, 
contemptuously. 

The Mere Man gave a little cough. 

VoL xxjcvL—1, 


“ I should very much like to take you up 
the Pinnacle,” he said, “ but it has only been 
climbed once.” 

“ Take me ! ” she repeated, and looked at 
the Mere Man as if he were of the very 
lowliest type of beetle. Miss Jenner and I 
can take ourselves, thank you ! ” 

The Mere Man smiled a trifle nervously. 

“ I’m very much afraid-” he began. 

She hastened to interrupt him. 

“ Do you think we can'll" she demanded, 
aggressively. “ If a man has climbed it— 
and I suppose it was a man—I feel it my 
duty to demonstrate to you that a woman 
can do likewise. I claim equality for the 
sexes—in everything.” 

“ But really-” 

“ I may as well tell you, Mr. Marchmont,” 
she announced, with crushing impressive¬ 
ness, “that I have been in Switzerland. I 
have been up the Jungfrau and the Breit- 
horn. I don’t think we are likely to find a 
little English rock much of a difficulty after 
that!” 

“ There is such a difference,” explained 
Marchmont, patiently. “ Of course, I don’t 
doubt your abilities at all, but such—such 
experience is necessary for these peaks.” 

“ Well,” she allowed, graciously, “ whatever 
experience we want we must buy. At 
present I only ask for one piece of informa¬ 
tion. Shall we require a rope ? ” 

In spite of himself Marchmont smiled. 
He thought of the Devil’s Elbow, which had 
to be traversed for fifteen yards by practically 
hand-hold alone—he had a swift mental 
vision of Broken Gully and its surrounding 
slabs—he remembered, with twinges in every 
limb, the difficulties of the Great Chimney. 
But with an effort he attuned his face to 
cravity. 
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I CLAIM EQUALITY EoK THE ^EKES— IN IlYEkYT HINli* 


“It would be entirely impossible without 
a rope,” he said, gently, and the Suffragette 
nodded. 

“ 111 borrow one from the porter/' she said, 
complacently. 

“You must at least allow me the privilege 
of lending you one/* he urged, and the 
Suffragette, with offhand graciousness, was 
pleased to accept She even unbent a few 
moments later, as he brought the eighty-foot 
coil and hung it upon her shoulder. 

“ I dare say there, will be time for another 
walk when we get down,” she suggested* 
14 Perhaps you'll show me another climb after 
lunchj Mr, Marchmont? This morning 


Miss Jenner and I 
have determined to 
conquer the Pin¬ 
nacle entirely by 
ourselves/ 5 

Miss Jenner 
nodded vigorously* 
She was a lady of 
massive build and 
determined coun¬ 
tenance* 

“Entirely by 
ourselves,” she 
echoed, and, with¬ 
out further com¬ 
ment, led the way 
down the path 
which pointed the 
way towards the 
Pyramid and its 
famous pillar of 
crag. 

As the two ladies 
disappeared a man 
strolled out through 
the French win¬ 
dows of a near-by 
room, contentedly 
puffing at a very 
large pipe. 

“ Why aren't you 
dancing attend- 
ance, my boy? 1 * he 
asked. “I'm quite 
contented to be 
deserted by now— 
these weeks of rain 
have quite inured 
me to it* I )on J t 
let any false 
notions of friend 
ship stand between 
y ou and your 
heart's desire/ 5 

Marchmont stared back, a little sheepishly. 
“ My escort has been declined,” he 
replied. 

The other laughed. 

u Hence this hang-dog air," he chuckled. 
“ Well, it's an ill w ind that blows nobody 
good* What about having a try at that new 
route up the north face of Evale Head which 
we talked of? ” 

Marchmont hesitated. 

“ I wonder if you'd mind if we—didn't?" 
he said, at last. 

A< Just as you like. Shall we have another 
go at the Pinnacle ? IVe a sort of idea 
there's a way we didfrft quite explore—" 
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Marchmont interrupted with a gesture and 
a rueful grin. 

“ The Pinnacle’s booked ! ” he announced. 

His friend’s eyes opened in wonder. 

“ No-o-o ! ” he cried, in amazement. “ I 
didn’t think there were six other men in 
Great Britain fit and willing for the job. By 
Jove ! I’d like to see them at it.” 

“ So would I—from a certain distance,” 
agreed Marchmont. “ But I dare not be 
seen watching. These aren’t men. They 
are Miss Campbell and Miss Jenner.” 

If the other had been amazed before, this 
time he was stupefied. His eyes grew round 
—he gasped—finally he dropped upon a 
chair and shouted in the throes of poignant 
mirth. He rocked himself to and fro. 

“ You, John Marchmont, the acknowledged 
top-line man of the Climbers’ Club, have 
actually allowed two ignorant women to go 
and—and— scrabble at the foot of Eastdale 
Pinnacle without warning them of what they 
were up against ? ” 

Marchmont made a comical gesture of 
resignation. 

“ My dear Childers,” he said, “you haven’t 
been privileged to hear as much of their 
opinions as I have. Opposition would only 
have goaded them to further effort. But I 
think it would be only — only humane to 
watch them and make sure that they come 
to no harm.” 

Childers grinned again. 

“ I quite understand your deplorable case,” 
he said. “ Not content with what you see of 
Miss Campbell at close quarters you must eye 
her adoringly from afar. Let us take glasses 
and climb to a suitable niche on the Cow’s 
Mouth. We shall be within half a mile of the 
Pinnacle, and can see without being seen.” 

Armed with binoculars, the two friends 
strolled out to gain their watch-tower unseen. 

Meanwhile, in Broken Gully, the two ladies 
were finding matters rather beyond the scope 
of their Swiss experiences. To be led up 
the more or less uneventful footholds of the 
snow-slopes on the easier Alps by experienced 
guides is in no way comparable to finding a 
way up perpendicular crags in Lakeland on 
your own initiative. Miss Jenner was eyeing 
the ascent above her with much distaste. 

“ This must be a mistake, my dear,” she 
decided. “ No one but a goat or a cat could 
surmount these precipices.” 

Her companion shook her head ruefully. 

“No,” she said. “The other side posi¬ 
tively overhangs. It’s here or nowhere.” 

She examined the prospect carefully. For 
about a hundred feet above her head the 


gully narrowed gradually into a neck, from 
which a sheer face of rock sprang up un¬ 
broken by any terrace. It terminated far up 
the Pinnacle under an overhanging cliff which 
apparently put an absolute stop on all farther 
progress. But her eye travelled on to note 
that a tiny series of ledges ran horizontally 
across a huge buttress and ended under a 
dark slit in the stone. 

She was looking, if she had known it, at 
the famous “ Marchmont ” traverse, so called 
after her friend of the hotel, the first climber 
of the Pinnacle, while the shadowed groove 
above it was the equally famous Great 
Chimney, which led, by sensational develop¬ 
ments, to the slope immediately below the 
summit. Outside it, guarding its depths of 
gloom like a giant sentry, was a huge natural 
pillar which had been detached from the 
parent rock by stress of centuries of ice and 
storm. It was this last which caught Miss 
Jenner’s eye. 

“ That great obelisk doesn’t look any too 
safe to me,” she remarked. “ What’s to 
prevent a gust of wind toppling it over?” 

Miss Campbell laughed. 

“ I expect as it’s lived through all the 
winter storms it isn’t likely to be upset by a 
June breeze,” she answered. “ Anyway, the 
first thing is to get up to the head of this 
Gully.” 

They did it slowly, with many pants and 
protests from Miss Jenner, who was hoisted 
from foothold to foothold by her companion’s 
restless energy alone. But at the end of an 
hour’s work they found themselves confront¬ 
ing the cliff face with—on Miss Jenner’s part, 
at any rate—frank incredulity that any human 
foot had won a way up it. 

“ My dear Lilias,” she declared, “ we have 
taken two hours to reach what is apparently 
the mere beginning of this adventure. Lunch 
is at one. It is now half-past eleven. These 
facts speak for themselves. Let us imme¬ 
diately make our way home again.” 

But youth would be served. 

“ On no account,” cried the optimist. 
“ Nothing would induce me to meet Mr. 
Childers or Mr. Marchmont under a cloud 
of defeat. I begin, too, to see my way. 
Here and there, if you look carefully, there 
are crevices. I shall tie the rope round my 
waist. When I have got up to that tiny 
platform, about sixty feet above us, I will 
knot some loops, let them down to you, and 
you will join me easily.” 

She reached up as she spoke, and caught 
at a crevice. She found foothold and moved 
on Her head 
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was good and her eye for grips instinctive. 
Rapidly she worked her way from hold to 
hold, and within ten minutes was able to 
look down upon her friend from the vantage 
she had mentioned. 

But neither persuasions nor threats would 
induce Miss Jenner to brave further perils. 

“ Come down, my dear,” she urged. “ I 
am getting exceedingly hungry.” 

“ If lunch is dearer to you than your self- 
respect, pray go and eat it,” said Miss 
Campbell, rather tartly. “/ am going to 
carry out my intention.” 

Miss Jenner groaned and sat down. It 
was suddenly borne in upon her that she was 
as unable to descend from her present 
position without her companion's help as she 
had been to reach it. She watched Lilias s 
progress with resentful eyes. 

The girl was divesting herself of the rope 
and tying it to a handy spike of rock. Then, 
with a little ironic wave of her hand to the 
watcher below, she left her position of safety 
and climbed out upon the crags. 

As Miss Jenner watched, her cheeks went 
whiter and whiter and her breath came in 
little gasps, for there was no doubt that 
Lilias was taking risks—risks which might 
have meant little to an expert, but which for 
a tyro at every step involved something like 
a nodding acquaintance with Death. 

The girl seemed possessed by a sort of 
demon of recklessness. She swung from 
ledge to ledge with quick, lithe movements 
which took Chance for her ally rather than 
for a possible enemy. The tiniest hand-hold 
sufficed her. She wormed her slim fingers 
into crevices which the clumsier hands of a 
man would have found impenetrable. She 
poised her shoes on ledges which to the hob¬ 
nails of a professional climber would have 
refused the slightest support. Creeping, 
swinging at times by hand-hold alone, 
balanced, as it seemed, on a single foot, she 
crept from hold to hold, her eyes ever strain¬ 
ing upwards, her whole brain intent on 
ascending, without a thought for what lay 
below. At last, with hands which bled from 
more than one cut, she gripped and swung 
herself upon the last ledge below the over¬ 
hanging cornice of stone 

She looked down. 

As she did so a sudden spasm of fear 
gripped her. Her lips went dry—a sort of 
huskiness caught at her throat. 

Had she really scaled that crag which fell 
away sheer from her feet to the broken slabs 
below ? Where could she have found foot¬ 
hold ? Where, in Heaven’s name, was she 


going to find it for her descent? For a 
moment she tottered on the edge of panic. 

And then the sound of a voice reached 
her—a voice which banished panic and left 
in its place defiance. Two figures were 
hastening up the Gully, and were nearly at 
Miss Jenner’s side. It was Marchmont who 
hailed her. 

“ Miss Campbell! Miss Campbell! For 
goodness’ sake remain where you are till we 
join you! ” 

She stared down the couple of hundred 
feet which separated them. Then she gave 
a queer little laugh. 

“ Why ? ” she demanded, curtly. 

“ Because what you are attempting is sheer 
madness. Eastdale Pinnacle is impossible 
for a single climber without a rope. We 
have proved it—Childers and I.” 

“Oh, you have proved it?” 

She laughed again. 

“ Then I am going to prove the contrary, 
Mr. Marchmont. But don’t let me make 
you late for lunch. I’ll tell you all about it 
later. Au revoir I ” 

She waved her hand and turned to the 
ledges again. Her heart throbbed mightily 
in her breast, her fingers trembled a little. 
There was a queer singing in her ears, but 
she paid no attention to further shouts from 
below. Fiercely she told herself that she 
would not be dictated to—that if harm befell 
her it would lie at the door of Marchmont’s 
interference. She would go on ! 

Marchmont groaned. He saw that this 
matter was going to make a breach between 
him and the object of his adoration, but he 
saw also very plainly where his duty lay. 
Without further argument he and Childers 
sprang at the cliff. 

Miss Jenner protested loudly. Miss 

Campbell was in no need of their assist¬ 
ance, she declared, while she herself was. 
She demanded to be conducted down. 

They hesitated. Then Childers, with a 

half-glance at his friend, suddenly turned 

and offered her his support. Marchmont 
returned the glance gratefully and swung on 
up the ledges, while Miss Jenner was care¬ 
fully piloted into safety. 

By the time Childers had escorted his 
charge into the valley both the climbers were 
out of sight. They had passed round the 
Elbow, traversing below the overhanging 

cornice to gain the Chimney. 

Childers hastened in pursuit. He left 
Miss Jenner exasperatedly conscious that the 
prospect of lunch was becoming more and 
more a fleeting one. But her conscience was 
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too much for even 
the pangs of 
hunger She could 
not leave un¬ 
assured of her 
friend's safety. 

How Lilias 
Campbell passed 
from ledge to ledge 
across that awful 
fifty feet of crag 
neither she nor 
those who are more 
competent to judge 
will ever know. 

She herself is of 
the opinion that 
pure rage both 
goaded and guided 
her —rage at the 
prospect of a defeat 
which had now 
become a certainty. 

For her powers 
were failing—-she 
could feel that in 
every fibre of her 
being. For the 
moment the stimm 
Union of pursuit 
and wrath carried 
her through peril 
after peril, but her 
physical force was 
being spent. 

As she crawled 
on to the last ledge 
and crept into the 
shadow of the 
Great Chimney 
she knew herself 
beaten. The beat' 
ing of her heart 

deafened her. And then, close by as 
it seemed, she heard an exclamation of 
relief Not thirty yards away March' 
mont was hauling himself over the edge 
of the Elbow, and had given voice to his 
thankfulness at seeing her. She got un¬ 
steadily upon her feet—she did not look 
down—that was beyond her now; but she 
stared up the great groove in the cliff above 
her. Automatically, as it were, she searched 
for and found a grip and swung herself up 
wearily a couple of feet. 

His voice came to her again in anguished 
protest. She set her lips and paid it no 
attention. She reached for another hand¬ 
hold, found it, and rose a further yard* 
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Suddenly she realized that a series of tiny 
ledges, almost like steps, ran up the guarding 
pinnacle of rock in front of the Chimney. 

The great pillar stood so close and so 
parallel to the cliff that its topmost point 
nearly touched it* It came upon her almost 
as an inspiration to leave the Chimney and 
trust herself to the Pinnacle. A crevice was 
in the rock within reach of its summit* Here, 
after gaining forty or fifty feet by scaling that 
convenient stair, she could swing herself back 
into the rift again. 

No sooner thought of than done. She 
stepped firmly on to the lowest ledge. 

Was it her fancy—did it stir under her 
foot ? Origin*[from 
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She hesitated, persuaded herself that her 
imagination alone had frightened her, and 
scrambled lightly from ledge to ledge* 
And then, loudly, almost shriekingly, came 
Marchmont's warning, 

“Get back!” he yelled* “ For Heaven’s 
sake get back on to the rock !" 

There was something arresting in the 
agony of his cry* She half halted, looked 
down, and saw what she knew no imagina¬ 
tion could figure. The great stone was 
rocking on its pedestal ! 

She gave a cry and reached hack instinc¬ 
tively towards the cliff. She heard a grinding 
noise and at the same time saw March moot 
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haul himself with almost superhuman effort 
off the ledges below into the narrows of the 
rift* And the grinding noise grew louder. 
Her feet slipped from off the unsteady hold 
upon the stone. 

She shrieked again and gripped a tiny 
ledge, Foothold was gone ; strive desperately 
as she would her weight hung from her hands 
alone. 

And then, with a thunderous roar, the huge 
obelisk toppled from its base and fell over, 
smashing down upon the cliff the whole of its 
hundreds of tons of solid stone, passing across 
the face of it as a plane passes over a plank, 
wiping out every ledge and crevice in the 
destroying impact of its fall! 
As it reached the slabs below 
it burst as a bomb-shell 
bursts, its flying fragments 
whizzing out into space as 
shrapnel flies from the shell. 
The thunders of its passing 
were tossed from hill to hill 
by a hundred mocking 
echoes. 

The blackness of night 
fell over Lilias's eyes. She 
clung savagely, desperately 
to her hold, but life, for her 
—every beat of her heart 
hammered the knowledge 
into her ears — must he 
ended. A few moments 
more of desperate clinging 
—time to breathe a prayer 
—time to fling back one 
wild longing for the life 
which was slipping from her 
with each second’s passing, 
and then the end* Her 
cramped fingers would relax, 
and she would fall down, 
down, down—into eternity! 
A tiny sob escaped her—a 
sob which merged in a cry 
of startled wonder and 
incredulous relief, 

For a hand had grasped 
her ankle and was support¬ 
ing it. Gently but firmly 
her foot was moved, pressed 
into a crevice, and then re¬ 
linquished. The agonizing 
pressure on her hands ceased. 

She opened her eyes, 
March moot was clinging to 
the outer edge of the 
Chimney at her side, 
iqinTtew was none of the 
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deferential admirer about him now. His 
grey eyes were hard with determination, his 
lips grim and set. Even his voice, when it 
came, was filled with tones of mastery—of 
command. 

“ Grip my shoulder with one hand—so ! ” 
he ordered, and she meekly did as she was 
told. “ Now put your other arm about my 
neck—so ! ” he continued, and she obeyed. 

He took her hands in one of his and drew 
them together across his chest He shook 
his shoulders with a sort of tentative motion, 
as if to settle her weight upon them. 

“ Hold tight! ” he cried, warningly, and 
then drew a deep breath. His hand shot 
out to and caught a projecting point within 
the great rift. His foot moved into a crevice. 
He hung for a moment in his newly-gained 
position, again took breath, and then seemed 
almost to leap into the shadowed hollow of 
the Chimney. There was a shock as he 
landed, and a wild, breath-catching moment 
as he fought to get his balance. Then his 
arm slipped back between his body and hers 
and gripped her waist. 

She opened her eyes. She was held tightly 
to him, and they were standing on the smooth 
surface of a boulder which had fallen into 
the narrows of the Chimney and become 
wedged. Below them was emptiness ! Above 
them a smoothed wall! Not a ledge, not a 
cranny remained! The great pillar had 
planed every hand-hold and foot-hold away 
in its fall. 

For a minute she did not speak. She 
clung to him, panting, conscious in her close¬ 
ness of the great pulses which effort had set 
astir in his body, for he was panting, too— 
the great gasps of a strong man overtaxed. 
Suddenly, overpoweringly, she realized what 
she had done—what her reckless pride was 
responsible for. And realization wrung from 
her a cry of self-reproach. 

“ What can I say—what can I say ? ” she 
moaned. 

She felt a throb pass through him. It 
seemed as if he held her tighter still. She 
looked searchimdy into his eyes, and they 
answered hers with a smile. 

“Things might be so much worse—so very 
much,” he said, gently. “ I might be below 
and you here—alone ! ” 

“ No ! ” she cried. “ No ! I wish I had 
been killed- as I deserve to be.” 

Again she felt his grip tighten about her 
and the quickening of his breath. But his 
voice was level and unfaltering as before. 

“ Lilias,” he said, quietly, and a strange 
feeling thrilled her at this sudden intimate 
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use of the name, “we have not very long 
here—you and I. You have seen that, have 
you not ? The way of escape is gone. Can 
you face that—bravely ? ” 

In spite of herself she gave a little shudder. 
Then, suddenly, she looked up at him, and 
this time without a quiver of her lips. 

“ I can face it,” she answered. “ Yes—I 
can face it—with you / ” 

His hand went up in a quick, caressing 
gesture to touch her hair. His face bent to 
hers. 

“ And if it had not been for this ? ” he 
asked, anxiously. “If we had gone back to 
safety—to life ? ” 

She gave a strange, choking litttle laugh. 

“ I should never have held out against 
you,” she whispered. “It was the very 
knowledge of your power to make me love 
you that drove me to—to try to defy you." 

Tenderly he bent and kissed her. 

“ My darling! ” he murmured, passionately. 
“ My darling ! ” 

There was no reserve in the completeness 
of her surrender. She offered the answer of 
her lips willingly to his. And then, as if 
calling upon some new-found source of 
strength, she turned and looked down. 

Up through two hundred feet of void 
Death itself stared hack from the cruel rocks 
below. But there was no flinching in her 
glance ; her voice was firm. 

“And it will be—when?” she asked her 
lover, quietly. 

“As God wills,” he answered, gravely. 
“A couple of hours—perhaps three—and 
my strength must fail. And so the end, 
dearest—the end together.” 

And then a strange quiet fell between 
them—that merciful dulling of sensation 
which some unprobed whim of Nature seems 
to offer to those against whom she has poised 
her sword. They spoke, indeed, but at long 
intervals and in queer, half-uttered phrases, 
as if, in their nearness to each other and to 
death, thought passed without the fully 
spoken word. One hour —two hours went by. 
Horror was over, apathy had come. 

Suddenly, as if some invisible agency had 
muttered in his ear, Marchmont strung him¬ 
self to attention. What had moved--what 
had clattered by his cheek ? 

A pebble? Yes, a pebble. There came 
another and another. Something stirred 
above them—something was rapping against 
the rocks — something was sliding into 
view. 

Something? Aye. a rope I 
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from above, this thing. How was that 
possible—how ? 

And then the explanation rushed into his 
mind. Childers ! Was there another way 
up the Pinnacle ? Had not his friend always 
vowed, even that very morning, that they 
had not sufficiently explored the north front ? 
So here was proof of his argument—proof 
beyond a doubt. But he would not be 
able to triumph over his comrade. No. 
Marchmont smiled a grim little smile. Why ? 
Because, though it dangled a tantalizing six 
feet away, the rope was out of reach. The 
cornice above them overhung ! 

A little breeze sighed up from the south. 
The rope blew gently inwards. It swayed 
up to within a couple of feet of them, and 
swung back. To and fro it was tossed, and 
with it hope and fear rose and fell as the 
man and the woman saw it play, as it were, 
with their very lives. They panted ; they 
stretched their hands painfully into space. 
And each time their fingers reached — 
nothing. A hundred times they tempted 
Fate and Fate eluded them. 

Then, with a sudden gesture which seemed 
to imply a finality of decision, Marchmont 
drew back. Gently but firmly he took Lilias 
by the shoulders and altered her position till 
she stood behind him. 

She looked up at him wonderingly, and 
with a dawning sense of fear. 

“ What is it ? ” she asked. “ What are you 
going to do ? ” 

He bent; he kissed her again and again. 

“ I’m going to trust in God,” he said, 
solemnly. “ I’m going to jump ! ” She 
gave a cry of protest. 

“ No ! ” she sobbed. “ I couldn’t bear it 
if you missed! I couldn’t bear to meet the 
end alone! ” 

Steadily but unhesitatingly he pushed her- 
back. The light of resolve burned in his 
eyes—he poised himself for the effort. 

She cried out again. She flung out her 
arms, and then—she slipped ! In a flash the 
effort of his purpose to leap was changed into 
the still more urgent desire to save her. One 
of his hands snatched at the rock—the other 
at her shoulder. 

He only half gripped it. His fingers slid 
from it, passed her elbow, and locked about 
her wrist. She hung from him outwards, 
overhanging the void to the full extent of 
both of their arms ! 

And then, as if some well ■ regulated 
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machinery timed it, the breeze swung up 
the rope—swung it up into the fingers of her 
other hand—fingers which had been seeking 
a vain support in the empty air ! He drew 
her back still clutching it—drew her back to 
life itself—to all that life and love could 
bring. 

An hour later a small group stood at the 
foot of the Gully. Miss Jenner was holding 
what might almost be termed a court of 
inquiry. 

“ I scarcely know which to blame most,” 
she decided, wrathfully. “You, Lilias, for 
your insane recklessness, or you, Mr. 
Marchmont, for promoting such an expedi¬ 
tion without explaining its risks ! ” 

Marchmont shrugged his shoulders. There 
had already been much explanation which 
had left the indignaqt lady entirely un¬ 
convinced. 

“ I didn’t expect her to attempt the climb 
—seriously,” he said. 

“ Seriously ! ” Miss Jenner’s voice was 
shrill with anger. “All 1 know is that her 
conduct was serious enough to keep me six 
hours without lunch ! ” 

The three looked at one another—Lilias, 
Marchmont, Childers. The knowledge of 
what the last hours had held for all three— 
the perils—the ever-present spectre of tragedy 
—the supreme efforts by which safety had 
been won—all recurred to them with poignant 
force in the face of this anti climax. Miss 
Jenner had lost her lunch ! 

In spite of themselves they smiled. The 
smile became a titter — broadened into 
a laugh. For a full minute they shook half 
hysterically. Miss Jenner did not share 
their mirth. 

“ I see no joke ! ” she informed them, dis¬ 
dainfully. 

Marchmont pulled himself together. He 
made a little deprecatory gesture. 

“ Nor I,” he answered, humbly. “ But I 
can promise you this, Miss Jenner—I’ll never 
let Lilias do it again.” 

Miss Jenner’s contempt became a sort of 
stupefaction. 

“ You—won’t— let— her ! ” she thundered. 

With a comical air of resignation and 
surrender Lilias laid her hand upon her 
lover’s arm. 

“ Do you know, dear,” she said, smiling 
into the face of her indignant friend, “ I’m 
almost afraid he won't/" 
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Y first substantial success at the 
old Court Theatre was £t New 
Men and Old Acres," by Tom 
Taylor and A. W. Dubourg, and 
]produced on December 2nd, 
1876. The leading parts were 
admirably portrayed by Miss Ellen Terry and 
her then future husband, 

Charles Kelly* 1 played 
the small part of Mr. Vava¬ 
sour, an old country squire. 

A somewhat funny incident 
occurred during the run of 
this play. In those days 
I was always accompanied 
by a favourite and beautiful 
old collie called Smut, 
which I took to rehearsals. 

It followed me everywhere 
—even on to the stage, 
and Tom Taylor begged 
that I would let it accom 
pany me during the actual 
performance of the play. 

I demurred at first, having 
an objection to animals on 
the stage, but eventually 
gave way to the author’s 
wishes* Night after night 
Smut performed his part 
in an admirable and irre¬ 
proachable manner, lying 
down at my feet while I 
sat under a tree taking 
part in a duologue with 
one of the characters* 

On a hot, sultry night in 
July, however (for the play 
enjoyed an exceptionally 
long run), Smut became 
bored, thinking, no doubt, 
that the play had had its 
day, and that it was now 


the dog's turn* He advanced quite quietly 
to the centre of the stage with, an almost 
managerial sense of his own importance, sat 
down in a dignified manner on his haunches, 
and yawned in full view of the audience with 
the sublime indifference of a dramatic critic. 
The audience were naturally amused, andj 
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encouraged by the success of his unconscious 
efforts, Smut went from bad to worse by 
snapping up a passing fly, which he swallowed 
with the enjoyment of a gourmet, inevitably 
spoiling the quiet scene on which we were 
engaged 

This terminated his engagement as an 
actor (he didn't even get a fortnight’s notice), 
though he soon succeeded in finding other 
employment as a model for Lord Leighton, 
the famous painter, who wrote me on his 
behalf as follows :— 

Mr Dear Hare, —Will you do me a, g real favour? 
I want you very much to lend me for ail hour (per 
bearer) your beautiful dog Smut. I have to make a 
pencil sketch of a dog fur a design I have in hand, 
and it ought to l>e done now —this forenoon* With 
many anticipated thanks,—Yours .sincerely, 

Frei> Leighton, 
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About this time I 
received the following 
characteristic letter from 
Charles Mathews, which 
I have culled haphazard 
from my collection ;— 

Dublin, 

November 1st, 1877. 

My Dear Hake, — A 
young "gentleman," whose 
name is Conyers Flcicher 
Norton {age eighteen), wishes 
to *' walk/ 1 If you can give 
him a short innings on your 
course, do. lie is not a 
Gale, of course, hut wtiu 
knows what he may accom¬ 
plish with a little practice on 
your ground ? 

Faithfully yours, 

C. ). Mathews. 

(Gale was the famous 
“walker” of his time.) 

Rapidly I pass over 
“The House of Darn- 
ley/' and “ Victims rJ by 
Tom Taylor, the latter being theonlydisastrous 
failure 1 suffered at the Court I now come 
to my most important production, and one, 
perhaps, which gave me more interest and 
pleasure than any other dfiring the whole 
course of my career, as so much responsibility 


devolved upon me in bringing it before the 
public. I had suggested to W. G, Wills, a 
Bohemian of indisputable genius, that he 
should write me a version of “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” He jumped at the idea, and a 
few months after informed me that the 
play was finished* The manuscript—if I 
can so call it—was the most extraordinary 
thing of its kind 1 have seen. It was almost 
illegible, and many of the scenes were written 
on backs of envelopes, pieces of blotting* 
paper, and portions of old letters, I remem 
her reading several pages and then arriving 
at an obvious hiatus, which I pointed out 
to Wills, w F ho replied, in a thick Irish 
accent: “ IVe got it, dear boy, in my 
pocket, or, perhaps, on my shirt cuff, JI and 
he would then produce a suspicious-looking 
fragment scintillating with literary gems and 
poetic thought, though the play in its original 
condition was chaotic in the extreme. It 
was altogether incoherent and impossible in 
its first state—a mere embryo of what after¬ 
wards appeared when we got it into shape. 
Wills and I sat up night after night recon¬ 
structing the piece, and if I suggested a new 
scene or alteration to which he was agree 
able he would reply, “I accept that, dear 
boy* He then proceeded to make a note 
on that useful shirt 
cuff, underneath which 
slumbered the sleeves of 
three jerseys struggling 
to make their appear 
ance, and perhaps 
jealous of their owner’s 
partiality for that 
once white shirt. 
Eventually Wills wanted 
to sell me his work for 
two hundred pounds, as 
he was always hard up, 
but one could nut take 
advantage of that in 
genuous, big sou led 
Irishman, and I refused, 
preferring to give him 
something in advance of 
nightly royalties. 

Surprise has been 
often expressed that I 
did not appear as the 
Vicar of Wakefield in 
my original production of “Olivia,' 1 and, 
indeed, it was a great temptation, and required 
the exercise of considerable self-denial on my 
pari to refrain from doing so. I decided, 
however—and in looking back feel sure 1 was 
right—to devote^sr.ywslf heart and soul to the 
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stage-management of this beautiful play* So 
enthralled was I with the theme that I 
thought out every detail of “ business*" every 
movement of the characters, with the result 
that at the first rehearsal the play was per¬ 
fectly cut and dried. The production was 
notable not only for the author's success, but 
for the great achievements of Miss Ellen 
Terry and William Terriss, The latter made 
his first really great mark in London on 
that occasion* I received many letters from 
him, of which the following is one:— 

Royal Addphi theatre, 

September 23rd, 1887, 

My Dear Hare,- —Your very kind letter has given 
ine the greatest pleasure. It is scarcely necessary for 
me to remind you that it was to your able guidance 
lhat I am indebted for my first ideas In the art of 
acting, and, although still conscious of my faults, I 
cannot help feeling proud to read such kind 
and flattering words as you have thought fit to 
pen me. I hope to keep your letter as a mark 
of your esteem, which I assure you I value 
more than that of any living actor. Commend me 
to Mrs, Hare, and believe me always sincerely yours, 

Will Terriss* 

I cannot sufficiently express my sense of 
obligation to my old friend Marcus Stone, 
who took the most enthusiastic interest in 
my production of “Olivia,” * I consulted 
him on many points, and he generously 


furnished me with the 
designs for the cos 
turner “Olivia ' caps 
and kerchiefs soon 
became the craze- 
Anotherdear friend, 
now, alas ! no more— 
I refer to ArLhur Sulli¬ 
van—whose delightful 
work will keep his 
name and memory 
green long after his 
charming personality 
is forgotten, most 
generously offered to 
compose all the music 
for that memorable 
production. How 
characteristic and in¬ 
spired that music was 
and how beautifully it 
harmonized with the 
. spirit of Oliver Gold 
smith, who, it has been 
said, “ wrote with the 
pen of an angel,” must 
remain a treasured 
memory to those who 
had the opportunity 
of seeing “Olivia*” 

I might here briefly enlarge upon the pre¬ 
eminent importance of proper stage manage¬ 
ment. I have always held that the greatest 
care should be exercised in dealing with 
individuals rather than groups, getting out of 
actors the best that is in them, “ suiting the 
action to the word,” and developing the idio¬ 
syncrasies and latent capabilities of the actors 
themselves* I think it is folly to train, upon 
the set views of others, artistes who show any 
capacity for producing good original work. 

The finest stage-management is often un¬ 
noticed by the audience and critics* Its very 
perfection causes it to be accepted as a 
natural result which passes without com¬ 
ment — like a well-dressed woman, whose 
appearance should not dazzle the eye, but 
please it. Nothing should be overempha¬ 
sized or exaggerated, so that it is only when 
your attention is drawn to some effect of the 
stage management that you notice its exist¬ 
ence, Many plays have been ruined through 
bad stage-management in the handling of 
duologues. Too much attention Is paid to 
the mist tn stint, which should only form an 
unobtrusive background, but one which is in 
perfect taste* The author's work and the 
actor's interpretation of it should form the 
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When my acting days 
are over I hope still 
to have opportuni¬ 
ties of being in touch 
with the art I love so 
much — through the 
medium of stage- 
management and pro- 
duction. 

“Olivia* marked my 
last notable production 
at theold Court Theatre, 
and my tenancy soon 
after came to an end in 
July, 1879. 

I now found myself 
face to face with a 
great problem. I had 
no wish to abandon 
theatrical management, 
which profoundly 
interested me, but I was 
fully conscious of the 
fact that an enterprise* 
which lacked the aid 
of a strong leading 
actress was as unstable 
as a house built on 
sand, As I desired a 
permanent rather than 
a fleeting association, 
I made a proposition 
to Mr, W. H, Kendal 
that he should join me 
in the management of 
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the St. James’s Theatre, 
on the understanding 
that his wife should 
support our association 
L h r ou gh o u t. A rra nge- 
ments were completed, 
and then commenced 
a management which 
lasted from October, 
1879, till July, 1888, 
It was a period which 
passed without a cloud 
or m i$u nders tand i ng 
between us. Our 
arrangement was that 
Mr, Kendal should 
undertake the business 
side of the partnership, 
and that the conduct 
and management of the 
stage should be left 
under my entire con¬ 
trol. And so control¬ 
ling, I remained an 
autocrat, Mrs. Kendal 
herself setting the lead 
by the most implicit 
loyalty. I was always 
inclined to be critical, 
and remember her once 
saying to me at re¬ 
hearsal, “For Heaven's 
sake, Hare, what's the 
matter with me? You’ve 
never said anything ! J3 
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I should like to acknowledge here how 
greatly the success of our management was 
due to the many magnificent performances 
Mrs. Kendal gave of the parts she under¬ 
took. She and Lady Bancroft were the most 
remarkable first-night actresses with whom I 
have ever been associated, They seemed 
to give performances which were absolutely 
inspired on the first nights. Mrs. Kendal, 
who sometimes perhaps showed a slight ten¬ 
dency to over-elaborate a character during 
a long run, at the start seemed to obey 
every canon of dramatic art. I shall 
never forget her wonderful performance as 
Antoinette Rigaud in the play of that name. 
She was stricken down with a severe illness 
during the early part of rehearsals, and we 
thought we should be compelled to postpone 
the production of the play. However, with 
the courage which always characterized the 
lady, directly she was sufficiently convales¬ 
cent we were allowed to go and rehearse in 
her room* She did not even come upon 
or see the stage 
until the night of 
the premtire, when 
she gave a per¬ 
formance I have 
never seen ex¬ 
celled in power 
and perfection of 
technique. Her 
humour, too, was 
another unfailing 
characteristic,and, 
like most great 
artistes, Mrs* Ken¬ 
dal possessed it 
£0 a very marked 
degree. She was 
also very sensitive 
and susceptible to 
fi the comic side 
of things*" 

Once, I re- 
member, when we 
were playing 41 The 
Lady of Lyons,” 

I, as Colonel 
Dam as, was in¬ 
clined to make 
fun of some of 
the old-fashioned 
ideas and high¬ 
falutin 5 senti¬ 
ment of that play, 
and sometimes 
indulged in a 
little humorous 


aside or by-play while she was striking an 
heroic attitude, Mrs. Kendal said to me on 
one of these occasions 1 Hare, if you make 
tne see the comic side of this play, I shall 
never be able to play the part again ! ,J 

It would be tiresome to my readers if I 
were to give a chronological list of all the plays 
produced, but it is impossible to take leave of 
the St. James’s Theatre without alluding to 
the opportunity and pleasure we enjoyed of 
producing Pinero's first full-blown play, <s The 
Money Spinner." It was a comparatively 
short play, being only in two acts and one 
scene, but it achieved an instantaneous suc¬ 
cess, and afforded the first conspicuous and 
brilliant indication of the eminence to which 
the author was later destined to attain. 

I am, and always have been, a sceptic in 
what is called the inspiration of the moment 
in acting, although I know there are many 
who differ from me on this subject. Still, 
there are exceptions to every rule, and unre¬ 
hearsed effects have often proved extremely 

success ful, as I 
have reason to 
remember on the 
production of 
Pinero's play, in 
which I appeared 
as the bibulous 
ne’e r - do - we! 1, 
Baron Croodle. 
The piece had 
been rehearsed 
carefully from 
every point of 
view ; but, on the 
first night, when I 
was left alone on 
the stage as that 
disreputable but 
amusing old 
scoundrel, the 
following un¬ 
rehearsed incident 
occurred. The 
family were sup 
posed to have 
retired to lunch, 
and I was sitting 
disconsol a t e 1 y 
meditating over 
my evil, if 
imaginary, past 
There came the 
sound of a 
champagne cork 
drawn in the 
next iqq , at 
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which I pricked up my ears, and* quite 
unmientionally till that moment, my iace fit 
up with the delightful recollections which 
that well-known sound inspired. The house 
roared with laughter, and it is perhaps 
unnecessary to say 
that this unrehearsed 
effect was invariably 
repeated, while it never 
failed to elicit an 
additional burst of 
merriment throughout 
the run of Pinero’s 
witty play. 

This reminds me 
of a more curious 
occurrence which hap- 
jjened to my favourite, 

Regnier, when he was 
rehearsing the part of 
Noel in ** La Joie fait 
Peur" at the Comedie 
Franqaise, and it may 
be remembered by 
those who know the 
play, Noel was the 
old butler to a 
widowed lady who 
mourned the loss of 
her only son, sup¬ 
posed to be drowned 
at sea. After a short 
scene, in which Noel 
has been comforting 
the widow and her 
daughter, he is left 
alone on the stage and 
indulges in that much-abused device, a soli¬ 
loquy, which gives so many natural oppor- 
tunilies of conveying the inner workings of a 
character to an audience. (Why a man 
should not speak to himself in preference to 
somebody else if he wants to, even on the 
stage, I could never understand.) Well, to 
return to Noel; soliloquizing, he says that he 
for one does not believe in the death of his 
beloved young master, and that he feels sure 
one day he will hear him re entering the room 
as he did when a bay, saying, “ Noel, I 
am starving : give me something to eat! " At 
that moment the door opens, and the young 
midshipman appears unseen by Noel. He 
closes the door behind him and says, ** Noel, 
I am starving ; give me something to eat." 
The " business " arranged and rehearsed was 
that Noel, throwing up his arms in an 
hysterical burst of emotion, rushes forward 
and falls upon his master’s neck. On the 
first Light, however, Regnier lost his foot 


hold in turning, and failed to reach Delaunay, 
who was playing the boy, and fell prostrate 
at the latter’s feet. This unrehearsed effect 
was electrical, and the house rose at Regnier. 
Needless to say t this inspired accident was 

retained ever after¬ 
wards, and always 
with the same extra¬ 
ordinary result. 

It was during our 
management of the 
St. James’s that I first 
had the honour of 
meeting the late Lord 
Tennyson, and my 
brief association with 
the great poet left an 
everlasting impression 
upon my memory. 
Accompanied by Mr. 
Kendal, J went—on 
the Poet Laureate’s in- 
vi tat ion—to his house 
at Haslemere to hear 
a little one-act play 
he had written, called 
"The Falcon 
founded on a story by 
Boccaccio. It may be 
imagined with what 
veneration we entered 
the residence of that 
great man. After 
lunch, which was 
almost unbroken by 
conversation, we went 
into his study, and I 
still seem to see and hear him, puffing away 
at his pipe, which he replenished every now’ 
and then from the jar of tobacco placed 
conveniently at his side. 

His manner was rugged — " frosty, but 
kindly.” I wished to say what l thought 
about the piece, which he read with great 
deliberation, but dared not. The play was 
much too long for so slight and delicate a 
subject, but at the close I felt it my duty to 
tell him that, in its present form, its success 
was doubtful. I was impelled to do this, 
for, though delighted with the prospective 
honour of producing his play, in doing so I 
did not wish to produce anything which 
might be considered unworthy of his genius. 
When I had summoned up courage to 
tell him as respectfully as possible what I 
ventured to think, he became exceedingly 
indignant, and the matter was evidently at 
an end. We were not pressed to stay, and 
shortly|\f ur train ' ln 
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walking down the garden we heard footsteps 
behind us, and, turning round, found it was 
Tennyson, who said somewhat abruptly as he 
put the roll of manuscript into my hand, 
“Cut what you like, but, for God’s sake, 
never let me see it! ,f 

The play was soon afterwards put into 
rehearsal, and I took very great pains to 
make the production worthy of the famous 
author, 

Mr* Marcus Stone again most generously 
made sketches for the dresses, and Mr. 
Burgess, R.A., the distinguished architect 
and authority on mediaeval subjects, designed 
the scene, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal, Mr* 

Denny, and Mrs, Gas- 
ton Murray played the 
four characters, while I 
contented myself with 
the stage-management 
When the play was 
ready for production I 
wrote to Mr, Hallam 
Tennyson (now Lord 
Tennyson) asking if his 
father could he present 
on the first night, lie 
replied that his father 
never went to first 
nights, but would like 
to see a rehearsal of 
the play* This was an 
ordeal which neither 
those concerned in the 
acting of the play nor 
I can ever forget. 

It was a bitterly cold 
day in December when 
Tennyson, accom- 
panied by his son, drove 
up to the front of the theatre and joined me 
in the stalls. He still seemed a little frosty, 
and did not thaw during the performance. YVe 
three formed the audience. I had arranged 
screens, rugs, and every available appliance 
to protect Tennyson from any draughts. The 
curtain rose, and, though the actors were 
almost petrified with nervousness, the play 
was acted—and admirably acted—in cold 
blood. The orchestra was there, and the 
lighting of the scene and other details were 
attended to precisely as on a first night 
Tennyson sat like a sphinx throughout the 
performance, without making any remark, 
and at the conclusion of the perform¬ 
ance rose silently from his seat, followed 
anxiously by myself, and entered his car¬ 
riage without a word* As his son was 

VqI- wMjsvi,— 3 r 



about to join him he (Mr Hallam 
Tennyson) turned round to me and 
said, with that kindly regard for other 
people's feelings which has always charac¬ 
terized him, “Mr. Hare, my father is 
delighted /” I must say I was greatly 

amused by this assurance, for by what means 
of thought-transmission he had gauged his 
fathers delight, and what Tennyson really 
thought of the performance, remains a 

mystery, so far as I am concerned, to the 
present day. The play was, however, re¬ 
ceived with the greatest respect and cor¬ 
diality by the Press, and gave unfeigned 
delight to the discrimi¬ 
nating and educated 
public* 

The following are 
letters I received from 
Helen Faucit (Lady 
Martin) and George du 
Manner with reference 
to this interesting pro¬ 
duction 

31, Onslow Square, SAV., 
December 19th, 1879. 
Dear Mr. Hark,— 
What an exquisite picture 
yon put before us last 
ni^ht I Everything in har¬ 
mony-poetry, acting cos¬ 
tumes, scenery* The latter 
real, even to the glimpses 
of the sky seen through 
the timbers of the roof o| 
the sweet old Italian cot¬ 
tage, and so ideal / Nothing 
obtrusive, all in just and 
due subservience to the 
story and I he living charac¬ 
ters representing it* It was 
indeed a lovely picture* and 
one to Hve in the mind and 
l>e grateful for, 

I trust Mr. Tennyson will himself see his dainty, 
charming poem thus beautifully itlustrated. 1 con¬ 
gratulate you and all concerned in giving to the world 
this perfect gem of poetry and art* 

Thanking you most heartily for my enjoyment, and 
wishing you all the success you most justly deserve, 
believe me very truly yours, 

Helen Faucit Martin* 

Friday, 

New Grove House, Hampstead. 

Mv, Dear Hare,— Very many thanks for a most 
pleasant evening* Tennyson's play is to me delight¬ 
ful, and I could not seethe climax 4 'for my tears* 

T disgraced myself 

£ cannot tell you how much I like your Colonel 
Daunt—almost better than any part 1 have seen you 
in, * * * 

I took Trixie instead of the missus, who was a little 
seedy. With our.united kind, regards to yourself and 
Mrs. Hare,— V oU rs sincerely , 
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P.S.—IIow splendid Mrs. Kendal looked in Monna 
Giovanna ! Oh, that I were a painter instead of a 
humble draughtsman on wood ! Or that I had the 
voice of her husband to sing to her ! Please tell them 
so, with my love and best wishes, and a merry 
Christmas to all of you. 

Second P.S.—I feel I could not sacrifice Chang*, 
even for Mrs. Kendal. You needn’t tell her this. 


blamed by my friends for not playing another 
part—namely, that of William III.—in a very 
successful revival we enjoyed of lorn Taylors 
44 Clancarty,” and some surprise was expressed 
in the Press at my not doing so. I, however, 
preferred to allot the part to Mr. Mackintosh, 
and his performance must be remembered 
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“The Squire,” by Pinero, next attracted 
great attention, and I was so struck by the 
author’s wonderful gifts in reading hi§ play, 
and in particular the part of Gunnion, 
in which he revealed powers rich with 
humour and full of character, that I tried 
hard to persuade him to play the part, and 
offered him any terms he liked to name, but 
in vain. I am confident that, had Pinero 
chosen to continue his career as an actor, 
he would now occupy a premier position, 
though we could ill afford to have lost any of 
the works of art which have emanated from 
his pen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendal again distinguished 
themselves in “The Squire,” and the character 
of Gunnion was eventually entrusted to that 
fine actor, Mr. William Mackintosh, who was 
admirable in the part. Speaking of Mr. 
Mackintosh reminds me that I was much 


* Editorial Note. — This refers to the killing of 44 The 
Falcon”—a favourite bird — for fx>d f and Du Mauri-r'~ 
unreadiness to dispose of his dog foi the same purpose. 


with delight by all playgoers who have seen 
it. In answer to a call I received at the fall 
of the curtain I alluded to the strictures made, 
and held that my justification was found in 
the fine performance the audience had seen. 

In the early days of 1885 we gave an 
elaborate production of “As You Like It,” 
which was a fair though not a great financial 
success. In this I essayed my second 
Shakespearean, part (my first having been 
Dr. Pinch in “ The Comedy of Errors ” in 
the stock company at Liverpool). Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal played Orlando and Rosalind, 
and I played Touchstone—a part to which I 
was quite unsuited and in which I failed to 
make any success. Whatever chances I might 
have had were marred on the first night by 
my extreme anxiety with regard to the pro¬ 
duction, my mind being preoccupied with the 
scenic and lighting effects, the limes and the 
properties (not to speak of the supers), rather 
than with the philosophy of Shakespeare and 
the ^>mewhat di;y humour of Touchstone. 
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This again emphasizes the moral I have 
already pointed out—that a manager who 
has to superintend the cares of the stage 
should not play an important part He 
cannot do both; and the ideal manager is 
one who can act, but does not. Under any 
circumstances, however, I should not have 
succeeded as Touchstone, 

Other plays produced during our manage¬ 
ment were “Impulse," 41 The Ironmaster," 
and “ Mayfair," the last two plays being 
adapted for us from the French by Mr 
Pinero, who was also responsible for “The 
Hobby Horse," an original and very clever 
play, which added to his growing reputation. 

Another of the 
greatest successes 
we enjoyed was 
a revival of “A 
Scrap of Paper” 

The idea ol re- 
viving this play 
originated from 
my early recollec¬ 
tions of appear¬ 
ing in it when at 
G i g g 1 e s w i c k 
School, to which 
I referred in my 
opening chapter 
I had other 
memories of its 
performance by 
Mr. and Mrs. 

Alfred Wigan at 
the St James's 
Theatre in the 
early 'sixties. I 
was much struck 
at that time by 
the brilliance of 
this comedy, 
which, however, 
was not a 
success, owing 
to Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan—an admirable actiess when her part 
suited her — not being adapted to this 
character Immediately Mrs. Kendal joined 
me, however, 1 felt sure that the part was 
one in which she was bound to make a very 
great success. My expectations were fully 
realized. 

I played the part of Dr. Penguin, an old 
entomologist. In the last act I was supposed 
to be intoxicated, and Kendal, as Colonel 
Blake, had to interrogate me as to the where¬ 
abouts of the missing “scrap of paper.” I 
answered him as 1 was supposed to do, in an 


inarticulate and semi-drunken manner, and 
Kendal used to score off me by replying in 
the same confused way, mimicking my 
apparent drunkenness and making me a butt 
for his humour. One night, however, after 
he had done this, and when the roar of 
laughter had subsided, I startled him by 
saying, as I pulled myself together In a very 
dignified way: u You are drunk, strl" 
Kendal was flabbergasted, but good-naturedly 
agreed to the retention of this unrehearsed 
effect, which always seemed to amuse the 
audience very much. 

Another practical joke 1 perpetrated, which 
was not perhaps generally noticed, occurred 

on the last night 
of “Still Wateis 
Run Deep.” As 
old Potter I had 
to say to Mild 
may (Kendal) 
just before the 
close of the play, 
“ Ah ! my dear 
John, you must 
remember there 
is an old proverb 
which says, l All 
that glitters is 
not gold 1 ! " He 
replied in the 
words of the text 
to the effect that 
there was another 
old proverb even 
more applicable 
—namely, “Still 
waters run deep," 
which was said 
with an elaborate 
bow to the audi- 
ence as the 
curtain was rung 
down. On the 
last night, how¬ 
ever, I could not 
resist stealing his proverb and putting it in the 
place of my own, and, as be did not retaliate 
by availing himself of the rather tame 
ending that “All that glitters is not gold, v 
the curtain was rung down on my un¬ 
expected and untimely reminder that “Still 
waters run deep ! " 

In June, i8SS, this long and successful 
union came to an amicable end* It was a 
very pleasant partnership throughout, and we 
went our ways with good wishes mutually 
for each other's future welfare, During this 

years 1 Ulit * 
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I can say, without egotism, we did much 
useful work for the stage—a service which 
was only cut short by our difficulty in finding 
suitable plays to produce. 

Among the members of the company we 
had the pleasure of enrolling under our joint 
banner were such well-known names as the 
following, some of whom appeared on the 
stage with us for the first time, while many 
have since achieved fresh and solid dis¬ 
tinction. They include Mr. Allan Aynes- 
worth and Mr. Brandon Thomas, who both, 
I believe, made their dehut then at the St* 
James’s; Mrs* Gaston Murray, Mrs* Beer- 
bohm Tree, Misses Winifred Emery, Kate 
Phillips, Fanny Brough, Louise Moodie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hermann Verin, William Terris®, 
A Ibert Chevalier, 

William Mackintosh, 

Herbert Waring, 

C h arl es Cart w right, 

Charles Brookfield, H. 

Kemble, and, last but 
not least, Lewis Waller 
and George Alexander 

At that time, too, 1 
have recollections of 
charming little dinners 
given by my old friend 
Colonel Arthur Col¬ 
lins, and one in par¬ 
ticular which took 
place on an anniver¬ 
sary of his birthday, 
when Sir Arthur 
Bigge, Bret II arte, 
and 1 were the only 
guests. 

Bret Harte was a 
very abstracted and 
reserved man until he 
was drawn out of him¬ 
self* He sat very quietly until the dinner 
was half over, when his geniality got the 
better of him and he blossomed forth as a 
brilliant conversationalist, delighting every 
body by his graphic descriptions of things he 
had seen. I remember very vividly his 
description of a scene he had witnessed in 
his younger days when a journalist or tax- 
collector out in the Far West. Although 
nearly twenty years have passed, I still recall 
that vivid story, though it would require a 
better pen than mine to do justice to the 
dramatic powers of Bret Harte as displayed 
in his terse and telling recital of a tragic 
incident of which he had once been an eye¬ 
witness. It is impossible to imitate success¬ 
fully his own eloquent phraseology and the 


staccato simplicity of his style, but here is 
the gist of a story which I have never since 
heard, and have often wondered why that 
past-master of the art of short stories has not 
himself reproduced it in his own inimitable 
fashion, 

“ A man had been arrested for horse 
stealing or some comparatively petty crime. 
He was ordered to be taken to the nearest 
township by the sheriff of the district, who 
himself accompanied the party. Short shrift 
would doubtless be the doomed man's lot. 
Judged, sentenced, and then shot! His 

wife—a dark, beautiful, passionate looking 

creole—followed in the wake of the sherifi 
and his myrmidons. Her wild, ungovern 
able disposition and her fierce devotion were 
as proverbial as her 
husband's weakness 
The moon shone 
brightly on the path 
before them. The 
party picked their way 
through the palrn like 
fern and thick under¬ 
brush of the pine 
forest Lights seemed 
to dance and move 

quickly on the out¬ 
skirts of the town. A 
stream rippled quite 
audibly beside them. 
A heavy wind seemed 
to surge in the 

branches of the 
funereal pines, and 
then the silence seemed 
to fall thicker, heavier, 
and deadlier than be¬ 
fore. The coarse con 
versation and oaths of 
the men ceased Out 
of the silence came a voice It was the 
rough but tearful prayer of the woman beg¬ 
ging for the release of the man she loved. 
The sheriff replied with a sneer and an oath. 
The prisoner's wife whipped out a revolver 
and shot him through the heart. Consterna¬ 
tion reigned supreme for a moment Then 
lynch law was proclaimed on the spot The 
woman was captured, At a signal from the 
leader a rope was placed around her neck 
and hoisted over the trunk of the nearest 
tree. She never moved. The grim faces 
of the men were lit up by the torches 
they held aloft. Just at the moment when 
the rope was being tightened around the 
woman’s neck, she raised b'er arm with an 
abrupt They 
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paused- Slowly and placidly she took in her 
right hand the long plait of jet-black hair 
which hung down her back and had become 
entangled with the rope. Drawing her hair 
out, she brought it to the front with a 
sweeping gesture, and let it droop over 
her gently-heaving bosom. Her rigid line 
of upper lip did not relax or quiver. Her 
eyes did not falter before the cruel gaze 
of her enemies. She looked them scornfully 
in the face. 4 Now!* she said, as, having 
released her imprisoned hair, her arm sank 
to her side, 4 Fm ready. 1 

“But the rude men were struck dumb 
with admiration at her heroism and paused 
in their resolve. *No! J they said, 4 we 


will not hang hen Give her another 
chance!* Loosening the rope, they made 
her mount astride a mustang, and, with a 
resounding crack of the long thong of the 
whip, the wild horse bounded into the night 
and disappeared with her into the thickness 
of the forest.* 1 

What happened to her husband we never 
knew, nor did we ask Bret Harte. We were 
too much carried away by the dramatically- 
told history of his heroine. 
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Tke Doctor’s Dilemma.. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


R. AINGELL stretched back 
in his ancient arm-chair and 
contemplated, with calm satis¬ 
faction, his red slippered feet. 
It was pleasant to think the 
feet were in slippers at last, 
for an hour before dinner. He had had a 
long, hard day’s work. Young as he still 
was, especially in his tardy profession, his 
hours of consultation were already beginning 
to overflow. He was sometimes astonished 
to mark how the snowball of his reputation 
grew. Too conscientious by nature to be an 
optimist, he frequently told himself that it 
would melt still faster. But his colleagues 
did not think so. There was a spreading 
conviction amongst the good people of his 
native city—York—that they had got a very 
good all-round man for internal complaints 
in young -Aingell. And most of the many 
who knew about him were glad for his sake 
that he was doing so well—better every year. 
He had had a difficult youth, what with his 
father’s—old Dr. Aingell’s—early death and 
his mother’s “ straitened circumstances ” 
(you may just as well say “ poverty ”), 
and the trouble with the brother who went 
wrong, and the delicate sisters. Why, at 
one time he had gone as a chemist’s boy; 
very plucky of him, too. And by sheer 
perseverance he had struggled through to 
this position he now held, at about thirty- 
three, if as much. Heaven knows how he 
had got the money for his belated long 
course of study. He wasn’t one of the fierce 
fighting kind either, but rather of the gently 
plodding—hardly a man who wants to leap ; 
perhaps one of those who don’t mind if they 
fall; a quiet worker, with his blue eyes and 
curly hair and cheerful “All right,” a man 
who didn’t like making enemies and who did 
like making friends, kind to his poorest 
patients and to his richest considerate. 
Thus, then, at thirty-three—if as much - 


successful. And so he ought to be, with a 
pretty detached house outside the city, and 
a pretty attached wife from inside the city, 
and a heaven-sent, earth-born angel-imp of 
six to play with for a brief hour before work 
daily, and after, and to think of all the 
remaining time, at intervals, like rests. 

“Ten minutes’ yawn, and then Frank,” 
said Dr. Aingell. He stretched out his hand 
to a couple of comic papers and a cup of 
cold tea. The day had been an arduous 
one. He was going to “ lose ” a couple of 
patients—one a bright young girl of sixteen. 
He always spoke to himself of “losing” a 
sufferer, in the doctor’s dread duel with 
death. And — ordeal he dreaded and 
detested most of all—he had had not one 
but two anxious inquirers that afternoon in 
his consulting-room, to whom he had been 
compelled to speak words which he ever 
tried vainly to steady upon his kindly lips. 
One thing and another had kept him very 
late. His tea was grown cold. He sighed 
more than he yawned. The comfortable 
chamber seemed heavy with those lingering 
words of doom. He was relieved at finding 
a really funny thing in the first comic paper 
—one of those rare novelties that suddenly 
cause you to burst out laughing aloud. 

The door had opened noiselessly, after an 
inaudible warning; the doctor’s servant stood 
before him. Aingell possessed a jolly, boyish 
laugh. His servant had caught him in the 
middle of it. 

“Why didn’t you knock?” reprimanded 
the doctor, not so shamefaced as many a 
more foolish man. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir ; I did,” replied 
the servant, unsmiling. “There’s a gentle¬ 
man, sir, who says he’s anxious-” 

“Oh, hang it, Jobling; what on earth do 
you mean by letting in patients after five? 
It’s past six ; you must be going out of your 
mind ! ” 
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Jobling was not, but he was going out of 
his situation on account of the parlour-maid, 
whom he had “ hypnotised,” or so she said. 
And the visitor who now thrust past him had 
caused this little intrusion to become “ more ” 
for Mr. Joseph Jobling than his modest 
“ place was worth.” 

“ You must excuse your man,” said the 
visitor, with a subdued imperiousness. “I 
forced my way in.” 

Frank Aingell looked further courteous 
inquiry. To do that well, when you are put 
out, requires either a good heart or an in¬ 
triguing nature. Frank Aingell’s soul was 
miles away from counterfeit. 

Mr. Joseph Jobling had discreetly with¬ 
drawn, jingling in his pocket a couple of 
coins. The visitor assured himself that the 
door was closed, to the doctor’s serene 
surprise. 

“ My train was late. I missed the con¬ 
nection. I am greatly indebted to you for 
sparing me a few minutes.” The stranger 
spoke in short, sharp sentences, such as those 
use who easily expect to be obeyed. He was 
a man past middle-life—bald-headed, pasty- 
faced, portly. But he was not quite so much 
at his ease as he appeared, for he dropped 
his hat and, in picking it up, stumbled over it. 

“ Oh, of course, if you come from-” 

said Aingell, and waited for the intruder to 
finish the sentence. 

“ Manchester. My name is Mason,” replied 
the other. He spoke the words mechani¬ 
cally, as if he were playing the children’s 
game of “ Consequences.” But undoubtedly 
a young physician must feel flattered when a 
patient comes to consult him across country 
like that. 

“ Sit down,” Aingell said, gravely. And 
he put the comic papers behind his back. 

“ I am ill,” began the visitor, abruptly. 
“ I suppose most people are who come to a 
doctor.” 

“ But not always so ill as they think,” 
Aingell answered, cheerfully. “ In fact, 
hardly ever, I am glad to say.” 

“ Well, I am. Quite. Because I knew 
before I came.” 

Dr. Aingell still looked encouragement, but 
the man’s hard, repressed manner rendered it 
difficult. 

“ I never was ill before. Not to speak of. 
Never spent ten pounds on doctors in my 
life. But I’m ill now. Have been for six 
months. And I know all about it. Of course, 
you can examine me and find out for 
yourself.” 

“ Yes; I had better examine you,” answered 


Aingell, with alacrity, a little bewildered, and 
glad to do the nearest thing. He went 
through his customary investigation with a 
darkening spirit and a steady face. He. had 
early learnt the primal medical rule of never 
appearing hurried or flurried, whatever the 
hour or the case. When he had finished he 
said, looking down and perceiving—with a 
sudden little thrill of discovery—the scarlet 
leather slippers:— 

“ What do you know of your own health ? ” 

“ Of my own disease, you mean,” replied 
the patient, brutally. “ I know that I’ve 
only six months to live at the outside.” 

“ But, if you really thought that, then why 
did you come to me ? ” 

“ Not to ask you to cure me,” retorted 
Mr. Mason. “ I’ve been to the greatest man 
in London before I came here.” And again 
he dropped his hat, which he had taken up 
and fingered after the examination was over. 
He let it lie. 

“ You must explain,” said Dr. Aingell, just 
a trifle nervously. He recovered himself at 
once and looked at the sick man with those 
sympathetic blue eyes of his. 

“ You admit, then, in the first place that 
you cannot cure me ? Nobody can cure 
me. There never has been any question of 
a cure.” 

“ Your case is undoubtedly a serious one.” 
Aingell played with his tea-spoon — just 
because the thing happened to be lying near. 

Mr. Mason’s laugh froze the doctor’s 
fingers. He dropped the spoon with a clear 
little “ting.” 

“ Undoubtedly. Nothing could be more 
serious. Serious, in sickness, means that the 
doctor doubts whether he can cure.” 

“ But even where a cure seems un¬ 
certain-” 

“ Stop shamming ! ” exclaimed Mason, 
violently. 

“ Sir ? ” Frank Aingell had never had so 
abrupt a patient. He drew himself up a bit. 
Tearful mothers were more in his line. 

“ I said, ‘ Stop shamming.’ The words 
weren’t the prettiest, but they gave you my 
meaning. You can’t expect prettiness from a 
man who comes to tell you he knows that he’s 
going to die.” 

Frank Aingell accepted the situation. It 
was true that he had been “ shamming ”—if 
you like to call it so. 

“ I was only going to suggest that much 
may be done to alleviate,” he said, gently. 

The visitor’s heavy face cleared at once. 
“Now we understand each other,” he said. 
“ Now we’re talking sense. Yes, much may 
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be done to alleviate.” He paused for a 
moment, looking straight ahead, in the dimly- 
lighted room, under the fierce electric lamp 
on. the writing-table. Whatever he saw, it 
was not the tumbled heap of papers or the 
neglected tea-things. “Alleviate,” he re¬ 
peated, thoughtfully. His voice changed, 
suddenly brisk. “ Tis a beautiful word,” he 
said. 

“ Thank Heaven ! ” said Frank Aingell. 

The other glanced at him quickly, 
annoyed. “ I suppose so,” admitted the 
sick man, dubiously. “ I can’t say I quite 
see it Perhaps mine’s not a thankful spirit 
I prefer, when I feel bad, to feel bad.” 

“ But I presume that you wish me to pre¬ 
scribe for you ? ” suggested Aingell. His tone 
was as amiable as if his thoughts had not 
been, just for one moment, of young Frank 
tramping and stamping in frantic impatience 
somewhere round the comer, with bed-time 
threatening in every tick of the clock. On 
such occasions Aingell was apt to feel like a 
selfish Titus. 

“ I shall be very glad if I can do any¬ 
thing,” he continued. 

“ Will you? That’s right. Then we shall 
soon be through. But wait a moment ”—he 
lifted his hand — “ before you prescribe ! ” 
His voice shook. “ Wait a moment. First, 
let me tell you what! ” 

“ I don’t think I quite-” 

“ Wait a minute, I say ! ” cried Mason, 
excitedly. “First let me tell you how. I 
mean—listen to me! ” He stamped his foot 
and then, suddenly, he was again the man he 
had been till now, with an imperious manner, 
outwardly calm. 

“ My time is yours,” said Aingell, sooth¬ 
ingly. 

The other bent forward, one hand on each 
knee. “ I have known for a week now,” he 
said, “that I am doomed to die slowly of 
a painful disease. I come to you, as you 
rightly put it, for alleviation. This is the 
form I want your alleviation to take. Give 
me a box with a dozen pills, eleven of which 
are harmless, while one is deadly. Painless, 
as far as possible, and deadly. Let me take 
them away with me, and ask no more.” 

Aingell started back, chair and all. “ Are 
you-” 

“ No," interrupted Mason, quickly and 
coolly. “ I am simply a man who has been 
healthy all his life, who must die now, any¬ 
how, at fifty, and who doesn’t want to have a 
couple of months’ agony at the end.” 

“ These are not things to come and discuss 
with a doctor— 
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“ I suppose not. Though they will be in 
a few years, when the world is ripe for them. 
I can’t go to a chemist—not to get what 1 
want. I won’t, knowingly, take a dose of 
poison.” 

Aingell gazed at him questioningly. 

“ I suppose I’m more nervous than I 
know,” concluded Mason, with a brutal snap 
at himself. “ I shall take one of your pills 
every other night on retiring, and one morn¬ 
ing—sooner or later, as chance has it—I 
shall not wake up.” 

Aingell, in spite of his “ medical capacity,” 
could not suppress a faint shudder. But it 
was a very faint one, and Mason decided not 
to notice it. 

“The people who try to wake me,” he 
continued, “will find a box by my bedside 
containing two or three—or perhaps eleven— 
harmless pills.” 

“True,” said Aingell, nodding. 

“ You see it ? I thought you would. The 
place will be a long distance from here, and 
nobody will have the faintest idea that the 
pills are yours.” 

“ I suppose not,” said Aingell. 

“They will also find your—other pill 
inside me. And that will be the end.” 

“ I don’t sell pills,” burst out Aingell. 

“ But you did once,” retorted the other as 
vehemently. He leant back in his chair and 
scowled under his bushy eyebrows with his 
beady black eyes. 

“ True, I started in a shop,” replied 
Aingell, quietly. “ Though you come from 
Manchester, you seem to be well acquainted 
with York.” 

“ Tush ! I knew you had been a chemist’s 
assistant. And therefore you can supply me 
with my pills. I may mention that I am 
willing to pay you sixteen hundred pounds— 
that is, a hundred pounds per bread pill and 
five hundred pounds for—the other! ” 

“ Sixteen hundred pounds ! ” 

“ Sixteen hundred pounds ! It’s good pay, 
isn’t it ? Though not much, I suppose, for a 
rich man like you. For you’re a rich man 
now.” There was a slight suggestion of a 
sneer in the whole speech, that culminated 
in the final word. “ I won’t keep you,” said 
Mason, rising. “ Give me my pills, or bring 
them to me at the Railway Hotel before 
eight o’clock to-night, when I leave, and the 
sixteen hundred pounds are yours.” 

“ I am not a rich man,” said Aingell, 
standing by the mantelpiece. 

“So much the better. But these things 
are relative. Yojur mother would say you 
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“ What do you 
know of my 
mother?” d e - 
manded A ingel!, 

turning, 

“I met her years 
ago. Now—is it 
settled ? ” 

“ 1 can't do it," 
said Aingell, pull- 
i n g himself 
together, “ Of 
course not. You 
know I can't; it’s 
murder.” 

“You really 
mean that ? ” The 
uncanny stranger’s 
voice grew hoarse. 

“The lawyers 
call it so. As for 
us doctors, 1 admit 
that we might just 
as reasonably 
a bbre v iat e s u fferi ng 
as prolong it. But 
I can't poison you 
in the curious way 
you propose, in 
spite of the sym¬ 
pathy I fed for your 
condition. You 
know I can’t.” 

“ Yes, you can. 

And you'd better, 
too. You’d much better be quick !” Aingell 
looked up in amazement “ Don’t let’s lose 
more words, I Jr Aingell Agree to my terms 
without more ado.” 

“ You speak as if you could compel me !” 
Friendly as his habit was, Frank Aingell now 
threw up his chin. 

“ I don’t want to compel you. I’ll give 
you more money, if you like, though I think 
my offer's generous. But I haven’t a relative 
in the world to leave a halfpenny to, so I 
don’t care.” 

“ I refuse,” said Dr. Aingell, and his whole 
manner indicated that the interview was at 
an end. 

« No, you don’t.” 

“ I refuse, for, whatever my private opinion 
might be, the world, as you say, isn’t ripe yet 
for anything of the kind. You will excuse 
me-” His hand moved towards the bell 

“By Heaven, you would do it if you 
dared ! ” 

“Never mind what I would do. In any 
case, I don’t dare. I see perfectly weH that 

Vot autxvL—<4. 


I run no risk for my reputation. But I don’t 
dare take in my own hand the issues of life 
and death,” He spoke with reverence, and 
unconsciously he bowed his head. 

“ Don't be so sure about your reputation. 
You talked just now of compelling. I don’t 
want to compel." There was no mistaking 
the assured menace of the tone. Aingell 
faced the undreamed-of danger. 

“ Speak plainly,” he said, “ Don’t beat 
about the bush any more,” 

“You will give me these pills because I 
can make you give them me. That is why I 
came to you from—Manchester. Don’t ask, 
but do as I say,” 

“I am not a child,’ 1 replied Aingell, folding 
his arms. 

“Yes, you are—your mother’s child,” ex¬ 
claimed the stranger, triumphantly. For a 
moment Aingell again tried to imagine the 
man must be deranged in his mind, but he 
was too much of a doctor not to recognise 
sanity wheqti he saiw ijj 

declared the 
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stranger, with dogged intensity. “Your 
mother’s reputation is in my hands.” 

“ You are ill, and I pity you,” said 
Aingell, fiercely. 

“ Thank you. May I briefly explain ? 
Thirteen years ago I arrived at York Station 
on my way south one day. I had to change. 
I hurried along the platform, putting some 
bank-notes into my pocket-book as I went. 
I dropped one, and I saw a respectable¬ 
looking female pick it up. That’ll do. You 
just give me my pills.” 

“ You don’t leave this room till you’ve told 
all,” said Frank, by the door. 

“ Don’t threaten me; it’s no go. I’ve 
been threatened all my life. It’s part of the 
joke of fighting. The lady was your mother, 
and the note was a hundred pound one.” 

“ My mother ! Well, what of that ? ” 

“ Only that she quickly hid it away and 
took it home. When I called on her next 
day—for I’just left my train and followed the 
matter up; that’s a little mania of mine, as 
you’ll see—I found twenty pounds of it had 
gone to pay the rent and other things. You 
were rather hard up in those days, you must 
admit.” 

“ Poor mother! ” said Aingell. 

“You don’t know where the other eighty 
went ? ” Mr. Mason Smiled with his eye¬ 
brows. i- 

“ I can guess,” replied Aingell, humbly, 
like a dog that gives in. 

“They took you away from the chemist’s 
and started you on your present career. 
That’s what they did. And they even called 
for more, from time to time, and got them. 
Did you really think your medical studies 
cost nothing ? ” 

“ I knew better than that. But my poor 
mother told me she had ‘ found a stocking— 
of my father’s.’ Then I earned all 1 could. 
In any case, I don’t understand why you 
should have paid for me?” He tried to 
make sense of things; his brain whirled. 

“ Oh, not for love—of you or anyone else. 
Nothing so commonplace as that. I have 
a little paper here ”—he tapped his manly 
breast—“in my pocket-book, in which your 
mother admits that she stole a hundred 
pounds from me, and that you helped her.” 

“ I helped her ! ” 

“Oh, I just put that in, and she signed. 
It made the claim so much stronger. She 
was dreadfully nervous, poor creature, about 
not being able to refund the twenty pounds ! ” 

“ And so now you come to claim your 
pound of flesh ! ” 

“ What do you mean ? Pound of flesh ! 


As I’ve made you a doctor the least thing 
you can do for me is to give me the benefit 
of your skill.” 

“ You shall have it, Mr. Mason. As far 
as I-” 

'The stranger waved him aside. “ My 
name isn’t Mason; never mind what it is. 
I don’t come from Manchester; never mind 
where I come from. Your mother doesn’t 
know. But the old lady and you’ll have an 
uncomfortable time unless you sell me those 
pills and let me go.” 

“ My mother ! ” 

“ You see what a price I’m paying— 
sixteen hundred, and this little paper in 
here.” 

“ All her life the poor thing has had this 
sword of yours hanging over her head.” 

“ Call it a sword if you like. / consider 
I treated her uncommon handsome.” 

The doctor turned on his tormentor. 
“ Why did you continue to give money 
for me ? ” 

“ Why ? So as to get a better hold of you 
—and so I have now, hang you ! I beg your 
pardon, but you’ve put me out. The thing 
was so simple. I offered you the money and 
there was an end of it. But I’ve got you 
and your mother, young man. I like getting 
people ; I’ve liked it all my life. D’ye know 
what I am? She don’t. A money-lender. 
And I do a lot of dirty business. 4 Have 
done,’ I should say. I’ve got boxes full of 
‘compromisers,’ as I call ’em. I collect ’em ; 
it’s my hobby. And you needn’t think I use 
’em to make money by. But you never know 
when they may come in useful. When I saw 
your mother do that, I said 4 Here’s a chance ’ 
at once. And look what’s come of it! Oh, 
life’s rare fun. But I won’t have pain. No ; 
I won’t have pain ! ” He drew a pocket- 
handkerchief over his big forehead, and sank 
down exhausted. 

“ So now you know the price,” he said. 

“ If I don’t give you this poison ? ” said 
Aingell, in a tone as if he were thinking it out 
for himself. He sat down again, sweeping as 
he did so a comic paper off the table. A 
hideously grinning clown, brightly coloured, 
fell between him and his tempter. 

“ I put the old lady and you too in the 
dock.” 

“ After all these years ? I don’t believe 
you can do it.” 

Aingell steadied his voice. But in his 
heart he knew, like all non-lawyers, that every 
monstrosity becomes a reality as soon as you 
approach it from the side of the law. 
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picking bis teeth, 11 Your mother appro 
priated the money ; there can be no doubt of 
that.” 

“ She found it lying on the platform. She 
had no idea whose it was.” 

The other laughed. “So she said. Well, 
I’ve got you. i paid honestly for you, I 
had no idea what I could use you for. But 
one can always make something of a person 
one has got in his power. Lord, how things 
work round! Pm glad I’ve got you,” He 
put his fat fingers to his throbbing throat. 

“ You have not got me,” replied Aingell, 
contemplating the funny clown upon the 
floor. “ My mother herself 
would reject peace at that 
price. Go and ask her.” 

“ Let us leave ladies out 
of the discussion. Like you 
—so IVe heard—Pve a weak 
heart for ladies.” 

** There is no discussion, 

I have nothing more to say. 

Do your worst ! ” 

The visitor got up. 
send me out into 
the dark ! Out into 
the hopeless dark ! 

Do you know what 
that means ? You 
send me back to my 
miserable, gloomy 
home—Ididn’t know 
it was miserable till 
I got ill -and I can 
wait there, without a 
soul to care for me 
—wait there, while 
the pain grows worse 
and worse, for death! 

Presently, in a month 
or two, I can go and 
lie in my bed, with 
nobody but an old 
hag to wonder what 
Pll leave her!—lie 
looking at my ; conv 
promisers 1 allround 
me, thinking of all 
the people I could 
ruin, and nobody 
being mined but me ■ 

And there I can 
shriek my life out, 
slowly—as I watched 
another man do. 
years ago — the 
only friend I ever 
had!” 


“ I can’t murder you,” said Aingell. 

“ But you would if you could ! Your voice 
tells me you would if you could !” 

“ Pm in God’s hands, and so are you,” said 
Aingell. He sank his face on the table and 
motioned the other away. 

The sick man crept to the door, as if 
exhausted by his supreme and futile attempt. 
Once only he turned. “ I shall wait for you,” 
he said, “at the Railway Hotel till eight 
o’clock,” and went away. 

He stumbled down the staircase; no 
servant came to let him out. The cold 
autumn air struck him in the face as he 

opened the front 


It had 
become 
grey mist 
was creeping up 
across the race- 


do o r, 
already 
dark; a 
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course. He felt dizzy, with this altogether 
new weakness and singing in the head. The 
tension had been far greater than he dreamed. 
He had always been his own master—a bully, 
untouched by “nerves.” 

His plan had failed, then—his carefully- 
elaborated plan. He had been certain of 
success. He had almost always succeeded 
when he offered people money, and always 
when he threatened them. After all, it served 
him right. No one had ever succeeded who 
threatened him. 

He twisted aside to find his way down the 
steps, which separated in a semicircle round 
a little rockery, and, as he did so, inattentive 
in the dark, preoccupied, he somehow lost 
his dizzy balance, desperately attempted to 
recover it, and fell headlong, heavy, into a 
low conservatory—a glass veranda that ran 
along the breakfast-room in the basement. 

The fall rendered him unconscious. He 
lay there, unnoticed, in that dark corner of 
the deserted house. 

Some ten minutes or more after the 
money-lender had gone Aingell lifted his 
white face, recovered himself with an effort, 
and, remembering that his wife was having 
tea with relatives, went out to fetch her 
home. The walk would do him good. 
He asked for Master Frank in the lobby. 
Master Frank, tired of waiting, had run 
across to his grandmother’s. The parlour¬ 
maid, having closed the door on the doctor, 
retired to inspect an outhouse with Jobling. 
Aingell turned down the farther flight of the 
semicircle and ran into the night. 

Long after the man in the smash of the 
conservatory awoke to semi-consciousness. 
In falling he had caught at jagged pieces of 
breaking glass—his exposed forearm and 
wrist had come down on the sharp edges 
with the full weight of his massive frame. 
He was horribly cut, without knowing it, in 
the dark. He lay in the warm stickiness of 
his fast-flowing blood. The great artery of 
the left arm was injured. He was bleeding 
to death. 

Nothing roused him till a child’s shrill 
voice called outside: “ Why, grannie, the 
‘feranda’s’ broken!” Frankie’s grandmother 
had resolved to see the boy home and tell 
her son that he mustn’t overwork himself. 
The doctor had been looking fagged for the 
last few days. And why should he ? The 
future was his. There was money enough 
now, at last. 

A moment later the old lady, trembling 
with alarm, stood under an electric glare, the 
awed child by her side, in the wreck of the 


conservatory. Among broken panes and 
laths and flower-pots lay, in a tangled heap, 
with trailing leaves over his face and bosom, 
the figure of a senseless man. One arm hung 
limp, and from this a bright red stream was 
pulsing in ceaseless spouts upon the soddened 
floor. 

The wounded man opened faint eyes to 
the sudden light. His features were cut and 
swollen and half hidden, but he recognised, 
in a flash, the feeble old face that bent over 
his. The child shrank against his grand¬ 
mother’s skirt, half curious, half terrified. 

“ A burglar! ” reasoned Mrs. Aingell at 
once. “ Go, child ! Call your father ! 
Quick ! ” But the child pressed closer, 
afraid of the shadowy room behind. 

“ Help ! ” articulated the money-lender. 

Old Mrs. Aingell knew, as we all do, that 
the bleeding must be stopped at once, if it 
had not lasted too long already, but, like most 
of us, she did not know how. She was not a 
strong-minded woman ; the medical vocation 
of her men folk had never been hers. 

She hurried to the bell and rang it, in vain, 
for Jobling and Gladys were beyond the reach 
of bells, and the cook made a rule of “ mind¬ 
ing her own business,” which meant never 
helping with other people’s. Little Frank 
ran into the empty house, calling for dad ! 

Meanwhile' the old woman took out her 
pocket-handkerchief and bound it along the 
great jagged tear down the forearm. She 
tightened it towards the wrist as she went, 
compressing the veins only with the flimsy 
rag. The blood spurted the faster from the 
injured artery, inundating the bit of cambric 
in a moment. She seized an antimacassar 
and bound it over the handkerchief in the 
same painstaking, mistaken manner. 

Semi-conscious as he was, the wounded 
man felt the blood pressing back to his heart 
the faster and draining away from it. He 
wondered vaguely whether this was the right 
change towards recovery or the beginning of 
the end. Ought she not to have lifted his 
arm ? He did not know; he did not much 
care. Suddenly he realized that she was 
doing for him what he had vainly begged of 
her son. He was dying or recovering; he 
couldn’t tell. Presently he would sink to 
sleep, ignoring the possibilities of awakening. 

From the vehemence of this impression he 
drew strength to turn his head and gaze at 
her. And in that moment, as the broken 
fragments fell away and the full light struck 
the struggling face, she recognised the man 
whose sleeping threat had been the terror of 
her life. Her fear, th^n, had come true after 
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all these years! He had spoken to her 
son. And that son, doubtless, in reply, 
had flung him out of doors and murdered 
him! 

Her knees gave way; she sank down in 
terrified prayer. She didn’t know what she 
was doing or say¬ 
ing. “ My son ! ” 
she repeated 
twenty times. 

“ Oh, my God! 

My fault! My 
son! ” 

The child 


Aingell, returning with his wife, found him 
thus. As he hastily unwound the bandage, 
he saw how badly the work had been done. 

“ I did my best,” said old Mrs. Aingell, 
watching anxiously. “ I hope I did well ? ” 

“ Yes—yes,” he said; his own heart 


cajae running 
back, crying. 


KNERS GAVE WAV | SHE SANK DOWN IN TERRIFIED I'HAVEh." 


11 Dad isn’t there ! " he said. u Nobody's 
there. I’m afraid. 57 He clung to his grand 
mother with sobs. 

Once more in the course of that long w T ait 
the money-lender opened his eyes. His 
thoughts were of green fields and bubbling 
brooks and happiness* With a superhuman 
effort—he knew it was superhuman—he drew 
a pocket-book forth with his uninjured 
arm. 

* 4 For you,” he whispered, looking to 
the child, as the book dropped upon his 
breast. 


threatened to stand still. This, then, was 
the end* 

41 How is he ? " persisted the old woman. 

<( Don’t ask, mother.” 

11 But, Frank, why not ? I want to know. 
Oh, Frank, what did you do to him ? What 
did he tell you ? " 

“ I ? I did nothing to him* Why should 
I have done anything, mother ? " 

The little boy had ventured to pick the 
pocket-book from where it lay on the dead 
man’s breast. 

“ For me,” he said 
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R* LLOYD 
GEORGE is 
one of the for¬ 
tunate possess¬ 
ors of that 
magic gift which we call 
personality. In any career 
personal magnetism 
counts for much, but to 
the statesman the gift is 
beyond price. In combi¬ 
nation with his practical 
common sense it has 
contributed in no small 
degree to the success of 
the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

In a chapter of auto¬ 
biography Mr, Lloyd 
George has told us some¬ 
thing of his early years 
He was but two years old 
when his father died, and 
his mother made her home 
with her father and brother 
in her native place of 
Llanystumdwy, “ My life 
and career, after my 
mother, l owe mainly to 
an uncle, who w f as more 
than a parent to me. I 
can never tell how much 
I owed to this good man.” 

Very early in life he 
showed signs of that in¬ 
dependence of thought 
which has since been one 
of his great characteristics. 
Brought up as a Baptist, 
he w'as sent to the ( hurch 
school at Llanystumdwy 
—the only school in the 
village. During an exami- 
nation on the Church 
Catechism he objected to 
certain questions as re¬ 
flecting on Nonconform¬ 
ity, and refused to answer 
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them. So stubbornly did 
be stick to his convictions 
that he induced his fellow- 
scholars to join with him 
in his passive resistance 
to answering questions he 
considered an insult to 
his religious belief* The 
plan was successful, for 
the obnoxious questions 
were discontinued. Read 
in the light of after events 
the incident is of peculiar 
interest. 

His school days over, 
there followed a period in 
the office of a firm of 
solicitors at Portmadoc to 
whom his uncle had 
articled him. Passing the 
qualifying examination as 
a solicitor, he served his 
firm as manager, and after¬ 
wards opened offices foi 
himself at Portmadoc, 
Criccieth, and elsewhere. 
Then came an event 
which caused his name tc 
be known throughout 
Wales and altered the 
whole course of his life. 
The story of the Llanfro- 
than burial case is pro¬ 
bably well enough known 
not to need retelling in 
full The trouble was 
brought about by the dying 
request of a quarryman 
that he might be buried 
by the side of his daughter 
in the village churchyard, 
The quarryman was a Dis¬ 
senter, and though the 
vicar was compelled, under 
the Burials Act, to allow 
the body to be interred, 

■ n n he chose as the site of the 
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churchyard set apart for suicides and the 
bodies of the unknown drowned. 

Thoroughly incensed by this act—the more 
so, seeing that Nonconformist subscriptions 
had materially helped in securing the ground 
—the villagers consulted Mr, Lloyd George. 
He advised them to force the gates of the 
churchyard. This was done, and resulted in 
fines for trespass* Then ensued protracted 
litigation, marked by great bitterness, but 
in the end Mr, Lloyd George emerged 
triumphant. Naturally enough, the champion 
of the people’s right became the hero of the 
Principality, and at the first by-election was 
returned for the Car¬ 
narvon Boroughs. 

Mr. Lloyd George 
is a bom fighter, with 
the courage of his con¬ 
victions, and a habit 
of expressing them in 
no uncertain manner. 

But, though he hits 
hard, he is singularly 
free from malice, and 
much of the sting in 
his words is belied by 
the geniality of his 
manner. As a debater 
there are few T to 
equal him on either 
side of the House, as 
he has proved time 
and again both in 
Opposition and in 
office. He is a most 
effective speaker, too, 
on the public plat¬ 
form, his gift of 
lucidi ty, coupled 
with a keen sense of 
humour, making him everywhere a great 
favourite. 

It was in 1890 that he was first elected 
as member for the Carnarvon Boroughs, 
a constituency which has shown its faith 
in him at each succeeding election. Nearly 
sixteen years later came his appointment 
aj President of the Board of Trade—an 
appointment viewed by many with not a 
little uneasiness. How would one so pas¬ 
sionate, so outspoken, so untrammelled by 
convention as this young Welshman deal 
wath the problems he w f ould be called upon 
to solve ? Possibly, on looking back, this 
uneasiness was not altogether ill-founded, 
when we remember the many fierce con¬ 


troversies in which the “ member for Wales* 
had been the leading figure. Yet his success 
has been complete and unquestioned, and 
his handling of more than one difficult 
problem earned for him the praise of the 
country, irrespective of party. 

His term of office at the Board of Trade 
w'as noteworthy for the reform of merchant 
shipping and of patent law, the Bill dealing 
witi the former question having the some¬ 
what unusual effect of pleasing all concerned. 
His Census of Production Act will enable 
us to obtain statistical information with regard 
to the trade of the country, in which respect 

we have for years been 
behind such competi¬ 
tors as the United 
States and Germany. 
The Port of London 
question, which had 
baffled more than one 
of his predecessors, 
has been solved to 
the satisfaction of all. 
And — what is to 
many people his 
greatest achievement 
— he succeeded in 
bringing to an end the 
recent unfortunate 
railway dispute, and 
so saved the country 
from the losses, to 
say nothing of the 
inconvenience, which 
would have resulted 
fromastrike. It should 
be remembered, too, 
that these are but the 
outstanding features 
—the landmarks, as it 
were—of an exceptionally busy two years. It 
has been well said of him that “he may 
dream in Welsh, but he acts in English.” 

To realize to the full the hold Mr. Lloyd 
George has on the affections of the Welsh 
people one must listen to him addressing 
a meeting in his native country. Such 
enthusiasm as he can arouse is rarely found 
beyond the borders of Wales, and is an 
eloquent illustration of the power of per¬ 
sonality. As he is still a young man—being 
only forty five—much may be expected of 
him in the future. He has been called the 
business-man of the Cabinet, and now that 
he is the holder of the nations purse-strings, 
is surely the right man in the right place. 
Original from 
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S night descended—cold and 
damp —the wind hauled, and 
by nine o’clock the ship was 
charging along before a half- 
gale and a rising sea from the 
port quarter. When the watch 
had braced the yards* the mate ordered the 
spanker brailed in and the mizzen-royal 
clewed up f as the ship steered hard. This 
was done, and the men coiled up the gear. 

** Let the spanker hang in the brails—tie 
up the royal,” ordered the mate from his 
position at the break of the poop. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” answered a voice from the 
group, and an active figure sprang into the 
rigging. Another figure—slim and graceful, 
clad in long yellow oilskin coat and sou'wester, 
which latter could not confine a tangled fringe 
of wind-blown hair—left the shelter of the 
after-companion-way and sped along the alley 
to the mate's side. 

“The foot-rope, Mr* Adams/ 1 she said, 
hurriedly. “The seizing was chafed, you 
remember.” 

41 By George, Miss Freda ! ” said the officer. 
“Forgot all about it. Glad you spoke. 
Come down from aloft,” he added, in a roar* 

The sailor answered and descended* 

“Get a piece of spun yarn out o’ the 
booby hatch and take it up wi 1 you,” con- 

xajfcrL— 5. 


tinued the mate. “ Pass a temporary seizing 
on the lee royal foot-rope. Make sure its 
all right ’fore you get on it, now." 

“Aye, aye, sir." 

'Pile man passed down the poop steps, 
secured a marline-spike and the spun yarn, 
and, while rolling the latter into a hall 
to put in His pocket, stood for a moment in 
the light shining from the second mate’s 
room. The girl on the poop looked down 
at him. He was a trim-built, well-favoured 
young fellow, with more refinement in His 
face than most sailors can show ; yet there 
was no lack of seamanly deftness in the 
fingers which hallrd up the spun yarn and 
threw a half-hitch with the bight of the 
lanyard over the |>oint of the marline-spike 
which hung to his neck. As he climbed the 
steps the girl faced him, looking squarely 
into his eyes, 

“ lie careful, John — Mr. Owen. The 
seizing is chafed through. I heard the man 
report it—it was Dutch George of the other 
watch- Do be careful." 

“ Eh, why—why, yes, Miss Folsom, Thank 
you. But you startled me. I've been Jack 
for three years—not John—nor Mister. Yes, 
it’s all right, I-” 

“ Get albfr. to that mizzen-royal,” thundered 
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“ Aye, aye, sir.” He touched his sou’¬ 
wester to the girl and mounted the weather 
mizzen figging, running up the ratlines as a 
fireman goes up a ladder. It was a black 
night with cold rain, and, having thrown off 
his oiled jacket, he was already drenched to 
the skin; but no environment of sunshine, 
green fields and woodland, or of flower- 
scented air ever made life brighter to him 
than had the incident of the last few 
moments; and with every nerve in his body 
rejoicing in his victory, and her bitter words 
of four years back crowding his mind as a 
contrasting background, he danced up and 
over the futtock-shrouds, up the topmast 
rigging, through the crosstrees, up the top¬ 
gallant rigging to where the ratlines ended 
and he must climb on the runner of the royal 
halyards. As the yard was lowered this was 
a short climb, and he swung himself upward 
to the weather yard-arm, where he rolled up 
one side of the sail with extravagant waste of 
muscular effort. For she had said he was 
not a man, and he had proved her wrong— 
he had conquered himself, and he had 
conquered her. 

He hitched the gasket and crossed over to 
the lee-side, forgetting, in his exhilaration, 
the object of the spun yam in his pocket 
and the marline-spike hung from his neck— 
stepped out on the foot-rope, passed his 
hands along the jackstay to pull himself 
farther, and felt the foot-rope sink to the 
sound of snapping strands. The jackstay 
was torn from his grasp, and he fell, face 
downward, into the black void beneath. 

An involuntary shriek began on his lips, 
but was not finished. He felt that the last 
atom of air was jarred from his lungs by 
what he knew was the topgallant yard, four 
feet below the royal, and, unable to hold on, 
with a freezing cold in his veins and at 
the hair-roots, he experienced in its fullness 
the terrible sensation of falling, whirling 
downward, clutching wildly at vacancy with 
stiffened fingers. 

The first horror past, his mind took on a 
strange contemplativeness; fear of death 
gave way to mild curiosity as to the manner 
of it. Would he strike on the lee quarter, 
or would he go overboard ? And might he 
not catch something? There was rigging 
below him—the lee-royal backstay stretched 
farthest out from the mast, and if he brushed 
it there was a possible chance. He was now 
face upward, and with the utmost difficulty 
moved his eyes—he could not yet by any 
exercise of will or muscle move his head— 
and there, almost within reach, was a dark 


line, which he knew was the royal backstay. 
Farther in toward the spars was another—the 
topgallant backstay, and within this two 
other ropes which he knew for the topgallant 
rigging, though he could see no ratlines, nor 
could he distinguish the lay of the strands— 
the ropes appeared like solid bars. This, 
with the fact that he was still but a few feet 
below the topgallant yard, surprised him, until 
it came to him that falling bodies travel over 
sixteen feet in the first second of descent, 
which is at a rate too fast for distinct vision, 
and that the apparent slowness of his falling 
was but relative—because of the quickness of 
his mind, which could not wait on a sluggish 
optic nerve and more sluggish retina. 

Yet, he wondered why he could not reach 
out and grasp the backstay. It seemed as 
though invisible fetters bound every muscle 
and joint — though not completely. An 
intense effort of will resulted in the slow ex¬ 
tension of all the fingers of his right hand, 
and a little straightening of the arm toward 
the backstay ; but not until he had fallen to 
the level of the upper topsail-yard was this 
result reached. It did no good; the back¬ 
stay was now farther away. As it led in a 
straight line from the royal-masthead to the 
rail, this meant that he would fall overboard, 
and the thought comforted him. The con¬ 
cussion would kill him, of course ; but no 
self-pity afflicted him now. He merely con¬ 
sidered that she—who had relented—would 
be spared the sight of him crushed to a pulp 
on the deck. 

As he drifted slowly down past the expanse 
of upper topsail he noticed that his head 
was sinking and his body turning so that he 
would ultimately face forward; but still his 
arms and legs held their extended position, 
like those of a speared frog, and the thought 
recalled to him an incident of his infancy—a 
frog-hunt with an older playmate, his prowess, 
success, wet feet, and consequent illness. It 
had been forgotten for years, but the chain 
was started, and led to other memories, long 
dead, which rose before him. His childhood 
passed in review, with its pleasures and 
griefs; his schooldays, with their sports, con¬ 
flicts, friends, and enemies; college, where 
he had acquired the polish to make him 
petted of all but one—and abhorrent to her. 
Every person, man or woman, boy or girl, 
with whom he had conversed in his whole 
life came back and repeated the scene; and 
as he passed the lower topsail-yard, nearly 
head downward, he was muttering common¬ 
places to a brown-faced, grey-eyed girl, who 
hstenetjl. ai^l ||bql^d | t ! hrough and 
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through* and seemed to be wondering why 
he existed. And as he traversed the depth 
of the lower topsail, turning gradually on his 
axis, he was living it over—next to his first 
voyage the most harrowing period of his life 
—the short two months during which he had 
striven vainly to impress this simple-nalured 
sailor-girl with his good qualities, ending at 
last with his frantic declaration of a love that 
she did not want, 

But it's not the least use, John," she was 
saying ; 4£ I do not love you, and I cannot. 
You are a gentleman, as they say, and as 
such I like you well enough ; but I never 


can love you, nor anyone like you. I've 
been among men—real men—all my life, 
and perhaps have ideals that are strange to 
you. John"—her eyes were wide open in 
earnestness— u you are not a man." 

Writhing under her words—which would 
have been brutal, spoken by another—he 
cursed, not her nor himself, but his luck and 
the fate that had shaped his life; and next 
she was showing him the opened door, saying 
that she could tolerate profanity in a man, 
but not in a gentleman, and that under no 
circumstances was he to claim her acquaint¬ 
ance again. Then followed the snubbing in 
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the street, when, like a lately-whipped dog, he 
had placed himself in her way, hoping she 
would notice him ; and the long agony of 
humiliation and despair, as his heart and soul 
followed her over the seas in her father’s ship, 
until the seed she had planted—the small 
suspicion that her words were true—developed 
into a wholesome conviction that she had 
measured him by a higher standard than any 
he had known, and found him wanting. So 
he would go to her school and learn what 
she knew. 

With lightning-like rapidity his mind 
rehearsed the details of his tuition—the four 
long voyages; the brutality of the officers 
until he had learned his work; their con¬ 
sideration and rough kindness when he had 
become useful and valuable; the curious, 
incongruous feeling of self-respect that none 
but able-seamen feel; the growth in him of 
an aggressive physical courage; the triumphant 
satisfaction with which he finally knew himself 
as a complete man, clean in morals and mind, 
able to look men in the face. And then came 
the moment when, mustering at the capstan 
with the new crew of her father’s ship, he had 
met her surprised eyes with a steady glance, 
and received no recognition. 

* And so he pleaded his cause, dumbly, by 
the life that he lived. Asking nothing by 
word or look, he proved himself under her 
eyes—first on deck ; first in the rigging ; the 
best man at a weather earing; the best at 
the wheel; quick, obedient, intelligent, and 
respectful, winning the admiration of his 
mates and jealous ill-will of the officers, but 
no sign of interest or approval from her 
until to-night—the ninety-second day of the 
passage. She had surrendered ; he had 
reached her level, only to die; and he 
thought this strange. 

Facing downward, head inboard now, and 
nearly horizontal, he was passing the cro-jack 
yard. Below him was the sea—black and 
crisp, motionless as though carved in ebony. 
Neither was there movement of the ship and 
its rigging; the hanging bights of ropes were 
rigid, while a breaking sea just abaft the main 
chains remained poised, curled, its white crest 
a frozen pillow of foam. “ The rapidity of 
thought,” he mused, dreamily; “but I’m 
falling fast enough—fast enough to kill me 
when I strike.” 

Forgotten for years, there sang in his mind 
a schoolday formula of physics, “ The velo¬ 
city of a freely falling body at the end of any 
second of its descent is equal to thirty-two 
and sixteen-hundredths feet multiplied by the 
number of the second.” 


“ Yes, but I’ve been falling twenty-five 
years. I have the height of the topgallant 
yard—one hundred and twenty feet. Now 
let’s try again—‘The distance traversed by 
a freely falling body during any number 
of seconds is equal to sixteen and eight- 
hundredths feet multiplied by the square of 
the number of seconds.’ Inversely—‘The 
square of the seconds is equal to the distance 
—one hundred and twenty—divided by six¬ 
teen and eight-hundredths.’ ” 

A mental calculation gave him seven and 
forty-six-hundredths as the square of the 
number of seconds, and another gave him 
two and seven-tenths for the square root of 
this number. “ Never imagined I was so 
good at mental arithmetic. Now, once more ; 
I’ll have been falling actually, two and seven- 
tenths seconds by cold figures.” Applying 
the first formula he found that he would 
strike that solid black water with a velocity 
of eighty-six and eighty-three-hundredths feet 
per second. The result was satisfying ; he 
would die quickly. He could not move an 
eyelid now, nor was he conscious that he 
breathed, but, being nearly upright, facing 
aft and inboard, the quarter-deck and its 
fittings were before his eyes, and he saw 
what brought him out of eternity to a 
moment of finite time and emotion. The 
helmsman stood at the motionless wheel 
with his right hand poised six inches above a 
spoke—as though some sudden paralysis 
gripped him—and his face, illumined by the 
binnacle light, turned aloft inquiringly. But 
it was not this. Standing at the taffrail, one 
hand on a life-buoy, was a girl in yellow 
looking at him—unspeakable horror in the 
look—and around her waist the arm of the 
mate, on whose rather handsome face was an 
evil grin. 

A pang of earthly rage and jealousy shot 
through him, and he wished to live. By a 
supreme effort of will he brought his legs 
close together and his arms straight above 
his head ; then the picture before him shot 
upward, and he was immersed in cold salt 
water with blackness all about him. How 
long he remained under water he could not 
guess. He had struck feet first and suffered 
no harm, but had gone down like a deep-sea 
lead. He felt the aching sensation in his 
lungs coming from suppressed breathing, and 
swam blindly in the darkness, not knowing 
in which direction was the surface, until he 
felt the marline-spike, still fastened to his 
neck, extending off to the right. Sure that 
it must hang downward, he turned the other 
way, and, keeping jt parallel with his body, 
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swam, with bursting lungs, until he felt air 
upon his face and knew that he could breathe. 
In choking sobs and gasps his breath came 
and went, while he paddled with hands and 
feet, glad of his reprieve; and when his 
lungs worked normally he struck out for a 
white, circular life-buoy, not six feet away, 
“ Bless her for this,” he prayed, as he slipped 
it under his arms. His oilskin trousers were 
cumbersome, and with a little trouble he 
shed them. 

He was alive, and his world was again in 
motion. Seas lifted and dropped him, occa¬ 
sionally breaking over his head. In the 
calm of the hollows he listened “for voices 
of possible rescuers. On the tops of the 
seas—ears filled with the roar of the gale— 
he shouted, facing to leeward, and searching 
with strained eyes for sign of the ship or one 
of her boats. At last he saw a pin-point of 
light, far away, and around it and above it 
blacker darkness, which was faintly shaped 
to the outline of a ship and canvas—hove-to 
in the trough, with maintopsail 
aback, as he knew by its fore¬ 
shortening. And even as he 
looked and shouted it faded 
away. He screamed and 


life-buoy, and with every heaving sea the boat 
came nearer. At last he recognised it—the 
ship s dinghy, and it was being pulled into 
the teeth of that forceful wind and sea by 
a single rower—a slight figure in yellow. 

“ Heavens, it's Freda!” he said ; and then, 
in a shout, u This way, Miss Folsom—a little 
farther.” 


She turned, nodded, and pulled the 
boat up to him. He seized the gun¬ 
wale, and she took in the oars. 



*' THIS WAV, MISS FOLSOM -A LtTA’LE FAhTHEK. 

cursed, for he wanted to live. He had sur¬ 
vived that terrible fall, and it was his right. 

Something white showed on the top of a 
sea to leeward and sank in a hollow. He 
sank with it, and when they both raised again 
it was nearer. 

** Boat ahoy ! ” he sang out. “ Boat ahoy— 
this way—port a little—steady ! ” 

He swam as he could, cumbered by the 


“Can you climb in alone, John?” 
she asked in an even voice—as even 

as though she were asking him to 
have more tea “ Wait a little—I am 
tired—and I will help you.” 

She was ever calm and dispassionate, 
but he wondered at her now ; yet he 
would not be outdone. 

“ Pll climb over the stem, Freda, so as 
not to capsize you. Better go forward to 
balance my weight.” 

She did so; he pulled himself to the stern, 
slipped the life-buoy over his head and into 
the boat, then by a mighty exercise of all his 
strength vaulted aboard with seeming ease 
and sat down on a thwart He felt a strong 
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himself; for masculine hysterics would not 
do before this young woman. She came aft 
to the next thwart, and when he felt steadier 
he said :— 

“ You have saved my life, Freda; but 
thanks are idle now, for your own is in 
danger. Give me the oars. We must go 
back to the ship.” 

She changed places with him, facing for¬ 
ward, and said, wearily, as he shipped the 
oars : “ So you want to get back ? ” 

“Why, yes—don’t you? We are adrift in 
an open boat.” 

“ The wind is going down, and the seas do 
not break,” she answered, in the same weary 
voice. “ It does not rain any more, and w-e 
shall have the moon.” 

A glance around told him that she spoke 
truly. There was less pressure to the wind, 
and the seas rose and fell, sweeping past 
them like moving hills of oil. Moonlight, 
shining through thinning clouds, faintly illu¬ 
mined her face, and he saw the expression¬ 
less weariness of her voice in it, and a sad, 
dreary look in her grey eyes. 

“ How did you get the dinghy down, 
Freda?" he asked. “And why did no one 
come with you ? ” 

“ Father was asleep, and the mate was 
incompetent. I had my revolver, and they 
backed the yards for me and threw the 
dinghy over. I had loosened the gripes as 
you went aloft. I thought you would fall. 
Still, no one would come.” 

“And you came alone,” he said, in a 
broken voice, “and pulled this boat to wind¬ 
ward in this sea? You are a wonder.” 

“ I saw you catch the life-buoy. Why did 
you fall? You were cautioned.” 

“ I forgot the foot-rope. I was thinking 
of you.” 

“ You are like the mate. He forgot the 
foot-rope all day, because he was thinking 
of me. I should have gone aloft and seized 
it myself.” 

There was no reproof or sarcasm in the 
tired voice. She had simply made an 
assertion. 

“ Why are you at sea—before the mast—a 
man of your talents ? ” 

It was foolish, he knew, but the word 
“man” sent a thrill through him. 

“To please you, if I may —to cultivate 
what you did not find in me 1 ” 

“ Yes, I knew; when you came on board 
I knew it. But you might have spoken to me.” 

There was petulance in the tone now, and 
the soul of the man rejoiced. The woman 
in her was asserting itself. 


“ Miss Folsom,” he answered, warmly, “ I 
could not. You had made it impossible. It 
was your right—your duty, if you wished it. 
But you ignored my existence.” 

“ I was testing you. I am glad now, Mr. 
Owen.” 

The petulance was gone, but there was 
something chilling in this answer. 

“Can you see the ship?” he asked, after 
a moment’s silence. “The moonlight is 
stronger.” 

“ We shall not reach her. They have 
squared away. The mate had the deck and 
father is asleep.” 

“ And left you in an open boat,” he 
answered, angrily. 

“ He knew 1 was with you.” 

What was irrelevant in this explanation of 
the mate’s conduct escaped him at the time. 
The full moon had emerged from behind the 
racing clouds and it lit up her face, fringed 
by the tangled hair and yellow sou’wester, to 
an unearthly beauty he had never seen before. 
He wondered at it, and for a moment a grisly 
thought crossed his mind that this was not 
life, but death—that he had died in the fall, 
and the girl had followed in some manner; 
but the heavy marline-spike still hung from 
his neck, and he was surely alive when he 
had placed it there. 

She was standing erect—her lithe figure 
swaying to the boat’s motion—and pointing 
to leeward, while the moonlit face was now 
sweetened by the smile of a happy child. 
He stood up and looked where she pointed, 
but saw nothing, and seated himself to look 
at her. 

“ See ! ” she exclaimed, gleefully. “ They 
have hauled out the spanker and are sheeting 
home the royal. I will never be married— 
I will never be married. He knew I was 
with you.” 

Again he stood up and searched the sea 
to leeward. There was nothing in sight. 
“Unhinged,” he thought, “by this night’s 
trouble.” “ Freda,” he said, gently, “ please 
sit down. You may fall overboard.” 

“ I am not insane,” she said, as though 
reading his thoughts; and, smiling radiantly 
in his face, she obeyed him. 

“ Do you know where we are ? ” he asked, 
tentatively. “ Are we in the track of ships?” 

“ No,” she answered, while her face took 
on the dreamy look again. “ \Ve are out of 
all the tracks. We shall not be picked up. 
We are due west from Uio Island. I saw it 
at sundown broad on the starboard bow. The 
wind is due south. If you will pull in the 
trough of the sea we can reach it before 
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daylight. I am tired—so tired—and sleepy. 
Will you watch ? ” 

“Certainly; lie down in the stern sheets 
and sleep if you can.” She curled up in her 
yellow oil-coat and slept through the night, 
while he pulled easily on the oars—not that 
he had full faith in her navigation, but 
to keep himself warm. The sea became 
smoother, and as the moon rose higher it 
attained a brightness almost equal to that of 
the sun, casting over the clear sky a deep 
blue tint that shaded indefinitely into the 
contrasting darkness extending from itself to 
the horizon. Late in the night he remem¬ 
bered the danger of sleeping in strong moon¬ 
light, and, arising softly to cover her face with 
his damp handkerchief, he found her looking 
at him. 

“ We are almost there, John,” she said ; 
“ wake me when we arrive,” and closed her 
eyes. He covered her face, and marvelling 
at her words looked ahead. He was within 
a half-mile of a sandy beach which bordered 
a wooded island. The sea was now like 
glass in its level smoothness, and the air was 
warm, and fragrant with the smell of flowers 
and foliage. He shipped the oars and pulled 
to the beach. As the boat grounded she 
arose, and he helped her ashore. 

The beach shone white under the moon¬ 
light, and dotting it were large shell-fish and 
moving crabs, which scuttled away from 
them. Bordering the beach were forest and 
undergrowth with interlacery of flowering 
vines. A ridge of rocks near by disclosed 
caves and hollows, some filled by the water 
of tinkling cascades. Oranges showed in 
the branches of trees, and cocoa-palms lifted 
their heads high in the distance. A small 
deer arose, looked at them, and lay down, 
while a rabbit inspected them from another 
direction, and began nibbling. 

“ An earthly paradise, I should say,” he 
observed, as he hauled the boat up the 
beach. “ Plenty of food and water, at any 
rate.” 

“ It is Ilio Island,” she answered, with 
that same dreamy voice. “ It is uninhabited 
and never visited.” 

“ But surely, Freda, something will come 
along and take us off.” 

“ No; if I am taken off, I must be married, 
of course ; and I will never be married.” 

“ Who to, Freda ? Who must you marry 
if we are rescued ? ” 

“The mate—Mr. Adams. Not you, John 
Owen—not you. I do not like you.” 

She was unbalanced, of course; but the 
speech pained him immeasurably, and he 


made no answer. He looked away at the 
clean-cut horizon for a moment, and when 
he looked back she was close to him, with 
the infantile smile on her face—candour and 
sanity in her grey eyes. Involuntarily he 
extended his arms, and she nestled within 
them. 

“ You will be married, Freda—you will 
be married, and to me.” He held her tightly 
and kissed her lips; and the kiss ended in a 
crashing sound, and a shock of pain in his 
whole body which expelled the breath from 
his lungs. The moonlit island, sandy beach, 
blue sea, and sky were swallowed in a blaze 
of light, which gave way to pitchy darkness, 
with rain on his face and whistling wind in 
his ears, while he clung with both arms, not 
to a girl, but to a hard, wet, and cold mizzen- 
topgallant yard whose iron jackstay had 
bumped him severely between the eyes. 
Below him, in the darkness, a scream rang 
out, followed by the roar of the mate : “ Are 
you all right up there? Want any help?” 

He had fallen four feet. 

When he could speak he answered, “ I’m 
all right, sir.” And catching the royal foot- 
rope dangling from the end of the yard 
above him, he brought it to its place, passed 
the seizing, and finished furling the royal. 
But it was a long job ; his movements were 
uncertain, for every nerve in his body was 
jumping in its own inharmonious key. 

“What’s the matter wi’ you up there?” 
demanded the mate when he reached the 
deck; and a yellow-clad figure drew near 
to listen. 

“ It was nothing, sir; I forgot about the 
foot-rope.” 

“ You’re a bigger lunkhead than I thought. 
Go forward.” 

He went, and when he came aft at four 
bells to take his trick at the wheel the girl 
was still on deck, standing near the com¬ 
panion-way, looking forward. The mate 
stood at the other side of the binnacle, 
looking at her, with one elbow resting on the 
house. There was just light enough from 
the cabin skylight for Owen to see the 
expression which came over his face as he 
watched the graceful figure balancing to the 
heave of the ship. It took on the same evil 
look which he had seen in his fall, while 
there was no mistaking the thought behind 
the gleam in his eyes. The mate looked up 
—into Owen’s face — and saw something 
there which he must have understood ; for 
he dropped his eyes on the compass, snarled 
out, “ Keep her on the course ! ” and stepped 
into the dinghy ' 
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lashed upside down on the house, hid him 
from view* 

The girl approached the man at the 
wheel* 

“ I saw you fall, Mr. Owen,” she said, in a 
trembling voice; ‘'and I could not help 
screaming. Were you hurt much ? 


wheel, where she patted the moving spokes, 
pretending to assist him in steering. 

** Miss Freda/* said the officer, sternly, as 
he came round the corner of the house, 
“ I must ask you plainly to let things alone. 
And another thing—please don't talk to the 
tnan at the wheel” 



M SpHR ?AT1EI> THI MOVING snJKUSj PBETENLMNG TO ASSIST HIM IN STUPING. ’ 


“ No, Miss Folsom,” he answered, in a low, 
though not a steady, tone; “hut I was sadly 
disappointed.” 

“ I confess I was nervous—very nervous— 
when you went aloft,” she said; “and I 
cleared away the life-buoy* Then, when you 
fell, it slipped out of my hand and went 
overboard. Mr. Adams scolded me. Wasn’t 
it ridiculous?” There were tears and 
laughter in the speech. 

“Not at all," he said, gravely ; “it saved 
my life—for which I thank you.” 

“ How—why ? " 

“Who in Sam Hills been casting off these 
gripe-lashings? 1 * growled the voice of the 
mate behind the dinghy. The girl tittered 
hysterically, and stepped beside Owen at the 


“ Will you please mind your own busi¬ 
ness ? ” she almost screamed ; and then, crying 
and laughing together, “Ifyou paid as much 
attention to your work as you do to—to¬ 
me, men needn't fall from aloft on account 
of rotten foot-ropes.” 

The abashed officer went forward, grum¬ 
bling about “discipline "and “ women aboard 
ship.” When he was well out of sight in the 
darkness the girl turned suddenly, passed 
both arms around Owen's neck, exerted the 
very slightest pressure, patted him playfully 
on the shoulder as she withdrew them, and 
sped down the companion-way. 

He steered a wild course during that 
“trick,"and well deserved the profane criticism 
which he received from the mate. 
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Mr. W. Heath Robinson and His Work. 


I F humour be the 
salt of life, the 
advent of a new 
humorist bearing 
fresh supplies of that 
condiment ought to 
be a matter of vital 
importance to the 
public. 

And Mr William 
Heath Robinson's 
humour is of a rare 
sort. He is serious 
—as serious as 
Lewis Carroll. He 
believes in his 
jokes: these draw¬ 
ings which are now 
making not Eng¬ 
land alone but all 
Europe laugh are 
not by any means 
dashed off at a 
white heat of 
jocosity, but are 
slowly evolved by a 
very earnest 



MR. w. HEATH ROBINSON AT HIS EASEL. 

Prum a F*hotQ. by Gwrgt Ifevntf*. IAti, 


gentle m a n and 
accomplished 
painter, who is as 
much absorbed in 
his elaborate absur¬ 
dities as a Senior 
Wrangler might be 
in the differential 
calculus. 

In these days 
good draughtsmen 
are as plentiful as 
strawberries; but 
when their drawings 
are before you, the 
laugh, if it comes 
at all, follows a 
com plete under¬ 
standing and appre- 
ciation of the 
accompanying 
legend. It only 
needs half an eye 
to see that Mr. 
Heath Robinson's 
designs are 
intrinsically funny. 
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A I r - vv*'n*on 

STUDIED OF HEADS TO ILLUSTRATE KAliELAIS. 


Not least of the widespread interest Mr. 
Robinson has excited is the seeming abrupt¬ 
ness of his public appearance in the role of 
humorist* Yet he has been illustrating books 
for years, from Rabelais and “ Don Quixote ,J 
to such books for children as “Unde Lubin/ 1 
Some of his sketches for Rabelais are here¬ 
with given, showing his matchless skill in 
delineating facial character, 

s Digitized by (jOO^K" 


“I suppose/* he said to the writer, I 
have been what you call funny a great many 
years ; only I made the common mistake of 
dosing children with humour instead of giving 
it to ‘grown-ups.’ You see, 1 hadn't then 
found out that children, although extremely 
humorous to others, have necessarily very 
little sense of humour of their own, hut 
are very, very of fact little people* 
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enthusiasm about everything connected 
with my profession, and this carried me 
smiling through the vast amount of 
plaster cast and antique drawing I was 
destined to do*” 

Somehow one finds it difficult, in 
looking about Mr. Robinson's studio 
and through his portfolio of inimitably 
droll sketches, to picture him drawing 
careful studies of Ilyases and the frieze 
of the Parthenon, He began his train¬ 
ing at a suburban art school when about 
the age of sixteen, going through the 
ordinary course of instruction. 

“ 1 gained there the usual prizes and 
passed the usual * exams/ or some of 
them/ 1 he added, modestly. A$ a 
matter of fact he was a particularly 
brilliant pupil, and one of his fellows 
predicted of him a glowing success as 
a Royal Academician. After a course 
of study at the British Museum, young 
Robinson secured the coveted R*A* 
Studentship. “ After that,” he observed, 
grimly, 14 1 could study more antique 


A book for them, 1 feel, should take 
them most seriously. * Stniwwel- 
peter ! to a child is real earnest, 
and is consequently, I believe, the 
most successful book with children. 
The humour that it has is acci- 
dental, and is for us ‘grownups* 
alone. 

“ How did I come to be an artist 
at all ? I can hardly answer, except 
that my development was gradual 
only. I suppose, too, the instinct 
was hereditary. At all events, my 
father was an artist and my grand¬ 
father was an artist 1 don't believe 
I showed any great promise as a 
boy, although I was certainly fond 
of drawing, and, like most boys, 
drawing more from my fancy. I fear 
I was a poor copyist; in fact, the 
ordinary school drawing lesson used 
to bore me as much as some of the 
other lessons* 

4i Later, as a student, I was 
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SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH.— A STUDENT OF HIRDOLOGY 
DISGUISED AS A GLOW-WORM STUDYING THE HA HITS 
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SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH.-AN EMINENT 
lUkDIST DISGUISED AS A RAIN-CLOUD 
STUDYING THE WAVS OF THE 
UMBRELLA BIRD. 

Rough Sketch for a Humorous Picture. 
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MRS, -—: “BUT WE'VE CAUGHT THE FISH/ 


A PLEASANT AFTERNOON. 


than ever* Nowa¬ 
days, they tell 
me, the student 
is not required 
to study so much 
of the antique/ 
Otherwise, I 
should not won¬ 
der if artists were 
so me t i m e s 
driven to l>e- 
c o m e comic 
draughtsmen 
from sheer des¬ 
peration ! My 
refuge for a time 
was in landscape, 
and landscape 
painting is still 
a source of keen 
enjoyment to 
me/” 

Forced at an 
early age to earn 
his own liveli¬ 
hood, Mr. Robin¬ 
son’s systematic 
art education 
ended on the 
day that a firm 
of London pub 
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Ushers bought 
his first drawing 
for publication. 
To book illus- 
t r a t i o n he 
turned. Besides 
n u m e r o u s 
volumes for 
children, many 
of the classics 
have been em¬ 
bellished by his 
pencil, and at 
the present time 
he is engaged 
upon a series of 
dravings in 
colour illustra¬ 
tion-one of the 
great master¬ 
pieces of litera¬ 
ture -— a repro¬ 
duction of which 
will appear this 
ail i u mm This 
work will give the 
artist an opportu¬ 
nity of displaying 
his powers as a 
colourist and de¬ 
corative painter. 
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ever came into my head, without thinking 
whether or not it violated the canons of pro¬ 
bability, My humour, I should say, has Seen 
subject to literary rather than artistic influences, 
and in this way I possibly owe something to 
Lewis Carroll and W, S* Gilbert, 
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“Gradually 1 found that what was 
primarily meant to interest the children 
interested their eiders a good deal 
more. If a sketch of mine was very 
extravagant the youngsters turned 
from it in incredulity, but I observed 
that the boredom of the child was 
directly in inverse ratio to the delight 
of his parent. 1 ’ 

“ Then that was really the begin 
ning of your humorous work as we 
know r it now ? ” 

“ Yes; the first of my serious 
drawings of a comic idea, intended 
for adults, appeared some three years 
ago in the Tatler . Please note that 
in my opinion a humorous artist 
may regard his work every bit as 
seriously as even a religious painter. 
I have, always tried to make my 
draWi f r*i9 ll humarBijs internally, so f 
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NARROW ESCAPES— A **THRILL" ON THE 
BRIGHTON LINE, 


“I liked drawing for children. It 
was a relief to my mind, because I 
didn’t feel it necessary to restrict 
myself; I could just put down what- 
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THE*; GENTLE ART 
OF CATCHING 
THINGS.— 
TICKLING FOR 
THE BANDICOOT 
IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES, 

Hjf permiMiem of " The 
Shtteh: 

speak, as well as 
externally in its 
subject. I try to 
convey as much 
as possible by the 
drawing alone, or, 
where wording is 
necessary, to 
make that as 
succinct as I cam 
I like a series— 
that is, a succes¬ 
sion of adven¬ 
tures happening 
to the same per¬ 
son—or ramifica¬ 
tions and appli¬ 
cations of the 
same idea, be¬ 
cause I find that 
this gives me the 
greatest chance 
to let myself go 
and bring all the 
drollery out of 
which the notion 



THE GENTLE ART 
OF CATCHING 
THINGS,— 
TRAPPING 
WHELKS ON THE 
SHORES OF THE 
CASPIAN SEA. 

By JrrrtH iittinn nf " The 
SL-etch . 1 ' 


PRESENCE OF MIND. — AN INOFFENSIVE METHOD OF 
REDUCING THE SPEED OF MOTOR CARS ADOPTED AV 
TWO COUNTRY POLICEMEN. i 


is capable/ 1 
T hough M r, 
Robinson be¬ 
lieves in boiling 
down the letter¬ 
press he believes 
in u piling up 11 
the drawing, put¬ 
ting in all the 
accessories Ins 
fancy can supply, 
so that the re¬ 
sult becomes 
ludicrous from 
very excess of 
This is 


realism, 
a novel 
tion of 
lessness 

child. 


adapta¬ 
ble art- 
of the 
w hose 
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sketches will 
make a man roar 
with laughter, but 
which are done 
in all seriousness. 
You see this in 
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such drawings as “The Gentle Art of Catch* 
ing Things/' “ British Sports/ 1 and “ The 
Wiles of Wily Willy,” one of the first-named 
of which series so tickled the fancy of 
President Fallieres that he passed it round 
the table at an Elysee Palace luncheon. 


serious or heavy. Cynicism, I find, is par¬ 
ticularly unpopular. 

“ What is my method of work? Rather a 
plodding one. When a likely subject strikes 
me I jot it down, and afterwards draw it in 
outline, as if I were drawing for children or 



CUPID AND THE JESTER. 


causing, we are told, many of the guests to 
nearly choke with laughter. Other series are 
“ The Seven Ages of Man,” “Exceptions That 
Prove the Rule/' “ Presence of Mind,” and 
“The Descent of Man.” 

“ I think,” says the artist, as we turn the 
portfolio of original sketches, “ 4 The Descent 
of Man ' was least popular on account of its 
cynicism and its gruesomeness People want 
their humour to be as light as it can be, and 
for the time to be reminded of nothing 


for my own amusement. The final drawing 
is usually a copy of this in wash, I don't 
deviate much, as you will see on comparison 
of the preliminary sketches with those that 
have been published.” 

Opinions may, perhaps, differ as to which 
is the funnier of the two—the original sketch, 
bearing all the marks of the inspiration of 
the moment (even though the moment he, in 
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But after having heard the artist's own theory 
and explanation one is hound to say there is 
something in it, and that Mr Robinson's ideas 
gain by being elaborated as much as possible* 
Of course, we do not get very much of his 


It may be objected, also, that Mr* Robin¬ 
son's birds—from a nightingale to the 
common or garden hen—are singularly alike. 
In fact, he confesses to a “ comic ” bird—a 
creation of his own, which he regards as a 



now CHARLES II. ESCAPED DETECTION AFTER TOE BATTLE OF WORCESTER. 

ftjf pe.rmi**hnt < 1 / " The Skdth." 


splendid technique in the original sketches, 
such as that reproduced under the title, “An 
Eminent Birdist disguised as a rain-cloud 
studying the ways of the Umbrella Bird, 11 or 
“ A Student of Birdology disguised as a glow¬ 
worm studying the habits of the Nightjar,” 
because the artist's for/e technically is his 
landscape treatment, and here we have only 
an outline, and faint at that* 


kind of “property” to be introduced as 
often as possible—with the assurance that 
it will be found amusing. You will find this 
humorous fowl—generally plucked—cropping 
up unexpectedly in his designs until it has 
now won recognition in juvenile circles. One 
little miss of live who saw a plucked fowl 
for the first time on the kitchen table ran 
to tell her mamma that one of Mr. Robinson's 
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birds had flown in downstairs and gone to 
sleep ! 

It is not so noticeable—this lack of realistic 
accessories—in such a sketch as that called “A 
Missing Line Competition/ 1 where a passing 
balloonist is seen making off with the products 


theme, dwelling lovingly on each detail, so 
that, to use his own words, 11 1 almost get 
to believe in it myself.” 

Comic draughtsman though he is, Mr. 
Robinson has a very strong vein of pic¬ 
turesque sentiment in his composition, 



An example of Mr. Heath Kobinwn's Comic-SeDUm^ntal Allegory- 
If# fHiiniatou of "Tha Tntie x. iH 


of a morning’s dreary waiting on the part of 
four listless—and irresistibly droll—anglers* 

Very quaint and droll are some of the titles 
that greet the eye. Mr. Robinson seems 
almost to have invented a new species of 
humour in titles alone, as, for instance, 
“'Pickling for the Bandicoot in New South 
Wales,” “ Trapping Whelks on the Shores 
of the Caspian Sea,” and sc forth. Having 
once got such a legend one can see how 
the artist brings out all the drollery of the 

Vol. x h jc v i.—7 


although he is careful, unless drawing for 
children, to keep this strictly within bounds. 
One of the best of his sketches in this vein 
is a representation of Cupid, who, in his noc¬ 
turnal rambles, has shot a moon-struck loiterer 
fairly through the heart with one of his gold- 
tipped shafts, only to discover that he has 
wasted an arrow on a scarecrow. There is 
gentle satire in this allegory. The short¬ 
sighted love-god, we Fear, shows a prankish 

hu "W.WWTO of a lar s et - 
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"MY AFRICAN JOURNEY" 

BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL M.P. 

V.—THE KINGDOM OF UGANDA. 


HE East Africa Protectorate is 
a country of the highest interest 
to the colonist, the traveller, 
or the sportsman. But the 
Kingdom of Uganda is a fairy 
tale You climb up a railway 
instead of a beanstalk, and at the end there 
is a wonderful new world. The scenery is 
different, the vegetation is different, the 
climate is different, and, most of all, the 
people are different from anything elsewhere 
to be seen in the whole range of Africa. 
Instead of the breezy uplands we enter a 
tropical garden* In place of naked, painted 
savages clashing their s[>ears and gibbering in 
chorus to their tribal chiefs a complete and 
elaborate polity is presented. Under a 
dynastic King, a Parliament, and a powerful 
feudal system an amiable, clothed, polite, and 
intelligent race dwell together in an organized 
monarchy upon the rich domain between 
the Victoria and Albert Lakes* More 
than two hundred thousand natives are able 
to read and write. More than one hundred 


thousand have embraced the Christian faith. 
There is a Court, there are Regents and 
Ministers and nobles, there is a regular 
system of native law and tribunals; there is 
discipline, there is industry, there is culture, 
there is peace* In fact, I ask myself whether 
there is any other spot in the whole earth 
where the dreams and hopes of the negro- 
phile, so often mocked by results and 
stubborn facts, have ever attained such a 
happy realization* 

Three separate influences, each of them 
powerful and benevolent, exercise control 
over the mass of the Baganda nation* First, 
the Imperial authority, secular, scientific, tlis^ 
interested, irresistible; secondly, a native 
Government and feudal aristocracy corrected 
of their abuses, yet preserving their vitality; 
and thirdly, missionary enterprise on an 
almost unequalled scale. Under the shelter 
of the British Flag, safe from external 
menace or internal broilj the child-King 
grows to a tempera^ and instructed maturity. 
Lrnmml^lVpHXOCfftW&yi&fN State, Ite 
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presides at the meetings of his council and 
Parliament, or worships in the huge thatched 
cathedral which has been reared on Nami- 
rembe Hill Fortified in their rights, but re¬ 
strained from tyrannical excess, and guided by 
an outside power, his feudatories exercise their 
proper functions. The people, relieved from 
the severities and confusions of times not 
long ago, are apt to learn and willing to obey. 
And among them with patient energy toils a 
large body of devoted Christian men of 
different nations, of different Churches, but a 
common charity, tending their spiritual needs, 
enlarging their social and moral conceptions, 
and advancing their education year by year. 

An elegance of manners springing from a 
naive simplicity of character pervades all 
classes. An elaborate ritual of friendly 
salutations relieves the monotony of the way¬ 
farer's journey* Submission without servility 
or loss of self-respect is accorded to con¬ 
stituted authority. The natives evince an 
eagerness to acquire knowledge and a very 
high observant and imitative faculty. And 
then Uganda is from end to end one beauti¬ 
ful garden, where the staple food of the 
people grows almost without labour, and 
where almost everything else can be grown 
better and easier than anywhere else. The 
planter from the best islands in the West 
Indies is astonished at the richness of the 
soil Cotton grows everywhere. Rubber, 


fibre, hemp, cinnamon, cocoa, coffee, tea, 
coca, vanilla, oranges, lemons, pineapples are 
natural or thrive on introduction. As for our 
English garden products, brought in contact 
with the surface of Uganda they simply give 
one wild bound of efflorescence or fruition 
and break their hearts for joy. Does it not 
sound a paradise on earth ? Approach and 
consider it more closely. 

The good ship Ckmcnt Hi// f named after 
a well-known African explorer, has carried 
us smoothly and prosperously across the 
northern corner of the Victoria Nyanza, and 
reaches the pier of Entebbe as the afternoon 
draws towards its close. The first impression 
that strikes the eye of the visitor fresh from 
Kavirondo is the spectacle of hundreds of 
natives all dressed in long clean white 
garments which they wear with dignity and 
ease* At the landing-place a sort of pavilion 
has been erected, and here come deputations 
from the Chamber of Commerce—a limited 
body of Europeans—from the Goanese com¬ 
munity, and from the numerous Indian colony 
of merchants. A tonga drawn by two mules 
takes me to Government House, and from a 
wide mosquito-proof veranda I am able to 
survey a truly delightful prospect* The most 
beautiful plants and trees grow in profusion 
on all sides* Beyond a blaze of violet, 
purple, yellow', and crimson blossoms, and an 
expanse of level green lawns, the great blue 
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lake lies in all its beauty. The hills and 
islands on the horizon are just beginning to 
flush to the sunset. The air is soft and cool. 
Except that the picture actually looks more 
English in its character, one would imagine 
it was the Riviera. It must be too good to 
be true. 

It is too good to be true. One can hardly 
believe that such an attractive spot can be 
cursed with malignant attributes. Vet what 
is true of the East Africa Protectorate is 
even more true of Uganda. The contrast 
between appearance and reality is more 
striking and more harsh. Behind its glittering 
mask Entebbe w ears a sinister aspect These 
smiling islands which adorn and diversify the 
scenery of the lake supported a few years ago 
a large population. To-day they are desolate. 
Every white man seems to feel a sense of 


There are many who advocate the abandon¬ 
ment of Entebbe as the administrative capital 
and the restoration of the seat of Govern¬ 
ment to Kampala. But the expense of trans¬ 
ferring public offices and buildings lately 
erected to another site is altogether beyond 
the slender resources and not among the 
most urgent needs of the Uganda Protector¬ 
ate. Great improvements have been effected 
recently in the sanitation of Entebbe. The 
bush and trees, which added so greatly to its 
picturesque appearance, have been ruthlessly 
cut down ; and with them, mirahik dktu, have 
vanished the mosquito and the sleeping- 
sickness tsetse fly. Half a mile away on 
either side of the settlement are groves which 
it might easily be death to enter; but the 
inhabited area is now quite clear. 

Besides, the general unhealihiness of the 
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undefinable oppression. A cut will not heal; 
a scratch festers. In the third year of resi¬ 
dence even a small wound becomes a 
running sore. One day a man feels jjer- 
fectly well ; the next, for no apparent cause, 
he is prostrate with malaria, and with malaria 
of a peculiarly persistent kind, turning often 
in the third or fourth attack to blackwater 
fever. In the small European community at 
Entebbe there have been quite recently two 
suicides. Whether, as I have suggested in 
East Africa, it be the altitude, or the down¬ 
ward ray of the Equatorial sun, or the insects, 
or some more subtle cause, there seems to 
be a solemn veto placed upon the white 
man’s permanent residence in these beautiful 
abodes. 


country so far as the European is concerned 
is not local to Entebbe. It is widely spread 
in slightly different degrees throughout the 
whole of Uganda ; and Kampala is certainly 
not exempt. Finally, there is a reason of a 
different character which ought to impose 
a final bar on any return of the Imperial 
Government to the native city. Uganda is 
a native State. Much of our success in deal¬ 
ing with its population arises from the fact 
that we work through and by the native 
Government. And that Government could 
not fail to lose much, if not all, of its separate 
and natural identity if it were overwhelmed 
by the immediate proximity of the supreme 
Administration, 

* 1 s[K almost unknown 
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land, Entebbe certainly presents many remark¬ 
able evidences of progress. The slopes of the 
lake shore are covered with pretty villas, each 
standing in its own luxuriant garden. There 
is an excellent golf course, and a very bright 
and pleasant society. Guardian over all this 
stands the Sikh. There are two companies 
of these soldiers, one at Entebbe and the 
other at Kampala, who, being entirely immune 
to local influences of all kinds, constitute what 
Mr. Gladstone used to call the u motor 
muscle " of I mperia! authority. I have always 
admired the Sikh in India, both in his can¬ 
tonments and in the field. But somehow 
his graceful military figure and grave counte 


who take the decision will have incurred a 
responsibility which few would care to share 
with them. 

So far as human force is concerned, the 
British power in these regions is at present 
beyond challenge. No man can withstand it. 
But a new opponent has entered the lists and 
will not be denied. Uganda is defended by 
its insects. It would even seem that the 
arrival of the white man and the increased 
movement and activity which his presence 
has engendered have awakened these formid¬ 
able atoms to a realization of their powers of 
evil. The dreaded Spirillum tick has begun to 
infest the roads like a tiny footpad, and scarcely 
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nance under the turban, as he stands erect 
beside his rifle on guard over British interests 
six thousand miles from the Punjab, impresses 
the eye and the imagination with an added 
force. He is a picked volunteer from all 
the Sikh regiments, who delights in Uganda, 
thrives under its, to him, milder sun, lives on 
nothing, saves his doubled pay, and returns 
to India enriched and proud of his service 
across the sea. If at any time considerations 
of expense, or the desire to obtain a complete 
homogeneity in the military forces of the 
Protectorate, should lead Lo the disbandment 
or withdrawal of these two companies, those 


any precautions avail with certainty against him- 
This tick is a dirty, drab coloured creature 
the size and shape of a small squashed pea. 
When lie bites an infected person he does 
not contract the Spirillum fever himself, nor 
does he transmit it directly to other persons. 
By a peculiarly malevolent provision of Nature 
this power is exercised not by him but by his 
descendants, who are numbered in hundreds. 
So the poison spreads in an incalculable pro¬ 
gression. Although this fever is not fatal, it 
is exceptionally painful in its course and dis¬ 
tressing in There are five 

or sixLtidJ-xiECtfiElof fever, 
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in which the temperature of the victim may 
rise even to 107 degrees; and afterwards the 
eyes and hearing are temporarily affected by 
a kind of facial paralysis* Road after road 
has been declared infected by this scourge, 
and officer after officer struck down as he 
moves on duty from place to place. The 
only sure preventive seems to be the destruc¬ 
tion of all old grass-huts and camping grounds, 
and the erection along the roads of a regular 
system of stone-built, properly-maintained 
and disinfected rest-houses, in which the 
traveller may take refuge from the lurking 
peril Anri this will have to be done. 

But a far more terrible shadow darkens 
the Uganda Protectorate. In July, 190t, a 
doctor of the Church Missionary Society 
Hospital at Kampala noticed eight cases of 
a mysterious disease* Six months later he 
reported that over two hundred natives had 
died of it in the Island of Buvuma, and 
that thousands appeared to be infected. 
The pestilence swiftly spread through all the 
districts of the lake shore, and the mortality 
was appalling. No one could tell where it 
had come from or what it was caused by. 
It resisted every kind of treatment and 
appeared to be universally fatal Scientific 
inquiries of various kinds were immediately 
set on foot, but for a long time no results 
were obtained, and meanwhile the disease 
ran along the coasts and islands of the great 
lake like fire in a high wind* By the middle 
of 1902 the reported deaths from Tryfano- 


somiasiSy or a sleeping sickness” as it has 
come to be called, numbered over thirty 
thousand. It was still spreading rapidly 
upon all sides* and no clue whatever to its 
treatment or prevention had been obtained. 
It seemed certain that the entire population 
of the districts affected was doomed* 

On April 28th, 1903, Colonel Bruce, whose 
services had been obtained for the investiga¬ 
tion of “sleeping sickness ” through the instru¬ 
mentality of the Royal Society, announced 
that he considered the disease to be due to a 
kind of trypanosome, conveyed from one 
person to another by the bite of a species of 
tsetse fly called Gfossimx pa/palis . His theory 
was strongly supported by the fact that the 
disease appeared to be confined to the 
localities infested by the fly. The fly-belt 
also could be defined with precision, and was 
rarely found to extend more than a mite or 
two from water. The news that Europeans 
could no longer consider themselves immune 
from the infection caused, as might be 
imagined, much consternation in the white 
community. Nearly everybody had been 
bitten by tsetses at one time or another, but 
whether by this particular species when 
actually infected remained in suspense. 
Moreover, tsetse flies abounded in such 
numbers on all parts of the lake shore that 
their wholesale destruction seemed quite im¬ 
possible, What then ? 

For a time Bruce’s discovery 
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measures. The scourge fell unchecked By 
the end of 1903 the reported deaths num¬ 
bered over ninety thousand, and the lake 
shores were becoming fast depopulated. 
Whole villages were completely exterminated, 
and great tracts in Csoga, which had formerly 
been famed for their high state of cultivation, 
relapsed into forests. The weakness of the 
victims and the terror or apathy of the sur¬ 
vivors permitted a sudden increase in 
the number of leopards, and these fierce 
animals preyed with daring and impunity 
upon the living, the dying, and the dead. 

Further investigations, which were anxiously 
pushed on in many directions, revealed Lhe 
existence of the tsetse fly over widespread 
areas. In the interior of Usoga, on the banks 
of many rivers, in swamps on the shores of the 
Albert Lake and Lake Albert Edward, these 
swarming emissaries of death were found to be 
awaiting their message. All that was needed to 


Any decrease in the mortality in any 
district up to the present time is due, not 
to any diminution in the virulence of the 
disease, but simply to the reduction of 
possible victims, owing to the extermination 
of the inhabitants. Ruvuma, a few years 
ago one of the most prosperous of all the 
islands, contains fewer than fourteen thousand 
out of thirty thousand. Some tit the islands 
in the Sesse group have lost every soul, while 
in others a few moribund natives, crawling 
about in the last stages of the disease, are all 
that are left to represent a once teeming 
population. 

“ It might have been expected/' writes 
Mr, Heskcth Bel!, the Governor of Uganda, 
to whom 1 am indebted for much valuable 
information on this subject, “that, even 
though the negroes showed inability to grasp 
tlie theory of the transmission of disease by 
the agency of insects, the undeniable deadli- 
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arm them with their fatal power was the arrival 
of some person infected with the microbe. 
The Albert shores and several parts of the 
Upper Nile soon became new centres of pesti¬ 
lence. Thousands of deaths occurred in Un- 
yoro. By the end of 1905 considerably more 
than two hundred thousand persons had 
perished in the plague-stricken regions, out 
of a population in those regions which amid 
not have exceeded three hundred thousand. 


ness of the countries bordering on the lake 
shore would have induced them to flee from 
the stricken land and to have sought in 
the healthier districts inland a refuge from 
the pestilence that was slaying them by 
thousands. An extraordinary fatalism, how¬ 
ever, seems to have paralyzed the natives, 
and, while deploring the sadness of their fate, 
thev appear to ^g^pted death almost 
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The police of science, although arrived 
late on the scene of the tragedy, were now 
following many converging clues. 'lhera- 
peutic investigation into the treatment and 
origin of the disease, entomological examina¬ 
tion of the resorts, habits, dangers, and life- 
history of the fly, and administrative measures 
of drastic authority are now being driven 
sternly forward. Knowledge has accumu¬ 
lated. Fighting the sleeping sickness is like 
laying a vampire. To make the spell work, 
five separate conditions must be present — 
water, bushes, trees, the tsetse fly ( Glossina 
palpalis ), and one infected person. Remove 
any one of these and the curse is lifted. But 
let them all be conjoined, and the sure 
destruction of every human being in the 
district is only a matter of time. 

The Government of Uganda is now pur¬ 
suing a policy based on the appreciation of 
these facts. Wherever it is necessary to 
come to the lake shores, as at Entebbe 
Munyonyo, Ripon Falls, Fajao, etc., the 
tsetse fly is banished or eliminated by cut¬ 
ting down the trees, clearing away the bush, 
and planting in its place the vigorous, rapid 
growing citronella grass, which, once firmly 
established, holds its own against invading 
vegetation. Wherever it is not possible to 
clear the shores of tsetse flies, they must 
be cleared of inhabitants. And the extra¬ 
ordinary operation of moving entire popu¬ 
lations from their old homes to new places 
—often against their will —has been actually 
accomplished within the last year by a 
combined dead-lift effort of these three 
tremendous forces of Government which 
regulate from such different points of view 
the lives and liberties of the Baganda. 

It does not follow that the lake shores will 
have to be abandoned for ever. In a very 
short-time—some say two days, some eleven 
hours—the infected tsetse is free from poison 
and can no longer communicate it; and once 
the disease has been eradicated from the 
population, healthy people might return and 
be bitten with impunity. Nor, on the other 
hand, can we hope, unless some cure capable 
of being applied on a large scale can 
be perfected, that the mortality in the 
immediate future will sensibly diminish. For 
there are many thousands of persons still 
affected, and for these segregation, nursing, 
and compassion comprise the present re¬ 
sources of civilization. 


conducted in so many laboratories, and in 
which Professor Koch has taken a leading 
part, may produce an absolute therapeutic 
remedy. By the administrative measures now 
vigorously enforced it is believed that the 
fatal contact between infected persons and 
uninfected flies, between infected flies and 
uninfected persons, will have been effectively 
broken. We cannot fail to learn more of the 
tsetse. The humble black horse-fly, indis¬ 
tinguishable to the casual observe? from 
harmless types, except that his wings are 
folded neatly like a pair of shut scissors, 
instead of splaying out on either side of his 
back, is now under a bright, searching, and 
pitiless eye. Who are his enemies ? What 
are his dangers? What conditions are 
essential to his existence ? What conditions 
are fatal or inimical? International Com¬ 
missions discuss him round green tables, 
grave men peer patiently at him through 
microscopes, active officers scour Central 
Africa to plot him out on charts. A fine¬ 
spun net is being woven remorselessly around 
him. And may not man find allies in this 
strange implacable warfare ? There are fishes 
which destroy mosquitoes, there are birds 
which prey upon flies, there are plants whose 
scent or presence is abhorrent or injurious to 
particular forms of insect life. In what 
places and for how long will the tsetse 
continue to fly as he is wont over the 
smooth, gleaming water, just above the reeds 
and bushes, just below the branches of the 
overhanging trees ? Glossina palpalis contra 
mundum I 

I have not sought to conceal the perils in 
describing the riches and the beauties of 
Uganda. The harsh contrasts of the land, 
its noble potentialities, its hideous diseases, 
its fecundity alike of life and death, are 
capable of being illustrated by many more 
facts and examples than I can here set down. 
But what an obligation, what a sacred duty 
is imposed upon Great Britain to enter the 
lists in person and to shield this trustful, 
docile, intelligent Baganda race from dangers 
which, whatever their cause, have synchro¬ 
nized with our arrival in their midst ! And, 
meanwhile, let us be sure that order and 
science will conquer, and that in the end 
John Bull will be really master in his 
curious garden of sunshine and deadly 
nightshade. 


One thing is, however, above all things 
important. There must be no losing heart. 

At any moment the researches which are being 

(To be continued. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

OAN HARTLEY’S letter to 
her father was not so easy 
to write as she had imagined, 
She tore up draft after draft, 
and at last, in despair, wrote 
him a brief and dutiful 
epistle, informing him that she had changed 
her name to Trimblett, She added—in a 
postscript—that she expected he would be 
surprised ; and, having finished her task, sat 
trying to decide whether to commit it to the 
post or the flames* 

It was a question that occupied her all the 
evening, and the following morning found 
her still undecided. It was not until the 
afternoon, when a letter came from Captain 
Trimblett, declining in violent terms and at 
great length to be a party to her scheme, 
that she made up her mind. The informa¬ 
tion that he had been recalled to Salthaven 
on the day following only served to strengthen 
her resolution, and it was with a feeling of 
almost pious thankfulness that she realized 

Vo], xxxvL— 3 < 


the advantages of such an arrangement. She 
went out and posted her letter to her father* 
and then, with a mind at ease, wrote a nice 
letter to Captain Trimblett, full of apologies 
for her precipitancy, and regretting that he 
had not informed her before of what she 
called his change of mind, She added that, 
after mature deliberation, she had decided 
not to return to Salt haven until after he had 
sailed. 

Captain Trimblett got the letter next 
morning and, hurrying off to the nearest 
post-office, filled up a telegraph -form with a 
few incisive words dashed off at white heat, 
He destroyed six forms before he had arrived 
at what he considered a happy mean 
between strength and propriety, and then at 
the lady clerk's earnest request altered one of 
the words of the seventh. A few hours later 
he was on his way to Salthaven. 

It was late when he arrived and the office 
of Vyner and Son was closed. He w^ent on 
to Laurel Lodge, and, after knocking and 
ringing for some time in vain, walked back 
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to the town and went on board his ship. The 
new crew had not yet been signed on, and 
Mr. Walters, the only man aboard, was cut 
short in his expressions of pleasure at the 
captain’s return and sent ashore for pro¬ 
visions. 

“Time you went to sea again,” said the 
captain a little later as the boatswain went on 
his hands and knees to recover the pieces of 
a plate he had dropped. 

“ I wish I’d gone a month ago, sir,” said 
Mr. Walters. “Shore’s no place for a 
sailorman.” 

The captain grunted, and turning suddenly 
surprised the eye of Mr. Walters fixed upon 
him with an odd, puzzled expression that 
he had noticed before that evening. Mr. 
Walters, caught in the act, ducked from 
sight, and recovered a crumb that was trying 
to pass itself off as a piece of china. 

“ What are you staring at me for ? ” 
demanded the captain. 

“ Me, sir ? ” said the boatswain. “ I wasn’t 
staring, sir.” 

He rose with his hands full of pieces and 
retreated to the door. Almost against his 
will he stole another glance at the captain 
and blinked hastily at the gaze that met his 
own. 

“ If I’ve got a smut on my nose-” 

began the captain, ferociously. 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Walters, disappearing. 

“ Come here! ” roared the other. 

The boatswain came back reluctantly. 

“ If I catch you making those faces at me 
again,” said the captain, whom the events of 
the last day or two had reduced to a state of 
chronic ill-temper, “I’ll—I’ll——” 

“ Yessir,” said Mr. Walters, cheerfully. 

“ I-” He disappeared again, but his voice 

came floating down the companion-ladder. 
“ I ’ope—you’ll accept—my good—wishes.” 

Captain Trimblett started as though he 
had been stung, and his temperature rose 
to as near boiling-point as science and the 
human mechanism will allow. Twice he 
opened his mouth to bellow the boatswain 
back again, and twice his courage failed him. 
He sat a picture of wrathful consternation 
until, his gaze falling on a bottle of beer, he 
emptied it with great rapidity, and pushing 
his plate away and lighting his pipe sat trying 
to read a harmless meaning into Mr. Walters’s 
infernal congratulations. 

He rose early next morning and set off for 
Laurel Lodge, a prey to gloom, which the 
furtive glances of Mr. Walters had done 
nothing to dissipate. Hartley was still in 
his bedroom when he arrived, but Rosa 


showed him into the dining-room, and, having 
placed a chair, sped lightly upstairs. 

“ I’ve told him,” she said, returning in a 
breathless condition and smiling at him. 

The captain scowled at her. 

“And he says he’ll be down in a minute.” 

“ Very good,” said the captain, with a nod 
of dismissal. 

Miss Jelks went as far as the sideboard, 
and, taking out a tablecloth, proceeded to 
spread the table, regarding the captain with 
unaffected interest as she worked. 

“ He ain’t been very well the last day or 
two,” she said, blandly. 

The captain ignored her. 

“Seems to have something on his mind,” 
continued Miss Jelks, with a toss of her head, 
as she placed the sugar-bowl and other 
articles on the table. 

The captain regarded her steadily for a 
moment, and then, turning, took up a news¬ 
paper. 

“ I should think he never was what you’d 
call a strong man,” murmured Miss Jelks. 
“ He ain’t got the look of it.” 

The captain’s temper got the better of him. 
“ Who are you talking about ? ” he demanded, 
turning sharply. 

Miss Jelks’s eyes shone, but there was no 
hurry, and she smoothed down a comer of 
the tablecloth before replying. 

“ Your father-in-law, sir,” she said, with a 
faint air of surprise. 

Captain Trimblett turned hastily to his 
paper again, but despite his utmost efforts a 
faint wheezing noise escaped him and fell 
like soft music on the ears of Miss Jelks. In 
the hope that it might be repeated, or that 
manifestations more gratifying still might be 
vouchsafed to her, she lingered over her task 
and coughed in an aggressive fashion at 
intervals. 

She was still busy when Hartley came 
downstairs, and, stopping for a moment at 
the doorway, stood regarding the captain with 
a look of timid disapproval. The latter rose 
and, with a significant glance in the direction 
of Rosa, shook hands and made a remark 
about the weather. 

“When did you return?” inquired Hartley, 
trying to speak easily. 

“ Last night,” said the other. “ I came on 
here, but you were out.” 

Hartley nodded, and they sat eyeing each 
other uneasily and waiting for the industrious 
Rosa to go. The captain got tired first, and 
throwing open the French windows slipped 
out into the garden and motioned to Hartley 
to follow. 
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“Joan wrote to you,” he said, abruptly, as 
soon as they were out of earshot. 

“Yes,” said the other, stiffly. 

“ Understand, it wasn’t my fault,” said the 
captain, warmly. “ I wash my hands of it. 
I told her not to. 

“ Indeed! ” said Hartley, with a faint 
attempt at sarcasm. “ It was no concern 
of mine, of course.” 

The captain turned on him sharply, and- 
for a moment scathing words hung trembling 
on his lips. He controlled himself by an effort. 

“ She wrote to you,” he said, slowly, “ and 
instead of waiting to see me, or communi¬ 
cating with me, you spread the news all over 
the place.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Hartley. “As 
a matter of fact, it’s not a thing I am anxious 
to talk about. Up to the present I have 
only told Rosa.” 

“ Only ! ” repeated the choking captain. 
“ Only ! Only told Rosa! Where was the 
town-crier? What in the name of common 
sense did you want to tell her for ? ” 

“ She would have to be told sooner or 
later,” said Hartley, staring at him, “and it 
seemed to me better to tell her before Joan 
came home. I thought Joan would prefer 
it; and if you had heard Rosa’s comments I 
think that you’d agree I was right.” 

The captain scarcely listened. “ Well, 
it’s all over Salthaven by now,” he said, 
resignedly. 

He seated himself on the bench with his 
hands hanging loosely between his knees, 
and tried to think. In any case he saw him¬ 
self held up to ridicule, and he had a strong 
feeling that to tell the truth now would pre¬ 
cipitate a crisis between Vyner and his chief 
clerk. The former would probably make a 
fairly accurate guess at the circumstances 
responsible for the rumour, and act accord¬ 
ingly. He glanced at Hartley standing awk¬ 
wardly before him, and, not without a sense 
of self-sacrifice, resolved to accept the 
situation. 

“ Yes ; Rosa had to be told,” he said, 
philosophically. “ Fate again ; you can’t 
avoid it.” 

Hartley took a turn or two up and down 
the path. 

“The news came on me like a—like a 
thunderbolt,” he said, pausing in front of the 
captain. “ I hadn’t the slightest idea of 
such a thing, and if I say what I think-” 

“ Don’t! ” interrupted the captain, warmly. 
“ What’s the good ? ” 

“ When were you married ? ” inquired the 
other. “ Where were you married ? ” 


“ Joan made all the arrangements,” said the 
captain, rising hastily. “ Ask her.” 

“ But-” said the astonished Hartley. 

“Ask her,” repeated the captain, walking 
towards the house and flinging the words 
over his shoulder. “ I’m sick of it.” 

He led the way into the dining-room and, 
at the other’s 'invitation, took a seat at the 
break fast-table, and sat wondering darkly 
how he was to get through the two days 
before he sailed. Hartley, ill at ease, poured 
him out a cup of coffee and called his atten¬ 
tion to the bacon-dish. 

“ I can’t help thinking,” he said, as the 
captain helped himself and then pushed the 
dish towards him — “ I can’t help thinking 
that there is something behind all this ; that 
there is some reason for it that I don’t quite 
understand.” 

The captain started. “Never mind,” he 
said, with gruff kindness. 

“ But I do mind,” persisted the other. “ I 
have got an idea that it has been done for 
the benefit—if you can call it that—of a third 
person.” 

The captain eyed him with benevolent 
concern. “ Nonsense,” he said, uneasily. 
“ Nothing of the kind. We never thought of 
you.” 

“ I wasn’t thinking of myself,” said Hartley, 
staring; “ but I know that Joan was uneasy 
about you, although she pretended to laugh 
at it. I feel sure in my own mind that she 
has done this to save you from Mrs. Chinnery. 
If it hadn’t-” 

He stopped suddenly as the captain, 
uttering a strange gasping noise, rose and 
stood over him. For a second or two the 
captain stood struggling for speech, then, 
stepping back with a suddenness that over¬ 
turned his chair, he grabbed his cap from 
the sideboard and dashed out of the house. 
The amazed Mr. Hartley ran to the window 
and, with some uneasiness, saw his old 
friend pelting along at the rate of a good six 
miles an hour. 

Breathing somewhat rapidly from his exer¬ 
tions, the captain moderated his pace after 
the first hundred yards, and went on his way 
in a state of mind pretty evenly divided 
between wrath and self-pity. He walked in 
thought with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
and glancing up, too late to avoid him, saw 
the harbour-master approaching. 

Captain Trimblett, composing his features 
to something as near his normal expression 
as the time at his disposal would allow, gave 
a brief nod and would have passed on. He 
found hisjijWtjy, however blocked by sixteen 
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stone of harbour-master, while a big, red, 
clean-shaven face smiled at him reproachfully* 
How are you? Jl said Trimblett, jerkily. 
The harbour-master, who was a man of 
few words, made no reply. He drew back a 


him almost with cordiality, and, for the 
second time in his experience, extended a 
big white hand for him to shake. 

“ I have heard the news, captain/' he said, 
in extenuation* 



little and, regarding the captain with smiling 
interest, rolled his head slowly from side to 
side. 

41 Well! Well ! Well ! ” he said at last. 

Captain Trimblett drew himself up and 
regarded him with a glance the austerity of 
which would have made most men quail. It 
affected the harbour-master otherwise. 

“C—ck ! " he said, waggishly, and drove a 
forefinger like a petrified sausage into the 
other's ribs, The assault was almost painful, 
and, before the captain could recover, the 
harbour-master, having exhausted his stock 
of witticisms, both verbal and physical, 
passed on highly pleased with himself. 

It was only a sample of what the day 
held in store for the captain, and before it 
was half over he was reduced to a condition 
of raging impotence. The staff of Vyner 
and Son turned on their stools as one man 
as he entered the room, and regarded him 
opened-eyed for the short time that he 
remained there. Mr. Vyner, senior, greeted 


Captain Trimblett bowed, and in response 
to an expression of good wishes for his future 
welfare managed to thank him. He made 
his escape as soon as possible, and, meeting 
Robert Vyner on the stairs, got a fleeting 
glance and a nod which just admitted the 
fact of his existence* 

The most popular man in Salthaven for 
the time being, he spent the best part of the 
day on board his ship, heedless of the fact 
that numerous acquaintances were scouring 
the town in quest of him. One or two hardy 
spirits even ventured on board, and, leaving 
with some haste, bemoaned as they went the 
change wrought by matrimony in a hitherto 
amiable and civil-spoken mariner. 

The one drop of sweetness in his cup was 
the news that Mrs. Chi emery was away from 
home for a few days, and after carefully recon¬ 
noitring from the bridge of the Indian ChitJ 
that evening he set off to visit his lodgings* 
He reached Tranquil Yale unmolested, and, 
entering the house ’with a rather exaggerated 
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air of unconcern, nodded to Mr. Truefitt, who 
was standing on the hearthrug smoking, and 
hung up his cap. Mr. Truefitt, after a short 
pause, shook hands with him. 

“ She’s away,” he said, in a deep voice. 

“ She ? Who ? ” faltered the captain. 

“Susanna,” replied Mr. Truefitt, in a 
deeper voice still. 

The captain coughed and, selecting a chair 
with great care, slowly seated himself. 

“ She left you her best wishes,” continued 
Mr. Truefitt, still standing, and still regarding 
him with an air of severe disapproval. 

“ Much obliged,” murmured tlie captain. 

“ She would do it,” added Mr. Truefitt, 
crossing to the window and staring out at 
the road with his back to the captain. “ And 
she said something about a silver-plated 
butter-dish ; but in the circumstances I said 
‘No.’ Miss Willett thought so too.” 

“ How is Miss Willett ? ” inquired the 
captain, anxious to change the subject. 

“ All things considered, she’s better than 
might be expected,” replied Mr. Truefitt, 
darkly. 

Captain Trimblett said that he was glad 
to hear it, and, finding the silence becoming 
oppressive, inquired affectionately concerning 
the health of Mrs. Willett, and learned to his 
discomfort that she was in the same enig¬ 
matical condition as her daughter. 

“ And my marriage is as far off as ever,” 
concluded Mr. Truefitt. “Some people 
seem to be able to get married as often as 
they please, and others can’t get married at 
all.” 

“ It’s all fate,” said the captain, slowly; 
“it’s all arranged for us.” 

Mr. Truefitt turned and his colour rose. 

“ Your little affair was arranged for you, I 
suppose ? ” he said, sharply. 

“ It was,” said the captain, with startling 
vehemence. 

Mr. Truefitt, who was lighting his pipe, 
looked up at him from lowered brows, and 
then, crossing to the door, took his pipe down 
the garden to the summer-house. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“ This time to-morrow night,” said Mr. 
Walters, as he slowly paced a country lane 
with Miss Jelks clinging to his arm, “ I shall 
be at sea.” 

Miss Jelks squeezed his arm and gave vent 
to a gentle sigh. “Two years’ll soon slip 
away,” she remarked. “ It’s wonderful how 
time flies. How much is twice three hundred 
and sixty-five?” 

“And you mind you behave yourself,” said 


the boatswain, hastily. “ Remember your 
promise, mind.” 

“ Of course I will,” said Rosa, carelessly. 

“You’ve promised not to ’ave your evening 
out till I come back,” the boatswain reminded 
her; “week-days and Sundays both. And it 
oughtn’t to be no ’ardship to you. Gals 
wot’s going to be married don’t want to go 
gadding about.” 

“ Of course they don’t,” said Rosa, “ I 
shouldn’t enjoy being out without you neither. 
And I can get all the fresh air I want in the 
garden.” 

“ And cleaning the winders,” said the 
thoughtful boatswain. 

Miss Jelks, who held to a firm and con¬ 
venient belief in the likeness between 
promises and pie - crusts, smiled cheer¬ 
fully. 

“ Unless I happen to be sent on an errand 
I sha’n’t put my nose outside the front gate,” 
she declared. 

“ You’ve passed your word,” said Mr. 
Walters, slowly, “ and that’s good enough for 
me ; besides which I’ve got a certain party 
wot’s promised to keep 'is eye on you and let 
me know if you don’t keep to it.” 

“ Eh ? ” said the startled Rosa “ Who is 
it?" 

“Never you mind who it is,” said Mr. 
Walters, judicially. “ It’s better for you not 
to know', then you can’t dodge ’im. He can 
keep his eye on you, but there’s no necessity 
for you to keep your eye on ’im. I don’t 
mind wot he does.” 

Miss Jelks maintained her temper with 
some difficulty ; but the absolute necessity of 
discovering the identity of the person referred 
to by Mr. Walters, if she was to have any 
recreation at all during the next two years, 
helped her. 

“ He’ll have an easy job of it,” she said, 
at last, with a toss of her head. 

“That’s just wot I told ’im,” said the 
boatswain. “ He didn’t want to take the job 
on at first, but I p’inted out that if you behaved 
yourself and kept your promise he’d ’ave 
nothing to do; and likewise, if you didn’t, it 
was only right as ’ow I should know. Besides 
which I gave ’im a couple o’ carved peach 
stones and a war-club that used to belong to 
a Sandwich Islander, and took me pretty near 
a week to make.” 

Miss Jelks looked up at him sideways. 
“ Be a bit of all right if he comes making up 
to me himself,” she said, with a giggle. “ I 
wonder whether he’d tell you that ? ” 

“He won’t do tjfyatp” said the boatswain, 
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well - behaved, ’sides which he ain't old 
enough.” 

Miss Jelks tore her arm away. “You’ve 
never been and set that old-fashioned little 
shrimp Bassett on to watch me?” she said, 
shrilly. 

“ Never you mind who it is,” growled the 
discomfited boatswain. “ It’s got nothing to 
do with you. All you’ve got to know is this: 
any time ’e sees you out—this party I ni talk’ 
ing of—he’s going to log it. He calls it 


“ Me?” said the boatswain, regarding her 
with honest amazement. “ I don’t want no 
watching. Men don’t.” 

“ In—deed ! ” said Miss Jelks, “ and why 
not ? ” 

“ They don’t like it,” said Mr. Walters, 
simply. 

Miss Jelks released her arm again, and for 

V* 



n SKH IJREW THF RING FROM HER FINGER AND NANDKP IT TO TUB HOATSWAIS." 


keeping a dairy, but it comes to the same 
thing,' 1 

“ 1 know what I call it,” said the offended 
maiden, “and if I catch that little horror 
spying on me he'll remember it/' 

“He can't spy on you if you ain't out/' 
said the boatswain. ft That's wot I told ’im ; 
and when I said as you'd promised he saw as 
W it would be all right. I'm going to try 
and bring him f ome a shark's tooth/’ 

“ Coin' to make it ? ” inquired Rosa, with 
a sniff. “ And might I ask,” she inquired, 
as the amorous boatswain took her arm again, 
“ might I ask who is going to watch you ? 51 


some time they walked on opposite sides of 
the lane. Her temper rase rapidly, and at 
last, tearing off her glove, she drew the 
ring from her finger and handed it to the 
boatswain. 

“There you are ! ” she exclaimed. “Take 
it!” 


Mr. Walters took it and, after a vain 
attempt to place it on his little finger, put 
it in his waistcoat-pocket and walked on 
whistling. 

“ We're not engaged now/ 1 explained Rosa, 


Aye, aye/ 5 said the boatswain, cheerfully. 
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“ Nothing of the kind,” said Rosa. “ I 
sha’n’t have nothing more to do with you. 
You’d better tell Bassett.” 

“ What for ? ” demanded the other. 

“ What for ? ” repeated Rosa. “ Why, 
there’s no use him watching me now.” 

“Why not?” demanded Mr. Walters. 

Miss Jelks caught her breath impatiently. 
“ Because it’s got nothing to do with you 
what I do now,” she said, sharply. “ I can 
go out with who I like.” 

“ Ho! ” said the glaring Mr. Walters. 
“ Ho ! Can you ? So that’s your little 

game, is it? Here-” He fumbled in 

his pocket and, producing the ring, caught 
Miss Jelks’s hand in a grip that made her 
wince, and proceeded to push it on her little 
finger. “ Now you behave yourself, else next 
time I’ll take it back for good.” 

Miss Jelks remonstrated, but in vain. 
The boatswain passed his left arm about 
her waist, and when she became too fluent 
increased the pressure until she gasped for 
breath. Much impressed by these signs of 
affection she began to yield, and, leaning 
her head against his shoulder, voluntarily 
renewed her vows of seclusion. 

She went down to the harbour next day 
to see him off, and stood watching with much 
interest the bustle on deck and the prominent 
share borne by her masterful admirer. To her 
thinking, Captain Trimblett, stiff and sturdy 
on the bridge, played but a secondary part. 
She sent the boatswain little signals of 
approval and regard, a proceeding which was 
the cause of much subsequent trouble to a 
newly-joined A.B. who misunderstood their 
destination. The warps were thrown off, a 
bell clanged in the engine-room, the screw 
revolved, and a gradually-widening piece of 
water appeared between the steamer and the 
quay. Men on board suspended work for a 
moment for a last gaze ashore, and no fewer 
than six unfortunates responded ardently to 
the fluttering of her handkerchief. She stood 
watching until the steamer had disappeared 
round a bend in the river, and then, with a 
sense of desolation and a holiday feeling for 
which there was no outlet, walked slowly home. 

She broke her promise to the boatswain 
the following evening. For one thing, it was 
her “evening out,” and for another she felt 
that the sooner the Bassett nuisance was 
stopped, the better it would be for all con¬ 
cerned. If the youth failed to see her she 
was the gainer to the extent of an evening in 
the open air, and if he did not she had 
an idea that the emergency would not find 
her unprepared. 


She walked down to the town first and 
spent some time in front of the shop-windows. 
Tiring of this she proceeded to the harbour 
and inspected the shipping, and then with 
the feeling strong upon her that Bassett was, 
after all, to provide the major part of the 
evening’s entertainment, she walked slowly 
to the small street in which he lived, and 
taking up a position nearly opposite his house 
paced slowly to and fro with the air of one 
keeping an appointment. She was pleased 
to observe, after a time, a slight movement of 
the curtains opposite, and, satisfied that she 
had attained her ends, walked off. The 
sound of a street door closing saved her the 
necessity of looking round. 

At first she strolled slowly through the 
streets, but presently, increasing her pace, 
resolved to take the lad for a country walk. 
At Tranquil Vale she paused to tie up 
her boot-lace, and, satisfying herself that 
Bassett was still in pursuit, set off again. 

She went on a couple of miles farther, until 
turning the sharp corner of a lane she took a 
seat on the trunk of a tree that lay by the 
side and waited for him to come up. She 
heard his footsteps coming nearer and nearer, 
and with a satisfied smile noted that he had 
quickened his pace. He came round the 
corner at the rate of over four miles an hour, 
and, coming suddenly upon her, was unable 
to repress a slight exclamation of surprise. 
The check was but momentary, and he was 
already passing on when the voice of Miss 
Jelks, uplifted in sorrow, brought him to a 
standstill. 

“ Oh, Master Bassett,” she cried, “ I am 
surprised ! I couldn’t have believed it of 
you.” 

Bassett, squeezing his hands together, stood 
eyeing her nervously. 

“ And you so quiet, too,” continued Rosa ; 
“ but there, you quiet ones are always the 
worst.” 

The boy, peering at her through his 
spectacles, made no reply. 

“The idea of a boy your age falling in 
love with me," said Rosa, modestly lowering 
her gaze. 

“ What! ” squeaked the astonished Bassett, 
hardly able to believe his ears. 

“ Falling in love and dogging my foot¬ 
steps,” said Rosa, with relish, “ and standing 
there looking at me as though you could 
eat me.” 

“You must be mad,” said Bassett, in a 
trembling voice. “ Stark staring mad.” 

“ Don’t make it worse,” said Rosa, kindly. 
“ I suppose you can t help it, and ought to 
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be pitied for it really. Now I know why it 
was you winked at me when you came to the 
house the other day,” 

“ Winked i ” gasped the horrified youth, 
«Mtf n 

" I thought it was weakness of sight at the 
time/’ said the girl, “ but I see my mistake 
now. ] am sorry for you, Htit it can never 
be. I am another’s, 1 " 

Bassett, utterly bereft of speech, stood eye- 
ing her helplessly. 

/ 


with me?” demanded Rosa, springing up 
suddenly, 

“ 1 do,'" said Bassett, blushing hotly. 

“ Then what did you follow me all round 
the town for, and then down here ? ,r 

Bassett, who was under a pledge of secrecy 
to the boatswain, and, moreover, had his 
own ideas as to the reception the truth might 
meet with, preserved an agonized silence. 

“ It’s no good,” said Rosa, eyeing him 
mournfully, “You can't deceive me. You 
are head over heels, and the kindest thing I 
can do is to be cruel to you—for your own 
sake," 

She sprang forward suddenly and, before 



+ l ( IT’s to make vou leavk off loving mb," she explained.* 


“Don’t stand there making those sheep’s 
eyes at me,” said Rosa, "Try and forget 
me. Was it love at first sight, or did it come 
on gradual like?” 

Bassett, moistening his tongue, shook his 
head. 

“Am I the first girl you ever loved?” 
inquired Rosa, softly. 

“No," said the boy. “I mean—I have 
never been in—love. I don't know what 
you are talking about.” 

“ Do you mean to say you are not in love 


the astounded youth could dodge, dealt him 
a sharp box on the ear. As he reeled under 
the blow she boxed the other. 

“It’s to make you leave off loving me,” 
she explained; “ and if I ever catch you 
following me again you’ll get some more ; 
besides which I shall tell your mother.” 

She picked up her parasol from the trunk* 
and after standing regarding him for a 
moment with an air of offended maidenhood, 
walked back to the town. Bassett, after a 
long interval, returned by another road. 


(To be continued.) 
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N depicting the beauty or 
childhood the photographer 
probably enjoys a greater 
advantage over the painter 
than in any other branch of 
portraiture. “ You have to 
shoot as it flies/' said Mr. Arthur Hacker, 
A.R.A., on one occasion, in reference to the 
constant movement, the ever-varying charm 
of a child, and “to shoot as it flies' 1 the 
camera is a far easier instrument to handle 
than the brush. Few children can stand the 
strain of even a short sitting without losing 
some of their freshness and spontaneity, and 
no amount of sympathetic understanding or 
manual quickness on the part of a painter will 
always overcome the difficulty. Thus it comes 
about that a photograph, in comparison with 
a painting, will often gain in animation what 
it loses in colour. But, of course, there are 
photographs and photographs, and even with 
the prettiest models it is not every photo¬ 
grapher who knows how to make the best 
use of his natural advantages. This much 
must be apparent to everyone who glances 
into shop windows where the photographs oF 
children form so attractive a feature. 

How are these photographs regarded from 
the painters' standpoint? Which are the 
types of childish beauty as rendered by the 
camera which most appeal to them? We 
have submitted the question to a number of 
lady artists, who are so much more successful, 
as a rule, than their brothers of the brush in 
the portrayal of children, doubtless because 
they understand so much better their caprices 
and moods, and can more easily manage 
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them as sitters. Every woman is a born 
connoisseur in the beauty of childhood, but 
a woman artist such as Mrs. Perugini or 
Mme. Canziani, so much of whose studio life 
has been spent in its rendering, is also a 
trained expert. 

To the work of contemporary photographers 
Mrs. Perugini does not feel very compli¬ 
mentary, judging by her opinion of a large 
number of examples submitted to her, “All 
the children are affectedly posed,” she 
remarks, after carefully studying them, “and 
there is a distressing air of self consciousness 
about them I do not like. One profile 
portrait of a kind, thoughtful looking little 
girl is nice ; but, as the dear child is com- 
pletely disfigured by the vulgar and terrible 
little hat and veil she wears, her picture is 
scarcely presentable.” 

Eventually Mrs. Perugini made an excep¬ 
tion in favour of ** Springtime/* the lillle 
dark-featured maiden with the garland of 
flowers, reproduced on page 67, although 
of opinion that the photographer had not 
succeeded in making the pretty face very 
interesting. 

In passing judgment upon the same 
collection of photographs Mme, Canziani, 
whose pictures of childhood, though of 
a different type, are as warmly admired 
as those of Mrs. Perugini, was much 
more favourable. She found at least three 
worthy of her commendation. “ As a type 
of pure childish beauty, with holy expression 
and perfect features* I prefer * Somebody's 
Sailor- Boy/ the white of the 
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be so very white I fail to see. It goes far to 
spoil the beauty of the head, and I wonder 
whether the photographer has indiscreetly 
‘touched it up. 1 Of the others I don't think 
much. Those that are pretty are spoilt by 
artificial posing and affectation, or by the 
indiscreet touching-up of the photographer." 

Miss Edith Scanned, who has been 
exhibiting pictures of children at the Royal 
Academy for many years past, selected the 
photograph which she considered “the most 
simple and childlike." 

“It reminds me," she declared, “of the 
lines by Jean Ingelow :— 

The sweet thing smiled, 

But did not speak ; 

A dimple came in either cheek, 

And all my heart went out to her.” 

In Miss Scannell's opinion you must be 
fond of children to be very successful either 
in photographing or painting them.' <4 The 
one thing you must not do," she adds, “ is to 
pose them. Watch them, and some charac¬ 
teristic attitude will give you a picture twenty 
times prettier and more graceful than any you 
could have arranged." 

Mrs. Ernest Normand (Henrietta Rae) 
found so many charming conceptions of 
childhood among these photographs that 
she had some difficulty in choosing the 
one which best expressed her ideal. “ 1 
like this the best," she said finally, taking 
up the photograph we reproduce, “because 
there is a certain suggestion of wild Nature 
about its beauty. I don't care at all for the 
drawing-room type of prettiness in children, 
such as finds most favour with artists at the 
Royal Academy. It is the gipsy type, the 
wilful, perhaps even the naughty, children, 
which appeal to me most—although I might 
not say so if I had to paint many of them. 
Still, as you know, I speak as a mother who 
has brought up two boys, and therefore I 
know something about children on the 
practical, as well as artistic, side." 

Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, the painter of that 
charming idyll of childhood in the Tate 
Gallery, “ Love Locked Out," made her 
choice because the face in the photograph 
was “really childlike and natural." But she 
explained that if it had come within the 
scheme of our article she would have pre¬ 
ferred to send us a photograph from a portrait 
she painted some years ago, when the child was 
kept quite unconscious of the fact of posing. 

Miss Maude Goodman sent us the photo¬ 
graph of a child which has more than once 
figured, we believe, in her own pictures, 
although not in one of those bv which she is 


so widely known. Miss Goodman's “ most 
pleasing " child was about three years of age 
when the photograph was taken. She is now 
about eight. 

“ I think you will agree,” she says, “ that 
the expression is so very natural. I regret 
that the photograph cannot give an idea of 
the child's colouring—golden hair, blue eyes, 
and rather brilliant complexion." 

I have referred to Miss Maude Goodman 
by the maiden name under which she first 
won fame as a painter of children, because it 
is by this name that she has continued to be 
known to the great public. But it is no 
secret that she is known to her friends as 
Mrs. Scanes, the mother of children now 
grown up who, in their early years, were 
the models for some of the most successful 
pictures by which she has charmed so many 
thousands of child-lovers. 

Mrs. Jopling-Rowe had at hand the photo¬ 
graph of a child which, to her eyes, was the 
embodiment of an ideal. 

“ Is it necessary to say why I admire it ? " 
she exclaims. “Analyzing a sentiment robs 
it of its flavour (I have just been ordering 
dinner, so forgive a culinary expression). A 
Frenchman’s remark always remains in my 
memory. He was standing in front of one of 
Whistler’s pictures. A friend asked him why 
he liked it? ‘ Je ne sais pas pourquoi,' he 
answered; ‘ mais cela donne une Emotion ' 
(‘I do not know why; but it gives me an 
emotion'). If anything can make us feel 
emotional, what more do we want?" 

Mrs. Murray Cookesley, who has painted 
some sweet children, although she is best 
known in the Royal Academy catalogues for 
her Egyptian subjects, had no difficulty in 
defining her preference for the photograph by 
which she is represented. 

“It represents the higher-bred type of 
child beauty. The face expresses mind and 
feeling as well as charm of form and colour¬ 
ing. The figure appears to be also perfectly 
formed, and therefore the photograph as a 
whole fulfils my ideal of a beautiful child." 

It is the children of the slums, rather than 
those of high breeding, that Lady Stanley— 
whom probably many readers still think of 
as Miss Dorothy Tennant—has chosen to 
depict, but she has shown a keen eye for the 
grace of childish form even when clothed in 
rags. For her ideal Lady Stanley referred 
me to a photograph taken by her friend, 
Mrs. Eveleen Myers, but she desired to let 
the picture speak for itself, and had nothing to 
say by way of pointing out the qualities in the 
face which m^e^ an apppal to her. 
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V.—The Monster of “ Partridge CreeK.” 

By GEORGES DUPUY. 

[M. Georges Dupuy, the well-known French writer and traveller, who has made many explorations in the 
Polar regions, here relates a most extraordinary experience which befell him in the frozen steppes of Alaska. 
M. Dupuy, whose good faith is beyond question, takes full responsibility for his narrative, which is, it may be 
noted, however remarkable, in no way contradicted by known scientific facts. The drawings which acoompany 
this article have been made from sketches and descriptions supplied by M. Dupuy. ] 


HE story which follows is in 
no sense a romance. I wish, 
in the first place, to ask the 
readers of the following narra¬ 
tive to believe that I am in no 
way attempting to impose upon 
their credulity. Concerning the amazing 
spectacle I am about to describe, I report 
nothing but plain facts, however astounding 
and apparently incredible they may seem at 
first glance, precisely as they appeared to my 
own eyes—and I am possessed of excellent 
sight—and to those of my three companions 
—all three white men—without counting five 
Indians of the Klayakuk tribe, who have their 
camps on the shores of the River Stewart. 

The following are the names of the three 
ocular witnesses who are ready to testify to 
the truth of my assertions: the first is my 
hunting companion for many years, Mr. 
James Lewis Buttler, banker, of San 
Francisco ; the second is Mr. Tom Leemore, 
miner, from McQuesten River, in the Yukon 
Territory; and lastly, the Reverend Father 
Pierre Lavagneux, a Canadian Frenchman 
and missionary at the Indian village of 
Armstrong Creek, not far from McQuesten. 

In the course of ten years’ rambling in the 
four quarters of the world it has been my lot 
to witness a great number of amazing spec¬ 
tacles, and the strange experience of which I 
speak had become no more than a vivid 
recollection when, a few days ago — on 
January 24th, 1908—the following letter 

reached me at Paris. It came from Father 
Lavagneux, who passes his life with his 
savage flock six hundred miles north-west 
of the Klondike. I give it here word for 
word:— 

“Armstrong Creek, 

“January 1st, 1908. 

“ My Dear Son, — The ‘ trader ’ of 
McQuesten has just stopped here with his 
train of dogs and sledges. He has had a 
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hard journey from Dawson, by Barlow, Flat 
Creek, and Dominion. I expect to receive 
by him in another fortnight fresh provisions 
and news of the outside world. To-day is 
the first day of the New Year, and I want 
this letter to express my affectionate wishes 
for your health and happiness. I hope it 
will give me the pleasure of receiving you 
under my humble roof, here, at the other end 
of the earth. I will not believe that you will 
let your old friend in the Great North leave 
his old carcass to the Indians (who will some 
day or other make his coffin out of branches) 
without seeing him once more. 

“I have received your book, the reading cf 
which has given me the greatest pleasure. 
By the way, you are wrong in regard to that 
poor fellow, John Spitz. Alas! he is no 
longer mail-carrier of the Duncan district. 
He died, poor fellow, at Eagle Camp, soon 
after you departed, not having survived the 
wound he received from the ‘ bald-face,’* 
which you will remember. 

“ Talking of ferocious animals, will you 
believe me when I tell you that ten of my 
Indians and myself saw again, on Christmas 
Eve, that horrible beast of Partridge Creek 
passing like a whirlwind over the frozen 
surface of the river, breaking off with his 
hind feet enormous blocks of ice from the 
rough surface? His fur was covered with 
hoar-frost, and his little eyes gleamed like 
fire in the twilight. The beast held in his 
jaws something which seemed to me to be 
a caribou. It was moving at the rate cf 
more than ten miles an hour. The tempera¬ 
ture that day was forty-five degrees below 
zero. At the corner of the ‘cut-off’ it 
disappeared. It is undoubtedly the same 
animal that we saw before. Accompanied 
by Chief Stineshane and two of his sons I 
followed the traces, which were exactly like 

* The bald or cinnamon bear—toe brown bear of the Arctic 
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those which we all saw—Lee more, Buttler, 
you, and I—in the mud of the 4 moose-lick.* 
Six times, on the snow, we were able to 
measure the impression of its enormous body, 
the same size as we found it before, almost 
to the twentieth of an inch. We followed 
them to Stewart, fully two miles, when the 
snow began lo fall slightly and blotted out 
the traces.” 

It was on receipt of this letter that I 
decided to write the story of my own experi- 


my coffee one afternoon in the veranda of 
Father Lavagneux’s cabin when all at once 1 
heard someone whistle from the farther bank 
of the river, A bark canoe, paddled by two 
Indians, was coming up the river in the 
shadow of the trees. Hut tier was with them. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, smiling as I 
met him, and endeavouring to hide his 
visihle agitation, “ I have something very 
strange to tell you. Do you know that pre¬ 
historic monsters still exist ? ” 

I broke out laughing, and together we 
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once, which it recalled so vividly to mind, and 
of which it afforded a striking confirmation. 

The Story of My Friend Buttler. 

The station of McQuesten, that far-off corner 
of the strange country of the Yukon, where 
the eight months of winter are so terrible but 
the short summer so marvellously beautiful, 
was on four occasions my chosen retreat 
during the eight years that I have known the 
North. A friend of mine in San Francisco, 
Mr. Buttler, who had come to Dawson City 
in order to purchase gold mining concessions, 
had promised to join me in order that we 
should go hunting together. I was taking 


returned by the little path which led to the 
Fathers house. When Buttler had taken off 
his muddy boots and was ensconced in a 
comfortable seat he began to recount his 
story as follows 

u Leaving Gravel I^ake, where I arrived 
on Tuesday evening, my last stage was the 
mouth of Clear Creek, where I knew that 
you would send someone to meet tne. 
Travelling was frightfully bad—forty miles of 
marshy country. At last, at nightfall, I 
descended a hill, and bad the pleasure of 
seeing Grant’s cabin, which was lighted up. 
Grant was at hopfjpi and a good supper was 

mornin s 
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(yesterday) he came to tell me, in his reserved 
and silent manner, that three fine moose 
were feeding quietly behind the plateau of 
Partridge Creek. After swallowing a hasty 
mouthful all four of us—Grant, your two 
men, and 1 —started out from the hut We 
made a wide detour ; At the top of a hill, 
where we had hidden ourselves, all of us 
stretched full length on the ground, we per¬ 
ceived, a short distance off in the valley, 
near a 1 moose-lick,’* three enormous moose 


of the main imprint, and a little to the 
side, footprints five feet long by two and a 
half feet wide, the claws being more than 
a foot long, the sharp points of which had 
buried themselves deeply in the mud. There 
was also the print, apparently, of a heavy tail, 
ten feet long and sixteen inches wide at the 
point 

" We followed the tracks of the monster in 
the valley for five or six miles, and then, at 
the ravine of Partridge Creek—a place which 



moving slowly forward and quietly browsing 
on the moss and lichens. All at once they 
gave three simultaneous bounds, and, one of 
the males giving vent to the striking bellow 
which these animals utter only when they are 
hunted or mortally wounded, the three went 
off at a mad gallop towards the south, 
u What had happened? 
u We decided to approach the spot where 
the animals had taken fright so suddenly; 
Arriving at the ( moose-lick,’ a spot about 
sixty feet long and fifteen wide, vre saw in 
the mud, and almost on a level with the 
water of the Mick/ the fresh imprint of 
the body of a monstrous animal. Its belly 
had made an impression in the slime more 
than two feet deep, thirty feet long, and 
twelve feet wide. Four gigantic paws, also 
deeply impressed, had left at each end 

* A sulphur &pHne p rarely freezing in the winter, where 
animals come to drink at all reasons. 


the miners call a gulch—they ceased suddenly 
as if by enchantment.” 

How the Monster Appeared to Us, 

The next day, at five o’clock in the morning, 
Father I^avagneux, Ruttler, Leemore, a neigh¬ 
bouring miner hastily summoned, myself, and 
five men of the tribe, crossed the River 
Stewart in two canoes. Neither of the first 
two guides, who were overcome with terror, 
nor the sergeant of the Mounted Police, who 
received our story with scepticism, nor the 
letter-carrier, would consent to accompany us. 

All day long we searched, without result, 
the valley of the little River McQuesten, the 
flats of Partridge Creek, and the country 
between Barlow and the lofty, snow-covered 
mountains. 

At last, towards evening, tired out, after 
having toiled fbt a long time through the 
great top of a 
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rocky ravine. The sun was setting. Lying 
by the fire we let our eyes wander over the 
glittering expanse of marsh which we had 
just traversed* 

The tea was boiling and everyone was 
preparing to dip his tin cup into the pot, 
when suddenly a noise of roll mg stones and 
a strange, harsh, and frightful roar made us 
all spring to our feet. 

The beast for which we had been look¬ 
ing—a black, gigantic form, the corners of 
his mouth filled with bloodstained slime, 
his jaws munching something, I know' not 
what--was slowly and heavily climbing the 
opposite side of the ravine, making the large 
boulders roll into the valley as he went! 

Struck with terror, Father Lavagneux, 
Leemore, and myself tried to utter a cry of 
fright, but no sound issued from our parched 
throats. Unconsciously we had seized 
each other’s arms. The five Indians were 
crouching down with their faces against 
the ground, trembling like leaves shaken 
by the wind. Buttler was already rushing 
down the hill, 

“The dinosaurus !—it is the dinosaurus 
of the Arctic Circle! ” muttered Father 
La vag n e u x, 
with chattering 
teeth. 

The monster 
h a d stopped 
scarcely twenty 
paces from us, 
and, resting 
upon his huge 
belly, was star¬ 
ing, motionless, 
at the red sun, 
which was bath¬ 
ing all the land¬ 
scape in a weird 
light. 

For a full ten 
minutes, riveted 
to the spot 
by some strange 
force which we 
could not over¬ 
come, did we 
contemplate this 
terrible appa¬ 
rition. 

We were, 
however, in full 
possession of all 
our senses* 

There was not, 


and never will be, in our minds the least doubt 
as to the reality of what we saw. It was 
indeed a living creature, and not an illusion, 
which we had before us. 

The dinosaurus then turned his immense 
neck, but did not seem to see us. FI is 
withers were at least eighteen feet above the 
ground. His entire body from the extremity 
of his yawning jaws—w ? bich were surmounted 
by a horn like that of a rhinoceros - to the 
end of the tail must have measured at least 
fifty feet. His hide was like that of a wild 
boar, garnished w'ith thick bristles, in colour 
a greyish - black. His belly w'as plastered 
with thick mud. 

At this moment Buttler returned to us. 
He told us that he thought the animal 
weighed about thirty tons. 

Suddenly the dinosaurus moved his jaws, 
visibly chewing some thick viscid kind of 
food, and we heard a sound like that of 
the crunching of small bones. Then, 
with a sudden movement, he raised himself 
on his hind legs, and giving utterance to a 
roar—a hollow, indescribable, frightful sound 
—and wheeling round with surprising agility, 
with movements resembling those of a 

kangaroo, he 
sprang with a pro¬ 
digious bound 
into the ravine* 

On the 24th, 
Buttler and 
myself, having 
taken two days’ 
rest, started for 
I >awson City, for 
the purpose of 
demanding from 
the Governor 
fifty armed men 
and mules. 

Here my story 
ends* For a 
month we were 
the laughing¬ 
stock of the 
Golden City, and 
the D a w s o n 
Daily Nugget 
published an 
article about me, 
which was at the 
same time flatter¬ 
ing and satirical, 
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cheap house in a 


was a 
suburb, 

A row of these houses* all 
alike, equally cramped, equally 
sordid, faced the scorching 
sun. The neighbourhood was 
one to break the heart of anyone shut in 
there from sea and heather and the sight of 
anything but dust that suggested summer 
— and in bitter irony the builder of 
these narrow prisons had dignified them 
w i t h historic 
names. “ Holy- 
rood, ,J “Bal¬ 
moral,” “ Inver¬ 
ary,” "Windsor,” 
read like a 
piteous joke 
painted up 
on the blistered 
doors. 

It was in 
“Holyrood” 
that Miss Cle¬ 
mentina McLean 
of Bargaly was 
trying to make 
her bed. 

She was young 
and slight and 
pretty, with pale 
gold hair like an 
aureole, and a 
wistful mouth 
that trembled a 
little, half in 
mirth, half in real 
despair, when 
she saw what a 
poor business 
she was making 
of it 


She had tucked up her sleeves, poor child, 
in valiant imitation of a housemaid ; but her 
flimsy white skirt had a train and was sadly 
unsuitable to the work she was gallantly 
attempting. And she was not playing at 
Cinderella* Her eyes were still dark and 
tragic with the catastrophe that had driven 
them, the McLeans of Bargaly—always since 
the beginning of Scotland in history the 
McLeans of Bargaly—landless and penniless 
into a strange, harsh world. 

It had been their grandfather’s fault at 

first, and after- 
wards their 
father's. Ruin 
had been staved 
off with despe¬ 
rate expedients 
hidden from the 
children of the 
house, until at last 
the earthquake 
had befallen* 
When Peter 
McLean the 
younger lifted his 
inheritance he 
had nothing in 
his hands. 

And so there 
they were, the 
three of them— 
Peter and Cle¬ 
mentina, and 
M i s s Beau- 
champ, their Eng¬ 
lish aunt, making 
their brave effort 
to live a kind of 
life in a narrow 
brick house in a 

-—=— Original from hot and airless 
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“ I’m a poor sort of Cinderella,” said 
Clementina, laughing, and caught her breath , 
for in the real Cinderella story there had been 
a Prince, and in hers—alas !- 

Her hands shook suddenly and she dropped 
the ends of her counterpane and sat down, 
gazing into the quivering heat to which she 
had vainly flung up her window. A faint 
pink came into her cheek and then died away, 
leaving it paler. In this horrible little brick 
house there could be no secrets ; it was 
impossible to be deaf to the voices, terribly 
distinct, in the room below. 

Miss Beauchamp was as usual lamenting 
their straitened lot and how hard it was to be 
careful. It was the chops, she said, plain¬ 
tively, that killed her ; she had thought it 
would be so economical to live on chops. 
And Peter was asking—the girl could fancy 
him jerking up his red head and stammering 
his impatience—why she would incessantly 
harp on their fallen fortunes. 

There was a perceptible pause, to give 
point to the solemnity of her answer. 

“ To point the moral. I must ask you to 
be civil to that man Smith.” 

The girl could hear Peter kicking a chair 
out of his way. 

“ Civil to him ? That bounder ! When 
I think that his father-” 

“ Lent yours money ? It was most 
obliging.” 

“Yes; and then-” the boy’s voice 

choked. 

“ Wanted it back ? Naturally. And took 
Bargaly. My dear, Providence has settled 
things, very nicely. Suppose this Smith was 
a middle-aged wretch with a family ! Instead 
of which he is quite possible. If I could 
only prevail upon you and Tina to see things 
in the proper light-” 

The girl upstairs felt her cheeks turn a 
bitter scarlet. 

“ The poor man worships her,” continued 
Miss Beauchamp, shrilly; “ and he is so 
astonishingly rich-” 

“ We are not for sale.” 

Miss Beauchamp never permitted herself to 
notice irrelevant interruptions ; she pursued, 
louder. 

“ All my efforts,” she said, “ appear to go 
for nothing. Tina is so difficult to persuade, 
and you scowl at him openly and watch him 
like a tiger. I’ve coughed myself hoarse, 
and you would not leave them.alone.” 

Then Clementina heard her brother’s voice 
moved out of all caution. 

“Oh, I know what you want. You want 
me to persecute my sister, my only sister— 

Vol. xxxvi.—11. 


to taunt and reproach her and drive “her into 
marrying this man Smith.” 

“ I never expect you,” broke in Miss 
Beauchamp, sharply, “to have the sense.” 

The house door shut with a bang that 
made the slight walls quiver, and the girl 
upstairs smiled faintly. Peter was fiercely 
loyal to the family pride and to her, and he 
looked at this thing as others would look at 
it. Friendless but stanch, fighting a hard, 
unfamiliar battle, his soul took fire at the 
shameful idea of buying peace. Had she 
called herself Cinderella ? Ah, if the Prince 
should come, in his pomp of money, she 
could not for very shame say “ Yes ” to what 
he should ask her. 

She leaned out suddenly as if she wanted 
air. How strange and heavy this heat was; 
how threatening, like the sultry quiet before 
a storm! How could one breathe here, 
wanting the summer winds, cool off the sea 
and fragrant off the heather ? Her heart 
cried out for Bargaly, for the wide sweep of 
the hills and the blue deepness of the water 
with its rush of little waves at the Sound. 

He could wander unchecked in these dear 
places. All that was his, and in her dreams 
it was haunted by him. Why should he 
trouble to fight her defiant coldness ? Why 
should he not choose another mistress for the 
old castle at Bargaly ? A rich woman, one 
like himself, since it was dangerous to tempt 
the poor. 

The thought hurt her. She caught her 
breath, sighing; and then trembled all over 
because she had seen him coming up the 
street. 

He had followed them; he had found 
them out in this mean refuge where they 
had hidden themselves in exile. Clementina 
held on to the window-sill, fascinated, as she 
watched him looking up blankly from house 
to house. 

Mr. Smith was a big young man with short 
fair hair and ridiculously freckled ; he looked 
absurdly boyish for a man of thirty, and you 
noticed it when he smiled. He discovered 
the house and made a terrific noise on 
the knocker, and as Clementina wondered 
nervously who would have to open it, she 
heard Miss Beauchamp rejoicing as she flew 
at him and dragged him in. 

It was a haughty Clementina who answered 
her aunt’s third, most impatient, call by 
coming down slowly and walking into the 
sitting-room like a Princess. 

Mr. Smith started up, and she was almost 
frightened at the eagerness in his face. Her 
heatttIflhttireld as she HAtnodied him with a 

/- 
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1 Wont you shake 
said, openly dis- 


stifif and formal bow. 
hands with me ? n he 
appointed. 

The girl looked defiantly at Miss 
Beauchamp, who was signalling frantically to 
her to be polite, but let her little, limp hand 


14 Did Aunt Mary ask you to come ? she 
said* 

44 She's awfully good to me, ; said Mr. 
Smith, not denying it* 41 It—it used to 
comfort me to feel I had an advocate/' 


4< Advocate—for the persecution ! " 


said 

her 


11 * won't you shake hands with aie?' he said. 

lie a minute in his* She felt like a caught 
bird, and her heart rebelled at the dreadful 
promptness with which Miss Beauchamp 
deserted her and left her patently, purposely 
alone with him. Only anger lent her the 
courage to stay and brave it out. 

14 Why are you so unkind to me?” said 
Mr. Smith, 

She almost laughed in her nervousness. 

If she were to tell him why ! 

44 Unkind she repeated, haughtily. 

44 Yes,” lie said, gazing at her, this young, 
slight wisp of a thing whose lip was so 
disdainful " I've come a long way to 
see you. Vd have come before, but I didn't 
dare to.” 

Into Clementina's mind flashed a recol¬ 
lection of Miss Beauchamp posting a letter 
obstinately in person two nights ago. She 
trembled, hot all over. 


Clementina, under 
breath. 

He did not catch it; he 
was looking at her in a 
despairing, adoring way, 
that would have softened 
any other woman but this 
desperate girl, who was ask¬ 
ing herself passionately 
whether he too thought she 
was sure to capitulate be¬ 
cause they were so poor 
and ow'ed him money. His 
voice was not quite steady 
when he spoke, 

41 Don't look at me as if I 
was a dragon,” he said. 44 If 
you don't want me to stay 
Til go, I don’t ask you if 
you care for me. I know 
you don't.” The girl turned 
her face from him suddenly 
as if he had struck her, 44 But 
I’d like you to believe that 
if I've bothered you it's been 
only because I loved you so. 
Can't you understand ? ,J 
He stopped, and hesi¬ 
tated. Clementina was very 
still; he could catch the soft 
line of her cheek as she 
stood with her head turned 
away; and a wild hope seized 
him. His face lit up, and he stammered 
wish eagerness* 

“ If you could try ”—he said, unsteadily— 
44 if you could try, my darling, I’d be very 
patient; as patient as the old house at 
Bargaly looking for its mistress ! ” 

She turned round, and her eyes were 
blazing. 

14 Don’t ! " she cried* 44 It's yours, all 
yours. You can do what you like with it ; 
ruin it, bum it down to the ground. Only 
don't dare to hold it out as a bribe. If I— 
loved you ” (bravely), 41 do you think I should 
care for anything in the world but you ? If 
I did not - ■" 

He moved quickly, but she looked at 
him so indignantly that he dropped his 
arms, 

44 Oh! "she qjfjg# 3r¥i ou lllink bad| y of 
me; YQU ,$£Wn- YP4 iVJoujd never dare 
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to insult me so. I would rather die than 
marry you, Mr. Smith." 

“That’s convincing,' he muttered, hope¬ 
lessly. “ You're very proud.’’ 

“ Yes,” said Clementina, slowly, “ I suppose 
I’m proud.” 

There was a short silence. The young 
man was regarding her with a curious, search¬ 
ing look, as if to print her face on his 
memory for a long, long time. 

“Well,” he said, at last, “I’m sorry. I 
thought it was no good, but hope dies hard. 
I only came over, you know, to say good 
bye.” 

“To say good-bye ?” she repeated. The 
anger that had supported her was leaving 
her, and she felt strange and weak. 

“ Yes,” he said, carelessly. “ I’m going to 
Africa. A friend of mine, an explorer, is 
going out, and he and some others want to 
push into the interior.” 

“ Like—like those men who get mur¬ 
dered ? ” said Clementina. 

“ In a mild way, yes. Old Turnham is 
cracked on wild beasts and cannibals, and 
likes to meet them on equal terms; they 
nearly ate him up once or twice, but he can’t 
keep away, and the others are just as bad. I 
was awfully lucky to get the chance. One 
man’s mother persuaded him to drop it, and 
Turnham let me take his place.” 

He spoke with an attempt at sprightliness, 
hardly noticing what he said, but Clementina 
shivered. 

“ Oh," she said, “ but the danger-” 

“ That’s half the fun,” said Mr. Smith. 

*’ And the savages—oh, the savages ! ” 
That’s the other half,” he said, cheerfully. 
“ Oh, we’re all fighting men. I’m the only 
one who’s green, and even I can shoot. You 
see, a chap must have some diversion, and if 
I don't come back-” 

“If you don’t—come-back?” repeated 
Clementina; her voice sounded queer to 
herself. 

“ Well, I was going to say you would be 
rid of me for good,” said Mr. Smith, with his 
brave, boyish smile. He held out his hand 
and took hers and shook it; she felt his 
touch in a dream. He was going. She 
would be released from his courtship, from 
the bitter consciousness that the McLeans 
had nothing to match his money but the 
pride of the dispossessed. The girl who had 
fought against being driven into a marriage 
whose obvious expediency would deserve 
contempt felt strangely reckless. She made 
him a low curtsy “ Bon voyage ! ” she said. 
“ I hope you will find it—warm.” 


And then she found herself staring at him 
in a mist of sudden tears. 

“ Oh, take care of yourself! ” she cried to 
him, with a sob. 

He started; in a minute he had come 
back, and his arm was round her. 

“ Dearest," he said, m a glad, incredulous 
voice, “ do you care ? ” 

She held on to him with ridiculous little 
clinging hands. 

“ Oh,” she said, “ yes, yes, yes ! ” 

Lor a moment there was silence, and then 
Clementina spoke. His arm had trembled 
as it held her, he had scarcely dared to 
touch her—only to kiss her hair. 

. “ And you won’t leave me ? ” she said. 
The man laughed softly. 

“ Leave you ? ” he said. “ Why, you’re my 
girl now —mine to take care of and love and 
comfort; mine always. Leave you ? No.” 

And then Clementina too broke into 
shaking, almost defiant, laughter. 

“ To think that 1 was afraid! ” she said. 
“ Let people judge me; let them despise 
me ! As if I cared ! ” 

The queer recklessness in her voice 
puzzled him. 

“ Why, sweetheart,” he said, “ who is going 
to judge you ? Only, you heartless baby, 
I’d like to know why you half killed me with 
your unkindness." 

“ Oh, I was a proud coward ! ” sighed 
Clementina; her eyes were still wistful, 
gazing up at him. ' “ You believe in me at 
least,” she added, faltering; “ you understand.” 

“Understand?” he said. “Oh, it’s too 
wonderful yet, sweetheart! ” 

And then a sudden, childish terror seized 
her. These horrible explorers might hold 
him to his word. They might say he was 
bound in honour not to leave a gap in their 
ranks. 

When he said carelessly he supposed he 
would have to run up to town and explain, 
she clung to him nervously and implored 
him to telegraph. He laughed tenderly, 
holding her at arms’ length. 

“ What ? ” he said. “ Dash their hopes to 
the ground before I’m quite sure of you ? 
I’ve not asked Peter’s permission yet; he 
may tell me you are too precious-” 

“ Don’t! ” she said, shivering. “ Quick, 
quick; don’t lose a minute. Tell them 
immediately that you cannot go.” 

“ Oh,” he submitted, gaily. “ Anything to 
oblige my Princess. If you’ll kiss me to 
make it real, I’ll run out and send a wire.” 

He stood oypfj her, dear and smiling, and 
the ( £^1’? hesjrt- .fyeat quickly as she lifted her 
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face to bis. And then he was gone, and 
Clementina was left half dizzy with the 
memory of his kiss, 

IL 

The girl felt so confident in her happiness 
that she forgot for the moment that the sky 
had not changed. To her it was heavenly 
kind, but to others it was still the same 
burning, unpitying sky of brass. 

The first blow to her sudden confidence 
came from Peter, when she danced up to 
him, transfigured, and laid her hands on his 
shoulders. He had almost run into Mr, 
Smith at the 
street corner, and 
his face was dis¬ 
turbed, but Cle¬ 
mentina w'as in 
too big a hurry 
to notice that. 

41 Oh, my dear, 
my dear!'* she 
cried. " Dear, 

I'm so—Pm so 
happy* Guess !" 

The tall, 
shabby, red- 
haired young 
aristocrat started 
as if each little 
eager hand was 
a serpent. A 
look that was 
nearly horror 
sprang into his 
eyes. 

44 No, no, no !" 
he interrupted, 
fiercely. “ Don't 
say that you've 
sold yourself, 

Tina, Tina! ” 

44 So 1 d my¬ 
self?" she fal¬ 
tered. She had 
already forgotten 
what would be the 
world's reproach. 

The hot blood of his ancestors flamed up 
in Peter McLean* Was it for this he had 
guarded and sheltered his little sister, wor¬ 
shipping her with a passionate determination 
to win a way for her back to her rightful 
place? Could she not trust him? Or was 
it a mad impulse of self-sacrifice that had 
cheated her into this? She had snubbed 
the man, shunned the man, scorning him 
publicly, and hitherto faced misfortune with 


the same high-spirited bravery as himself* 
His voice rose so high in its incredulous 
anger that it brought in Miss Beauchamp, 
and the girl ran to her blindly in her tears* 

“Oh, comfort me, comfort me, Aunt 
Mary,” she cried ; 11 he will break my 

heart.” 

"Good gracious!” said Miss Beauchamp, 
staring from one to the other* She w f as a 
rather stout woman, of a commanding pre¬ 
sence and an air of muddled diplomacy ; she 
always meant to be kind and believed herself 
to be crafty. 

44 Mr. Smith,” said Clementina, hurriedly, 

clinging to her— 
41 Mr. Smith said 
he had come to 
say good ■ bye* 
He said he w f as 
going to Africa, 
and I said, 4 Take 
care of yourself,’ 
and he said, 4 1 »o 
you care ?' and 
I said — and I 

said-” — her 

voice trailed 
away into excited 
pants* 

“And you 
said, 4 No' ? " de^ 
manded Miss 
Beauchamp, 
severely. 

44 And I said, 
4 Yes* 1 ” 

"And //’ 
burst in Peter, 
44 say that my 
sister shall not 
marry a man 
for his money 
and disgrace 
herself, It's 
plain enough 
what she’s 
doing it for. 1 
would shoot 
him first ! ” 

44 You dear, good, sensible girl! ” exclaimed 
Miss Beauchamp. She patted the gin 
triumphantly on the back. 

41 Hush ! ” she interposed* 44 Let me speak, 
my dear Please remember, Peter, that your 
sister is no doubt acting more for your sake 
than for her own. Instead of reproaches 
you owe her thanks.” 

14 Don't! ” beiefe h eel I Cle m e n t in a, writhing 
in her etifflUERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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“ Dear child, I applaud your good sense ; 
the more so as I hardly dared to expect it. 
It is so difficult for a girl of your age to rise 
above sentiment. Yes, I am quite proud of 
my dear, wise niece.” 

“ Oh, don’t touch me ! ” cried the girl, 
wildly, shaking off the approving hand. 
“ Don’t praise me—don’t dare to praise me. 
Oh, I’ve tried to hate him ; I’ve told myself 
he’s rich and I’m poor, and his father helped 
to ruin us, and people would always whisper 
that I married him for his money ; and I 
would rather die ! But when he said good¬ 
bye to me I couldn’t fight myself any longer 
—I loved him so.” 

She stopped in her hurrying explanation 
and looked imploringly at her brother. 

“ Can’t you believe it ? ” she said. He 
shook his head. 

“ Poor little girl,” he said, compassionately, 
“ it’s no good pretending.” 

“ But I tell you I love him.” 

“ Don’t be a little hypocrite,” said, Peter, 
pity giving place in his voice to a sharp 
contempt. 

Clementina stood looking from one to the 
other, and her young face was pale. 

“ If you can think so ill of me,” she said, 
“ you who have known me as a baby, what 
must he think ? What better right has he to 
believe in me ? Oh, I am so ashamed, I am 
so ashamed ! ” 

She left the room, and they heard her 
sobbing wildly as she fled upstairs. 

“ You thankless wretch ! ” said Miss 
Beauchamp, following to console. 

Peter tramped up and down restlessly, 
pulling at his straggling red moustache. It 
was a horrible position. In his prejudiced 
eyes it was unmistakable that Tina had suc¬ 
cumbed to their aunt’s worldly wisdom and 
incessant preaching of heartless prudence. 

The child must be rescued, but how was it 
to be done ? 

There was only one way. He must send 
the fellow about his business. He stalked 
out into the narrow passage as Miss Beau¬ 
champ, with an air of magnanimous import¬ 
ance, came down the stair. 

“ How is Tina ? ” he asked, anxiously. 

“Oh, congratulate yourself,” said Miss 
Beauchamp, sharply. “ You have made her 
ill. She won’t let me soothe her, but lies on 
her bed crying. Anyone would suppose from 
the way you two go on that this Mr. Smith 
was a monster in human shape. When I 
think of the difficulty I’ve had in prevailing 
upon her and making her see him in the 
proper light- And now she accuses me 


of trying to wreck her life ! I think you are 
both mad.” 

“ Hush ! ” said Peter, savagely. He had 
heard a swift step in the street, and before 
Mr. Smith reached the knocker he had flung 
the door open. 

Miss Beauchamp, thrust into the back¬ 
ground, saw him usher the visitor, with grim 
politeness, into the sitting-room and shut the 
door. She started to pursue them, but 
hesitated, wringing her hands in alarm. 
Would it be safe to warn Tina that mischief 
was going on, or would she cling pusillani- 
mously to her brother’s side ? 

Mr. Smith looked at the man of the house 
with an air of glad comprehension that 
missed the sinister silence in which he had 
let him in. 

“ Has she told you ? ” he said. “ Shake 
hands, will you, and wish us luck.” 

“ Sit down,” said Peter McLean; but the 
lover was too excited. 

“ It is just as if the stars had fallen,” he 
said, his good-looking, freckled face broaden¬ 
ing into a smile. “ I’d made up my mind to 
clear out, you know. I thought it was no 
good haunting her; I thought it was utterly 
hopeless.” 

“ Sit down,” said Peter. 

And then the young man realized that 
something was wrong. 

“What is the matter?” he said. “I’ve 
been drivelling, but I’m so awfully happy, you 
see. What is it?” 

Peter looked at him grimly, with folded 
arms. 

“ I want a word with you before we are 
interrupted,” he said, significantly, “ and I 
mean to have it. You are under the impres¬ 
sion that my sister has promised to marry 
you.” 

Mr. Smith stared at him, puzzled. 

“ I must ask you,” said Peter, slowly, “ to 
have the goodness to release her.” 

“ What do you mean, McLean ? Have 
you taken leave of your senses ? ” cried Mr. 
Smith; and then, suddenly, “ What have 
you done with Clementina ? ” 

Peter McLean winced at the familiar con¬ 
fidence that spoke of his sister by her 
Christian name. 

“ My sister,” he said, loftily, “ is not fit to 
be present at this interview. I’m humbling 
myself for her sake. I’m not exactly a 
diplomat, and I can’t fight you. But if you 
have any decent feeling you’ll let her go.” 

“ What on earth do you mean ? ” said Mr. 

Smith. 'i'riQinsI from 

“ s ? m\ she h s been driven 
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into it? "said Peter, bitterly* “Told—I’m 
putting it plainly, Mr, Smith—that it was her 
business !o mend the family fortunes by 
sacrificing herself to a rich man she hated?" 

“ What?" 

Clementina’s lover was breathing hard ; 
the amazed and happy look was wiped out 
of his face, and he spoke* stammering :— 

“That’s a poor joke, McLean." 

"It’s no joke to us," said Peter, “ Man, 
do you think it is a pleasure to tell you that ? 
The family honour is all we have left, Oh, 
don't flatter yourself you can buy my sister.” 

It was at that moment—when Mr. Smith 
was staring at Clementina's champion, half 
inered u 1 o u s, 
half stricken— 
that Miss Beau¬ 
champ, having 
recovered her 
presence of 
mind, sailed 
majestically into 
the room. 

“ What has 
that wicked boy 
been saying ? ” 
she exclaimed. 

“Don’t be¬ 
lieve it!" and 
then she lost 
her head and 
turned upon 
Peter with an 
incautious ly 
loud aside— 

“ You wretch ! 

After your poor, 
good sister sacri¬ 
ficing herself for 
you - 

“You hear 
that?” said 
Peter, sardoni¬ 
cally. 

“I hear,” said 
Mr. Smith. 

There was a 
short pause. He 
looked round mechanicallv for his hat and 


“ Africa ? " shrieked Miss Beauchamp. 
“Oh, no, no, no! What shall I do ? With 
Tina too upset to be reasonable! Wait till 

I ask her to come down-” 

He stopped her, looking very big and 
boyish with that hurt look on his face, 
and a mouth that was sad and steady. 

“ Don’t," he said. “ Pd rather not. You 
can tell her I won’t worry her any more. 
'Tell her Pd have died twice over to save her 
a minute's pain. I was a fool, you know, hut 
I thought she cared. Perhaps III get over 
it out there. And if there's fighting—” 

He broke off. A little eager figure was 
hurrying down the stair. At her cry he 

turned round 
and took a hasty 
step towards her 
in time to catch 
her as she threw 
herself into his 
arms. 

Over that 
precious, fair 
head he faced 
the other two 
like a soldier 
who had won 
back his flag. 

“My good¬ 
ness !”said Miss 
Beauchamp. 


Ft 

iter w a s 

dumL 

> with sur- 

prise, 

recognis- 

ing 

something 

that was too real, 

too 

passionate 

for 

pretence. 

He 

found his 

voice 

at last. 

“ I 

in a,” he 

s a i d 

, breath- 

lessly, “you 

don't 

mean to 

say 

you love 

him ? 

n 


C letnent i na 
lifted her head 
With his arm 


OVKtt THAT PRECIOUS FAIR HEAD HE FACED THE OTHER TWO. 

bravely from her lover's breast. 


straightened himself, moving to the door. 

“ So I must go to Africa after all," he said, 
bitterly. 


round her she was safe. 

“Oh,” she said, laughing weakly, “I love 
him better than all the world.” 
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T rises and falls 
—the line of 
feminine fashion. 

It expands, it 
contracts, it 
curves, it de¬ 
flects, it rolls 
with a large 
opulence or 
droops in rigid 
angularity; one 
year it is con¬ 
cave, another it 
is convex, and 
when it is and has 
done all these things 
it does them all over 
again. For there is 
nothing new—not even 
in the modes which the fair readers of The 
Strand are wearing this summer of 1908. Only 
there seems to be some occult law which governs 
the recurrence of the various styles. In fact, it 
is not mere chance—there is a science of fashion 
—if certain philosophers, who are now 
foolishly giving up their attention ex¬ 
clusively to economics, physics, and 
biology, would only condescend to find 
it out. 

Of something more than colour and 
form and fabric is the costume d la mode 
—it is even more than line in its relation 
to the wearer. A hat or a dress may 
be the same in form and yet be entirely 
different according to the way it is 
worn. It is often a case, as a glance at 
the accompanying diagrams will show, 
that “ 'T hose behind cried 1 Forward ! * 

And those in front cried ‘ Back ! ? ” 

Many persons of the stupid male 
gender wonder why the attenuation— 
apparent, at any rate—of the present 
ladies* skirts should so suddenly 
follow the amplitude of 1906 and 
the threatened opulent rotundity of 


1900. They think it is reaction, but it 
is not reaction. What were the previous 
marked periods of the hoop and crinoline? 
About 1770, 1820, 1857, i860, 1865—all 
years indicating national, not to say European, 
depression. When, in the tenth year of 
the reign of the good and patient King 
George III., the skirts of the ladies of his 
Court began to expand he should have been 
tilled with instant apprehension, as heralding 
the loss of the American Colonies. Just as 
when France and Napoleon were at the 
height of their glory the robes of the ladies 

were of un* 
wonted scanti¬ 
ness, so when 
England met 
her first re¬ 
verses in the 
Boer War the 
cry went forth, 
“Crinoline is 
coming in*” 
'Fhe close of 


In the above diagram Ujc lisp kildicatf ’he of the skim 

different periods— Nute the nspectivu length and shortness 
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the American Civil War and the end of the 
cotton crisis brought with it the announce¬ 
ment from the mysterious oracle of fashion 
that “ Crinolines will no longer be 
worn.” In other words, it is the wind 
not of prosperity, but of adversity, 
which seems to inflate the skirt <i la 
mode. Ready for any emergency, it 
would seem, are the skirts of the last 
two seasons. For while, with actual 
prosperity, they are apparently of the 
strictest tenuity, yet a closer examina¬ 
tion reveals innumerable copious folds 
and tucks that are ready for any tight¬ 
ness in the money market or national 
disaster. 

Look at the problem how you will, 
our only safety is in the “ pull-backs,” 
we think they were called, of 1875. The 
only objection comes from the ladies, 
who denounce what Miss Ellen Terry, 
in a letter to the present writer, called 
“ vulgarity of line,” and make no secret 
of their love for the full and flowing 
contours of the Greek. It is certainly 
more irksome to move about in a tight 
skirt, even if it does indicate that the 
good times are with us in which the 
dressmaker can be paid. 

It has not escaped the notice of the 
observant, by the by, that men’s nether 


garments also tend to contract in width 
at the same time that ladies’ skirts 
diminish. When length and slimness 
are conjoined a graceful result is usually 
obtained; but it is otherwise when, as 
may be seen by the line for 1809, the 
skirt is short and made still shorter by 
a sort of overskirt, hardly more than an 
apron, which covers the upper portion 
of the garment. The outstanding 
feature of the skirt for 1820, as com¬ 
pared with the hoops and crinolines of 
both an earlier and a later day, is its 
extremely low suspension from the hips. 
It never went lower from the waist than 
in 1820 ; just as the high-water mark— 
if one may use the expression—of the 
waist-band was reached half a century 
earlier, in 1770. Ninety years afterwards 
the crinoline reached its amplest curves, 
but its progress upwards to the armpits 
was suddenly arrested, at least as far as 
the front was concerned, for the intro¬ 
duction of the “ polonaise ” about 1875 
threatened to elevate the back not much 
below the fair wearers’ shoulder-blades. 
This began the vogue of the bustle, or 
“dress improver,” which synchronized 
with and followed the blessed era of the 
“ Grecian bend.” 

For all that they are frequently joined, 



height ol the skirt is iniereuing- Contrast that of 1770 with the low- 
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more or less indisso¬ 
lubly, there is little real 
intimate relation be¬ 
tween the skirt and the 
blouse. The size of the 
blouse, or “shirt,'’ is, 
of course, regulated by 
the length or brevity of 
the waist. In 1785 the 
waist-tine was low; in 
1810 it came, in the 
woman of fashion, just 
under the armpits, lead¬ 
ing a contemporary wit 
to remark that it was 
a pity the ladies pre¬ 
tended to have any 
waist at all, since by 
going an inch or two 
higher the neck would 
serve both purposes! 
But you cannot suspend 
a silk sash from the 



The historical out¬ 
line and length of 
sleeves forms an inter¬ 
esting study. At the 
beginning of the last 
century the woman’s 
sleeve was tight and 
came only to the elbow. 
A decade later it was 
long and baggy, while 
in 1811-12 it first at¬ 
tained the globularity 
of a balloon, and re¬ 
mained so, with inter¬ 
vals of partial deflation, 
until 1830. With the 
accession of Victoria 
the fashionable sleeve 
was long and close - 
fitting, and it was not 
until twenty years later 
that they began to 
bulge again. When they 
did they were gathered 

The waist-line rises or falls each in tightly at the Wrist, 
i8to and very low in 1902. ^ gTC3.t COntfclSt tO the 

later varieties, which 
assume the most fantastic shapes at their 
extremities. In 1875 restricted sleeves were 
again decreed because with the mountainous 
polonaise it would never do to have conspicu¬ 
ous sleeves as well. Tight sleeves were the 
fashion in 1880, and so remained for nearly a 
decade, when they began to bulge about the 
shoulder, and so led to the balloon sleeves of 
1893-97. 1° I 9°4» while they were tight at the 



1906 

1898 

1902 


The line of sleeves expands and contracts—Balloon sleeves 
appear and disappear at intervals. 


neck, to say nothing of leather belts with 
enormous buckles. Somewhere about 
1829 the waist-line fell once more; but 
in the closing days of the crinoline it was 
approaching the armpits again. Six years 
ago long waists were the mode; now they 
are tending to shortness again, with the 
advent of pseudo-Greek draperies. 

Vol. xxxvi.—12. 



In hats, the ^reitest size was attained in 1787 and in X907- 
th<* oddest shape in iSio. 
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covers a wide range of styles, none of which, 
we fear, would quite commend themselves to 
Velumnia or Valeria, or any of the old-world 
dames* The poke-bonnet of 1835 and 18$3 
has a charm of its own : it furnished a piquant 
frame for a pretty face, and even a face which 
is not pretty may enjoy for the nonce a very 
becoming setting. The worst of it is, the 
poke-bonnet had to be taken off, and then, 
alas, came shattered illusions! 



In the early sixties the poke-bonnet of shown in the 

first diagram on this page, was revived. 


top s they were full below- the elbow** We seem 
only to have left a season or two behind when 
the ladies appear determined to do without 
sleeves altogether for day wear; but fortunately, 
on the whole, we think, the new mode stopped 
short at the elbow* What Fashion seems to 
be ever striving for is not only novelty, which 
is refreshing, but also the greatest good of the 
greatest number. In a race of Katishas (the 
lady, you remember, who, though possessed 
or a caricature of a face, had an elbow r that 
people came miles to behold) the ladies 
might forego all opaque arm drapery with 
impunity ; but any style is short-lived which 
is becoming, not to say flattering, merely to a 
select few, After a half-sleeve period it now* 
looks as though an era of close fitting sleeves 
were beginning, 

If we regard the outline of hats, what a gulf 
separates the turban of 1810 and the “ pork- 
pie 11 of i860 from the mighty structures of 
1908 ' Yet we have not yet approached the 
dimensions of the hat of 
1787, Nothing can be 
more certain than that 
the present reign of the 
big hat will be followed 
by a decade of the small¬ 
est variety of head- 
coverings, 

Perhaps the style 
which will never al¬ 
together die out is what 
is denominated the 
“picture-hat,” albeit its 
ve ry modernness m ay 
influence us in our par¬ 
tiality and our prophecy* 

Yet the picture - hat 


The styles in coiffure for a century are 
innumerable, but in the main the outline 
lasts a decade—sometimes two—before it is 
radically altered, The exception to this rule 
is in the last fifteen years or so, when the 
multiplicity of hairdressers and the increased 
attention given to the hair are responsible for 
the most ephemeral and fluctuating modes. 
The only style that has not been revived is 
the straight parting and ear-concealing tresses 
of the ’sixties. The 
chignon had, of course, 
its counterpart in the 
“bun” of 1894. 

Ten years later the 
stu pendous opulent 
upward sweep of the 
1829 “Gibson roll” lent dis¬ 
tinction to many other¬ 
wise plain faces and tour- 
nures. Just now r an era of 
moderation has set in, 
and we are treated to 
little curls and a deft 
manipulation of Nature s 
tresses, somewhat in the 

A variety orjine* of spirit. 
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When the Waters Were Out 

By MAX PEMBERTON. 


J\ 


I. 

P ICTURE a big- 
chimneyed, 
two - storeyed, 
red - brick house, 
dormer windows 
above and narrow 
lattices below, cover 
it with luxurious 
creeper, set it in a 
meadow not half 
a mile from the 
Thames, show the spires of Oxford for 
your far western horizon, place a farm¬ 
house within a mile of it and a mill within 
two, and you will have the home of Gideon 
Nedd, the rascally miser, as the village has 
remembered him. Here he starved himself 
for twenty long years—hither more than once 
came the knights of the skeleton-keys to try 
a bout with him, But Gideon had a double- 
barrelled shot gun, and he was not afraid to 
let it off. “ Tis lead that is all you'll get in 
this house,” he would say, and, for a cer¬ 
tainty, few got more. 

None knew how this miserable outcast 
lived or what his fortune might be. Tradi¬ 
tion had it that lie was very rich, and tra¬ 
dition would not be denied. His few relatives 
had been driven from the house long ago, 
not by his violence, mark you, but simply by 
loathing, for assuredly a more repulsive 
creature had rarely been seen by Thames- 
side, Short and deformed, his face awry 
and shrivelled, his skin lustrous and yellow, 
his eyes mean and watery, his step noiseless 
as that of a cat, men feared him less for 
that which he was than for that which he 
might be. 

Now, this was the man who was waked 
from his sleep upon the night of the third 
day of December by a great sound of rushing 
waters and the dismal voice of winds. There 
had been rain and tempest in the river valley 
for many days past. Men spoke of nothing 

Copj +r iglu. iqo8 p by Max Pemberton 


else but the floods which must follow, and 
duly prepared to resist them. But Gideon 
Nedd took no precautions. His house, built 
upon the rising meadow-land, had been girt 
about by water many a time, but never had 
water brought a message of warning to his 
door. Why should he trouble himself now, 
when so many years had passed ? 

Such was Gideon Nedd, who awoke upon 
that December night and heard the roaring 
of the waters as they leaped above the river's 
bank and spread far and wide across the 
low-lying meadows. He had a good courage 
of his own, and it was rare that any voice of 
the darkness affrighted him. If he could 
not sleep he would spend the time over his 
tattered accounts, or, it might be, in fingering 
the notes and coins which stood to him for 
the labour of a lifetime. Never had a better 
ingenuity been displayed !n hiding a treasure. 
How he would gloat upon the glittering 
pieces, to be sure—what pains he had been 
at to hide them even from his own eyes, for 
he lived alone in the cottage and no other 
human being had set foot in it for more than 
ten years! Scarce a nook and cranny in that 
crazy building which had not its treasure- 
hole—the walls were riddled as though by 
cannon - shots ; there was hardly a sound 
board in any floor you might step upon—the 
very rusting grates were SO many strong-rooms 
wherefrom a deftly-plunged arm might have 
extracted treasure abundant. 

Gideon sat up in his ragged bed and con¬ 
fessed that this particular night of December 
was a “wonder-" Verily it seemed as though 
the house would be lifted up bodily in its 
humid embrace and hurled through the 
blackness. Even Gideon Nedd quailed 
before the sounds. He had never feared 
night before, but now he feared it 
exceedingly. 

The measure of his fear on this night of 
flood is best to be expressed when we say 
that he ventured the luxury of a candle, and, 
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There was a 
little rill of water 
running under the 
outer door, and 
Gideon knew that 
the flood had 
crept over the 
highlands of the 
meadows and, 
defying all tra¬ 
dition, had come 
to menace his 
lonely security. 


IT S&EV.EP AS THOUGH THR HOUSE VOULtl ISE 
Ul p BODIJ.V," 


having lighted it, went downstairs to his 
sitting room as though to hide himself from 
the dismal sounds above. Believing greatly 
in the stability of the Marsh House, as his 
cottage was proudly called, he had no real 
fear for his own safety ; none the less he 
reminded himself that a chimney might fall, 
and that were it to do so he would be better 
off in his pftrlour than up there amid the 
falling tiles* 

Such were the man's thoughts when he 
entered the parlour and set down the candle 
upon the bare wooden table. An instant 
later he had raised it again, with the nearest 
approach to a human cry that lie had uttered 
for many years. 


II 

Hk set the candle 
down upon the 
table once more, 
and crossing to 
the lattice he 
opened it in a 
hush of the wind 
that was ominous 
beyond any words* 
Then he recoiled 
from it, dumb and 
trembling— from 
the host of the 
waters, the deep, 
rushing waters 
pouring down 
from the distant 
hills, leaping 
above the river's 
bed t whitening 
the pastures with their 
foam the waters crying, 
“There shall be no more 
land ” ; the waters which carried the 
dead derisively, blotted out the 
KD hedges, bent and broke the proud 

trees, gathered about the farm build¬ 
ings, swept through the villages—the 
mad, victorious waters which had come to 
his very door and must speedily engulf him. 
This Gideon knew as he drew back from the 
casement and crept toward the empty grate 
as one whose whole body had been struck 
by a sudden numbness, a chilling cold that 
palsied every limb* 

Suddenly he awoke from his trance and 
leaping up recovered in an instant the whole 
power of his faculties, No old man now 
moved about that dank place of peril ; no 
sturdy youth of twenty could have worked 
with a finer spirit or a braver will For 
Gideon had re Timbered his money, the 
lodestar of h!s life, the very rock of his 

being. As in a fiish it had come to him 

B from 
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were indeed the end or but the vain 
imaginings of an old man's brain. 

And what a scene had day revealed 
to him ! Dead cattle went floating by 
upon the torrent of the stream — you 
could see their horns protruding from 
many a natural raft upon which they had 
sought shelter, and sought it vainly, There 
were the bodies of many creatures—sheep 
and dogs and even foxes. Birds had been 
drowned, none might say bow. Many a 
farm-yard, many a park contributed to that 
surpassing scene of ruin. Trees and the 
furniture to which trees had been shaped — 
they went floating by together* Rare and 
costly treasures were swirled about in the 
company of vulgar kitchen furniture, common 
pots and pans, that had no title to keep such 
company. Of the people of the farms, how¬ 
ever, Gideon could tell you nothing. There 
was a moment when he thought that he saw 

wan light surprised 
him si ill at work ; 
it fell as a shadow 
of death upon the 
! reaped coins and 
the mouldy scrip 
—it struck upon his 
liaggard face and 
caused him to look 
up. A voice cried, 

“ H a s t e n ’* — h e 
knew not whence it 
came, but went to 
the window of his 
bedroom and 
opened it to all its 
width 

And then he per¬ 
ceived that the 
whole valley was 
submerged, and that 
anyone who would 
pass out must cross 
a torrent so frightful 
in its impetuosity 
and in its savage 
grandeur that a hand 
of miracle alone 
could deliver him* 


that if the waters invaded his house, if the 
walls fell and the flood engulfed them, then 
was he ruined both in body and in soul* 
Fool had he been to defy the river and 
boast of his security ! 

Why, the very waters, swirling about his 
feet, had awakened him from trance and 
filled his veins with this warm desire to save 
his treasure and flee with it to the hills. Yes, 
ves, he said, a strong man could yet cross the 
higher meadows and breast a road to the 
highlands. 

This was bis sure hope, this his purpose as 
he ran from room to room, delving here and 
spying there, scattering the contents of crazy 
cabinets, pulling up the boards from the floor, 
thrusting his lank arms deep into the recesses 
of the walls, gathering gold and bank notes 
everywhere and pressing them to his naked 
flesh as though their very touch brought heal¬ 
ing* It was dawn when he had done—the 


Gideon blew out 
die candle—pity to 
waste it, even at 
I death's bidding— 
and, going again to 
the window, he 
risked himself if this 
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a young face looking up to him from the 
very depths of the Hood. But he turned 
away shuddering, and preferred to think that 
he had not seen it. 

tie would not believe in his own peril, 
and this was the plain truth. The mocking 
demon who whispered in his ear a story of 
the ultimate woe must be silenced by activity. 
How he worked in those morning hours! 
How he laboured to set his house in order ! 
What care he took to arrange his treasure 
methodically—the gold and silver in bags, 
the bank notes numbered and pinned to- 
gcther, the scrip still in the iron boxes. 
Someone would put off in a boat presently 
and take him from the cottage. 'This he 
repeated until it became a perpetual mutter 
upon his lips ; and he would conclude each 


new spell of activity by running to the 
window and surveying that great expanse of 
waters with eyes in whose sockets the lamp 
of death was shining. There were boats, 
truly—little black shapes moving swiftly upon 
the far horizon—but none whose rowers 
remembered so much as the name of Gideon 
Nedd. What reason had they to do so? 
Which man among them had he befriended ? 
Which had he not sought to cajole and to rob ? 

We may well imagine what the succeeding 
hours meant to this wretched man and in 
what agonies he passed them. Without pity 
himself, he craved pity now with all the 
desperation which deformed nature could 
inspire. Men will tell you that his frantic 
cries for help were heard far across the waters 
by those who rowed the boats to the homes 

more worthy. More 
than one party saw 
him at the window 
praying, cursing, 
beseeching them. 
Indeed, he seems 
to have spent his 
time running from 
room to room, in 
each of which he 
would throw the 
windows back wide 
upon their hinges 
and defy with arms 
extended the 
raging flood below. 
As the water, ever 
pitiless, mounted 
in the valley a 
fever came upon 
him to carry his 
treasure higher, 
and he ran with 
it to the very attics, 
and thence to the 
tiled roof, hus¬ 
banding it by the 
chimneys and 
shrieking when the 
gold trickled out 
between hi stingers. 
Here he lay many 
hours, a horrid 
crouching figure 
beating off death 
with arms upraised 
and crying to the 
God he had for¬ 
gotten for the 
mercy he did not 
And here 
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his nephew Rupert found him ultimately—the 
last man Gideon would have named in all 
Oxfordshire to come upon such an errand at 
such a time. 

IV. 

The punt loomed up in the shadows suddenly, 
a deft paddle steering it and the fine figure of 
an honest British lad at the stern. 

“ Uncle Gideon ! ” the voice cried ; and 
upon that, “ Where are you, Uncle Gideon ? 
Come and catch the rope—I cannot save 
you unless you help me. It is I, Rupert, in 
Dave Williams’s punt. Don’t you hear me, 
Uncle Gideon ? ” 

Now, old Gideon, when he heard these 
words, scrambled to his feet as though a 
hand had struck him. Many a time during 
that long day had he heard phantom voices 
mocking him; but this voice had too 
sonorous a ring in it to leave him doubting, 
and he recognised it instantly for that of 
his nephew Rupert, his sister’s son, to whom 
he had not spoken a single word for five 
long years. How he had hated this lad for 
his very gifts of manliness, independence, 
and good courage ! What threats he had 
uttered against him just because Rupert had 
the pluck to tell him the truth and to say, 
“ You are a sour old curmudgeon, who never 
did any good in the world and never will.” 
Had the boy been deformed, dissolute, a 
sycophant, and a liar, Gideon would have 
liked him well enough and left him every 
penny of his hoard. But he was none of 
these things — just a light-hearted English 
boy who did not care twopence about the 
old man’s wealth and openly despised his 
meanness. 

And it was Rupert who had now come 
over at the peril of his life to save him ; 
Rupert who steered the punt cleverly against 
the comer of the crazy house and there clung 
to the leaden gargoyle with all his strength. 
Gideon could scarce believe his senses—and 
yet deep down in his mind there burned for 
an instant a little flame of envy which 
prompted him to say, “ He shall save me, but 
I will not pay him a penny for doing it.” 
Men do not shed the evil in their nature 
because affliction visits them. Gideon hated 
his nephew more than ever at that moment, 
and yet he would have sacrificed half his 
fortune to be set safely ashore where the 
waters could not harm him. 

“ You are a good lad, Rupert,” he cried, 
“a good lad—and I shall remember this. 
Yes, I knew that you would not forget Uncle 
Gideon. Aye, what I have suffered since the 


sun rose this morning ! What sights I have 
seen, what sounds I have heard ! Nothing 
but dead people all about me—and now you 
are come and we will go away together— 
quickly, quickly, Rupert, away to the hills, 
where we shall laugh at this—oh, good lad, 
to remember old Gideon, to come to him 
when the others had forgotten.” 

Thus he chattered, half mad with the 
sudden joy of it and wholly unable to realize 
the perils which lay before him. A strong man 
still, for his penurious habits had made him 
that, he caught the rope which Rupert threw 
to him and moored the punt with a skill and 
dexterity worthy of a youth. The waters had 
now risen almost to the level of the attics 
below him; he perceived that the force 
of the torrent was broken a little here 
by the higher meadow-land ; nevertheless, it 
caught the punt and drove it against the 
brick-work as though to crush it of very spite. 
There was not an instant to be lost, and so 
Rupert told him. 

“If you would save your life, uncle, come 
at once,” he said. “ Let the sun go down, 
and there will be no to-morrow for any out 
in boats this night. Put your hands upon my 
shoulders, and I will help you down. What 
does anything matter when the waters are 
out. Oh, come at once, for God’s sake ! ” 

Old Gideon answered him by taking his 
money-bags one by one and throwing them 
do*wn into the punt. He did not offer any 
explanation, nor was any needed. Rupert 
knew perfectly well that the old man had 
dragged his fortune to the roof, and was 
making this last desperate effort to save it. 
A smile, in truth, rested upon his face as the 
bags came thumping down and the iron 
boxes crashed upon the wooden boards 
about him. Who ashore would buy this 
hoard at any price to-night, he asked him¬ 
self. Why, an instant’s blundering, and it 
would be overboard, washed out by the flood. 

They were off at last, loosening the rope 
through their fingers and letting the punt 
grate against the eaves until the open water 
caught her and she was swirled onward in 
the torrent’s full embrace. Now, for a truth, 
old Gideon understood why the lad had 
spoken of haste and what the meaning of his 
fearful words had been. Here, in the open, 
the waters raged as though every spirit of 
storm and tempest had been loosed upon 
them. A foaming, seething torrent raced 
down toward Oxford as though the flood¬ 
gates of an ocean had been opened. Over 
fields and hedges, by submerged farms, hill 
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desperate voyage went. They were going 
out, it would seem, to the very whirlpool of 
the flood. Thither the lad tried to steer 
them ; that was the madness of which the old 
man accused him, 

"To the left, Rupert—to the hills/' he 
would cry again and agam ; "yon is the river 
—we shall drown there. What are you 
doing, boy?—to the left, I tell you* Are 
you gone mad, then—do you not see where 
the waters are ? }t 

Rupert, straining at a monstrous paddle, 
answered as calmly 

"I am going to Farmer Weston’s, lie 
and Linney are there. I am going to take 
them ashore with us,” 

Gideon started up and faced him with 
blazing eyes. 


not Linney looking across the waters, 
waiting for him to come to her ? All that day 
he had watched her house afar, wondering 
that none went to her help, and helpless 
himself because he had no boat Now, how¬ 
ever, he accepted the call as one he would 
not have passed by for a king’s ransom, None 
but he knew what terrible woe and despair 
had wrung his heart that bitter day—but 
they were forgotten hy this time, for the 
danger drove them out and he went upon 
his way as though some clear star of his 
love stood in the heavens to guide him to 
Linney’s side, As for this gibbering old 
maniac, Rupert wondered that he had the 
patience to hear him at all 

" 1 am going to save Linney and her 
father,” he rejoined, calmly; “ everyone seems 
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"What is he to us? Is he more than 
life? Do you not see that the boat will sink ? 
What are these folk to us ? Ho, ho ! a pretty 
face grinning at the window. And there is 
death below—death, I tell you. To the 
hills, lad ; I will kill you if you disobey 
me/ 

Rupert did not pay the smallest attention 
to him, but continued to steer the punt 
toward the open, where, as it seemed in the 
very vortex of the current, an old red farm¬ 
house stood up proudly. When Gideon tried 
to snatch the paddle from the lad’s hand, he 
thrust him back with a young giant's strength 
and resumed his task as though it were the 
most ordinary thing in the world to do. Was 


to have forgotten them, but I have not for¬ 
gotten. All this day 1 watched from the hill 
and saw that no boat went near them. What 
does it matter? I must go to them whatever 
happens to me/' 

Gideon sank back upon the boards with a 
low cry of despair. 

"You will drown, lad —you are mad/' be 
said. “ No boat such as this could live in 
yon waters. They will find your body 
beyond Oxford city to-morrow, Will a pretty 
face help you then ? " 

"I shall have done my best—no one can 
do more than that, Please to keep still, 
uncle, It is you w p ho are foolish to think 
that l would turn We shall be there 
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in a few minutes. Linney is waiting for me, 
and I must go to her." 

He plunged the paddle once more into the 
boiling torrent and turned the punt’s head 
toward the distant farm. Old Gideon, more 
afraid than ever he had been in all his life, 
crouched upon the wet floor and fell to 
muttering incoherent words that might have 
been an incantation against the desperate 
madness of the deed. 

Well for old Farmer Weston that his house 
stood upon good high land. He would still 
be safe in the upper rooms, and toward these 
Rupert drove the whirling punt, every muscle 
taut to the task, his eyes upon the distant 
goal, as though turned toward the gates of 
Paradise. 

“ The water is above the ricks, uncle,” he 
exclaimed, as the farm came at last clear to 
their view. “ We must steer by them and 
make for the porch above the hall. I can see 
Linney at the window now. There are two 
or three people there, and she is waving to 
me. Do you throw them a rope when we 
come up. That won’t keep us a minute, and 
we’ll let the punt drift afterwards and try to 
make for Mr. Siever’s gardens. His house 
will be above this, you know, and we might 
land upon one of the terraces. I’m glad to 
see Linney. You don’t know what things 
I’ve been telling myself about her, and there 
she is, looking not a hit frightened, because 
she knew I was coming for her. Now, weren’t 
you wrong to wish me to turn back, 
uncle ? ” 

Gideon made no reply He was all hunched 
up in the middle of the boat, his money-bags 
about him ; and there he sat muttering like 
an ogre, his face black with angry thoughts, 
his hands itching to snatch the paddle and to 
steer madly for that distant haven of the 
hills, which tempted his eyes perpetually. 

Rupert, therefore, had to manage all this 
affair by his own wit, and right bravely he 
acquitted himself, despite the craven he had 
taken aboard. Never was a coxswain in a race 
cooler or more level-headed than he while 
he steered the punt across the rushing stream 
and brought it deftly alongside old Weston’s 
porch. Despising Gideon’s help, he himself 
took the painter in his hand and climbed 
with it to the little balcony on which Linney 
stood. It was a moment they would never 
forget. 

“ I saw you from the hills, and the hours 
were a torture,” he said ; and then in a breath 
he asked her, “ What has happened ? Why 
did no one come for you ? Oh, Linney, if 
you had known—if you had only known 
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what it has been ! And now we are all safe 
together—my little girl, my dearest.” 

1'here were tears upon the girl’s face, but 
they were tears of gladness. The old farmer 
could not utter a single word of thanks, so 
overcome was he. The trembling maid¬ 
servant blubbered aloud for joy. To each of 
them Rupert said, “ We must go at once ; 
there is not a moment to lose,” and then, 
running again to the porch, he would have 
drawn the punt nearer for them to embark at 
their ease. So it was he discovered the 
truth. Gideon Nedd had cut the cord, and 
man and boat were already gone from his 
sight. 

Thus, indeed, it happened, and thus were 
those four people left at the farm, the floods 
still rising around them, and night coming 
down as though to hide them from the eyes 
of the living. 

V 

The water swept through the lower rooms 
of the farm like a mill-race, but there were 
stout timbers above which offered a brave 
resistance and would yet save the inmates if 
the flood rose no higher. Old Weston, one 
of the bravest hearts in Oxfordshire, did but 
shrug his shoulders when he ran over to con¬ 
firm Rupert’s story-and, as for the girls, 
they believed it to be but a momentary acci¬ 
dent which would speedily be repaired. The 
rope had slipped and the boat drifted away. 
Well, was there not a man in charge of it and 
would not he make haste to return ? 

“ He always was the greatest rogue out of 
Newgate,” the farmer said aside to Rupert— 
and then in a gentler voice, “ It is not so 
much for myself as for the girls. He have 
no more heart in his body than a heathen, 
and that he the truth of it Why, I wouldn’t 
treat a dog so, as I’m a living man. And 
he to leave us here and the flood still 
rising! Well, Rupert, lad, we must make 
the best on’t. Won't do to show the white 
feather before Linney, poor lass. Do you tell 
her some tale or another and I’ll stand here, 
forby the old villain should come back. A 
pretty thing to hope for, that. He be half¬ 
way to Oxford, sure and certain.” 

Rupert admitted that it must be so. Very 
quietly and without any fuss he told Linney 
that the rope had broken and the punt drifted 
away. 

“The rope’s slipped, you know, Linney, 
and there’ll be trouble to get the punt round 
again. Don’t;you jf^et about it, dear; your 
father I ’ V ' | U find ^ way out somewhere. 
Now, jusf be my brave littfe girl and go and 
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make us some tea. This old house has 
laughed at many a flood, and she'll laugh 
with the bravest to-night. Trust my word 
lor that, dear; we’ll be in Oxford to-morrow 
night, and you know what that means. Eh, 
Linney, don't you remember what you 
promised me when we go to Oxford 
together ? There’ll be no Linney Weston 
then, but just my brave little wife, who 
never was afraid in all her life, and is not 
going to be afraid to-night.” 

He kissed her very gently on the forehead, 
knowing well how little he believed the words 
he spoke. Even Red Farm, as the old house 
was called, could hardly stand out against 
such an onslaught as this. Why, the very 
floors heaved to the rushing waters, the walls 
trembled, the foundations were quivering. 
Let a few r hours go by, let the river breast 
those beams on which they stood, and the 
whole fabric must collapse as a house of 
cards. None knew this better than Rupert, 
nor did any so rage in his heart when he 
remembered the trick that had been played. 
That monster of a man, that devil in human 
shape—was he any better than a common 
murderer, to leave gentle women to this 
fate, to save himself and his dirty money 
when the worst of men would have turned 
back ? 

Rupert swore that if he lived he would 
avenge the night. The agony that he suffered 
was for one whom he loved best on earth, 
and there is no human grief to surpass such 
mental torture as that. 

They took their tea in the front bedroom 
of the farm, and gathered afterwards upon 
the porch of the house, setting a candle upon 
the window-sill and crying out from time to 
time lest any rescue party w r ere abroad. The 
night had turned wondrously silent, with a 
glorious canopy of stars above, and a great 
golden moon to make lakes of light upon 
the eddying waters. Everywhere the scene 
was so unfamiliar that even Farmer Weston 
could make nothing of it. 

“ The very hills have moved,” he would 
say; “this be a new world for me. Aye, 
children, that things should change so—and 
we the happiest people in all England three 
days ago. Well, God’s will be done. ’Tis 
not in us to alter the Divine Providence, 
whatever it may be.” 

He called them all to the window', for in 
his heart he believed that the end was near 
and that the * old house must speedily be 
submerged. 

Taking his seat upon the parapet, whereby 
the stream raced joyously as though in 


triumph of its victories, he put his arm 
about Linney’s waist and bade her sing 
to him. 

“The old hymn, lass, that I have loved 
all my life—sing the old hymn and let the 
waters hear.” 

She obeyed him, giving Rupert her hand 
to hold, and looking out wistfully upon the 
golden night. Very sweetly the familiar 
words, “ O, God, Our Help in Ages Past,” 
went ringing across the waters, at once a 
dirge and a prayer which should be answered 
or be hushed as Fate inscrutable alone could 
determine. And when the hymn was sung 
all sat very silent for a full hour, watching the 
creeping waters and knowing that the end 
was very near. 

Rupert was the first to break in upon this 
terrible silence, and he did so standing up 
and shading his eyes, that he might the better 
pierce the shadows. Fearful almost of his 
own vision, he asked the farmer presently 
whether or no his eyes cheated him, and, 
receiving a vague answer, he remained there, 
none the less, a black figure in the aureole, a 
man who trembled lest the night deceived 
him and the worst were unknown. 

“ Yonder ! ” he cried ; “ what is that 
yonder, farmer ? ” 

“Tis the shadow of the old barn upon 
the waters, Rupert.” 

“ God send that it be something else. 
Give me your hand, farmer; I am going up 
to the roof above.” 

Farmer Weston, trembling like a child, 
helped him up to the dormer window', and 
counted ten full seconds before he spoke 
again. 

“ Is aught there to see, Rupert, lad ? ” 

“ I cannot tell you, Mr. Weston ; wait now 
awhile. There’s something afloat between 
the eaves of the barn—I’m going over to 
see.” 

Again a spell of silence. The farmer cried, 
“ Go careful, lad, for Linney’s sake.” He did 
not dare to speak to his daughter; did not 
dare to look at her. But she was by his 
side when Rupert spoke again, and her 
eyes were wet with tears when they heard 
his voice. 

“ The boat is here, farmer. Come you 
and give me a hand. The boat is here, 1 
say — we are saved, as sure as God’s in 
Heaven.” 

Farmer Weston climbed to the roof with¬ 
out a word. The punt was there, as Rupert 
had declared it to be. But of Gideon Nedd, 
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VI. 

Of the miser's end none will ever tell the 
story* No man knows how he died or by 
what irony of the waters his fortune was 
engulfed* Many victims of that memor¬ 
able flood there were, but none whose death 
was so little mourned. He had striven to 
save his life, and, striving, had lost it* True, 
there is a tradition of a bag of gold being 
dragged from the river some months 


afterwards ; and romantic youths hunt 
the fields to this day for the treasure 
that was lost* Rupert, upon his part, has 
long forgotten it. 11 Twould have brought 
no luck,” he says, and that is the common 
verdict* 

For Rupert has riches enough in his cottage 
amid the hills—and there the river's gift lies 
close to his heart, priceless beyond, 
treasure that man eovdd win* 
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An Inquisition in Leather. 

By W. H. RICHARDS. 
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T was in an antique shop in 
the purlieus of Westminster 
that I first met him — a 
pleasant-faced little old gentle¬ 
man who might have stepped 
out of a page of Pickens — 
whose years ran well into the allotted span. 
He was contemplating with no small degree 
of satisfaction the latest acquisition to his 
store of treasures—a devil, no less* life-sized 
and fashioned of leather. The workmanship 
was exquisite, the appearance fearsome and 
awe-inspiring. 

“This, I think, completes the collection," 
said he, contemplatively, as he stood back to 
better survey his prize. 

Sitting, for we were neither of us pressed 
for time, he told me a wonderful story—a tale 
of the Spanish Inquisition, of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and of Torquemada, the Inquisitor- 
General of impious memory. The sinister 
effigy standing by was, he said, a relic of that 
barbarous institution, the evil works of which 
were unequaheti by even Nuremberg or the 


massacres of St, Bartholomew’s Pay. The 
figure before us was, I learnt, but one of 
nearly a thousand pieces of wondrous design 
and marvellous craftsmanship, the last of 
which he now believed had passed into his 
hands. Their age, he calculated, would be ■ 
about four hundred years. They stood 
originally in the council chamber of the 
Inquisitors at Lisbon, but of the fact concern¬ 
ing their removal to England there was no 
record. The only thing that was known 
regarding them in this respect was that they 
were removed from Lisbon in the early 
part of the seventeenth century by one Don 
Carlos Sebastian, a pirate, whose last will and 
testament my antiquarian friend still holds. 

In this will the erstwhile freebooter boldly 
confesses that he stole the effigies, but how, 
when, or where, he leaves to the imagination. 
It is possible that the gruesome collection 
was being conveyed by sea to some unknown 
port, when the slow-sailing merchantmen of 
the period by the speedier 
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the other hand, they may have been stolen 
from Lisbon itself. They may have been 
seized upon whilst being carried in pro¬ 
cession, or the dark chamber of the arch- 
inquisitors may have been raided in the dead 
of night and the relics in this way removed. 
But whatever their history there is no doubt 
that they were in the possession of the 
buccaneer, Don Carlos, by the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

The will in which be disposes of them is 
a quaint and curious document It is dated 
1650 . In lettering still quite distinct it 
commences, “ I, Carlos Don Sebastian,” and 
passes on to say that 
he was a pirate by 
profession. In many 
curious phrases he 
expresses regret for a 
mis - spent life, and 
concludes a remark 
able screed by be¬ 
queathing, inter alia , 
the hundreds of In¬ 
quisition relics to a 
James Allinson, of 
Nespra Hall, York. 

Inquiries have been made, 
but Nespra Hall no longer 
exists, and antiquarians 
are still engaged in en 
deavouring to solve the 
mystery of the legatee. 

All that is known is that 
James Allinson, of Nespra 
Hall, was a soldier, as 
country gentlemen were, 
more or less, in the seven¬ 
teenth century, but the 
relationship which existed 
between James Allinson 
the soldier and I Jon Carlos 
Sebastian the pirate is by 
no means so clear. Allin¬ 
son died intestate, and in 
the course of time the 
whole of the collection 
passed into the Court of Chancery. There 
it remained for many a long year, until the 
property came into the possession of some¬ 
one unknown, who, through the medium of 
a mysterious third party, sold the relics to 
the present owner 

The story of how they came into his 
possession is no less weird than the objects 
themselves. One day a strange, rough-locking 
man came and offered the model of an ancient 
Spanish galleon, worked in leather, for sale. 
The venerable connoisseur, recognising the 


value of the relic, put chased it at once In 
guarded terms the stranger inquired if the 
purchase of any further lots of like value 
would be considered. A bargain was struck, 
and as a result, during a period extending 
over twelve years, bit by bit, the whole unique 
collection has passed into the hands of my 
friend, the last only a few weeks ago. The 
effigies always arrived in the dead of the 
night. Unexpected, still heartily welcomed, 
a ring would come at the bell in the small 
hours, and the connoisseur would be invited 
to come down from bed, to look at one nr 
more pieces that lay, straw-covered, in the 

bottom of a farmers 
cart that stood at the 
door, A bargain would 
be struck, the pieces 
removed, and the 
carter would dis¬ 
appear, perhaps for 
months. Presently he 
would boh up again in 
the same mysterious 
manner, sometimes 
with a huge piece that 
filled a wagon, at others 
with a single piece that 
could be carried in the 
hand. Never by any 
chance would the carter 
say from whom or whence 
he came; only once did 
he admit in the course of 
bargaining that he had to 
go forty miles every time 
to fetch the images. 

On one occasion the 
purchaser endeavoured 
to solve the mystery for 
himself. In the dead of 
night he followed on foot 
the can that had deposi¬ 
ted the latest treasure at 
his door. Through West¬ 
minster to the City and 
Whitechapel the carter 
drove, until in Brick Lane, Spita [fields, he 
pulled up to stay the remainder of the night. 
In the same house sat my friend awaiting the 
dawn and a continuance of the journey. 
Dropping off to sleep, however, he awoke to 
find the carter gone, and there the quest ended. 

It was in this strangely romantic way that 
the whole of what is believed to be the 
unique collection passed into the hands of 
the gentleman whopiow owns them. Quite 
recently the lyase o r the premises in which 
the treasures Were housed fell in, and the 
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The original table around which the marked Inquisitors sat. 
Tlic figure in the centre is holding a candelabrum. Alongside is 
a model of a Spanish gull run in leather used as a wine decanter. 

collection had to be removed, A large hall 
was therefore built, and in it today are 
arranged the Inquisition relics in something 
of their original and fearsome splendour. 
The building itself is more like a huge 
strong room than a mere warehouse, for 
the collection is looked upon by those who 
have seen it as an extremely valuable one. 
Roughly estimated, its worth has been set 
down at thirty thousand pounds. 

An invitation to inspect the relics was 
immediately accepted, so, balling a taxicab, 
we drove off, my friend and I, to the south 
side of the river. At length we drew up 
before a small dwelling house, which we 
entered through the basement Carefully 
unlocking the outer door with a number of 
keys, and as carefully locking it when it had 
dosed again, we passed through various 
vaults to the place which had been built to 
accommodate Lhe relics. 

The last of the strong room doors opened 
and then clanged behind us. And what a 
sight ! On all sides were devils, and gnomes, 
and hideous faces, grim-hooded Inquisitors, 
mustiness, and an awful silence. Here, in 
the throbbing heart of London, we stood, as 
it were, alone in the presence of the dead 



past. To describe the scene as it presented 
itself to me is somewhat difficult. To com 
mence with, everything in the chamber was 
of leather. Leather deadens sound, as the 
Supreme Council well knew. The floor, the 
walls, the ceiling, the very door itself and its 
internal fittings were of beautifully worked 
skin in an excellent state of preservation. In 
the centre was the table, ten feet long by 
eight feet wide, leather covered, and sup¬ 
ported by ten cowled monks, fashioned of 
the same material to the most minute detail. 
The chairs that were drawn up to the table 
were life-sized figures in a sitting position, 
with hands at rest on staves. The occupant 
of the chair would have to sit in the lap of 
the figure, the arms of which provide the 
arms of the chair. Several settees on the 
same principle stood round. At the end 
of the room was the presidential chair, from 
which Torquemada and his successors no 
doubt conducted their ghastly business. On 
each side stood other chairs of equally 
marvellous design 
and workman¬ 
ship, that were 
occupied at one 
time, very pos¬ 
sibly, by the two 
assessors. 

Judging from 
the feelings of 
horror that the 
sight of the relics 
inspire even to¬ 
day, the pro¬ 
cedure of the 
Holy Office, as 
arranged by Tor- 
quemada, must 
have thoroughly 
succeeded in its 
purpose of terrify¬ 
ing all who came 
within its meshes. 

It will be remem¬ 
bered that, when 
once the mem¬ 
bers of the council 
had given their 
opinion, it was 
usual to remove 
the prisoner to a 
secret prison in 
the building, 

Theie he was cut 
off from all corn 
m unicat ion \vitft n 
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In the “audiences' 1 
that followed, in the 
original of the cham¬ 
ber in which we then 
stood, it struck me 
how easy it must have 
been to wring almost 
any “confession n 
from the unfortunate 
victim by the aid of 
such impedimenta as 
this. Many of the 
tortures were diaboli¬ 
cally ingenious. After 
a few such “audi¬ 
encesit is difficult 
to believe that any 
survived for the ulti¬ 
mate auto-deT£. 

All round the room 
stood devils and 
dragons, angels and 
elves, all gloriously 
mixed up, speaking, 
mutely though it be, 
of a dead art and a 
dead superstition. On 
either side of the 
door we entered 
stood a doorkeeper 
of massive proportions with a fiendish 
expression on his leather face. The right 
arm was uplifted, the hand gripping a 
long, rusty sword as, though to strike. With 
devilish ingenuity it had been so fashioned 
that on pulling a string ihe arm falls rapidly, 
when anyone passing must receive an ugly 
cut. Opposite the swordsman stood his leather 
colleague, with mouth wide open, as though 
in the act of shouting. Right at the back of 
the throat is fitted a pistol, which, like the 
sword arm of the opposite figure, is operated 
by a string. One can well imagine the terror 
that would seize on the wretched prisoner, 
who, by the time he had run the gauntlet of 
a corridor full of such as these, would be 
ready to confess anything ! Another devilish 
device was embodied in the effigy of a 
life-size Mephistopheles—Satan, with forked 
tongue and tail and huge wings, all in red 
morocco, who carried in front of him a box, 
much as one would hold a snap-shot camera. 
From the front protruded a serpent's head, 
sufficiently terrible in itself. A secret string in 
this case also liberated some four feet of the 
body of the snake concealed within, which 
springs out at one with a realism too nerve- 
shattering to describe. 

Side by side with red gnomes making 
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horrible grimaces hung the lovely figures of 
angels, the idea apparently being to convey 
to the untutored an impression of the joy or 
sorrow of the hereafter. One of the most 
beautiful and artistic pieces of the whole 
collection was that representing Old Father 
Time. Just as he is depicted to-day, so 
the Spaniards of nearly five centuries ago 
imagined him. Resting on his scythe with 
his left arm, in the right hand he held an 
hour-glass. Over his head was a chariot with 
galloping horses, a clock face taking the 
place of the wheel and recording the passing 
hour. The clock still keeps excellent time, 
although it is not often set going. 

Another fine piece of work was a leather 
dragon, perfect in detail — so perfect, in¬ 
deed, that one would imagine it to be of 
curiously-wrought metals. The dragon was 
engaged in the pastime of flogging his 
Satanic Majesty with a seven-thonged whip, 
composed of serpents. On each side of a 
huge leather sideboard, on which were a 
number of leather tankards or beakers, were 
a male and a female devil, life sized, holding 
aloft, as in the act of throwing away, the 
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A male and J female devil throwing victims to perdition* From the mniiV band 
gold coins ire falling., from the woman's a goblet of wine is, being spilt. 


body of a man. From the uplifted glass of 
one the wine was being spilt, from the finders 
of the other coins were falling to the ground. 

On the other band, curiously jumbled up 
with satyrs and dragons and evil-looking 
personages of unknown degree, were some 
beautiful specimens, rich with suggestion, 


representative of the life of 
Christ. Jesus entering Jeru¬ 
salem on an ass was an exquisite 
piece of work. Another strik¬ 
ing group was that of Mary, 
seated also on an ass, with the 
infant Saviour in her lap, By 
the side walked Joseph, leading 
the animal, and a little lamb 
accompanied the party. Christ 
on the cross and a Crusader in 
armour were not the least im¬ 
posing pieces of the collection, 
For an hour and a half I 
wandered round amid these 
relics of a long-forgotten past, 
irresistibly attracted by the un- 
canniness of the place. Sitting 
on the leathern knees of a 
dummy, where grim, bemasked 
Inquisitors once sat, with the 
eye of faith one could almost 
discern Torquemada in the 
chair of state, from which he was wont to 
terrorize and send to the stake all whose 
religious or political convictions were not 
those of the persecuting elect. There they 
stand, grinning and weeping as they have 
grinned and wept forages, absurd, monstrous, 
yet beautiful withal 
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CHAPTER VII, 

GUV FAWKES, 

HREE days, because there bad 
been a quarrel. But days pass 
quickly when the sun shines, 
and it is holiday time, and you 
have a big ruined castle to 
explore and examine—a castle 
that is your own—or your brother’s. 

“After all,’ 1 said Elfrida, sensibly, “we 
might quite likely find the treasure ourselves, 
without any magic mould!warpiness at all 
We’ll look thoroughly. We won't leave a 
stone unturned.” 

So they climbed the steep, worn stairs that 
wound round and round in the darkness- 
stairs littered with dead leaves and mould 
and dropped feathers and the dry, deserted 
nests of owls and jackdaws. 

Then there were arched doors that led to 
colonnades with strong little pillars and 
narrow windows, wonderful little unexpected 
chambers and corners—the best place m the 
whole wide world for serious and energetic 
hide-and-seek, 

“I've got an idea/’ said Edred, “if we 
could get back to where the castle was all 
perfect like a model and draw pictures of 

VuL 3cjr**i+ — 14 . 


every part. Then when we found the trea¬ 
sure we should know exactly what to build it 
up like, shouldn’t we? ,J 

“ Yes/* she said, “ let's begin now-- * 

IC Anil you’ll have to lend me one of your 
pencils/ 1 said he, “ because I broke mine all 
to bits trying to get the parlour door open 
the day you’d got the key in your pocket.” 

So they got large sheets of writing paper, 
and brown calf-bound books for the paper to 
he flat on, and they started to draw Arden 
Castle, And as Elfrida tried to draw every¬ 
thing she knew was there, as well as every¬ 
thing she could see, her drawing soon became 
almost entirely covered with black-lead. 

“Oh,” cried Edred, jumpingupanddropping 
his masterpiece and the calf-bound volume 
and the pencil, “/know. The Brownie! 11 
“ The Brownie ? !J 

“Yes—take it with us, “Then we could 
photograph the castle all perfect." 

This intelligent idea commanded Elfrtda’s 
respect, and she wished she had thought of 
it herself So she said 

“ You’re getting quite clever, aren’t you ? ** 
“Aha,* 1 said Edred, “you'd like to have 
thought of that yourself, wouldn't you ? I 
can be clever sometimes, same as you can.” 

It is very annoying to have our thoughts 
read. Elfrida said, swiftly, “Not often you 
can't,” and then stopped short. In a 
moment the children stood looking at each 
other with a very peculiar expression. Then 
a sigh of relief broke from each. 

“ Fielded ! *' said Edred. 

“ fust in time ! T * said Elfrida. “ It wasn't 
a quarrel ; nobody could say it was a quarrel 
Come on, let's go and look at the cottages, 
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They went They made a tour of inspec 
tion that day, and the next and the next. 
And they saw a great many things that a 
grown-up inspector would never have seen. 
Poor people are very friendly and kind to 
you when you are a child. They will let 
you come into their houses, and talk to you 
and show you things in a way that they 
would never condescend to do with your 
grown-up relations. This is, of course, if you 
are a really nice child, and treat them in a 
respectful and friendly way. 

And when they weren’t visiting the cottages 
or exploring the castle they found a joyous 
way of passing the time in the reading aloud 
of the history of Arden. They took it in 
turns to read aloud. Elfrida looked carefully 
for some mention of Sir Edward Talbot and 
his pretending to be the Chevalier St. George. 
There was none, but a Sir Edward Talbot 
had been accused, with the Lord Arden of 
the time, of plotting against His Most 
Christian Majesty King James I. 

“I wonder if he was like my Edward 
Talbot ?” said Elfrida. “ I would like to 
see him again. I wish I’d told him 
about us having been born so many 
years after he died. But it would have 
been difficult to explain, wouldn’t 
it? Let’s look in Green’s His¬ 
tory Book and see what they 
looked like when it was His 
Most Christian Majesty King 
James the First.” 

Perhaps it was this which 
decided the children, when the 
three days were over, to put on 
the clothes which most resem¬ 
bled the ones in the pic¬ 
tures of James I.’s time 
in Green’s History. 

Edred had full breeches, 
puffed out like balloons, 
and a steeple-crowned hat, 
and a sort of tunic of 
crimson velvet, and a big 
starched ruff round his 
littleneck more uncomfort¬ 
able even than your Eton 
collar is after you’ve been wear¬ 
ing flannels for days and days. 

And Elfrida had long, tight 
stays with a large, flat-shaped 
piece of wood down the front, 
and very full long skirts over 
a very abrupt hoop. 

When the th ree days were over 
the door of the attic, which, as 
usual after a quarrel, had been 


quite invisible and impossible to find, had 
become as plain as the nose on the face 
of the plainest person you know, and the 
children had walked in, and looked in the 
chests till they found what they wanted. 

While they were dressing Elfrida held the 
Brownie camera tightly, in one hand or the 
other. This made dressing rather slow and 
difficult, but the children had agreed that if it 
were not done the Brownie would be, as 
Edred put it, “ liable to vanish,” as everything 
else belonging to their own time always did 
—except their clothes. I can’t explain to 
you just now how it was that their clothes 
didn't vanish. It would take too long. 

And now a very odd thing happened. As 
Edred put on his second shoe—which was 
the last touch to their united toilets—the 
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walls seemed to tremble and shake and go 
crooked, like a house of cards at the very 
instant before it topples down. The floor 
slanted to that degree that standing on it was 
so difficult as to be at last impossible. The 
rafters all seemed to get crooked and mixed 
like a box of matches when you spill them on 
the floor. The tiled roof that showed blue 
daylight through seemed to spin like a top, 
and you could not tell at all which way up 
you were. All this happened with dreadful 
suddenness, but almost as soon as it had 
begun it stopped with a jerk like that of a 
clockwork engine that has gone wrong. 
And the attic was gone—and the chests, and 
the blue-chinked tiles of the roof, and the 
walls and the rafters And the room had 
shrunk to less than half its old size. And it 
was higher, and it was not an attic any more, 
but a round room with narrow windows, 
and just such a fireplace, with a stone hood, 
as the ones the children had seen when they 
looked down from the tops of the towers. 

“ / see,” said Edred, when breath enough 
for speech had returned to him. “ This is 
the place where the attic was after the tower 
fell to pieces.” 

“ But there isn’t any attic, really,” said 
Elfrida. “ You know we can’t find it if we’ve 
quarrelled, and Mrs. Honeysett doesn’t ever 
find it. It isn’t anywhere.” 

“ Yes, it is,” said Edred. “ We couldn’t 
find it if it wasn’t.” 

“ Well,” said Elfrida, gloomily, “ I only 
hope we may find it, that’s all. I suppose 
•we may as well go out. It’s no use sticking 
in this horrid little room.” Her hand was on 
the door, but even as she fumbled with the 
latch, which was of iron and of a shape to 
which she was wholly unaccustomed, some¬ 
thing else happened, even more disconcerting 
than the turn-over-change in which the attic 
and the chests had disappeared. It is very 
difficult to describe. Perhaps you happen to 
dislike travelling in trains with your back to 
the engine ? If you do dislike it you dislike 
it very much indeed. 

The sensations which now held Edred and 
Elfrida were exactly those which—if you 
don’t like travelling backwards—you know 
only too well—and the sensations were so 
acute that both children shut their eyes. 
When the two children opened their eyes 
it was in a room which Edred at least had 
never seen before. To Elfrida it seemed 
strange yet familiar. The shape of the room, 
the position of doors and windows, the 
mantelpiece with its curious carvings—these 
she knew. And some of the furniture, too. 


Yet the room seemed bare—barer than it 
should have been. But why should it look 
bare—barer than it should have been— 
unless she knew how much less bare it 
once was ? Unless, in fact, she had seen it 
before ? 

“ Oh, I know,” she cried, standing in her 
stiff skirts and heavy shoes in the middle of 
the room. “ I know. This is Lord Arden’s 
town house. This is where I was with 
Cousin Betty. Only there aren’t such nice 
chairs and things, and it was full of people 
then.” 

Edred remained silent, his mouth half open 
and his eyes half shut in a sort of trance of 
astonishment. 

“ I don’t like it,” he began. “ Let’s go 
back. I don’t like it. And we didn’t take 
the photograph. And I don’t like it. And 
my clothes are horrid. I feel something 
between a balloon and a Bluecoat boy. And 
you’ve no idea how silly you look—like Mrs. 
Noah out of the Ark, only tubby. And I 
don’t know who we’re supposed to be. And 
I don’t suppose this is Arden House. And 
if it is, you don’t know when. Suppose it’s 
Inquisition times, and they put us on the 
stake ? Let’s go back ; I don’t like it,” he 
ended. 

“ Now you just listen,” said Elfrida, knit¬ 
ting her brows under the queer cap she wore. 
“ I know inside me what I mean, but you 
won’t unless you jolly well attend.” 

“ Fire ahead." 

“ Well, then, even if it was Inquisition 
times it would be all right—for us.” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ I don’t know how I know, but I know 
I do know,” said Elfrida, firmly. “ You 
see, Tve been here before. It’s not real, 
you see.” 

“ It is,” said Edred, kicking the leg of 
the table. 

Elfrida frowned. Afterwards she was glad 
that she had done no more than frown. It 
is dangerous, as you know, to quarrel in a 
boat, but far more dangerous to quarrel in a 
century that is not your own. She frowned 
and opened her mouth. And just as her 
mouth opened the door of the room followed 
its example, and a short, dark, cross looking 
woman in a crimson skirt and strange cap 
came hurrying in. 

“ So it’s here you’ve hidden yourselves ! ” 
she cried. “ And I looking high and low to 
change your dress.” 

“What for?” said Edred, for it was his 
arm which she had quite ungently caught. 

dragged him 
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out of the room. “Why, to attend my lord 
your father and your lady mother at the 
masque at Whitehall. Had you forgot 
already? And thou so desirous to attend 
them in thy new white velvet broidered with 
the orange-tawny, and thy lady mother’s 
diamond buckles, and the silken cloak, and 
the shoe-roses, and the cobweb-lawn starched 
ruff, and the little sword, and all.” 

The woman had dragged Edred out of the 
room and up the stairs by this time. Elfrida, 
following, decided that her speech was the 
harshest part of her. 

“ If she was really horrid,” thought the girl, 
“she wouldn’t try to cheer him up with velvet 
and swords and diamond buckles*” 

“ Can’t I go ? ” she said, aloud* 

The woman turned and slapped her—not 
hard, but smartly, “ I told thee how it would 
be if thou wouldst not hold that 
dunning tongue. No; thou can’t go. 

Little ladies stay at home and sew 
their samplers. Thoult go to Court 
soon enough, I warrant.” 

So Elfrida sat and w atched w hile 
Edred was partially washed—the 
soap got in his eyes just as it gets 
in yours nowadays—and dressed in 
the beautiful white page’s dress, 
white velvet, diamond buckles, little 
sword, and all* 

“ You are splendid/’ she said. 

* £ Oh, I do wish I was a boy,” she 
added, for perhaps the two thou¬ 
sand and thirty-second time in her 
short life. 

“ It’s not that you’ll be wishing 
when your time comes to go to 
Court/’ said the woman. There, 
my little lord, give thy old nurse a 
kiss and stand very cautious and 
perfect, not to soil thy fine feathers* 

And when thou hearesl thy mother’s 
robes on the stairs go out and 
make thy bow like thy tutor taught 
thee/’ 

It was not Ed red's tutor w ho had 
taught him to bow. But when a 
rustling of silks sounded on the 
stairs he was able to go out and 
make a very creditable obeisance 
to the stately magnificence that 
swept down towards him. Elfrida 
thought it best to curtsy beside 
her brother. Aunt Edith had 
taught them to dance the minuet, 
and somehow the bow and curtsy ' 
which belong to that dance seemed 
the right thing now. And the lady 


on the stairs smiled, well pleased. She was 
a wonderfully-dressed lady. Her bodice was 
of yellow satin, richly embroidered; her 
petticoat of gold tissue, with stripes ; her 
robe of red velvet, lined with yellow muslin 
with stripes of pure gold. She had a point 
lace apron and a collar of while satin under 
a delicately-worked ruff* And she was a 
blaze of beautiful jewels* 

“Thou’rt a fine page, indeed, my dear 
son/’ said the lady. “Stand aside and take 
my train as I pass. And thou* dear daughter, 
so soon as thou’rt of an age for it, thou shah 
have a train and a page to carry it** 

She swept on, and the children followed. 
Lord Arden was in the hall, hardly less 
splendid than his wife, and they all went off 
in a coach that was very grand, if rather 
clumsy. Its shape reminded Elfrida of the 

coach which 
the fairy-god¬ 
mother made 
for Cinderella 
out of the 
pumpkin, and 
she herself, as 
she peeped 
through the 
crowd of 
liveried ser~ 
vants to see it 
start, felt as 
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much like Cinderella as anyone need wish to 
feel, and perhaps a little more. But she con¬ 
soled herself by encouraging a secret feeling 
she had that something was bound to happen, 
and sure enough something did. And that 
is what I am going to tell you about. I 
own that I should like to tell you also what 
happened to Edred, but his part of the adven¬ 
ture was not really an adventure at all—though 
it was a thing that he will never forget as long 
as he remembers any magic happenings. 

“ We went to the King’s house,” he told 
Elfrida later. “ Whitehall is the name. I 
should like to call my house Whitehall—if it 
wasn’t called Arden Castle, you know. And 
there were thousands of servants, I should 
think, all much finer than you could dream 
of, and lords and ladies, and lots of things to 
eat, and bear-baiting and cock-fighting in the 
garden.” 

“ Cruel! ” said Elfrida. “ I hope you 
didn’t look.” 

“ A little I did,” said Edred. “ Boys have 
to be brave to bear sights of blood and 
horror, you know, in case of them growing 
up to be soldiers. But I liked the masque 
best. The Queen acted in it. There wasn’t 
any talking, you know, only dressing up and 
dancing. It was something like the panto¬ 
mime, but not so sparkly. And there was 
a sea with waves that moved all silvery, and 
panelled scenes, and dolphins and fishy 
things, and a great shell that opened, and 
the Queen and the ladies came out and 
danced, and I had a lot to eat, such rummy 
things, and then I fell asleep, and when I 
woke up the King himself was looking at me 
and saying I had a bonny face. Bonny 
means pretty. You’d think a King would 
know better, wouldn’t you ? ” 

This was all that Edred could find to tell. 
I could have told more, but one can’t tell 
everything, and there is Elfrida’s adventure 
to be told about. 

When the coach had disappeared in the 
mist and the mud—for the weather was any¬ 
thing but summer weather—Elfrida went up¬ 
stairs again to the room where she had left 
the old nurse. She did not know where else 
to go. 

“Sit you down,” said the nurse, “and sew 
on your sampler.” 

There was the sampler, very fine indeed, 
in a large polished wood frame. 

“ I wish I needn’t,” said Elfrida, looking 
anxiously at the fine silks. 

“ Tut, tut,” said the nurse; “ how’ll thee 
grow to be a lady if thou doesn’t mind thy 
needle ? ” 


“ I’d much rather talk to you,” said Elfrida, 
coaxingly. 

“ Thou canst chatter as well as sew,” the 
nurse said, “as well I know to my cost. 
Would that thy needle flew so fast as thy 
tongue! Sit thee down, and if the little tree 
be done by dinner-time thou shalt have leave 
to see thy Cousin Richard.” 

“ I suppose,” thought Elfrida, taking up 
the needle, “ that I am fond of my Cousin 
Richard.” 

The sewing was difficult, and hurt her eyes 
—but she persevered. Presently someone 
called the nurse and Elfrida was left alone. 
Then she stopped persevering. “ Whatever 
is the good,” she asked herself, “ of working 
at a sampler that you haven’t time to finish, 
and that would be worn out, anyhow, years 
and years before you were born ? The 
Elfrida who’s doing that sampler is the same 
age as me, and born the same day,” she 
reflected. And then she wondered what the 
date was, and what was the year. She was 
still wondering, and sticking the needle idly 
in and out of one hole, without letting it 
take the silk with it, when there was a sort 
of clatter on the stairs, the door burst open, 
and in came a jolly boy of about her own age. 

“ Thy task done ? ” he cried. “ Mine 
too. Old Parrot-nose kept me hard at it, 
but I thought of thee, and for once I did 
all his biddings. So now we are free. Come 
play ball in the garden.” This, Elfrida con¬ 
cluded, must be Cousin Dick, and she decided 
at once that she svas fond of him. 

There was a big and beautiful garden 
behind the house. The children played ball 
there, and they ran in the box alleys, and 
played hide-and-seek among the cut trees 
and stone seats, and statues and fountains. 

Old Parrot-nose, who was Cousin Richard’s 
tutor, and was dressed in black, and looked 
as though he had been eating lemons and 
vinegar, sat on a seat and watched them, or 
w’alked up and down the flagged terrace with 
his thumb in a dull-looking book. 

When they stopped their game to rest on a 
stone step, leaning against a stone seat, old 
Parrot-nose walked very softly up behind the 
seat, and stood there where they could not 
see him and listened. Listening is very dis¬ 
honourable, as we all know, but in those days 
tutors did not always think it necessary to 
behave honourably to their pupils. 

I always have thought, and I always shall 
think, that it was the eavesdropping of that 
tiresome old tutor, Mr. Parados, or Parrot- 
nose, which caused all the mischief. But 
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believe, that the disaster was caused by her 
knowing too much history. That is why she 
is so careful to make sure that no misfortune 
shall ever happen on that account, any way. 
That is one of the reasons why she never 
takes a history prize at school. “ You never 
kno>v,” she says. And, in fact, when it 
comes to a question in an historical examina¬ 
tion, she never does know. 

This was how it happened. Elfrida, now 
that she was no longer running about in the 
garden, remembered the question that she 
had been asking herself over the embroidery 
frame, and it now seemed sensible to ask the 
question of someone who could answer it. 
So she said :— 

“ I say, Cousin Richard, what year is-” 

(Elfrida, to show off her history, tells about 
Gunpowder Plot. The tutor listens, and gets 
all the names of conspirators that she can 
remember.) “I say, Cousin Richard, what 
day is it ? ” 

Elfrida understood him to say that it was 
the fifth of November. 

“ Is it really?” she said. “Then it’s Guy 
Fawkes day. Do you have fireworks ? ” 
And in pure lightness of heart began to 
hum :— 

Please to remember 

The Fifth of November 

The gunpowder treason and plot. 

I see no reason 

Why gunpowder treason 

Should ever be forgot. 

“ ’Tis not a merry song, cousin,” said 
Cousin Richard, “ nor a safe one. Tis best 
not to sing of treason.” 

“ But it didn’t come off, you know, and 
he’s always burnt in the end,” said Elfrida. 

“ Are there more verses ? ” Cousin Dick 
asked. 

“ No.” 

“ I wonder what treason the ballad deals 
with ?” said the boy. 

“ Don’t you know ? ” It was then that 
Elfrida made the mistake of showing off her 
historical knowledge. “ / know. And I 
know some of the names of the conspirators, 
too, and who they wanted to kill, and every¬ 
thing.” 

“Tell me,” said Cousin Richard, idly. 

“ The King hadn’t been fair to the 
Catholics, you know,” said Elfrida, full of 
importance, “ so a lot of them decided to 
kill him and the Houses of Parliament. 
They made a plot—there were a whole lot of 
them in it. They said I>ord Arden was, but 
he wasn’t, and some of them were to pretend 
to be hunting, and to seize the Princess 
Elizabeth and proclaim her Queen, and the 


rest were to blow the Houses of Parliament 
up when the King went to open them.” 

“ I never heard this tale from my tutor,” 
said Cousin Richard. “ Proceed, cousin.” 

“ Well, Mr. Piercy took a house next the 
Parliament House, and they dug a secret 
passage to the vaults under the Parliament 
Houses; and they put three dozen casks of 
gunpowder there and covered them with 
faggots. And they would have been all 
blown up, only Mr. Tresham wrote to his 
relation, Lord Monteagle, that they were 
going to blow up the King and-” 

“ What King ? ” said Cousin Richard. 

“ King James the First,” said Elfrida. 

“ Why—what-” for Cousin Richard had 

sprung to his feet, and old Parrot-nose had 
Elfrida by the wrist. 

He sat down on the seat and drew her 
gently till she stood in front of him—gently, 
but it was like the hand of iron in the velvet 
glove (of which, no doubt, you have often 
read). 

“ Now, Mistress Arden,” he said, softly, 
“ tell me over again this romance that you 
tell your cousin.” 

Elfrida told it. 

“And where did you hear this pretty 
story ? ” he asked. 

“ Where are we now?” gasped Elfrida, who 
was beginning to understand. 

“ Here, in the garden—where else ? ” said 
Cousin Richard, who understood nothing of 
the matter. 

“ Here—in my custody,” said the tutor, 
who thought he understood everything. 
“Now tell me all—every name, every par¬ 
ticular—or it will be the worse for thee and 
thy father.” 

“Come, sir,” said Cousin Richard, “you 
frighten my cousin. It is but a tale she 
told. She is always merry, and full of 
many inventions.” 

“ It is a tale she shall tell again before 
those of higher power than I,” said the tutor, 
in a thoroughly disagreeable way, and his 
hand tightened on Elfrida’s wrist. 

“But—but—it’s history ,” cried Elfrida, in 
despair. “ It’s in all the books.” 

“ Which books ? ” he asked, keenly. 

“ I don’t know—all of them,” she sullenly 
answered; sullenly, because she now really 
did understand iust the sort of adventure in 
which her unusual knowledge of history, and, 
to do her justice, her almost equally unusual 
desire to show off, had landed her. 

“ Now,” said the hateful tutor, for such 
Elfrida felt him to be, “ tell me the names 
of the conspirator*.’ 
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Elfrida does not remember 
very exactly what happened 
after this. She was furiously 
angry, and when you are 
furiously angry things get 
mixed and tangled up in a 
sort of dreadful red mist. She 
only remembers that the tutor 
was very horrid, and twisted 
her wrists to make her tell, 
and she screamed 
and tried to kick 
him ; that Cousin 
Richard, who did 
not scream, did, 
on the other 
hand, succeed in 
kicking the tutor; that 
she was dragged in* 
doors and shut up in 
a room without a 
window, so that it 
was quite dark. 

"If only I’d got 
Edred here,” she said 
to herself, with tears of 
rage and mortification, 
“id try to make some 
poetry and get the 
Mouldi warp to come 
and fetch us away. But 
it's no use till he comes 
home,” 

When he did come 
home — after the bear 


V>LD PARROT-NOSE HAP ELFRIDA RV THE WRIST. 


"It can't do any harm,” Elfrida told her¬ 
self. "This is James the Firsts time, and 
Em in it. But it’s three hundred years ago 
all the same, and it all has happened, and it 
can’t make any difference what I say, so I’d 
better tell all the names I know,” 

The hateful tutor shook hen 
" Yes, all right*” she said; and to herself she 
added, " It’s only a sort of dream ; 1 may as 
well tell Yet when she opened her mouth 
to tell all the names she could remember 
of the conspirators of the poor old Gunpowder 
Plot that didn’t come off, all those years ago, 
she found herself not telling those names at 
all Instead, she found herself saying 

** Pm not going to tell I don’t care what 
you do to me. Pm sorry I said anything 
about it. It’s all nonsense—I mean, it’s 
only history, and you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, listening behind doors—I mean, 
out of doors behind stone seats, when people 
are talking nonsense to iheir own cousins.” 


baiting and the cock- 
fighting and the banquet 
and the masque — Lord and Lady Arden 
came with him, of course. And they found 
their house occupied by an armed guard, and 
in the dark little room a pale child exhausted 
with weeping, who assured them again and 
again that it was all nonsense, it was only 
history, and she hadn't meant to tell—indeed 
she hadn't Lady Arden took her in her 
arms and held her close and tenderly, in 
spite of the grand red velvet and the jewels, 
4t Thou’st done no harm,” said Ix>rd Arden 
—"a pack of silly tales. To-morrow Ill see 
my Lord Salisbury and prick this silly bubble* 
Go thou to bed, sweetheart,” he said to his 
wife, " and let the little maid lie with thee— 
she is all a-tremble with tears and terrors. 
To-morrow my Lord Secretary shall teach 
these popinjays their place, and Arden 
House shall be empty of them, and we shall 
laugh at this fine piece of work that a solemn 
marplot has made out of a name or two and 

• , jr ino " o " r night 
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all will be well, and we shall lie down in 
peace.” 

But when to morrow night came it had, as 
all nights have, the day's work behind it 
Lord Arden and his lady and the little child¬ 
ren lay, not in Arden House in Soho, not 
in Arden Castle on the downs by the sea, 
but in the Tower of London, charged with 
high treason and awaiting their trial. 

For my Lord Salisbury had gone to those 
vaults under the Houses of Parliament and 
had found that bold soldier of fortune, (luy 
Fawkes, with his dark eyes, his dark lantern, 
and his dark intent ; and the names of those 
in the conspiracy had been given up, and 
King James was saved, and the Parliaments 
—but the Catholic gentlemen whom he had 
deceived, and who had turned against him 
and his deceits, were face to face with the 
rack and the scaffold. 


And I can’t explain it at all—because, of 
course, Elfrida knew as well as I do that it 
all happened three hundred years ago—or, if 
you prefer to put it that way, that it had 
never happened, and that, anyway, it was 
Mr. T resham’s letter to Lord Monteagle, and 
not Elfrida's singing of that silly rhyme, that 
had brought the Ardens and all these other 
gentlemen to the lower and to the shadow 
of death. And yet she felt that it was she 
who had betrayed them. That they were 
traitors to King and Parliament made no 
manner of difference. It was she, as she 
felt but too bitterly, who was the traitor. 
And in the thick-walled room in the Tower, 
where the name of Raleigh was still fresh in 
its carving, Elfrida lay awake, long after Lady 
Arden and Edred were sleeping peaceful, and 
hated herself, calling herself a Traitor, a 


Coward, and an Utter Duffer. 
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Tie Strange Revelation of a Great Picture Fraud 


By ALFRED 

HE picture fraud to be revealed 
in the present article was the 
skilful work of two young 
artists, assisted by a third, in 
1801. The scheme proved a 
great success, the conspirators 
netting a clear thousand pounds, and the 
public of the day had no idea that it had 
been gulled. In fact, everyone has remained 
in happy ignorance from that year until now, 
when for the first time-the full details are 
about to be published. 

But, before beginning to learn the story, 
will the reader please carefully peruse the 
advertisement, here reproduced, that appeared 
in the Morning Post of March 10th, 1801 ? 
In this advertisement we are informed that 
Mr. J. J. Masquerier, having been in Paris 
during the previous 
January and Feb¬ 
ruary, was induced to 
ask, and succeeded 
in obtaining, permis¬ 
sion to paint a por¬ 
trait of Napoleon 
reviewing his Con¬ 
sular Guards at the 
Tuileries Palace; that 
the picture he painted 
included a faithful 
portrait of the First 
Consul taken from 
life, and was the only 
one of the kind in this country; that the 
picture was on view at 22, Piccadilly, and 
could be seen for the admission price of a 
shilling. All this sounded most attractive in 
the ears of the British public, and, as it was 
the first accurate likeness in England of the 
young Napoleon, with whom we were at 
deadly war, thousands flocked to the gallery 
in Piccadilly, where, besides paying the cost 
of admission, they eagerly bough^ a pamphlet, 
“Description of the Great Historical Pic¬ 
ture,” for an extra sixpence. This sixpenny 
pamphlet or catalogue was one of the first 
that was ever sold in England at a private 
exhibition. 

So far everything appears genuine and 
splendid, and as Napoleon was the name on 
every lip we can well understand the rush 
that took place to see the great picture, for it 
measured twenty-seven feet long by twenty high. 

Vol. xrtxvi.—15. 


WHITMAN. 

But now let the story be traced from its 
genesis, and as it proceeds let it be borne in 
mind that the whole of the facts here given 
can be substantiated by documentary proofs 
preserved in public archives. 

The two young artists alluded to had been 
fellow-students at the Royal Academy, and 
were fast friends. One, Charles Turner, 
is known to fame chiefly as a most industrious 
engraver, who mezzotinted a number of very 
fine plates; and the other, John James Mas¬ 
querier, was born in London of French 
parents, had studied art in Paris, and was 
familiar with that capital. In 1800 the 
former was twenty-six and the latter twenty- 
two years of age. In November of that 
year the two young men, in quite a legitimate 
manner, discussed the question of a visit 

to Paris to obtain a 
portrait of Napoleon. 
It was agreed that 
Masquerier should go 
over to Paris and, if 
possible, paint the 
portrait for Turner to 
engrave, so that for 
the first time it might 
be possible to intro¬ 
duce an English en¬ 
graving of the famous 
General to the public. 
On January 28th, 
1801, Masquerier 
returned to London and revealed to Charles 
Turner that not only had he secured a 
portrait of Napoleon, but that he had also 
obtained a picture of a far more ambitious 
character—nothing less than a review of the 
Consular Guards. Within six weeks all 
arrangements had been completed for exhibit¬ 
ing this latter picture, painted on the spot 
and from life, and the gallery was thrown 
open to an eager and expectant public on 
Monday, March 9th. 

By the aid of the following illustration 
we can examine the picture. The review is 
taking place in the court of the Tuileries 
Palace, opening to the Place du Carrousel. 
This was where, during the Revolution, the 
fatal attack had been made on the famous 
Swiss Guards on August 10th, 1792, which 
date cap be seen inscribed on several parts of 
the btirldmg. The troops aire chosen from 



BONAPARTE 1 

M R. MASQUERIER has the honour respectfully 

to inform the Public, that being in Paris during the 
months of December and January, he wag induced, when 
there, to solicit permission to'PAINT a PORTRAIT 
of the FIRST CONSUL, BONAPARTE, * the Grand 
Review of the Consular Guards; which having obtained, is, 
now open for Exhibition, at No. aa, Piccadilly, opposite 
the Green Park. ' 

Mr. MASQUERIER begs leave to observe, that he is the! 
only English Artist who ever had similgT means of ac¬ 
curacy : the Likeness which he ha* taken has met with the 
most. flattering approbation, and it is the only one in this’ 
country PAlNT.tD PROM THE LIFE. 

The Exhibition is open from Nine till Five. Admit-, 

I sio n One Shilling. 

ADVERTISEMENT OF THE EXHIBITION OF THE PICTURE FROM 
THE “MORNING POST” OF MARCH IOTH, 1801. 
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the flower of the French army, particularly 
from among the regiments that served at the 
Battle of Marengo, which took place on 
June 14th, 1800. The officers are Napoleon’s 
relatives and confidential friends. The day 
on which this review took place was one of 
special spectacular brilliance; for, as Napoleon 
had recently been the victim of an attempt to 
assassinate him while going to the Opera, the 
most distinguished members of the military 
staff crowded round him, and the most 


kept at liberty to lake off his hat to the 
colours, the only salute he pays in public. 

A little to the right, with his back turned 
towards the spectator, is General Lasne, 
Commanderdn-Chief of the Consular Guards, 
a tall stout man, who was the only person in 
the carriage with Napoleon when the bomb 
exploded. Other officers present include 
General Durocq and General Berthier, and 
on the right is a young Mameluke chief who 
came back with Napoleon from Egypt. 
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fashionable of the Parisians graced the scene. 
Many of the windows of the palace are broken 
by the concussion caused by the bomb, which 
exploded about a hundred yards to the right 
of the picture. 

Napoleon appears on his charger, La 
Styrie, dressed in a GeneraFs uniform, over 
which is the grey coat he wore at the Battle 
of Marengo. Whilst everyone around him is 
glittering in gold and silver, decked with 
plumes and full of animation, Napoleon is 
remarkable for his plain dress, short figure, 
and sallow, pensive countenance* Me sits 
rather stooping on his horse, and while with 
his right hand he holds the reins, his left is 


Such was the picture the tropic crowded 
to see, and it was stated that the exactness, 
both of feature and expression, in the portrait 
of the First Consul received the most flatter¬ 
ing approbation from every person both in 
England and France who was enabled to 
decide; and a fortnight after the opening of 
the exhibition, when M. Tallien, who had 
recently returned from Egypt, saw the picture 
he left the written testimony: “I have seen 
the portrait of General Bonaparte made by 
Mr. Masqtierier, and have found it very life¬ 
like/’ The picture, having remained on view 
for some time ^ London, was shown in the 
provinces, Original froni 
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REVELATION OF A GREAT PICTURE FRAUD. 
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The public may be forgiven for believing 
that they were admiring a picture that Mas- 
querier had painted on the spot in Paris, 
with the sanction and under the personal 
favour of Napoleon and his Generals, who had 
graciously given the artist sittings that he 
might obtain faithful and accurate portraits. 

But no ; here comes the great shock—here 
the bomb explodes. Masquerier never saw 
Napoleon or any of his Generals l 



Surrender of Breda,” as will be quite evi¬ 
dent to the reader if he will compare the 
two diagrammatic reproductions here given. 

These were the materials Masquerier col¬ 
lected when in Paris, and these were the 
“ studies ” he brought to London from which 
to produce the picture. Arrived in London, 
Masquerier went to Charles Turner’s house 
in VVarren Street, Fitzroy Square, and there a 
small picture of the review was made, to serve 
as a model for the large one. Then the large 
canvas was set up in Turner’s room in 
Warren Street on January 31st, and, as soon 
as Turner had sketched out the picture upon 
it, both artists set themselves to the task 
of painting as quickly as possible. On 




GENERAL LASNE’S HORSE IN THE FRAUDULENT _ THE PRINCIPAL HORSE IN VELAZQUEZ'S PICTURE, 

PICTURE ~ C H “THE SURRENDER OK BREDA." 


This is what took place. Masquerier, 
when in Paris, made himself agreeable to the 
valet of a famous French painter, and by 
bribing this servant he surreptitiously made 
a tracing from a drawing of the su eject of 
the review the French painter had executed, 
and by these means obtained the composition 
of the picture. For the head of Napoleon 
Masquerier secured a small china bust, and 
for the portraits of the Geneials he bought 
prints in the Paris, shops. For the horse of 
General Lasne a copy was made of the prin¬ 
cipal horse in Velazquez’s famous picture, 
now in the Prado Gallery at Madrid, of “The 


February 2nd another artist, Henry Bernard 
Chalon, was called in to paint the horses, 
and so, by painting all day, the picture was 
sufficiently advanced for it to be removed to 
22, Piccadilly, on the 21st, where work was 
resumed and continued until even after the 
opening of the exhibition. 

It will surely be agreed that the fraud was 
most skilfully planned, cleverly managed, and 
adroitly placed before an admiring public ; 
and it has been reserved for the readers of 
The Strand Magazine to be the first to 
pierce through the deception and know the 
complete fr.cts of the case. 
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[ We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted] 
Copyright, 190S, by fltorge Newnes, Limited, 




A NOVEL ONE-STRINGED FIDDLE, 
r T "'□INKING it might \k of interest to some of 
1 your readers, 1 have ventured to show how a 
fiddle of this kind may l>e easily constructed from the 
common glass beer-bottle with a screw stopper. The 
handle is fastened by a small bolt passed through the 
centre of the stopper, which is then screwed in, as 
may be seen in the photograph. The string is held 
at the bottom of the l>otUe by a common horse nail 
screwed to the piece of wood, which is held in 
position by a thin brass wire band round the 


bottle to hold 
between the knees 
while playing the 
instrument. With 
a hole cut in the 
side of the buttle it 
will lie found to 
produce a fine tone 
with a gut string, 
— Mr. 11. Sawyer, 
The Collage, 
h. Q. O- Company’s 
Depot, Stone- 
b ridge Park, 
Harlesden, X.W, 


A COATING OK 
CATERPILLARS, 

I SEND you a 
photograph of 
a tree which, with 
the stones round 
it* was completely 
covered with a well 
made by thousands 
of caterpillars. The 
tree and ground 
were perfectly 
white and not a 
leaf had been left. 

Dozens of cater- 
pillar-strings were 
hanging from the 
branches, as may 
be seen from the 
photograph, which 
was taken in 
Glencorn Wood, 
on the shores of 
Ullswater Lake. — Mr. William L, Fletcher, Stone- 
letgh, Workington* Cumberland. 


PUsHiNj; a 
PER AM fiULATOR 
ROUND THE 
WORLD. 


M r. green, 
who is now 

“ walking rou nd 
the civilized parts of the world” wearing a wig 
and pushing a perambulator, created quite a com¬ 
motion on his arrival in the little town of Shepton 
Mallet in Somerset. A leaflet bought from Green 
himself tells us that, originally a shop assistant and 
clerk in Ireland, in 1872 he turned his attention to 
athletics and soon came to the front as a pedestrian. 
Many fine performances stand to his credit in the 
past, and on his present undertaking he is everywhere 
receiving good wishes for his success. — Miss Mary 
Down, VVestleigh, Shepton Mallet. 
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ARE THERE OTHERS? 

\ S you >ki]I nolice, the .slang word u chump, 11 if 
f\ written in the manner here shown, reads the 
same even when held upside down. I think it is the 
only word in the English language which has this 
peculiarity, and therefore hope you will consider it 
worthy of insertion in your ‘‘Curiosities 1 * column.— 
Mr, Mitchell T. Lavin, 931, West Ninth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. \* 


PELICAN AS A LECTERN. 

I T is very unusual 10 find the pelican chosen for a 
lectern, so lhat the accompanying photograph 
of a finely-carved example to lie seen in St. Saviour’s 
Church, Reading, is of particular interest. The 
lectern is an illustration of the old idea that the 
pelican fed its young with blood from its own breast ; 
and—the better to convey the idea—there is a patch 
of bright crimson on I he dark oak of the carving.— 
Mr. II. A. King, 22, ljueen Victoria Street, Reading. 


Qrmnfnp 


STILL ANOTHER OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

I send you an addition to the many interesting 
optical illusions which have appeared recently 
in your pages. The inside circle in Fig. 1 appears 
to be greater in diameter than that in Fig. 2, but 
this is not so, since the diameter is the same in 
each case. — Mr. K, j. Samuel, 85, Torbay Road, 
B ro ndeslrn ry, N. YV. 



Wi 1. toe* a. 



STAG MADE OF FOUR TREES. 


H ERE is a photograph of a curious Chinese little 
tree, or, rather, four little trees planted in the 
same pot, twisted into shape and hound together so 
as to resemble a slag. Two branches are left free to 
represent the antlers, and round berries are attached 
to the head for eyes. Little trees such as these may 
be trained into the forms of many other animals, 
especially lions and tigers. If carefully attended to 
they live for quite a long time, and always retain their 
shape. They are brought round ever)' spring hy 
the Chinese flower-men.—Mr. J. If. Iordan, c/o 
Rev. Frank Willcux, Great Bentley Vicarage, near 
Colchester, Essex, 


A CURIOUS MEMORIAL. 

A MOST realistic piece of carving is shown in the 
photograph I am sending you of a curious 
memorial to be seen above a grave in Bamack church¬ 
yard, about four miles from Stamford. Few would 
guess, on looking at this picture, that it shows, not a 
fallen tree, but merely a clever specimen of carving. 
—Mr. YV. Malcolm, Thorpe House, Stamford. 
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inches in length and of slightly larger 
internal diameter than that of the 
umbrella stick. Next drive a wood 
plug lightly into one end of this 
tube and lash it securely to the hack 
uf a chair with the plugged end 
downwards. Place the umbrella 
stick in the tube and the winder is 
ready for use*—Mr. C. W. Govett, 
Stamford Hill, N, 


CAN YOU DO THIS 7 

A T first sight it seems impossible to 
draw this figure with one continuous 
line. But, as a little investigation will 
show* this U hy no means the case* For 
instance, it 
may be done 
by starting at 
the p oin t 
m a r k e d F, 
and going in 
turn to I), R, 

A, D t H, E, 

C P B, E, G, 

II, and so 
hack again to 
the starting- 
point at P\“ 

T. G* G* B., 

Kenegie, 

Penzance. 


A NEW USE 
FOR FISH 
BONES. 

T H E S E 
Little 
objects, re- 
s e m b l i n g 
fishes, are 
really bones, 
two of which 
occur in 
every had¬ 
dock* They 

are situated near the neck or shoulder of 
the fish, and perhaps correspond lo the 
shoulder-blades of warm-blooded animals* 
The l>onc5 vary ill size according to the 
si*e of the haddock. Those shown here 
have been touched w ith a dash uf colour 
to increase their likeness to real fishes, 
and in a few instances a little surplus 
bone has been removed with a pen¬ 
knife* I have placed a penny on the 
card to show the comparative size- — 
Mr. W. H. Patterson, Gammard, Strand- 
town, Belfast* 


MORE QUAINT ENGLISH. 

D URING a recent visit to the shores of the Dead Sea I 
came across a small hut built of wattle and mud, and 
thatched with straw. Under the eaves of the shanty I di$* 
covered a quaint inscription, painted both in English and 
French, a print of which I send you. On inquiry I found 
that the words, 14 All articles holynes/* referred to small 
crosses, crucifixes, etc-, made of black Dead Sea stone, and 
also other articles manufactured in the Holy Land, which were 
for sale inside the hut*—Mr. S. Hunt, c/o Mr- Sheppard, 
Derby Road, Marehay, near Derby* 


WHAT TO DO 
WITH YOUR OLD 
UMBRELLA 

F rom this photo* 

graph and the 
accompanying direc¬ 
tions it will he seen 
that an old umbrella 
can very easily be made 
to serve as an excellent 
wool - winder* First 
remove the cover and 
handle, also the catch 
near the latter, then 
procure a piece uf 
metal tube abi>ul six 


*s£!**t£Tam vtlT WfEiwiwm * 
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POST 



CARD 


THE ADDRESS TO iit V. Rtf " £ ON THIS SIDE. 




CAN THJ5 BE BEATEN? 


W E noticed that you gave, some months ago, Ein 
Blastration of a post-card with an address 
in technical chemical terms, and asking if any one of 
your readers could quote an address as short. We 
send you herewith a photograph of an actual post¬ 
card received here from London, and you will see 
there is nothing on it but three letters—" B.S-A/’— 
which certainly is shorter than the one quoted in 
your Magazine.—The Birmingham Small Arms Com¬ 
pany, Limited. 


A GENTLE HINT 

K NOWING that you are interested in curious 
sign-boards and advertisements, I send you a 
photograph of a board to he seen outside an Indian 



steel trunk manufacturer’s shop at Sialkole in the 
Punjab. It is a gentle hint to the public that no 
credit dealings are countenanced, although at first 
sight its meaning is anything hut clear. Very likely, 
however, the announcement, by reason of its quaint - 
ness, received far greater attention than it would have 
done had it been set forth in the best King’s English. 
—Mr. Henry Waters, Station School, Rawal Pindi, 
India. 


A RELIC WITH A HISTORY, 

I PURCHASED this curious object from a Mexican 
wood ■ chopper, one Jose Gpnzales, who dis- 
covered it on alive oak tree at Watson's Ranch, fifteen 
miles from Monterey, California, on January 18th, 



190S. When found, it was on 
one of five limbs about twenty- 
five feet from the ground, the 
tree itself being five feet in dia¬ 
meter. The limb in this picture 
is one foot thick. An Indian 
ninety-seven years of age, living 
in this vicinity, has the following 
10 say concerning its origin : 
Sixty years ago a member of his 
tribe while hunting came upon a 
bear in a tree. Being a skilful 
hunter he managed to slay the 
beast with a single shot without 
so much as dropping him to 
the ground. But as he was 
a long distance from camp and 
unable to take the entire body, 
which had lodged in the fork 



of the tree, he cut away as much as he could 
conveniently carry and left the remainder, which 
m lime fell away, leaving a single bone around 
w r hich the limb has grown. In itself this relic was a 
most interesting possession, hut its value was greatly 
enhanced by the strange story related by the old 
Indian.— Mr. Emmet McMenamin, P.G. Box 34, 
Monterey, California, U. 5 .A. 



A STRIKING DOUBLE EXPOSURE. 

H ERE is a good example of " double exposure ” 
photography, obtained while fishing in the 
Dee. The photograph of myself was secured first, 
and when, shortly afterwards, I caught a salmon— 
which was taken on to the bank—it was photographed 
by my wife without the plate having been changed. 
The curious picture which I send you was the result. 
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SOLUTION TO THE CHESS PROBLEM IN THE 
LAST NUMBER. 



T HE above diagram gives the solution to Mr. 

Wallis's problem, which was to command 
every square on the board by the use of four queens 
and a pawn. It will be seen that Lhe four queens 
control all (he squares but two. Although this 
solution probably employs the least power by which 
all the squares can be controlled* it is not the most 
difficult. By far the hardest task is to control all 
the squares by using four tjueens and a knight. The 
solution to this most ingenious problem by the author 
of the above will be given in our next number. 


THE HORNS OF A DILEMMA, 

A YOUNG Japanese stag of mine, Jacob by name* 
has a marked penchant for games of play. His 
favourite pastime takes the form of tossing skyward, 
and then catching between his antlers with marvellous 
dexterity, any bough or block of wood which he may 
chance to come across. Sometimes he will get hold 
of a pole fifteen or twenty feet long. Then he will 
have a high old time, in more senses than one, I have 
known him to keep up the game for an hour at a stretch 
—indeed* he seldom cries Pax ” until either he or the 




plaything is worn out. The other 
day, however, Jacob chanced to 
catch a piece of partially-rotten 
tree-stump with such dexterity 
that it forthwith became firmly 
fixed between his horns, and 
neither he nor 1 have as yet 
contrived to move it. Nett that 
Jacob has shown any undue 
hankering after the removal of 
the foreign body so curiously 
acquired ; on the contrary* he 
seems quite proud of his strange 
head-djess. The dilemma, upon 
the horns of which I am at 
present as securely impaled as is 
the block of wood in die accom¬ 
panying photograph between the 
horns of Jacob, is—whether to 
break the heart of Jacob by 
forcibly removing his plaything 
with a crow-bar, or risk his 
getting brain-fever from lhe un¬ 
accustomed weight upon his noble 
brow?--Mr. H. W, Shepheamb 
Walwyn, M, A.* F.Z.S., etc.* 
Dal whin nie, Kenley. 

WIND v. WATERFALL. 
r TMIIS photograph was taken 
X by myself at Motulara* 
near Auckland, during a heavy 
gale, and shows htm the tremen¬ 
dous force of the wind arrested 
the waterfall in its downward 
course and blew it back upwards 
into the air. —Mr. Henry Winktfl- 
manp r ll6 , Victoria Arcade, 
MMMttew Zealand, 
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The Silver Mirror. 

By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


AN. 3.—This affair of White 
and Wotherspoon’s accounts 
proves to be a gigantic task. 
There are twenty thick ledgers 
to be examined and checked. 
Who would be a junior 
partner? However, it is the first big bit 
of business which has been left entirely 
in my hands. I must justify it. But it has 
to be finished so that the lawyers may have 
the result in time for the trial. Johnson 
said this morning that I should have to get the 
last figure out before the 20th of the month. 
Good Lord ! Well, have at it, and if human 
brain and nerve can stand the strain I’ll win 
out at the other side. It means office-work 
from ten to five, and then a second sitting 
from about eight to one in the morning. 
There’s drama in an accountant’s life. When 
I find myself in the still early hours while 
all the world sleeps, hunting through column 
after column for those missing figures which 
will turn a respected Alderman into a felon, 
I understand that it is not such a prosaic 
profession after all. 

On Monday I came on the first trace of 
defalcation. No heavy game hunter ever got 
a finer thrill when first he caught sight of the 
trail of his quarry. But I look at the twenty 
ledgers and think of the jungle through 
which I have to follow him before I get my 
kill. Hard work—but rare sport, too, in 
a way ! I saw the fat fellow once at a City 
dinner, his red face glowing above a white 
napkin. He looked at the little pale man 
at the end of the table. He would have 
been pale too if he could have seen the 
task that would be mine. 

Vol. xxxvi.—10. 


Jan. 6.—What perfect nonsense it is for 
doctors to prescribe rest when rest is out of 
the question ! Asses ! They might as well 
shout to a man who has a pack of wolves 
at his heels that what he wants is absolute 
quiet. My figures must be out by a certain 
date; unless they are so I shall lose the 
chance of my lifetime, so how on earth am 
I to rest ? I’ll take a week or so after the 
trial. 

Perhaps 1 was myself a fool to go to the 
doctor at all. But I get nervous and highly- 
strung when I sit alone at my work at night. 
It’s not a pain—only a sort of fullness of 
the head with an occasional mist over the 
eyes. I thought perhaps some bromide, or 
chloral, or something of the kind might do 
me good. But stop work! It’s absurd to 
ask such a thing. It’s like a long-distance 
race. You feel queer at first and your heart 
thumps and your lungs pant, but if you have 
only the pluck to keep on you get your second 
wind. I’ll stick to my work and wait for my 
second wind. If it never comes—all the 
same I’ll stick to my work. Two ledgers 
are done, and I am well on in the third. 
The rascal has covered his tracks well; but 
I pick them up for all that. 

Jan. 9.—I had not meant to go to the 
doctor again. And yet I have had to. 
“Straining my nerves, risking a complete 
break-down, even endangering my sanity.” 
That’s a nice sentence to have fired off at 
one. Well, I’ll stand the strain and I’ll take 
the risk; but so long as I can sit in my chair 
and move a pen I’ll follow the old sinner’s 
slot. 


By the way, I may as well set down here 
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the queer experience which drove me this 
second time to the doctor. I’ll keep an 
exact record of my symptoms and sensations, 
because they are interesting in themselves— 
“ a curious psycho-physiological study,” says 
the doctor—and also because I am perfectly 
certain that when I am through with them 
they will all seem blurred and unreal, like 
some queer dream betwixt sleeping and 
waking. So now, while they are fresh, I 
will just make a note of them, if only 
as a change of thought after the endless 
figures. 

There’s an old silver-framed mirror in my 
room—it was given me by a friend who had 
a taste for antiquities, and he, as I happen 
to know, picked it up at a sale and had no 
notion where it came from. It’s a large 
thing, three feet across and two feet high, 
and it leans at the back of a side-table on 
my left as I write. The frame is flat, about 
three inches across, and very old; far too 
old for hall - marks or other methods of 
determining its age. The glass part 
projects, with a bevelled edge, and has the 
magnificent reflecting power which is only, 
as it seems to me, to be found in very old 
mirrors. There’s a feeling of perspective 
when you look into it such as no modern 
glass can ever give. 

The mirror is so situated that as I sit at 
the table I can usually see nothing in it but 
the reflection of the red window curtains. 
But a queer thing happened last night. I 
had been working for some hours, very much 
against the grain, with continual bouts of 
that mistiness of which I have complained. 
Again and again I had to stop and clear my 
eyes. Well, on one of these occasions I 
chanced to look at the mirror. It had the 
oddest appearance. The red curtains which 
should have been reflected in it were no 
longer there, but the glass seemed to be 
clouded and steamy, not on the surface, 
which glittered like steel, but deep down in 
the very grain of it. This opacity, when I 
stared hard at it, appeared to slowly rotate 
this way and that, until it was a thick white 
cloud swirling in heavy wreaths. So real 
and solid was it, and so reasonable was 
I, that I remember turning, with the idea 
that the curtains were on fire. But 
everything was deadly still in the room— 
no sound save the ticking of the clock, 
no movement save the slow gyration of 
that strange woolly cloud deep in the heart 
of the old mirror. 

Then, as I looked, the mist, or smoke, or 
cloud, or whatever one may call it, seemed 


to coalesce and solidify at two points quite 
close together, and I was aware, with a thrill 
of interest rather than of fear, that these were 
two eyes looking out into the room. A vague 
outline of a head I could see—a woman’s, by 
the hair, but this was very shadowy. Only 
the eyes were quite distinct; such eyes— 
dark, luminous, filled with some passionate 
emotion, fury or horror, I could not say 
which. Never have I seen eyes which were 
so full of intense, vivid life. They were not 
fixed upon me, but stared out into the room. 
Then as I sat erect, passed my hand over 
my brow, and made a strong conscious effort 
to pull myself together, the dim head faded 
into the general opacity, the mirror slowly 
cleared, and there were the red curtains once 
again. 

A sceptic would say, no doubt, that I had 
dropped asleep over my figures and that my 
experience was a dream. As a matter of 
fact, I was never more vividly awake in my 
life. I was able to argue about it even as I 
looked at it, and to tell myself that it was a 
subjective impression—a chimera of the 
nerves—begotten by worry and insomnia. 
But why this particular shape ? And who is 
the woman, and what is the dreadful emotion 
which I read in those wonderful brown eyes ? 
They come between me and my work. For 
the first time I have done less than the daily 
tally which I had marked out Perhaps that 
is why I have had no abnormal sensations 
to-night. To-morrow I must wake up, come 
what may. 

Jan. 11.—All well, and good progress with 
my work. I wind the net, coil after coil, 
round that bulky body. But the last smile 
may remain with him if my own nerves 
break over it The mirror would seem to 
be a sort of barometer which marks my 
brain pressure. Each night I have observed 
that it had clouded before I reached the end 
of my task. 

Dr. Sinclair (who is, it seems, a bit of a 
psychologist) was so interested in my ac¬ 
count that he came round this evening to 
have a look at the mirror. I had observed 
that something was scribbled in crabbed old 
characters upon the metal work at the back. 
He examined this with a lens, but could 
make nothing of it. “Sane. X. Pal.” was 
his final reading of it, but that did not bring 
us any farther. He advised me to put it 
away into another room ; but, after all, what¬ 
ever I may see in it is, by his own account, 
only a symptom. It is in the cause that the 
danger lies. ^he twenty ledgers—not the 
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11 I WAS AWAPP, with A THKILL OF INTILkFsT rather Than of rEAH, THAT these wrkh two eyes looking 

OUT INTO THE HOOSl/' 


could only do it. I'm at the eighth now, so 
I progress. 

Jan. 13.—Perhaps it would have been 
wiser after all if I had packed away the 
mirror. I had an extraordinary experience 
with it last night. And yet 1 find it so 
interesting, so fascinating, that even now I 
will keep it in its place. What on earth is 
the meaning of it all ? 

I suppose it was about one in the morning, 
and I was closing my books preparatory to 
staggering off to bed, when I saw her there 
in front of me. The stage of mistiness and 
development must have passed unobserved, 
and there she was in all her beauty and 
passion and distress, as clear-cut as if she 
were really in the flesh before me. The 
figure was small, but very distinct—so much 
so that every feature, and even every detail 
of dress, is stamped in my memory. She is 
seated on the extreme left of the mirror. A 
sort of shadowy figure crouches down beside 
her—I can dimly discern that it is a man— 
and then behind them is cloud, in which I 
see figures—figures which move. It is not 
a mere picture upon which I look. It is 


a scene in life, an actual episode. She 
crouches and quivers. The man beside her 
cowers down. The vague figures make 
abrupt movements and gestures. All my 
fears were swallowed up in my interest. It 
was .maddening to see so much and not to 
see more. 

But I can at least describe the woman £0 
the smallest point She is very beautiful and 
quite young, not more than five-and twenty, 
I should judge. Her hair is of a very rich 
brown, with a warm chestnut shade fining 
into gold at the edges. A little flat-pointed 
cap comes to an angle in front, and Is made 
of lace edged with pearls. The forehead is 
high, too high perhaps for perfect beauty, but 
one would not have it otherwise, as it gives a 
touch of power and strength to what would 
otherwise be a softly feminine face. The 
brows are most delicately curved, over heavy 
eyelids, and then come those wonderful eyes 
—so large, so dark, so full of overmastering 
emotion, of rage, of horror, contending with 
a pride of self-control which holds her from 
sheer frenzy. The cheeks are pale, the lips 
white with agony, the chin and throat most 
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exquisitely rounded. The figure sits and 
leans forward in the chair, straining and 
rigid f cataleptic with horror. The dress is 
black velvet, a jewel gleams like a flame in 
the breast, and a golden crucifix smoulders 
in the shadow of a fold. I bis is the lady 
whose image still lives in the old silver mirror. 
What dire deed could it be which has left its 
impress there so that now in another age, if 
the spirit of a man be but attuned to it, he 
may be conscious of its presence ? 

One other detail: down on the left side of 
the skirt of the black dress was what I 
thought at first was a shapeless bunch of 
w T htte ribbon. Then, as I looked more 
intently or as the vision defined itself more 
clearly, I perceived what it was. It was the 
hand of a man, clenched and knotted in 


to her. The interest of the thing fascinated 
me. I thought no more of its relation to 
my own nerves, but I stared and stared as if 
in a theatre. But I could get no farther. 
The mist thinned. There were tumultuous 
movements in which all the figures were 
vaguely concerned. Then the mirror was 
clear once more. 

The doctor says I must drop w f ork for a 
day, and I can afford to do so, for I have 
made good progress lately. It is quite evi¬ 
dent that the visions depend entirely upon 
my own nervous state, for I sat in front of 
the mirror for an hour to-night, with no 
result whatever. My soothing day has 
chased them away. I wonder whether I 
shall ever penetrate what they all mean ? I 
examined the mirror this evening under a 



agony, which field on with a convulsive 
grasp to the fold of the dress. The rest 
of the crouching figure was a mere vague 
outline, but that strenuous hand shone clear 
on the dark background, with a sinister 
suggestion of tragedy in its frantic clutch. 
The man is frightened—horribly frightened. 
That I can clearly discern. What has 
terrified him so? Why does he grip the 
woman’s dress? The answer lies amongst 
those moving figures in the background. 
They have brought danger both to him and 


good light, and besides the mysterious 
inscription, “Satie. X. Pal.," I was able to 
discern some signs or heraldic marks, very 
faintly visible upon the silver. They must be 
very ancient, as they are almost obliterated. 
So far as I could make out, they were three 
sjsear-heads, two above and one below. I 
will show them to the doctor when he calls 
to-morrow. 

Jan. 14.—Feel perfectly well again, and I 
intend that nothing else shall stop me until 
my task is fifci&hed. The doctor was shown 
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the marks on the mirror and agreed that 
they were armorial bearings. He is deeply 
interested in all that I have told him, and 
cross-questioned me closely on the details. 
It amuses me to notice how he is torn in 
two by conflicting desires—the one that his 
patient should lose his symptoms, the other 
that the medium—for so he regards me— 
should solve this mystery of the past. He 
advised continued rest, but did not 
oppose me too violently when I declared 
that such a thing was out of the question 
until the ten remaining ledgers have been 
checked. 

Jan. 17.—For three nights I have had no 
experiences—my day of rest has borne fruit. 
Only a quarter of my task is left, but I must 
make a forced march, for the lawyers are 
clamouring for their material. I will give 
them enough and to spare. I have him fast 
on a hundred counts. When they realize 
what a slippery, cunning rascal he is I should 
gain some credit from the case. False 
trading accounts, false balance-sheets, divi¬ 
dends drawn from capital, losses written down 
as profits, suppression of working expenses, 
manipulation of petty cash—it is a fine 
record ! 

Jan. 18. — Headaches, nervous twitches, 
mistiness, fullness of the temples—all the 
premonitions of trouble, and the trouble 
came sure enough. And yet my real sorrow 
is not so much that the vision should 
come as that it should cease before all is 
revealed. 

But I saw more to-night. The crouching 
man was as visible as the lady whose gown 
he clutched. He is a little swarthy fellow, 
with a black pointed beard. He has a loose 
gown of damask trimmed with fur. The 
prevailing tints of his dress are red. What 
a fright the fellow is in, to be sure ! He 
cowers and shivers and glares back over his 
shoulder. There is a small knife in his other 
hand, but he is far too tremulous and cowed 
to use it. Dimly now I begin to see the 
figures in the background. Fierce faces, 
bearded and dark, shape themselves out of 
the mist. There is one terrible creature, a 
skeleton of a man, with hollow cheeks and 
eyes sunk in his head. He also has a knife in 
his hand. On the right of the woman stands 
a tall man, very young, with flaxen hair, his 
face sullen and dour. The beautiful woman 
looks up at him in appeal. So does the man 
on the ground. This youth seems to be the 
arbiter of their fate. The crouching man 
draws closer and hides himself in the woman’s 
skirt$, The tall youth bends and tries to 


drag her away from him. So much I saw 
last night before the mirror cleared. Shall I 
never know what it leads to and whence it 
comes ? It is not a mere imagination, of 
that I am very sure. Somewhere, some 
time, this scene has been acted, and this 
old mirror has reflected it. But when— 
where ? 

Jan. 20.—My work draws to a close, and 
it is time. I feel a tenseness within my 
brain, a sense of intolerable strain, which 
warns me that something must give. I have 
worked myself to the limit. But to-night 
should be the last night. With a supreme 
effort I should finish the final ledger and 
complete the case before I rise from my 
chair. I will do it. I will. 

Feb. 7.—I did. My God, what an ex¬ 
perience ! I hardly know if I am strong 
enough yet to set it down. 

Let me explain in the first instance that I 
am writing this in Dr. Sinclair’s private 
hospital some three weeks after the last entry 
in my diary. On the night of January 20th 
my nervous system finally gave way, and I 
remember nothing afterwards until I found 
myself three days ago in this home of rest. 
And I can rest with a good conscience. My 
work was done before I went under. My 
figures are in the solicitors’ hands. The hunt 
is over. 

And now I must describe that last night. 

I had sworn to finish my work, and so 
intently did I stick to it, though my head was 
bursting, that I would never look up until 
the last column had been added. And yet 
it was fine self-restraint, for all the time I 
knew that wonderful things were happening 
in the mirror. Every nerve in my body told 
me so. If I looked up there was an end of 
my work. So I did not look up till all was. 
finished. Then, when at last with throbbing 
temples I threw down my pen and raised my 
eyes, what a sight was there ! 

The mirror in its silver frame was like a 
stage, brilliantly lit, in which a drama was in 
progress. There was no mist now. The 
oppression of my own nerves had wrought 
this amazing clarity. Every feature, every 
movement, was as clear-cut as in life. To 
think that I, a tired accountant, the most 
prosaic of mankind, with the account-books 
of a swindling bankrupt before me, should be 
chosen of all the human race to look upon 
such a scene ! 

It was the same scene and the same figures, 
but the drama had advanced a stage. The 
tall young man was holding, the woman in his 
arms, Sh^ strained away from him and looked 
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up at him with loathing in her face. They had 
tom the crouching man away from his hold 
upon the skirt of her dress. A dozen of 
them were round him—savage men, bearded 
men. They hacked at him with knives. All 
seemed to strike him together. Their arms 
rose and fell. The blood did not flow from 
him—it squirted. His red dress was dabbled 
in it. He threw himself this way and that, 
purple upon crimson, like an over-ripe plum. 
Still they hacked, and still the jets shot from 
him. It was horrible — horrible ! They 
dragged him kicking to the door. The 
woman looked over her shoulder at him 
and her mouth gaped. I heard nothing, but 
I knew that she was screaming. And then, 
whether it was this nerve-racking vision before 
me, or whether, my task finished, all the 
overwork of the past weeks came in one 
crushing weight upon me, the room danced 
round me, the floor seemed to sink away 
beneath my feet, and I remembered no more. 
In the early morning my landlady found me 
stretched senseless before the silver mirror, 
but I knew nothing myself until three days 
ago I woke in the deep peace of the doctor’s 
nursing home. 

Feb. 9.—Only to-day have I told Dr. 
Sinclair my full experience. He had not 
allowed me to speak of such matters before. 
He listened with an absorbed interest. “ You 
don’t identify this with any well-known scene 
in history ? ” he asked, with suspicion in his 
eyes. I assured him that I knew nothing of 
history. “ Have you no idea whence that 
mirror came and to whom it once belonged ? ” 
he continued. “ Have you ? ” I asked, for he 
spoke with meaning. “ It’s incredible,” said 
he, “ and yet how else can one explain it ? 
The scenes which you described before sug¬ 
gested it, but now it has gone beyond all 
range of coincidence. I will bring you some 
notes in the evening.” 

Later. —He has just left me. Let me set 
down his words as closely as I can recall 
them. He began by laying several musty 
volumes upon my bed. 


“ These you can consult at your leisure.” 
said he. “ I have some notes here which 
you can confirm. There is not a doubt that 
what you have seen is the murder of Rizzio 
by the Scottish nobles in the presence of 
Mary, which occurred in March, 1566. 
Your description of the woman is accurate. 
The high forehead and heavy eyelids com¬ 
bined with great beauty could hardly apply 
to two women. The tall young man was 
her husband, Darnley. Rizzio, says the 
chronicle, ‘was dressed in a loose dress¬ 
ing gown of furred damask, with hose 
of russet velvet.’ With one hand he 
clutched Mary’s gown, with the other 
he held a dagger. Your fierce, hollow- 
eyed man was Ruthven, who was new- 
risen from a bed of sickness. Every detail 
is exact.” 

“ But why to me ? ” I asked, in bewilder¬ 
ment. “ Why of all the human race to 
me ? ” 

“ Because you were in the fit mental state 
to receive the impression. Because you 
chanced to own the mirror which gave the 
impression.” 

“The mirror! You think, then, that it 
was Mary's mirror—that it stood in the room 
where this deed was done ? ” 

“ I am convinced that it was Mary’s 
mirror. She had been Queen of France. 
Her personal property would be stamped 
with the Royal arms. What you took to be 
three spear-heads were really the lilies of 
France.” 

“ And the inscription ? ” 

“ ‘ Sane. X. Pal.' You can expand it into 
Sanctae Crucis Palatium. Someone has 
made a note upon the mirror as to whence 
it came. It was the Palace of the Holy 
Cross.” 

“ Holyrood ! ” I cried. 

“ Exactly. Your mirror came from Holy- 
rood. You have had one very singular 
experience, and have escaped. I trust that 
you will never put yourself into the way of 
having such another.” 
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THE STOLEN BLENKINSOP. 


By ARTHUR MORRISON. 


i. 



F it had been necessary for 
Mr. Hector Bushell to make a 
fortune for himself there can 
be little doubt that he would 
have done it. Fortunately 
or unfortunately—just as you 
please—the necessity did not exist, for his 
father had done it for him before he was 
born. Consequently, Hector, who was a 
genial if somewhat boisterous young man, 
devoted his talents to the service of his 
friends, whose happiness he insisted on pro¬ 
moting, with their concurrence or without it, 
by the exercise of his knowledge of the world 
and whatever was in it, his business-like 
acumen, his exuberant animal spirits, and 
his overflowing, almost pestilential, energy. 
Quiet - mannered acquaintances who spied 
him afar dodged round corners and ran, 
rather than have their fortunes made by his 
vigorously - expressed advice, enforced by 
heavy slaps on the shoulder and sudden 
digs in the ribs, and sometimes punctuated 
with a hearty punch in the chest. For he 
was a large and strong, as well as a noisy, 
young man, accurately, if vulgarly, described 
by his acquaintances as perpetually “ full of 
beans.” 

He had given himself a reputation as an 
art critic, on the strength of a year or two’s 
attendance at an art school in Paris ; and, 
indeed, he maintained a studio of his own, 
expensively furnished, where he received his 
friends and had more than once begun a 
picture. But his energies in this matter were 
mainly directed to the good of painters among 
his acquaintances who were under the neces¬ 
sity of living by their work. He told them 
how their pictures should be painted, and 
how they could certainly be sold. Indeed, 
in this latter respect he did better than 
advise the painter—he advised the buyer, 
when he could seize one, and trundled him 
captive into the studio of his nearest friend 
with great fidelity and enthusiasm. 

“ The chance of your life, my dear sir ! ” 
he would say, snatching at the lapel of some 
wealthy friend’s coat, and raising the other 
hand with an imminent threat of a slap on 
the shoulder. “ The chance of your life ! 
The coming man, I assure you ! Something 
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like an investment. A picture they’ll offer 
you thousands for some day, and I do believe 
I can get it for .you for a couple of hundred ! 
Come and see it before some dealer gets in ! ” 

It was with some such speech as this 
that he interrupted Mr. Higby Fewston, the 
margarine magnate, full of the report of the 
robbery a day before of a Gainsborough por¬ 
trait from a house in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square. Mr. Fewston was not the sort of 
man to take a deal of interest in pictures for 
their own sake, but the newspapers estimated 
the money value of the missing picture at 
twenty thousand pounds, and he found that 
very touching. He had the same respect for 
that Gainsborough, which he had never seen, 
that he would have had for a cheque for the 
sum signed by the firm of Rothschild; rather 
more, in fact, for if the cheque were stolen it 
might be stopped and so rendered valueless ; 
but there was no stopping the Gainsborough 
till you had caught the thief. So that Mr. 
Fewston found himself taking an unwonted 
interest in art; and when Hector Bushel), 
seizing the opportunity and pulling at his 
arm, drew him in the direction of Sydney 
Blenkinsop’s studio, he offered less resistance 
than otherwise he might have done. 

“ Man named Blenkinsop,” declaimed the 
zealous Hector. “ Capital chap, and paints 
like—like a double archangel. His studio’s 
close by—come and look for yourself. Of 
course, nothing need be said about buying 
the picture, if you don’t want to. But just 

come and see it-I’ll pretend we were 

passing and just dropped in. You’ll have the 
sort of chance that people had in Gains¬ 
borough’s own time. Why, I don’t suppose 
he got more than a couple of hundred or so 
for the very picture the papers are so full of 
to-day ! ” 

Mr. Fewston suffered himself to be dragged 
through many streets—the studio was not so 
near as Hector’s enthusiasm made it seem— 
and finally into the presence of Mr. Sydney 
Blenkinsop, the painter. Blenkinsop was, 
by the side of Bushell, a comparatively quiet 
young man, not without apprehension of the 
possible consequences of his friend’s de¬ 
votion ; for one never could tell what wild 
things Bushel) might Bave been saying 
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“Ah, Sydney, old boy!” cried (hat en¬ 
thusiast “How have you been all this 
time?" They had last met the day before, 
when Hector had hauled in some other pos¬ 
sible patron, “ How have you been? Just 
looked in as we were passing, you know— 
just looked in ! This is my friend, Mr. 
Higby Fewston, much interested in art, 
and what he don’t know about a picture — 
well, there ! Working on anything just now, 
eh? I say"—this with a start of apprehen¬ 
sion—“you haven't sold that picture yet, 
have you ? The stunner, you know, the 
Keston ? ” 

“Oh, that?” responded Blenkinsop, who 


scape, as you say, and no mistake! Some- 
thing like a landscape that, eh? I knew 
you'd like it, of course, having an eye for 
such a thing. Ah, it's a topper !” 

He fell back by the side of the man of 
margarine, and the two inspected the marvel 
in silence, the one with head aside and a 
smile of ecstasy, and the other with all the 
expression of a cow puzzled by a painted 
field with nothing to eat on it. Sydney 
Blenkinsop shuffled uneasily. 

Presently Mr. Fewston thought of some¬ 
thing to say. “Where was it taken?” he 
asked. 

“ Keston Common," murmured Sydney 





had never sold a picture in his life- “No, I 
haven’t. Not that one.” 

“Ah, plain enough Agnew hasn't been here 
lately. I'd like to have another look at it, old 
chap ; probably sha'n't have another chance, 
unless it goes somewhere where I know the 
people. Ah, there now ; look at that now ! " 

Mr. Fewston looked at it blankly. “It— 
it's a landscape ” he said, presently, after con 
si deration. The stolen Gainsborough had 
been a portrait, and Mr. Fewston liked things 
up to sample. 

“ Rather ! ” replied Hector. “ It is a land- 


faintly, and “Keston Common” repeated 
Hector loudly, making the title sound like a 
fresh merit. He also drew attention to the 
wonderful effects of light in the picture, the 
extraordinary painting of the sky, the subtle 
suggestion of atmosphere, and the marvellous 
“values.” Mr. Fewston listened patiently to 
the end. There was another pause, longer 
and more awkward than the last j it seemed 
likely to endure till something burst in 
Sydney Blenkinsop. Then, at last, Mr. 
Higby Fewston spoke, weightily. 
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“ is a place I don’t like. There’s a bad train 
service.” 

Such a criticism as this even Hector 
Bushell could not readily answer. He 
attempted to evade the point, and returned 
again to his “ values.” But any reference to 
values unsupported by definite figures made 
little impression on the commercial mind of 
Mr. Fewston, and in a very few minutes more 
he drifted out, with Hector Bushell still in 
close attendance. 

Hector, however, remained with the 
margarine Maecenas only long enough to 
discharge another volley of admiration for 
the picture, and took his leave at the first 
convenient comer. As a consequence he 
was back in five minutes, to discover Sydney 
Blenkinsop vengefully kicking a lay figure. 

“ Don’t bring another chap like that to this 
place,” cried the painter, savagely, “ or I’ll 
pitch him out o’ window ! ” 

“ My dear chap, don’t be an ass ! You’ve 
got no business instincts. A man like that’s 
invaluable, if you can only kid him on. He’ll 
buy any old thing, if he buys at all.” 

“ If! ” 

“ You’re an ungrateful infidel. I tell you 
I’m going to sell that * Keston Common ’ 
for you. What could you do with it by 
yourself? ” 

“ Put a stick through it—bum it—any¬ 
thing ! I’m sick of the whole business." 

“Just what I expected. You could put a 
stick through it or bum it—and what’s the 
good of that ? ” 

“ What’s the harm ? I can’t sell it, and 
they won’t hang it at the shows; I know that 
before I send it.” 

“ You know everything that’s no use to 
you and nothing that pays. You can burn 
a picture, but you can’t sell it. Now, I’m 
going to sell that picture for you, if you’ll 
let me. Will you ? ” 

“ You can do what you like with it.” 

“ Done with you, my boy ! I’ll make you 
famous with it, and I’ll get you money for 
it. I’ve an idea such as you couldn’t invent 
in a lifetime. Shut up the shop now and 
well talk it over at the Cafe Royal. Come 
along. We’ll have a little dinner out of the 
money I’m. going to make for you. But 
you've to take orders from me, mind.” 

II. 

The evening papers flamed with the tale of 
the lost Gainsborough, as the morning papers 
had done before them, and the morning 
papers of the next day kept up the flame 
with scarcely diminished violence. Sydney 
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Blenkinsop rose with nothing but a headache 
to distinguish him from the other unknown 
people about him, but by lunch-time he was 
as famous as Gainsborough himself. For 
another picture had been stolen. The even¬ 
ing papers came out stronger than ever, 
giants refreshed by a r.ew sensation, with 
the blinding headline, Another Picture 
Robbery ! Sub-headings sang of A Dan¬ 
gerous Gang at Work, and deplored a 
Young Painter's Missing Masterpiece. 
Sydney Blenkinsop was the young painter, 
and the view of Keston Common was the 
missing masterpiece. In the eyes of thou¬ 
sands of worthy people Mr. Sydney Blen¬ 
kinsop became an artist second only in 
importance to Gainsborough, if second to 
anybody; and Mr. Sydney Blenkinsop, him¬ 
self appalled by the overwhelming success of 
Mr. Hector Bushell’s scheme, would have 
fled the country, but for the superior will¬ 
power of that same Hector Bushell, who 
never left his side. 

For journalists haunted the studio and 
“ wrote up ” the whole business afresh for 
every edition of all the daily newspapers in 
England. Sydney would have bolted the 
door and fled from the rear, but Hector 
ordered in caviare sandwiches and oyster 
patties and a case of champagne, and was the 
life and soul of the party. When Sydney 
seemed at a loss for a judicious answer— 
which occurred pretty often—Hector was 
instantly equal to the occasion. The main 
story was simple enough, and was cunningly 
left to rest entirely on the word of the police 
The constable on the beat had perceived, in 
the grey of the morning, that a window of 
the studio had been opened, and a pane 
broken in the process. Nobody seemed to 
be in the place, so the policeman kept watch 
by the window till assistance arrived, when it 
was found that obviously a thief had entered 
the place, but had left. It was not found 
possible to communicate with Mr. Blenkinsop 
till the morning was well advanced and some¬ 
body was found who knew the address of his 
lodgings; and then he was met as he was 
leaving home for the studio, in company with 
his friend, Mr. Bushell. Things in the 
studio had been much disarranged, and the 
picture, a view of Keston Common, had been 
cut from its frame and taken. 

So much for the simple facts as observed 
by the police ; but the frills, embroideries, 
tassels, tinsels, and other garnishings which 
lent variety and interest to the narrative 
came in an inexhaustible and glorious 
torrent fypm Rector Bussell. He took each 
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separate journalist aside and gave him the 
special privilege of some wholly new and 
exclusive information as to the surprising 
genius of Sydney Blenkinsop, and the 
amazing prices his pictures were worth and 
would certainly fetch, some day. Doubtless 
the thief was a knowing file, and was laying 
up for the future—“saving his stake,” as it 
were. Any possible slump in Gainsboroughs 
—of course, nobody expected it, but such a 
thing might happen—would be compensated 
by the certain rise in Blenkinsops, And with 
this astute suggestion Hector shut one eye, 
tapped the side of his nose, and surprised the 
favoured reporter with one of his celebrated 
digs in the ribs. 

The newspapers on their part neglected 
nothing, Gainsborough and Blenkinsop had 
a column apiece, side by side, in most of 
them, and in the rest they had more, or were 
fraternally mingled together. “ Is no master¬ 
piece safe ? J ' asked the Press, And answer¬ 
ing its own question with no more than a 
paragraph's delay, the Press gave its opinion 
that no masterpiece was. To have put in 
question the new-born eminence of Blenkin* 
sop would have been to spoil the boom in 
the most unbusinesslike way. Of course, a 
Turner or a Raeburn or another Gains¬ 
borough would have been preferable, but as 
it was the Press had to do its best with the 
material to hand, and so it did, to the glory 
of Blenkinsop, The notion of a thief or a 
gang of thieves going about after valuable 
pictures was too good to waste, and every 


newspaper expressed the sage conjecture that 
where one picture was, there would the other 
be found. One scribbling cynic managed to 
squeeze in a hint that this might suggest the 
valuable clue of lunacy in the culprit; 
though nobody noticed that in the general 
flood of Blenkinsoppery. 

But in the intervals of interviewing, when 
the friends had a few minutes of private con¬ 
versation, there was a notable lack of grati¬ 
tude in Sydney’s acknowledgments. 

“This is a fine ghastly mess you've 
landed me in ! n he protested, at the first 
opportunity, “ How do you expect me to 
look all these people in the face?" 

“ How ? Ob, the usual way — only the 
usual way, you know ! The more usual the 
better* / don’t find any difficulty ! 

"You? No—you're enjoying it; you've 
the cheek for anything. I'm the sufferer* 
I've had to stand here and yarn to a police- 
inspector about the beastly business ! ” 

“ Yarn ! The simple, plain, clear truth ! 
You dined with me last night at the Cafe 
Royal, leaving the studio just as usual And 
in the morning you come here also as usual 
and find the police in charge, Straightfor¬ 
ward enough* Of course, he didfft ask you 
anything about me. It seems to me you've 
got the soft job. Pm doing all the work, 
and as to enjoying it, of course I am ! Why 
aren't you ? ” 

“Enjoying it! Good heavens, man, I 
never expected such a row as this; I was a 

fool to listen to you,” 
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“Now, there!” Hector Bushell spread his 
arms in injured protest. “ There’s ingrati¬ 
tude ! I’ve positively made you the most 
celebrated painter alive, all in the course of 
a few hours, and you — you pretend you 
don’t like it! Oh, come off it! Why, there 
are thousands of respectable people in this 
country to-day, who couldn’t name six painters 
who ever lived, that know all about you— 
and Gainsborough. I fetched the Press 
round—did it all ! ” 

“And how’s it all going to end? And 
where is the picture? Why won’t you tell 
me that ? ” 

“ Well, I was afraid somebody might 
catch on to a sort of idea that you knew 
where it was, and I wanted you to be able to 
say you didn’t, that’s all. Nobody has had 
any such unworthy suspicions, and so there’s 
no harm in inviting you to admire the dodge. 
When I got home last night with the canvas 
rolled up under my arm I just took it to bed 
with me till the morning. When I woke I 
thought it over, and I remembered a big roll 
of old stair-carpet up in a garret where 
nobody went—a useless old roll that my 
dear old mother has dragged about with us 
for years—ever since we lived in Russell 
Square, in fact. It’s never been touched 
since it came, and never will be. So I 
nipped out and up into the garret with the 
picture, unrolled a few yards of the carpet, 
slipped the canvas in very carefully, painted 
side out, rolled up the carpet again, tied it, 
and shoved it back among the other old 
lumber. And there it can stay, safe as the 
Bank, till we want it again ! ” 

“Till we want it again! And when will 
that be ? ” 

“ When we’ve sold it. You leave it to 
me, my bonny boy. Remember that other 
Gainsborough that was stolen—the ‘ Duchess.’ 
Would that have fetched such a price if it 
hadn’t been stolen and boomed up? Not ori 
your life. I’m out to sell that picture for 
you, and I’m going to do it—to say nothing 
of immortal glory, which I’m positively 
shovelling on you where you stand. Hark ! 
There’s another reporter. Keep up that 
, savage, worried look—it’s just the thing for 
the plundered genius ! ” 

But this visitor was no reporter. It was, 
indeed, Mr. Higby Fewston, much more 
alert and affable than yesterday, and eager 
for news of the picture. 

“ Is there any chance of getting it ? ” he 
asked, with some eagerness. “ Have the 
police got on the track of the thief yet ? ” 

“ No, they haven’t—yet,” replied Hector 


Bushell, calmly. “ But I should think there 
was a very good chance of getting the 
picture, ultimately.” 

“ I suppose you’ll offer a reward ? ” 

“ Well, we’ll have to think it over. It’s a 
bit early as yet.” 

“ Tell me now,” Mr. Fewston pursued, 
with increasing animation, “can the picture 
be properly repaired ? Isn’t it cut out of the 
frame ? ” 

“Yes, but that’s nothing. It’s easily re¬ 
lined and put back.” 

“ That’s satisfactory. And now as to the 
flowers—I think I remember yellow flowers 
right in the front of the picture. They are 
cowslips, I hope ? ” 

“ Oh, yes—cowslips, of course,” replied 
Hector, with easy confidence, since cowslips 
seemed to be required. While Sydney 
Blenkinsop, who had spotted in a few 
touches of yellow in the foreground because 
it seemed to be wanted, and with a vague 
idea of possible furze-blossoms, or buttercups, 
gasped and wondered. 

“ And I suppose more cowslips could be 
put in, if required, by a competent man ? ” 

“ I don’t think any more are required,” 
put in Sydney Blenkinsop, decidedly. 

“ No—very likely not — just an inquiry. 
I did think at the time there seemed to be 
rather a lot of cowslips for Keston Common, 
but I do a good deal in the ‘ Cowslip ’ brand 
of—the—the article I deal in, and there 
might be a possibility of reproducing the 
work as an advertisement. One has to con¬ 
sider all these things, of course; and on the 
whole I’d like to buy that picture, if you get 
it back. What about price ? ” 

“ Five hundred,” said Hector promptly, 
before Sydney could open his mouth. 

“Urn, rather high, isn’t it?” commented 
Fewston, equably. “ I was thinking of, say, 
three hundred.” 

“ Well, yes,” Hector responded, just as 
affably. “ Yesterday that might have done, 
but just now it’s to-day.” And he regarded 
the margarine magnate with a long, deliberate, 
placid wink. 

“ Ah, well, I understand, of course,” 
replied Fewston, who appeared to far better 
advantage to-day, discussing business, than 
yesterday, misunderstanding art. “ Of course, 
I quite recognise that all this publicity— 
naturally Mr. Blenkinsop wants all the 
benefit possible from it—quite legitimate, of 
course. But there, the picture isn't recovered 
yet. Meantime, I may consider I have the 
refusal of it conpngeptly, I suppose? You 
see, Mr. Bushel!—^qu- are ejyidentjly a man of 
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business—this may be useful to me. A great 
deal of space is being devoted to Mr, Blen- 
kinsop and his picture in the papers, and I — 
well, it would be worth my while to be in it, 
as conspicuously as possible. Do you 
perceive ?” 

u I think I see- To-morrow morning's 
papers, for instance : 4 We are at liberty to 
state that Mr. Sydney Blenkinsop’s now 
famous picture was destined for the galleries 
of one of the best known of our merchant 
princes; in fact, that in the event of its 
hoped-for recovery it is to be purchased by 
Mr, Higby Fewston, and will make a con- 
spicuous feature of that gentleman's collec¬ 
tion/ I think that can go in—no doubt 
even a little more,” 

“Excellent! Will you do that ? And it is 
understood that if you get the picture—you 
say there’s a very good chance—I have first 
refusal ?" 


“At five hundred 
pounds/' 

“ Three hundred, I 
think/’ 

“ Wouldn’t do, really, as 
things go. Consider what 
the Gainsborough would 
cost you if you could get 
that, now that it has been 
stolen ! ” 

“Well, well, we’ll leave 
it at four hundred, unless 
you get a higher offer; 
its rather absurd discuss¬ 
ing this, with the picture 
lost But 1 do want to be 
sure that I get proper pub’ 
licity in the papers. You’ll 
see to that, won’t you ? 
You see, this is just the 
time I want it. I am 
putting up for the County 
Council, and—this strictly 
beE ween ourselves—there 
is just the possibility that 
I may be turning my busi¬ 
ness into a limited com¬ 
pany, So all these things 
help, and I and my family 
are keeping ourselves for¬ 
ward as much as possible 
just now. Mrs. Fewston, 
for instance, is making an 
appeal for the Stock¬ 
jobbers' Almshouses, and 
running a sale. And this 
picture — well, if it’s re¬ 
covered we sha’n’E quarrel 
about the price so long as you get me well 
into the papers in the meantime. You see, 
I'm perfectly frank—we’ll do our best for 
each other, mutually/' 

And so it was settled between Mr. Fewston 
and the untiring Bushell, while Sydney 
Blenkinsop hovered uneasily in the back¬ 
ground, a superfluous third party in the dis¬ 
posal of his own picture; which also seemed 
to be superfluous, so far as its merits were 
concerned—or even its present possession, 

III. 

Mr. Higby Fewston was well satisfied with 
the next morning's newspapers. Hector 
Bushell saw to it that every office was 
supplied with information of the merits and 
doings of that patron of fine art, and during 
the day the evening papers interviewed Mr. 
Fewston himself, to the combined glory of 
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expressed strong views as to the inefficiency 
of the police, and made occasion to allude to 
his views on the London County Council. 
Speaking as an art critic, Mr. Fewston con¬ 
sidered Mr. Blenkinsop certainly the greatest 
painter of the present time ; and the stolen 
masterpiece was a great loss to him, person¬ 
ally, the intending purchaser. There could 
be no doubt in Mr. Fewston’s mind that the 
same clever gang had captured the two great 
pictures — evidently educated criminals of 
great artistic judgment. And then came 
certain notable and mysterious hints as to 
astonishing things that Mr. Fewston might 
say as to the whereabouts of the plunder, if 
it were judicious—which at this moment of 
course it was not. The “ boom ” went so well 
that Sydney Blenkinsop himself began to look 
upon his sudden notoriety with a more com¬ 
placent eye. In another day or two the affair 
had run best part of the ordinary course of a 
newspaper “boom,” the Bishop of London 
had given his opinion on it, and while the 
Gainsborough column shrank considerably, 
the Blenkinsop column became a mere 
paragraph at its foot. It would seem to be 
the proper moment for the recovery of the 
picture. 

And now it grew apparent that this was the 
great difficulty. What had been done was 
easy enough; it had almost done itself— 
with the constant help of Hector. But to 
restore the picture—naturally, unsuspiciously, 
and without putting anybody in jail—this 
was a job that grew more difficult the more 
it was considered. Hector Bushell grew un- 
wontedly thoughtful, and Sydney Blenkinsop 
began to get ungrateful again. He had been 
dragged up a blind alley, he said, and now 
he wanted to know the way out. Hector 
smoked a great many strong cigars without 
being able to tell him. 

They parted moodily one night toward the 
end of the week, and the next day Sydney 
was alone in his studio all the morning. He 
was growing fidgety and irritable, notwith¬ 
standing his ■ new-found eminence, and he 
wondered what kept Hector away. Was he 
going to shirk now that the real pinch was 
coming? Work was impossible, so the par¬ 
taker in Gainsborough’s glory loafed and 
smoked and kicked his furniture, and smoked 
and loafed again. His lunch was brought 
him from the corner public-house, and he ate 
what he could of it. Then he took to look¬ 
ing out of door, as is the useless impulse of 
everybody anxiously awaiting a visitor. He 
had done it twice, and was nearing the lobby 
again when the cry of a running newsboy 
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struck his ear. He pulled the door open 
hurriedly, for he seemed to hear something 
like the name Gainsborough in the shout. 
There came the boy, shouting at each studio 
door as he passed and waving his papers. 
Sydney extended his coin and snatched the 
paper as the boy ran past. It was fact; he 
had heard the name of Gainsborough, for the 
thousandth time that week. The picture had 
been discovered in the thief’s lodgings, but 
the thief had bolted and was still at large. 
There was not much of it under the staring 
headline, but so much was quite clear. The* 
picture was found, but the thief had got 
away. 

Wasn’t there a chance in this ? Surely 
there ought to be. Why didn’t Hector 
Bushell come ? Surely, if they were prompt 
enough, some little dodge might be built on 
this combination of circumstances by which 
his picture might be brought to light again— 
also without the thief. They knew, now, 
where the thief had been, and that he was 
gone. This was good news. Hector could 
certainly make something of that. Where 
was he ? 

He was at the door, in the lobby, in the 
studio, even as the thought passed. Flushed 
and rumpled, wild of eye, with dust on his 
coat and a dint in his hat, Hector Bushell 
dropped into the nearest seat with an inar¬ 
ticulate “ G’lor ! ” 

“ What’s up ? ” cried Sydney. “ The Gains¬ 
borough—do you know ? They’ve got it! ” 
“ Blow the Gainsborough—where’s the 
Blenkinsop ? Sydney, it’s a bust-up ! ” 

“ What is ? ” 

“ The whole festive caboodle ! The entire 
bag of tricks! My mother’s been and sent 
the roll of stair-carpet to the jumble sale ! ” 
“The what ? ” 

“Jumble sale—Mrs. Fewston’s jumble sale; 
Stockjobbers’ Almshouse Fund ! ” 

“Great heavens!”—Sydney leapt for his 

hat—“ where is it ? When is it ? What-” 

“ No go !” interrupted Hector, with a feeble 
wave of the hand. “ No go ! It’s to-day— 
I’ve been there. Blazed off there the moment 
I knew it. They’d sold the carpet to an old 
woman just before I arrived. Streaked out 
after her and caught her two streets off; she 
was shoving it home in a perambulator. I 
grabbed it with both hands and offered to 
buy it. I was a bit wild and sudden, I 
expect, and the old girl didn’t under¬ 
stand ; started screaming, and laid into 
me with an umbrella. I wasn’t going to 
wait for a crowd s so T jQijt with the stair- 
can** the 
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pavement. There was no picture in it— pretty plain. He could never afford to 

nothing! I kicked it the whole length out, stultify himself publicly after the advertise- 

all along the street, and then pelted round ment he had so anxiously gained. And the 

the next corner while the old party was tangled interviews in the newspapers ! And the 

up with the other end. Sydney, my boy, it’s County Council election ! And the limited 



“l GRABBED IT WITH BOTH HANDS.” 


my belief Fewston’s got that picture now ! 
The carpet was sent to the house ! ” 

“What in the world shall we do? We’re 
in a fine sort of mess ! ” 

For a time Hector Bushell had no answer. 
It was quite clear that Fewston must be in 
possession of the picture, for the carpet had 
been in his house since the evening of the 
day before yesterday. More, now that he 
came to rescue his memory from the con¬ 
fusion wrought by his recent adventure, it 
struck him that at the jumble sale Mrs. 
Fewston had treated him to a cool stare of 

severe disdain which-At the moment 

it had passed almost unnoticed, such was his 
excitement, but now he remembered it well 
enough. Also, it suggested many things. 
Why had nothing been heard from Fewston ? 
He had had a full day and a half to flare up 
in, if to flare up he had wished, but he was 
lying low. Why ? The answer seemed 


company ! It was plain that Mr. Fewston’s 
interests were not wholly divorced from their 
own, after all. 

“ What shall we do ? ” reiterated Sydney, 
wildly. “ We’re in a most hideous mess ! ” 

“ Mess ? ” repeated Hector, straightening 
his hat and gradually assuming his customary 
placidity. “ Mess ? Oh, I don't know, 
after all. I was a bit startled at first, but we 
haven’t accused anybody, you know. We're 
perfectly innocent. If you like to authorize 
me to get in at your studio window to 
fetch a picture, why shouldn’t you ? And 
if the police like to jump to conclusions— 
well, they ought to know better. Lend me 
a clothes-brush.” 

“ But what about Fewston ? ” 

“ That’s why I want the clothes-brush. 
He’s in it pretty deep after those published 
interviews, eh ? We’ll go round and collect 
that money.” 
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“MY AFRICAN JOURNEY" 


BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL M.P. 

VI—KAMPALA. 



WO days after I had arrived 
at Entebbe the Governor took 
me over to Kampala, The 
distance between the ancient 
and the administrative capital 
is about twenty-four miles. 
The road, although un metal led, runs over 
such firm, smooth sandstone, almost polished 
by the rains, that, except in a few places, 
it would carry a motor-car well, and a 
bicycle is an excellent means of progression. 
The Uganda Government motor-cars have 
not yet, however, arrived, and meanwhile the 
usual method is to travel by rickshaw. 
Mounted in this light bicycle - wheeled 
carriage, drawn by one man between the 
shafts and pushed by three more from behind, 
we were able to make rather more than six 
miles an hour in very comfortable style. 

The rickshaw-boys, who were neatly dressed 
in white tunics and red caps, were relieved 
every eight miles. They have their own way 
of doing business, From the moment when 
the travellers are seated in the rickshaw 
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their labour begins, they embark upon an 
ever varying but absolutely interminable ami- 
phony, which, if it exhausts their breath, 
serves undoubtedly to keep their spirits up. 
“ Burrulum,” cry the pushers; “ Huma,” says 
the puller, “Bumilum," say the pushers 
again, and so on over and over for a very 
long time. All these ehaunts have their 
meanings, and if the traveller is found to be 
heavy or known to be ignorant of the language, 
he would not always be complimented by 
a correct translation. The phrase I have 
quoted means “iron upon wood and its 
signification is that the iron of European 
strength and skill, however superior, yet 
cannot get along without the w T ood of 
native labour and endurance. With such 
unexceptionable sentiments no one would 
quarrel Yet even these lose their flavour 
by repetition, and after half an hour of 
“ Burrulum ” and “ Huma ?l I was constrained 
to ask the singers whether they could not 
'hen possibly manage to convey us in silence, 
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were unhappy, and after a while, out of com¬ 
passion and to improve the pace, I withdrew 
the ban, and the chorus was joyfully resumed 
in a new and more elaborate form. 

The manners of the Baganda are cere¬ 
monious to a degree. They well deserve bir 
Harry Johnston's description of them as “the 
Japanese of Africa*” IT you say “Good 
morning ” to a stranger on an English road, 
it is as like as not that his surprise will throw 
him into a posture of self-defence ; but when 
two Baganda meet they begin to salute each 
other as soon as they come within earshot. 
“ How are you ?” cries the one. “ Who am 1 
that you should care to know?” replies the 
other, “ Humble though i he, yet I have 
dared,” rejoins the first. “But say first how 
are you, ” continues the second. “ The better 


time his face beams with a most benignant 
and compulsive smile, and be purrs “A—o, 
a—o, a—o,” as much as to say, “ My cup of 
joy is overflowing.” 

It is not in accordance with our ideas that 
man should kneel to man, and one feels un¬ 
comfortable to see it done. Yet it should 
not be thought that the action, as performed 
by the Baganda, involves or implies any 
servility- It is their good manners—and 
meant to be no more. Nor, once you are 
used to it, do they seem to lose at all in 
dignity. Only they win your heart. 

The road from Entebbe to Kampala passes 
through delicious country. Along its whole 
length a double avenue of rubber trees has 
just been planted, and behind these on each 
side are broad strips of cotton plants, looking 
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for the honour you have done me,” is the 
answer. By this they have already passed 
each other and there is only time for the 
Parthian affability, “The honour is mine and 
I shall treasure it,” and a quavering of 
delicately - modulated, long-drawn “A—a— 
aV ? of contentment and goodwill which 
gradually die away in the distance, 
leaving neither of them the worse circum¬ 
stanced nor the better informed. 1 must add, 
for the reader's caution, that the aforesaid 
dialogue is not an invariable ritual. The 
phrases may be varied ad infinitum to suit 
the occasion ; but it will suffice as> an illus¬ 
tration of these roadside courtesies. 

If you wish to make a Baganda perfectly 
happy, all you need to do is to say, “ Way 
wally,” which means a sort of supremely 
earnest “Well done.” The moment this 
tal is manic expression has left your lips the 
native to whom it is addressed will probably 
fall on lbs knees and, clasping his two hands 
together, will sway them from side to side, as 
if he were playing a concertina, while all the 


beautiful with their yellow flowers or pinky^ 
white bolls. American upland cotton grown in 
Uganda actually commands a higher price in 
the Manchester marker than when it is grown 
in the United States. There appears to be 
practically no natural difficulty in its cultiva¬ 
tion throughout the larger part of Uganda, 
A great development is only a question of 
organization and—money. 

But I have forgotten that we have been 
moving swiftly along the Kampala road, and 
now we are almost in sight of the city* 
Almost, but not quite ; for, to tell the truth, 
no one has ever seen Kampala. The traveller 
sees *he Government buildings and residences 
neat and prim on one hill; he sees the 
King's house and his Ministers’ houses on 
another. Upon a third, a fourth, or a fifth hill 
he may discern successively the Protestant 
Cathedral, the Catholic Mission, and the 
White Father's Monastery, But Kampala, 
the home of sixty thousand persons, is per¬ 
manently invisible The whole town is buried 
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plantations, which afford shade and food to its 
people, and amid which their huts are thickly 
scattered and absolutely concealed* 

We were still three miles out of this 
“garden city” when the native reception 
began, and we travelled for a quarter of a 
mile between lines of white-robed Ilaganda t ,. 
all mustered by their chiefs and clapping 
their hands in sign of welcome* At last our 
procession of rickshaws reached a hillock by 
the roadside, at the top of which stood a 


pavilion, beautifully constructed of stout 
elephant grass woven together with curious 
art* Down from this eminence, over a path¬ 
way strewn with rushes, came to meet us the 
King and his notables in a most imposing 
array. I)audi Chewa, the King or Kabaka 
of Uganda, is a graceful, distinguished-look¬ 
ing little boy, eleven years old. He was 
simply dressed in a flowing black robe edged 
with gold, and a little white gold-rimmed cap* 
Around him were the Council of Regency j 
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and at his right hand stood the Prime 
Minister $ Sir A polo Kagwar, a powerful, 
determined-looking man, wearing a crimson, 
gold - laced robe, on which shone many 
decorations, several British war medals, and 
the Order of St Michael and St George. 

We all shook hands and were then led up 
into the pavilion, where we took our seats on 
wicker chairs and ate sweet jellies while we 
conversed. The King, who is being most 
carefully educated by an English tutor, under* 
stands and speaks English quite well, but on 
this occasion he seemed too shy to say much 
more than u Yes” or ** No,” in a low, sweet 
drawl, and this formal interview soon came to 
an end. 

The afternoon was consumed in ceremony; 
for the Commissioner of Uganda had to be 
sworn in the rank of Governor, to which he 
has been lately raised ; and there was a 
parade of troops, in which some five or six 
hundred very smart - looking soldiers took 
part, headed by the Kampala company of 
Sikhs. It was not until the shadows began 


his side, and the Prime Minister explained 
that the Baganda would show us the cere¬ 
mony of swearing a chief. One of the most 
portly and dignified of the councillors there¬ 
upon advanced into the centre of the room, 
threw himself face downward on the ground, 
and poured out a torrent of asseverations of 
loyalty. After a few minutes he rose and 
began brandishing his spears, chaunting his 
oath all the while, until he had created an 
extraordinary appearance of passion. Finally 
he rushed from the building to go and slay 
the King's enemies outside. It was not 
until he returned a moment later, calm, 
sedate, and respectable, that I realized, from 
the merry smile on his face and from the 
mirth of the company, that he was “only 
pretending/ 1 and that the ceremony was 
merely a representation given to interest 
us. t he incident is remarkable because 
it illustrates the rapidity with which the 
Baganda people are leaving their past behind 
them, Already they laugh at their old 
selves. Ceremonies which twenty years ago 
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to lengthen that we visited the Kabakaon the 
Royal Hill. He received us in his Parliament 
House. In this large and beautifully con¬ 
structed grass building about seventy chiefs 
and Baganda notables were assembled. 
The little Kabaka sat on his throne 
and his subjects grouped themselves around 
trees before Him. \Ve were given seats at 


had a solemn and awful significance are 
today reproduced by this reflective people 
in much the same spirit as the citizens of 
Coventry revive the progress of I^idy Godiva. 
The same thing happened at the war-dance 
the next day. Two or three thousand men, 
naked andljilftftbtl for war, rushed frantically 

of drums and 
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barbaric music, with every sign of earnestness 
and even frenzy. Yet a few minutes later 
they were laughing sheepishly at one another, 
and bowing to us like actors before the cur¬ 
tain, and the Prime Minister was making a 
speech to explain that this was meant to be a 
pageant of the bad 
old times repro¬ 
duced for our benefit 
Indeed, so unaceus- 
tomed to carry arms 
had the warriors 
become that not one 
in ten could find a 
spear to arm him¬ 
self with, and they 
had to come with 
sticks and other 
Stage- properties. 

Even a comic 
element was pro¬ 
vided in the shape 
of a warrior painted 
all over in a 
ridiculous manner, 
and held by two 
others with a rope 
lied round his 
middle. This, we 
were told, was (< the 
bravest man in the 
army,” who had to 
be restrained lest he 
should rush into 
battle too soon. It 
is not easy to convey 
the air of honest fun 
and good humour 
which pervaded these curious performances, 
or to measure the intellectual progress which 
the attitude of the Baganda towards them 
implied. 

The Kabaka gave us tea in his house. It 
is a comfortable European building, quite 
small and modest, but nicely furnished, and 
adorned with familiar English prints and 
portraits of Queen Victoria and King 
Edward. Gradually he got the better of 
his shyness, and told me that he liked 
football more than anything else, and 
that his mathematical studies had advanced 
as far as “ initials which never 

fail to stir disagreeable memories in my 
mind. He can write a very good letter 
in English, rides well on a nice pony, and 
will probably become a well-educated and 
ac complished man. Altogether it is a very 
pleasing sj>ectaele to find In the heart of 
Africa, and amid so much barbarism, squalor, 


and violence, this island of gentle manners 
and peaceful civilization. 

The next day was one unending pilgrimage. 
1 have described how Kampala lies under 
the leaves of the plantain groves about the 
slopes of many hills. Each hill has its 

special occupants 
and purpose. Each 
of the different 
Christian missions 
has a hill to itself, 
and in the bad old 
days a Maxim gun 
was not thought at 
all an inappropriate 
aid to Christian en¬ 
deavour. It would, 
however, be very 
unfair to charge the 
missionaries with 
having created the 
feuds and struggles 
which convulsed 
Uganda twelve years 
ago. The accident 
that the line of 
cleavage between 
French and British 
influence was also 
the line of cleavage 
between Catholic 
and Protestant con¬ 
verts imparted a 
religious complexion 
to what was in reality 
a fierce political dis¬ 
pute. These 
troubles are now 
definitely at an end. The arrival upon the 
scene of an English Catholic mission has 
prevented national rivalries and religious 
differences from mutually embittering one 
another. The erection of a stable Govern¬ 
ment and the removal of all doubts about 
the future of Uganda have led to an entire 
abatement of strife among devoted men 
engaged in a noble work. Not only is there 
peace among the different Christian missions 
themselves, but the Government of Uganda, 
so far from watching missionary enterprise 
with sour disfavour, is thoroughly alive to the 
inestimable services which have been and 
are daily being rendered by the missions to 
the native population, and very excellent 
relations prevail 

In duty bound I climbed one hill after 
another and endeavoured to make myself 
acquainted with Life details of mission work 
in Ka^^RSnY form of 
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moral and social activity. Apart from their 
spiritual work, which needs no advocacy here, 
the missionaries have undertaken and are now 
maintaining the whole educational system 
of the country* They have built many 
excellent schools, and thousands of young 


white-dressed youths upon the floor The 
Kabaka and Sir A polo Kagwar, who has him* 
self five sons at the school, were upon the 
platform. The Governor presided. The 
Bishop made a speech. The schoolboys sang 
English songs and hymns in very good tune 
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Baganda are being taught to read and write 
in their own language* The whole country 
is dotted with subsidiary mission stations, 
each one a centre of philanthropic and 
Christian effort, There are good hospitals, 
with skilful doctors and nurses or sisters of 
charity, in connection with all the missions. 
The largest of these, belonging to the Church 
Missionary Society, is a model of what a 
tropical hospital for natives ought to be. 
Technical education is now being added to 
these services, and in this it is to be hoped 
the Government will be able to co-operate* 
I do not know of any other part of the world 
where missionary influence and enterprise 
have been so beneficently exerted, or where 
more valuable results have been achieved. 

On Nam i rum be Hill, where the Church 
M issionary Society have their head quarters, a 
really fine cathedral, with three tall, quaint, 
thatched spires, has. been built out of very 
primitive materials ; and this is almost the 
only building in Uganda which offers the 
slightest attempt at architectural display. 
Under the shadow of this I found myself on 
the afternoon of the 2olh of November, 
engaged in opening a high school for scholars 
who are more advanced than can be 
instructed in the existing establishments* 
A large and well-dressed audience, native and 
European, filled a good sized room* The 
scholars crowded together in a solid mass of 


and rhythm. It was astonishing to look at 
the map of the British Empire hanging on 
the wall and to realize that all this was taking 
place near the north-western comer of the 
Victoria Nyanza, 

It is eight miles from Kampala to 
Munyonyo, its present port on the lake, 
and this distance we covered in rickshaws 
over a shocking road* Munyonyo is itself 
little more than a jetty and a few sheds, 
but it affords a very good example of the 
salutary effects of cutting down the bush and 
forest. Mosquitoes and tsetses have been 
absolutely banished from the cleared area, 
and a place which a year ago was a death¬ 
trap is now perfectly safe and healthy* Dans 
are now' on foot to make a new port a little 
farther along the coast at a point only five 
miles away from Kampala ; and when this 
has been connected with the capital, as it 
must be, by a line of mono rail tramway, 
there is every reason to expect a substantial 
and growing trade* 

The Sir William Mackinnon^ a venerable 
vessel of the Uganda Marine, awaited our 
party, and we steamed off on the smooth 
waters of the lake, through an archipelago 
of beautiful islands—each one more inviting 
than the other — and all depopulated by 
sleeping sickness* All day long we voyaged 
in these waters, and in the evening 

the us to our destina- 
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tion. One cannot help admiring the luck 
which led Speke to his thrilling discovery of 
the source of the Nile* There are five 
hundred gulfs and inlets on the northern 
shore of Lake Victoria, and nothing dis¬ 
tinguishes this one from the rest. No current 
is perceptible to the ordinary mariner until 
within a few miles of the rapids, and although 
the presumption that so vast a body of fresh 
water would have an overflow somewhere had 
behind it a backing of strong probability, the 
explorer might have searched for a year with¬ 
out finding the spot Instead of which he 
drifted and paddled gently along until all of 
a sudden the murmur of a distant cataract 
and the slight acceleration in the pace of his 
canoe drew him to the long-sought birthplace 
of the most wonderful river in the world. 

It was dark when we landed at Jinja, and 
I could not properly see the preparations 
made for our reception by the local chiefs 
and the Indian traders, of whom there was a 
considerable crowd. The darkness, other¬ 
wise a cause of disappointment, afforded the 
opportunity for just the sort of brave act one 
so often finds a British officer ready to do. 


M3 

in after him in the darkness and among the 
crocodiles and fished him out safe and 
sound, an act of admirable behaviour which 
certainly requires the attention of the Royal 
Humane Society, I am not quite sure that 
in all parts of Africa so high a standard of 
honour and respect for the life of the humble 
native would prevail. 

Jinja is destined to become a very im¬ 
portant place in the future economy of 
Central Africa, Situated at the point where 
the Nile flow's out of the Great Lake, it is at 
once on the easiest line of water communica¬ 
tion with I>ake Albert and the Soudan, and 
also where great water-power is available. In 
years to come the shores of this splendid bay 
may be crowned with long rows of comfort¬ 
able tropical villas and imposing offices, and 
the gorge of the Nile crowded with factories 
and warehouses* There is power enough to 
gin all the cotton and saw all the wood in 
Uganda, and it is here that one of the 
principal emporia of tropical produce will 
certainly be created. In these circumstances 
it is a pity to handicap the town with an out¬ 
landish name. It would be much better to 
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As the baggage was being landed from the 
steamer on to the jetty, a poor coolie slipped 
under his load, and in an instant was 
engulfed in the deep black waters below’* 
Whereupon, as a matter of course, a young 
civilian in the Political Department jumped 


call it Ripon Falls, after the beautiful 
cascades which lie beneath it, and from whose 
force its future prosperity will be derived. 

The Ripon halls are, for their own sake, 
well worth a visit9 iri ^ne rc NTle springs out of 
the VictBHk SlydSmClf vabi Hkidy of water as 
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wide as the Thames at London Bridge, and 
this imposing river rushes down a stairway 
of rock from fifteen to twenty feet deep, in 
smooth, swirling slopes of green water. It 
would be perfectly easy to harness the whole 
river and let the Nile begin its long and 


to private persons? How long, on the other 
hand, is a Government, if not prepared to 
act itself, entitled to bar the way to others? 
This question is raised in a multitude of 
diverse forms in almost all the great 
dependencies of the Crown. But in Uganda 
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beneficent journey to the sea by leaping 
through a turbine. It is possible that no¬ 
where else in the world could so enormous 
a mass of water be held up by so little 
masonry. Two or three short dams from 
island to island across the falls would 
enable, at an inconceivably small cost, the 
whole level of the Victoria Nyanza—over 
an expanse of a hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles—to be gradually raised six or 
seven feet ; would greatly increase the avail¬ 
able water-power; would deepen the water 
in Kavirondo Bay, so as to admit steamers 
of much larger draught ; and, finally, 
would enable the lake to be maintained at 
a uniform level, so that immense areas of 
swampy foreshore, now submerged, now again 
exposed, according to the rainfalls, would be 
converted either into clear water or dry land, 
to the benefit of man and the incalculable 
destruction of mosquitoes. 

As one watches the surging waters of the 
Ripon Falls and endeavours to compute the 
mighty energies now running to waste, but 
all within the reach of modern science, the 
problem of Uganda rises in a new form on 
the mind. All this water power belongs to 
he State, Ought it ever Lo be surrendered 


the arguments for the State ownership and 
employment of the natural resources of the 
country seem to present themselves in their 
strongest and most formidable array. 

Uganda is a native State. It must not be 
compared with any of those colonies where 
there is a white population already estab¬ 
lished, nor again with those inhabited by 
tril>es of nomadic barbarians. It finds its 
counterparts among the great native States of 
India, where Imperial authority is exercised 
in the name and often through the agency of 
a native prince and his own officers* 

This combination of the external brain and 
the native hand results in a form of govern¬ 
ment often highly acceptable to the general 
body of the inhabitants, who are confronted 
with no sudden or arbitrary changes in the 
long-accustomed appearances of things. But 
it involves all the administration of affairs in 
a degree of complexity and delicacy which is 
absent from simpler and cruder systems. In 
such circumstances there cannot be much 
opening for the push and drive of ordinary 
commercial enterprise* The hustling business 
man—admirably suited to the rough and 
tumble of ddn^petitive production in Europe 
or hWSj incongruous atxl 
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even a dangerous figure when introduced 
into the smooth and leisurely development 
of a native State. The Baganda will not be 
benefited either morally or materially by 
contact with modem money-making or 
modem money-makers. When a man is 
working only for the profits of his company 
and is judged by the financial results alone, 
he does not often under the sun of Central 
Africa acquire the best method of dealing 
with natives ; and all sorts of difficulties and 
troubles will follow any sudden incursion 
of business enterprise into the forests and 
gardens of Uganda. And even if the 
country is more rapidly developed by these 
agencies, the profits will not go to the 
Government and people of Uganda to be 
used in fostering new industries, but to 
divers persons across the sea who have no 
concern other than purely commercial in its 
fortunes. This is not to advocate the 
arbitrary exclusion of private capital and 
enterprise from Uganda. Carefully directed 
and narrowly controlled, opportunities for 
their activities will n6 doubt occur. But the 
natural resources of the country should, as 
far as possible, be developed by the Govern¬ 
ment itself, even though that may involve 
the assumption of many new functions. 

Indeed, it would be hard to find a country 
where the conditions were more favourable 
than in Uganda to a practical experiment in 
State Socialism. The land is rich ; the people 
pacific and industrious. There are no great 
differences between class and class. One 
staple article of food meets the needs of the 
whole population, and produces itself almost 
without the aid of man. There are no 
European vested interests to block the way. 
Nowhere are the powers of the Government 
to regulate and direct the activities of the 
people more overwhelming or more compre¬ 
hensive. The superiority of knowledge in 
the rulers is commanding. Their control upon 
the natives is exerted through almost every 
channel; and besides the secular authorities 
—native and Imperial—there is the spiritual 
and educative influence of the missionaries to 
infuse human sympathy and moral earnestness 
into the regular machinery of State. 

The first, and perhaps the greatest, difficulty 
which confronts the European Socialist is the 
choosing of Governors to whom the positively 
awful powers indispensable to a communistic 
society are to be entrusted. If a race of 
beings could be obtained when and as 
required from a neighbouring planet, whose 


practical superiority in virtue, science, wisdom, 
and strength was so manifest as to be 
universally acclaimed, this difficulty would 
disappear, and we might with composure 
await the decision of popular elections with 
all their defects and advantages. But in the 
absence of this dispensation the problem of 
how rulers are to be selected, and how, having 
been selected, they are to be controlled or 
changed, remains the first question of politics, 
even in days when the functions of Govern¬ 
ment are, in general, restricted to the modest 
limits of laissez-faire. 

In Uganda, however, this difficulty does 
not exist. A class of rulers is provided by 
an outside power as remote from and, in all 
that constitutes fitness to direct, as superior 
to the Baganda as Mr. Wells’s Martians would 
have been to us. The British administration 
is in its personnel absolutely disinterested. 
The officials draw their salaries, and that is 
all. They have no end to serve, except the 
improvement of the country and the con¬ 
tentment of its people. By that test and that 
test alone are they judged. In no other way 
can they win approbation or fame. They are 
furthermore controlled in the exercise of their 
functions by a superior authority, specially 
instructed in this class of administrations, 
and itself answerable to a Parliament elected 
on a democratic franchise. At no point in the 
whole chain of command is there any room for 
corruption, usurpation, or gross inefficiency. 

It is clear that larger powers could be 
entrusted to the State in regard to the labour 
of its citizens than would ever be accorded 
to private employers. The subjects of every 
European Power have accepted the obliga¬ 
tion of military service to defend their 
respective countries from external attack. 
The Baganda, relieved from this harsh 
obsession, have no higher duty than to culti¬ 
vate and develop the beautiful land they live 
in. And if it were desired to organize 
scientifically, upon a humane and honourable 
basis, the industry of an entire population, 
and to apply the whole fruits of their labour 
to their own enrichment and elevation, no 
better conditions are likely to be discovered 
than those which now exist in Uganda. 

It might at any rate be worth while to 
make such an experiment, if only as a prelude 
to those more general applications of the 
principles of Socialism which are held in 
some quarters to be so necessary. 
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CWJTH APOLOGIES TO BALZAC) 

By G. A. RIDDELL and BERNARD DARWIN. 


T was a constant source of 
disappointment to his many 
friends and admirers that John 
Lee, of Mars!and Heath, had 
never won the Open Cham¬ 
pionship. He was a glorious 
player, and especially as fine a driver as ever 
swung a club ; so far would he hit that his 
drives would not infrequently find a grave in 
bunkers reserved for the second shots of 
ordinary mortals, and John would scratch his 
head with an aggrieved air before dislodging 
the ball with a niblick and a shower of sand. 

One weak joint there was in his harness— 
those miserable little short putts, that he 
never could make sure of. For a day or two 
he would cope with them triumphantly, and 
then came the crash—a putt too short or a 
putt too long, and life was never the same 
again. Yet, even with this millstone hanging 
round his neck, Ix j e 
had twice been 
second in the 
Championship, and 
in either case 
anyth ing approach¬ 
ing decent putting 
would have made 
him a comfortable 
winner. 

Poor old John 
battled manfully with 
the putts. He would 
go out on to the last 
green of an evening 
and wrestle in prayer 
with his weakness. 

Putters of wood, 
iron, and aluminium 
lay scattered in pro¬ 
fusion on theground, 
and now with one 
and now with the 
other would he woo 
the fickle goddess 
of the green, till his 
hack ached with 
stooping and his 
eyes swam with look¬ 
ing at the elusive 
little white ball that 
would not go where 


it was told. Sometimes he thought he had 
got the secret and w ould march home, flushed 
with a modest confidence. Was it really 
possible that he had lived all these years 
without realizing that just that slight crook of 
the elbow, combined with the use of an 
aluminium putter—an iron one was absurd— 
made it a sheer impossibility to miss? 

Yet the very next day—ridiculous and im¬ 
probable though it might appear—the putts 
were missed and the unhappy groping after a 
new remedy had to begin all over again. 

John got so tired of hearing people say, 
11 Why, I could putt better with the handle 
of my umbrella,” that he was reputed to have 
been seen stealing out one night under cover 
of dusk, armed with two ancient umbrellas, 
one with a round knob and the other with a 
curved handle, to see if by chance some word 
of wisdom had fallen from the mouth of the 

scoffers. 

It was more 
flattering but almost 
equally tiresome to 
have to listen to 
the constant lamen¬ 
tations of Postle- 
thwaite the million¬ 
aire, stricken down 
in his middle age 
with golfing insanity, 
that he could not 
drive as far as he 
wanted. 

“Dash it all, 
John,” he would say, 
“ here am I would 
give ten thousand 
pounds for another 
few yards only on 
to my drive, and I 
can't make them go* 
Pve been able to 
get most things I 
wanted in this life, 
but I can*t get that 
infernal ball to go 
another foot, and my 
best shots just fall 
into all the bunkers, 
confound it! while 
yours carry them 
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with about sixty yards to spare. It’s not 
fair,” whined the poor man, perspiring with 
the effort of repeated niblick shots. 

John got a little restive under this flood of 
complaints. “ Well, sir,” he said, “ I’d will¬ 
ingly give up twenty yards of my drive if 
I could make sure of them darned little 
putts. Why, sir, at that last Championship 

I missed-” and then would pull himself 

together and laboriously encourage the legs 
and arms and wrists of the millionaire to 
behave in a reasonable manner. “ Try and 
look more compacter like,” he would say, his 
meaning struggling not very successfully to 
find expression, and then—in a rare flight of 
imagination—“Use your ’ips more” ; and so 
the weary lesson went on. 

John was not, as may be gathered, a 
particularly inspired teacher, but his great 
reputation as a player brought him pupils 
from afar off. He was not, therefore, much 
surprised to see a stranger walk into his shop 
one day and ask, in a rather peremptory 
tone, for a lesson. 

John had just heard with profound thank¬ 
fulness that a lady could not come for her 
lesson. He was terribly bored with his lady 
pupils—you could not see what they were 
doing with their legs, and if you alluded to 
them they didn’t like it—and they did miss 
the ball so terribly often. He had hoped, 
therefore, for a little peace, and was just 
going to say that he was engaged. He 
looked up at the stranger ; there was nothing 
particular about him—rather a dark, satur¬ 
nine type of face and a pair of dark eyes 
with a curious steely glitter in them. There 
was, as I say, nothing particular about him, 
but somehow John felt that he couldn’t 
refuse him. He just picked up a club, took 
a pocketful of the villainous old balls that he 
kept for his pupils, and followed his visitor 
out of the shop. 

They walked in silence, the stranger still 
leading, to where there was a fine stretch of 
turf, a little off the beaten track of the 
course. 

“ I don't want a lesson,” said the stranger, 
suddenly. “ I want a little talk with you.” 

“ Oh, Lord! ” thought John to himself, 
“ one of them interviewers,” for he feared 
the Press even as the ladies. 

“ No, I am not a reporter,” said the other, 
as if answering the unspoken thought, and 
he curled back his lip over his dog tooth 
in a smile that somehow sent a shiver down 
John’s back. 

“ Listen to me 1” he went on, imperiously. 
“You said the other day that you would 


willingly give up some of that driving tlrat 
you are so proud of — don’t interrupt,” as 
John showed signs of denying the charge of 
pride. “ You said you would give up some 
of your driving for the power to hole your 
putts. Think once or twice before you 
answer me. Did you mean it ? ” 

“The man must be a lunatic,” reflected 
John, “and I must humour him.” And yet 
he had an uncomfortable feeling that it was 
fear rather than good nature that impelled 
him. 

“ Yes, sir,” he quavered, “ I’d give up 
twenty yards and more of my drive if I 
could hole them darned little putts. Why, 
sir, at that last Championship, I do assure 
you-” 

“ Hush,” said the stranger, and his voice 
seemed to freeze the words on John’s lips. 
“ You shall have your wish on certain con¬ 
ditions. You may sell a certain number of 
yards off your drive.” 

John scratched his head; this was more 
puzzling than any niblick shot. 

“ I don’t rightly understand,” he said; 
“ you can sell ten yards of some things, sir, 
string or sausage like,” he went on, dragging 
his mental depths for appropriate illustrations, 
“ but ten yards of drive — I. don’t see 
some’ow-” 

“ Be silent, you dolt,” said the stranger, 
fiercely, and John collapsed. “ Listen! 
You have but to make the bargain — 
you’ll find a buyer easily enough — and 
the yards will be transferred to him by an 
agency that can do many things that you 
cannot understand. If you don’t want 
money you may part with your drives to me 
for putt, that I can give you. Now attend 
to me,” and he bent his black eyes on John 
with a piercing glance. “ Whenever, before 
you putt, you deliberately wish—you need 
not speak, for I can read your thoughts—but 
whenever you merely wish to hole that putt 
it shall be holed, but for every yard of that 
putt six inches will be taken from your 
drive and can never be replaced. Do you 
accept ? ” 

“ Poor chap,” thought John ; “pYaps it’ll 
sort of soothe ’im if I do what 'e wants. All 
right, sir,” he said ; “ I accepts." 

“ One more thing,” said the stranger. 
“ Beware of using my gift too freely. Your 
present drive is two hundred yards. You 
may sell it till it has gone down to one 
hundred and seventy yards. Should you 
attempt to dispose of it beyond that you will 
lose it all at once and for ever. I say again, 
beware. You think to win the Championship. 
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Take care, lest the price you pay for it be too 
great. '* 

The stranger spoke with a menacing ear¬ 
nestness that impressed John in spite of 
himself He had opened his lips to reply 
when a mist seemed to rise before his eyes, 
his head swam, and he tottered and almost 
fell. The whole thing took but a fraction of 
a second ; when he recovered himself the 
same player was still at the top of his swing 
in the distance—in the whole lands*ape 
nothing had changed, but the stranger was 
gone, utterly and completely, 

John walked homewards very silent and 
thoughtful ; as he stopped in front of the 
shop door he saw a curious mark in the soft 
earth in front He bent down to examine it 
more closely ; it was a solitary hoof mark. 

Even these rather terrifying occurrences 
did not rob our hero of the sound sleep with 
which good health and a good conscience 
had endowed him, and after a long night's 
rest he awoke, only dreamily conscious that 
something or other curious or interesting had 
happened to him. What was it? What had 
happened ? Then he remembered, and 
laughed aloud, 

“That were a rum go, JJ he said; “that 
chap—— Dotty he must 'ave been, and 
no mistake* Don’t suppose I shall ever see 


*im no more* Funny J ow f e managed to slip 
away without my seeing 'im, though ; wonder 
J ow ’e did it ? ” 

There was little time for wonderings, how¬ 
ever* Breakfast had to be eaten and the 
greens looked to, and John never gave his 
strange visitor another thought till he was 
starting out on a round with the always- 
persevering Mr* Postlethwaite* On the very 
first green he missed a putt of a yard, and 
“One more of the old sort, Jack/’ said the 
millionaire, jocularly. Another one went 
wrong at the third, and he was left with 
yet another of the fatal length to get down 
at the fifth, “By George,” he thought, “I 
wish I could make sure of this one, Suppose 
that mad chap wasn't gammoning me after 
all ? Six inches off my drive wouldn't be 
much. HI try it/’ 

It really was a nasty little putt, for the 
green was keen and fiery, and the hole on 
something of a slope. John concentrated 
his mind in one frantic wish and struck the 
ball. Rap! it went against the back of the 
hole and sat down comfortably enough at 
the bottom, as differently as possible from 
the way in which his putts usually hesitated 
on the brink and just toppled into the hole 
w'ith a last dying kick. 

His visitor been mad; the thing 
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was not a nightmare, but a fact He could 
hole any putt he pleased—and then came 
the shameful thought that he had cheated— 
he, John Lee, had cheated It was not golf 
at all if you knew the ball was going into 
the hole. 

“That’s your hole, that last one/' he 
stammered. “ I didn’t put that putt in fair, 

sir/ 1 

“ Didn't put it in fair ?” cried the astonished 
millionaire, “Why, I never saw a ball 
cleaner hit in my life." 

“ Its not that, sir," said John ; “it was 'it 
fair enough, but it wasn't me as 'it it not 
really. It was the devil as done it, sir,” he 
went on, in an awestruck whisper ; “ leastways, 
1 can't think who else 'e can 'ave been* 'E 
come to me last night and says as 'ow I 
could put in any putt I wants to just by 
wishing it, and then off ’e goes—just dis¬ 
appears in a kind of a mist like.” 

Mr. Postlethwaits let his club drop on the 
grass and gasped at John in amazement. 

" Devil!—disappear in a mist 1 Why, 
man, you've had a touch of the sun or you’ve 
been practising putting too hard. Good 
heavens, don't tell me you’re drunk, John— 
at this hour in the morning, too/’ 

“ No, sir* Vm not drunk," replied John, 
steadily* “It’s Gospel truth as Pm telling 
you. I can hole them putts, and my 
drives-" He stopped abruptly, as if recol¬ 

lecting something, and then 
went on, excitedly, “ Look 
'ere, sir* You’re always 
going on as 'ow you want 
some yards of my drive* 

What'll you give me for 
twenty yards on to your 
drive ? ■— which you shall 
'ave 'em as sure as my 
name's John Lee* Will 
you give me a thousand 
pounds?" said John, 
naming the largest lump 
sum of money that had ever 
entered into his mind. 

It was Mr. Postlethwaite’s 
turn to be alarmed now. 

Was the man a maniac or 
a blackmailer ? At any 
rate, he had better pay him 
the money. It was easy 
enough to stop the cheque* 

“ Come on, sir,” said 
John, seeing him waver; 

44 money do wn and the 
twenty yards are yours." 

The millionaire drew a * l Hfc U ENT DOWN TO 


cheque-book and a fountain-pen from his 
pocket and wrote a cheque with a trembling 
hand, 

“ I don't think my bankers will know my 
signature, anyhow/’ he said to himself as he 
surveyed the wavering and disjointed letters, 
and then aloud: “ Here you are, John, 

here's your cheque; and now I must be 
going/' and with a murmured reference to 
an important engagement he made as if to 
slink away. 

John stood astonished, for it had not 
occurred to him that he was supposed to be 
a homicidal maniac. 

“ Why, sir,” he said, ** you're never going 
in now without ever trying those twenty 
yards ? Just have one shot, sir,” he pleaded, 
u to see if it's all right.” 

The millionaire looked at him with an 
apprehensive glance, There he stood, the 
picture of good nature—not in the least like 
any murderer Mr* Postlethwaite had ever 
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seen at Mme. Tussaud’s. Well, he would 
risk it. He teed his ball warily, so as to have 
John where he could see him—a frontal 
attack would be less appalling. Then he 
lifted up his club and smote, and away went 
the ball towards a distant bunker. 

“ It’s over it, sir,” said John, smiling. 

“Nonsense!” said the millionaire, irrit¬ 
ably. “ I never carried it in my life ”; but a 
faint hope was dawning in his breast that he 
would carry it. On flew the ball; it had 
carried it, and the impossible was accom¬ 
plished. 

“ By gad, sir,” he shouted, “ you’re a 
magician, a conjurer, sir, by gad ! I never 
saw such a thing in my life,” and he fairly 
ran after his ball. ( 

It was a weary but happy millionaire that 
ultimately retired to his lunch, but John 
went home very grave, and wrote off twenty 
yards from his drive in a little pocket-book. 
He must keep a record of his disbursements, 
so as to be well within the mark. Twenty 
yards was a lot, but, then, so were one 
thousand pounds. How many stockings 
would be needed to hold them ? The vista of 
speculation thus opened up was altogether 
too vast for him. 

John had one or two exhibition matches 
to play before the Championship, and out of 
these ordeals he came with flying colours. 
His driving was not quite so long as it had 
been, but it was long enough. “ Lee,” said 
the sporting Press, “ is not driving quite 
such a colossal distance as formerly, but he 
seems to be taking it easier and playing well 
within himself,” and John was glad to leave 
them under the impression that he could hit 
another twenty yards if he wanted to. 

It was only on one or two occasions that 
he had resort to supernatural aid on the 
greens. The sight of the ball running 
into the hole, even though the credit for it 
was not his, had given him confidence, and 
he was really putting better than ever he had 
done, so that his supporters were jubilant as 
to his prospects. 

In a match against his chief rival, Gardner, 
however, he had yielded to temptation, and 
in obedience to his wish a fifteen-yard putt 
had been holed on the last green to win the 
match. 

He paid dearly for it afterwards by a 
sleepless and remorseful night. He had not 
deserved to win the match, and now he had 
got the money that ought to have been 
Gardner’s. What was he to do with it ? 
He supposed he ought to give it to a 
hospital or something as a penance. 

y Google 


At any rate, he never, never would hole a 
putt in that way again. With a great oath 
he got up, took up his little pocket-book, 
tore it to shreds, and scattered the pieces to 
the four winds. Now, at any rate, he could 
not cheat again, for he did not know how 
many yards he could afford to take. It was 
a great thing to have that weapon against 
temptation—not that he ever meant to be 
tempted again, but still, in case. 

The Championship was to take place at 
Seamouth, ■ the course whereon John had 
been born and bred, and many were the 
hopes that with his foot upon his native heath 
he would at last justify the never-flagging 
confidence of his partisans. 

He himself felt very fit and hopeful. True, 
he was not driving quite so far, but he was 
hitting every ball as clean as a whistle, and 
in spite of his good resolutions he was putt¬ 
ing for once in his life really well, so that 
his supporters stood amazed at the confidence 
and precision of his holing-out. 

Out of all the big field he started the un¬ 
questioned favourite, and on the first day all 
went well for him. 

The driving was straight as an arrow and 
the putts went in nicely. The game seemed 
very easy, and under the admiring eyes of 
Mr. Postlethwaite, who followed him round 
with dog-like devotion, he holed out in 
seventy-six and seventy-five and led the field 
by two strokes. 

A bright June morning, calm and serene, 
dawned on the second day of the Champion¬ 
ship, and John, too, felt wonderfully serene 
and unruffled as his turn to start was drawing 
near. He teed his ball, drove a beauty 
straight down the middle, and was off on his 
third round, that most momentous of the 
four rounds of a Championship. 

He heard the tramp, tramp of the crowd 
surging along behind him and the shouting 
of the rosetted fore-caddies. “ Back on the 
left there—-room for the players, please,” and 
there were the fishermen in their blue jerseys, 
who carry the ropes that keep unruly spectators 
within bounds. The crowd seemed of very 
little importance, however, and with perfect 
calm he played the difficult second shot over 
the big bunker and landed his ball close to 
the hole. It was his partner’s turn to putt, 
and John was looking idly at the packed 
ranks of the spectators. There were several 
of his special supporters, but the greater part 
of the crowd he had never seen before. 
Suddenly, however, he caught a glimpse of a 
face that he could not mistake ; it was but a 
glimpse, ^t -it w^s.^nough. Was he likely 
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to be mistaken about those steely, glittering 
eyes and the dark, wicked face ? The stranger 
half smiled at him—the smile that had sent 
a shiver down John’s back at their memor¬ 
able interview. Then he disappeared among 
the crowd, and John stood staring, immovable 
and rigid, at the place where he had been. 

With an effort he came out of his trance, 
to find it his turn to play. The one glance 
of those flashing eyes had upset the placid, 
even state of his nerves. Suppose he should 
have one of his old breakdowns on the 
green—how ghastly it would be ! Was that 
what the ominous stranger had come to see ? 
He scuffled up his long putt somehow to 
within a yard of the hole, and then examined 
the line with the most anxious care. 

Try as he would, he could not concentrate 
his thoughts wholly and solely on the stroke. 
He could not wait for ever; the ball must be 
hit, and he hit it; it reached the lip of the 
hole, and then—oh, horror ! curled round it 
and sat obstinately upon the edge. 

The crowd gave a groan of anguish. Was 
the old, old tragedy to be repeated again? 

It had seemed so impossible to miss those 
little putts ; and suddenly the whole world 
had grown dark and it seemed impossible to 
do anything but miss them. 

John struggled on manfully, though he 
seemed to hear all the whispered comments 
of the crowd on his putting. He peered 
amongst them ever and anon, but there was 
no glimpse to be had of his strange visitor— 
he had passed before him like a breath and 
was gone. 

The round went wearily on. Sometimes 
the putts fell half-heartedly into the hole, but 
for the most part they remained persistently 
outside. It was only the excellence of the 
rest of his game that made his score respect¬ 
able. He finished in eighty-one, but on so 
fine a day the scores were ruling low, and 
Gardner, who had been second on the first 
day, had done seventy-six. 

A lead of two turned into a deficit of 
three is never particularly pleasant, but at 
any rate there was lunch, and no doubt he 
would do better after that. 

The fates, however, seemed to will it other¬ 
wise. “ My old grandmother could kick ’em 
in better,” groaned poor John, “and Vr 
turned eighty-seven ” ; and no doubt with this 
venerable ally to help him on the green he 
would have done considerably better. As 
it was he took forty for the outgoing half, 
which was by far the shorter of the two. 

Things were really getting desperate, and 
his crowd were beginning to drop away in 
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mingled sorrow and disgust. It was too 
much to disgrace himself thus before his own 
people. And as this thought was passing 
through his mind he saw among the crowd 
for an instant that dark, cruel face smiling at 
him. 

This time the smile did not unnerve him ; 
it braced him to a desperate venture. He 
had some yards of his drive still to spare; 
exactly how much he did not know and 
hardly cared. “ I wish to hole it! ” he 
muttered to himself between his clenched 
teeth, and the next minute the onlookers 
burst into a delighted cheer as a ten-yard 
putt went down for a three. 

The welcome sound of the clapping sang in 
his brain like wine. He would win that 
Championship and let the rest go hang. 

News came that Gardner had played 
an excellent round of seventy-seven, so 
that John had a seventy-three to win. That 
meant a thirty-three for the long nine holes 
home, a feat beyond human power—unless 
a few long putts were holed. Yet at the 
eleventh his conscience pricked him so 
severely that he tried a five-feet putt unaided. 
Result, another miss and a long-drawn 
groan from the crowd. 

Then his good resolutions were finally 
thrown to the winds, and on the next three 
greens the putts went flying in, and the crowd 
cheered itself hoarse with delight. There 
was still a chance of a Seamouth man winning 
the Championship. 

John was feeling far from comfortable, 
however, for he saw his drives getting per¬ 
ceptibly shorter. Straight and clean, however, 
they still were, and they got over the bunkers. 

But two holes left to play now, and two 
fours wanted to win. Easy enough fours for 
a long driver, but at the seventeenth there 
was a longish carry from the tee. He might 
go round it, but surely he still had sufficient 
length to get over. He hit the ball clean— 
it seemed to soar away, then ducked in its 
flight and fell, not over, but in. 

John hacked it out savagely, amid a deep 
and sympathetic silence. A good iron shot 
put him on the green, about ten yards from 
the hole. He must hole it ; and yet, could 
he afford it ? Had he as much as six inches 
left? That last drive had been terribly short. 

“ How long a carry is it over that bunker, 
could you tell me ? ” he asked his marker, 
abruptly. 

“ I don’t exactly know,” said the marker, 
a little astonished. “ This must be a cool 
chap to ask such a question, when he’s got 
to hole a pqt^.jto win a ^hampionship,” he 
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thought ; and then he said, “ I’m not quite 
sure, but I think it's a hundred and eighty 
yards. Yes, I am almost sure of it. 1? 

If that was so, all was well; anyhow, 
there was no help for it. He must risk it, 
and once more he wished that the ball 
might go in. The crowd nearly went mad 
this time; they cheered and cheered, but 
it was not to them that John listened, 
Clear above the cheers he had heard a 
single peal of devilish laughter. 

And yet it must surely be all right. He 
had several yards left He teed his ball and 
took more care than usual over his shot. 
He was conscious of timing it beautifully, 
and away went his arms in his characteristic 
follow through, but—the ball was still on the 
tee. If only^he had not believed that wretched 
marker ! He had drawn once too often upon 
his supernatural debtor and the draft had not 
been honoured—his driving was gone for 
ever, and all hope was gone with it. 

No, not all; the iron clubs had played 
no part in that nefarious bargain. There 
was still his cleek, and seizing it he hit a 
tremendous shot. If only he had taken it at 
first! He had only a little chip to play over 
the bunker and might yet put it dead. 

The crowd had been struck dumb by the 
extraordinary events on the tee, but now 
their tongues were loosened and not even 
the importance of the occasion could quiet 
them. But John was past heeding them ; he 
took plenty of time and played the stroke to 
perfection. The ball rolled on and on till it 
lay within four or five feet of the hole. 

Only that little putt to win now, but he 
had to do it all unaided. At least he would 
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hit it hard enough, and he did. The ball 
struck the back of the tin, leaped up in the 
air, and fell, not in, but on the far side of the 
hole, where it hung quivering on the last 
blade of grass. 

John stood gazing at it like a thing of 
stone. He was roused by the sympathetic 
voice of the marker: “You must put it in 
place, Lee. You have that to tie, you know/ 7 

That to tie for the Championship ! The 
irony of the situation suddenly struck him as 
funny, and he gave a mirthless laugh. 

What was the use of a tie to him ? 

Could he go out and play it off before all 
those people with his iron clubs ? He would 
be a laughing-stock. No, his golfing days 
were over, once and for all. At least he had 
that cursed thousand pounds to live on—the 
price of the glorious driving that had been 
his pride and joy. 

Very deliberately he walked up to his bail 
and kicked it far away. 

He had paid too great a price even for a 
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By C. C. ANDREWS. 

Author of “ Lawless of Presiding etc* 



| HE wedding - party, gay with 
village bridal finery and bright 
with flowers and ribbons, 
stopped half-way down the 
flagged path from the meeting¬ 
house, and crowded together 
with a flutter of consternation. The bride’s 
handsome face — handsome, though some¬ 
what hard and high-coloured, as the face 
of the New England woman is apt to 
grow when once first youth is past—turned 
violently crimson and then white, a change 
repeated in a lesser degree in the stolid, 
middle-aged countenance of the bride¬ 


groom, at whose stout arm her white-gloved 
hand involuntarily clutched* Both stared 
blankly at young Hungerford by the gate, as 
erect and motionless in his saddle as a statue. 
He had perhaps gone a little pale and 
strained under his clear tan ; his eyes, as he 
looked back, were both hard and humorous, 
A knot of Basset folk, gathered to see the 
wedding, waited, tense, for developments. 
At the rear of the group in the path a girl 
burst into an hysterical giggling titter. The 
bride's mother, small and nervously shrewish, 
elbowed her >vay to the front, standing before 
her daughter. 
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“You don’t.want to say anything, Dave 
Hungerford,” she began, shrilly. “It won’t 
do a mite of good if you do. An’—an’ it’s 
too late, anyway.” _ 

“ Seems so,” agreed Hungerford, com¬ 
posedly. He did not stir. 

“I don’t say but that you should have 
been let know. I said to Cynthy that she 
had ought to write and break off, but she— 
sort of felt she couldn’t. And when your 
letter came saying you’d come to fetch her 
the wedding was all fixed up.” She paused. 
“ And I say you don’t ought to blame her. 
A girl can’t go on waitin’ an’ waitin’—ever- 
lastin’ waitin’! She’s been doing it now 
almost as much as seven years.” 

“ Seems to me so have I,” said Hunger¬ 
ford, gently as before. 

“ It did look as if you never were going to 
have things fixed so as you could get married;. 
An’—an’ Mr. Mansell, he offered to her, and 
he’s plenty—what’ll make her a sight more 
comfortable than ever you would, anyway.” 

“ Guess he’s had more time to get it—he’s 
older,” suggested Hungerford. He glanced 
at the stout bridegroom’s florid, perturbed 
face. “ Considerable,” he added, dryly. 

He inspected the rotund, flurried figure 
from head to foot again, and laughed. 

“ Seems to me,” he drawled, deliberately, 
“that he isn’t hardly what you could call 
real handsome now. I don’t want to say any¬ 
thing except that if she’d wanted to break 
off any time these seven years she wouldn’t 
have needed to do more than mention it 
Good afternoon, Mrs. Mansell! ” 

He lifted his hat—the sun was bright upon 
his cropped dark head, his handsome face, 
and the satiric laughter that danced in his 
dark eyes; his bow, addressed to the bride, 
swept round and included all there. Then 
he turned his sorrel mare’s head, riding off at 
a gallop. 

He was hot with rage, for all that he had 
carried it off so coolly; in a fury of scorn, 
wonder, bewilderment, which kept him at top 
speed until Basset and its babble were far 
behind. But stronger than any other sensa¬ 
tion, and overriding all, was one of con¬ 
temptuous amusement. When presently he 
brought the heated mare to a walk his first 
impulse was to laugh. 

“ Sort of seems as if I didn’t care much,” 
he said aloud. 

The thought moved him to an honest 
astonishment and perplexity. Boyishly proud 
at its beginning of his engagement to the 
handsome girl who was three years his elder, 
he had realized as little that the passing 


years had brought with them a diminishing 
ardour as the inexorable fact of the fading 
of her freshness and bloom. 

His own homestead lay some distance 
beyond Palmersville, the flourishing town¬ 
ship twenty miles away, where he had 
first known Cynthia. The white, winding 
road, baking dustily in the afternoon sun- 
glare, was clearly not his way. If he struck 

into the forest-He drew rein with an 

ejaculation. Looking ahead as he cogitated, 
he had seen nothing of the basket until the 
sorrel’s hoof struck against it and the major 
part of its contents were sent rolling. 

Hungerford was on his feet in a moment. 
The basket, a large one, had been hidden in 
a clump of fern beside the road. How had 
it come there ?. Asking himself the question 
as he picked it. up, tilting back two just- 
escaping parcejs, he saw a girl asleep in the 
hollow of the thicket, as though she lay in 
a green nest. 

So sound asleep that she had heard neither 
the trot of hoofs, the overturning of her 
basket, nor his own exclamation. Her sun- 
bonnet lay in her lap ; her yellow hair, curl¬ 
ing round her temples, and falling in a thick 
rope down her shoulder, was like gold against 
the green ; one sunburnt hand nursed a pink 
cheek ; the dust of the road was white upon 
the faded, frayed hem of her poor calico frock 
and her little, worn, clumsy country shoes. 
Hungerford, staring at her, thought her a 
child. He made some movement, and found 
himself staring only at her wide-open, golden- 
brown eyes. 

“ Oh! ” she cried, and scrambled to her 
feet—no child, as he saw at once, although 
she was slim and small and the frayed skirt 
did little more than reach her ankles. 

“ It was my horse ; I didn’t see. I’ll pick 
them up for you,” said Hungerford, hastily. 

Part of the basket's contents had been 
apples, which had rolled away as apples will, 
and took some minutes to collect. Finally he 
brought it back packed as the unskilled fingers 
of men do pack. She received it dubiously. 

“ I guess they won’t stay so,” she said, with 
doubt. “ I’d best see if I can’t put them a 
little different, I think.” 

She sat down on the knoll where she had 
been resting, and tipped all out on the grass 
at her side. Watching her for a moment— 
the next he dropped on his knee and handed 
parcel or apple as her glance or gesture 
indicated which. 

“That’s pretty heavy, I should think,” 
Hungerford said, handing the last apple. 

“Yes, itj’fi jijeal h^avy. I wouldn’t have 
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sat down, but I was 
so tired, and I 
didn’t mean to go 
to sleep. But it’s 
quite a way from 
Basset——” 

“You haven’t 
carried all that 
from Basset ? ” 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“Why, it's as 
much as you ought 
to do to lift it!" 

He raised the 
basket and set it 
down again, frown¬ 
ing. “Guess your 
folks ought to know 
better than to let 
you,” he said, 
bluntly. “ They’d 
best send someone 
else next time—not 
a little slip of a 
thing like you.” 

“There isn’t any¬ 
one else, and if 

therewas-” She 

checked herself 
with a half laugh. 

“Guess I’m used 
to it,” she finished, 
briefly. 

“ This must be 
all of three miles 
from Basset. If 
you’ve got to carry 
it much farther—— 

Say, you’ve got 
hurt, haven’t you?” 

He broke off. 

As she raised her 
arms to twist up her hair her loose sleeves 
had fallen back to the elbows, and across 
one a great livid bruise had turned the fair 
skin purple. She shook the sleeve down, 
her pink cheeks deepening to scarlet, 

“ It—it isn’t anything ! I—I did it myself,” 
she declared, quickly. 

“Why, of course you did!” Hungerford 
laughed gently. “I didn’t reckon that any¬ 
body had been such a brute as to do it to 
you. If I did I'd ask who he was, so as I 
could lay him out. Guess I’d enjoy it con¬ 
siderable more than he would ! I was going 
to ask if you’ve got much farther to go with 
that basket ? ” 

“ Not so very. It’s a good piece along 
the track that way.” She nodded towards 


H tl HAW A lil K l- ASl-Etr IK THE HOLLOW (Jf THE THlCKEu" 


the forest behind them. “ On the road to the 
Bend." 

" The Bend ? Vui going that way, I was 
calculating when I saw you that I’d strike 
through and stay the night there," 

£l I guess you’ll mean Bascombe 1 ^ 

not-” She stopped* 

14 Bascombe's, yes. I reckoned it would 
be all on the way to the Palmmville road, 
and——" 

" Yes, but it’s a pretty long way.” 

"So, if that’s your way too, I'll be able to 
help you along- Do you reckon you can make 
out to sit in my saddle if I lead the mare?” 

" Td laugh if I couldn’t. I can ride bare- 
back when I want to. It’s real good of you, 
Mr.- n Hefrreyps questioned. 
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“ My name’s Dave Hungerford. Maybe 
you’ll tell me yours ? ” 

“ It’s Barbara—Barbara Kent.” Her look 
swept him over as candidly as a child’s. 
“ Somehow, I guessed you’d be going to 

Tloccpt' 

“Did you? Why?” 

“Oh !”—she gave him another inspection 
—“ well, you’re real smart, aren’t you ? ” she 
said, plainly admiring him for it. 

“Smart?” Hungerford laughed, shortly. 
“ Well, I suppose a man calculates to be 
smart when he goes on his wedding journey, 
doesn’t he ? ” 

“ Wedding journey ? ” she echoed. “ What, 
to the Bend ? ” 

“ No—from Basset! ” He laughed again; 
the next sentence was out half involuntarily. 
“You see, when I got there a while ago I 
found she was just getting married to some¬ 
body else.” 

“Oh ! ” she cried, quite aghast. And then, 
“ I guess you don’t mean it ? ” she said. 

“ I guess I do, though,” returned Hunger¬ 
ford, briefly. “ You ready ? ” 

She nodded. Her light spring as he lifted 
her made her as weightless as a rising bird; 
she seemed to settle into the saddle like one. 
He handed up the basket, placing it care¬ 
fully so that she could hold it with ease, and 
went to the sorrel’s head—they entered the 
tremulous dappled shadow of the forest. 
Under the puckered sunbonnet and the waves 
of yellow hair Hungerford knew that the gold- 
brown eyes asked a torrent of eager questions. 
It was with a quite genuine laugh as he 
recalled it that he presently began to speak 
of the scene outside the Basset meeting¬ 
house, and the fright of Cynthia and her 
groom. Manlike, he did not at all realize 
how adroit were the little questions to which 
he had replied, and still less how very clear 
was the picture that he had given of Cynthia. 
She broke a long pause. 

“ Seems to me you don’t care much,” she 
suggested. “You didn’t fuss any. I was 
thinking it will be real horrid to have to go 
home and tell folks—won’t it ? ” 

“That’s so.” He was irritatedly con¬ 
scious that the question presented the case 
at a point which he had not yet reached— 
the idea stung. He laughed. “ Maybe the 
best way to do will be to marry the first girl 
who’ll have me, and stop them before they 
get a chance to start. Say, what’s the 
matter ? Guess you slipped, didn’t you ? ” 

Some sudden movement in her had made 
the sorrel start and swerve; the top packet 
in the basket shifted and fell. He picked 


it up, turning to replace it; the mare was 
standing still. 

“ Guess you slipped, didn’t you ? ” he 
repeated. 

“ No.” She looked straight ahead ; with 
wonder he saw her scarlet, from yellow hair 
to slender throat. “ Maybe that would be 
the best way,” she said, deliberately, and 
stopped. Then—“ Is she prettier than I 
am ? ” she demanded. 

She had looked round ; amazed, he stared 
into her bright, defiantly wide eyes. She 
laughed and shook back the sunbonnet. 

“ Is she prettier than lam?” she repeated, 
and laughed again bitterly. “ Oh, I allow' 
I’ve been told that I’m pretty times enough ; 
I wish I hadn’t, but I have ! Is she prettier, 
that girl you were going to marry ? Guess 
she can’t be, when she’s older than you. 
That’s real old for a girl. But maybe you 
think she’s prettier.” 

“ Prettier ? ” He looked into the little 
vivid face, perhaps for the first time realizing 
it lovely, and recalled the picture of Cynthia 
in the meeting-house path—Cynthia violently 
flushed, half scared and half aggressive, stolid 
and angular in her stiff, ungraceful, unfamiliar 
bridal gear. If this girl were robed in that 

white frock and filmy veil-“ No,” he 

said, honestly, “ I reckon she wasn’t ever 
half as pretty as you.” 

“ Ah ! ” She kept her eyes on his. “ I’ll 
marry you if you like,” she said, amazingly. 

“ Eh ? ” Hungerford ejaculated. 

“ I’ll marry you if you like,” she repeated, 
and burst into a reckless hysterical laugh. 
“ Guess you said you had best take the first 
girl who would have you. You won’t need 
to mind what folks say if you’ve got one 
prettier than the one that gave you the mitten, 
will you ? Or to worry about my working too 
hard either—I haven’t ever done anything 
else. And I can’t treat you meaner than she 
has, anyway ! ” 

“ No,” Hungerford assented. He was 
paler under his sun-bronze than he had been 
at the meeting-house gate as he looked at 
her. With a sudden movement he took hold 
of her wrist, pushed back the sleeve, and 
showed the cruel purple bruise. “ Did you 
do that ? ” he asked. 

“No.” Her teeth shut upon the word; 
her throat swelled. 

“ Who did do it ? Your father ? ” 

“ I haven’t any father, or any folks except 
my cousin Nancy. I’ve lived with her and 
her husband, Chris Mason, since I was little. 
There isn’t anyone else.” 

“He didj it—Mason? On purpose?” 
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“ I reckon Chris don’t mind what he does 
when he gets mad.” 

“ The brute beat you ? A little soft thing 
like you ? ” 

“Yes.” She looked away. “Guess he’s 
done it pretty often. And hurt me worse 
than that.” 

“ We’ll be married just as soon as I can 
fix it,” said Hungerford, quietly. 

She made a movement which set the mare 
in motion, and he walked on as before, with 
his hand on the rein. Glancing at the girl 
presently, he saw that she was as white as 
she had been pink, and that her mouth was 
set hard. The weight of the silence grew 
impossible ; he broke it. 

“ What is Mason ? ” he asked, and added, 
with a tone of apology, “ I guess you may as 
well tell me, perhaps.” 

“ He doesn’t do much of anything. He 
farms some.” She stopped. “And he keeps 
a sort of saloon.” 

“ I’d never heard of any place near the 
Bend but Bascombe’s. I guess I’ll stay the 
night over now, though.” 

“No ! You had best go on.” 

Her suddenly sharp tone had a new note. 
Hungerford met the flash of her eyes as she 
turned her head. 

“ Why ? ” he asked, easily. 

“ Because you had. Chris isn’t—your 
kind. You’d best go on to the Bend the way 
you meant to. I—I’d rather you would.” 

“ Very well, I’ll do as you say. I can 
come back to-morrow as easy as not. I’ll 
stop and speak to Mason, though, if he’s 
around.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Why ? To tell him that if he lays as 
much as a finger on you again I calculate to 
thrash him till he don’t know himself! . . . 
Do we follow this track ? ” 

“Yes. It comes out on the road a little 
piece away.” 

Nothing more had been said when they 
came out upon the road—unmade, rugged 
with the ruts of wheels and hoofs, thick 
with the powdery white dust. Hungerford, 
looking at the ramshackle, clapboarded build¬ 
ing which stood in the rough clearing upon 
the forest’s edge, saw a place as desolate, poor, 
unkempt, and dreary as he had expected. 
Outside the broken gate Barbara slipped 
down from the saddle. 

“You had best go on,” she said. “You’ll 
soon be at the Bend. Thank you ; good 
night.” 

Her voice had a curious harsh dryness ; 
her face was whiter than it had been yet. 


Hungerford stared, keeping the basket she 
would have taken. 

“ I guess I’ll come in,” he said. 

“ No ; I don’t want you to. I want you 
to go.” 

“If you’re going to marry me, I’ve got to 
see your folks,” said Hungerford, quietly. 

She stood aside without further protest, 
and he brought the sorrel within and fastened 
her to a hitching-post. Then, as he took up 
the basket, she turned and silently led the 
way into the house. The room she entered 
—behind the bar, which was empty—was 
comfortless and bare enough, with roughly- 
coloured walls and boarded floor. 

“Is anyone around?” asked Hungerford. 

She did not answer. Her fingers were 
busy with the strings of her sunbonnet ; her 
face was turned away ; some movement of 
her shoulders suggested a strangled sob. 
With a sudden impulse of tenderness he 
put his arm round her. 

“ It’s all right, dear,” he said, gently. 
“You don’t need to feel this way. I—well, 
I reckon I can tell well enough that your 
folks aren’t the kind that ought to belong to 
you. Mason isn’t, anyway, the brute! Come, 
I guess it’s all right, isn’t it ? Don’t cry. . . . 
I’m sorry ! I won’t—till afterwards—if you’d 
rather I didn’t.” 

He would have kissed her, much as he 
might have kissed a child, she seemed so 
young and helpless, so tender and small, but 
it was with a woman’s strength that she had 
thrust him back and started away. 

“ There isn’t going to be any afterwards ! ” 
she declared, harshly. “ I was—joking ! ” 

She had flung away the sunbonnet; her 
eyes blazed dark in her colourless face. 
Hungerford looked at her, bewildered. She 
burst into a reckless, mocking laugh. 

“ I was joking,” she repeated. “ I was 
only—just seeing—what you’d say. Guess 
you must be real silly to think I meant it! I 
didn’t, anyhow.” 

“Joking?” Hungerford echoed, incredu¬ 
lously. He came a step forward. “That 
bruise on your arm isn’t a joke, anyway,” he 
said, quietly. “ If you mean that you’d sooner 
stay here and let that brute beat you-” 

“ Why not ? I guess I can stand a whip¬ 
ping—I’ve had plenty. Anyhow, I’m not 
going to marry you — I won’t — I won’t! 
You’d best go right away quick as you can— 
I don’t want ever to see you again ! ” 

“ You mean it ? ” 

“’Course I do! Your horse is waiting— 
you’ll be at the Bend in an hour. If you 
keep to the road you can’t miss the way.” 
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She ran to a second door. But a change 
in her face as she reached it made Hunger- 
ford swing round. A man had entered from 
the bar, his lean, wiry figure blocking up the 
doorway—Chris Mason, of course, he thought 
rapidly, before the other’s first words pro¬ 
claimed as much. For an instant his sharp, 
dark eyes went from one face to the other 
with a scowling scrutiny; then he came 
forward. 

“ How do, boss ? he said, with a nod. 
“ I don’t know your name, but I guess if you 
know Mason’s you know mine. What say 
about the Bend ? If what you’re wanting is 
good liquor and supper and to stay the night 
over, I calculate you’re best where you are. 
Reckon we can fix you to rights as well as 
Bascombe’s, anyway.” 

He spoke with a noisy joviality. Barbara 
came forward quickly between the two. 

“ He’s going,” she said. “ He’s got to go. 
He helped me bring the basket along half¬ 
way from Basset, else he wouldn’t be here.” 
She looked at Hungerford. “You’re riding 
to the Bend to stay over at Bascombe’s—you 
said you were. There isn’t anything to stop 
here for—you’d best start now.” 

“ Hang Bascombe’s! ” cried Mason. “ Your 
tongue’s mighty slick all at once, seems to 
me ! ” He turned to the other. “ Guess if 
you’re wise you’ll stay where you are, boss. 
There ain’t an uglier piece of road in the 
State than that from here to the Bend ; it’ll be 
dark as pitch in a little, and there isn’t a 
moon. Sit down while I go and ’tend to 
your horse. And, Barbie, you hush up, and 
tell Nance to look right smart with supper, 
d’ye hear ? Be spry, now ! ’’ 

His hand upon the girl’s shoulder only 
pushed her towards the door, and with no 
special roughness, but the glance that went 
with the gesture decided Hungerford, remem¬ 
bering as he did the livid bruise upon the slight 
arm ; the man was a savage and merciless 
brute in every line. 

“ Maybe you’re right,” he said. “ I don’t 
know the road between this and the Bend, 
but if it’s the kind you say-” 

“ ’Tisn’t; it’s good ! ” declared Barbara, 
doggedly. 

“ Then I reckon I’m best here till morn¬ 
ing. I’ll stay the night over, anyhow.” 

“ That’s your sort! ” said Mason, briskly. 
“ Sit down and make you’self at home, boss, 
and I’ll go ’tend to the mare. And you go 
right along and call Nance to get supper— 
d’ye hear me ? Nancy ! Here, Nance 1 ” 

He pushed the girl out, his face black as 
he turned it upon her, then hurried out 


through the bar. Hungerford sat down. In 
a moment or two the door opened again and 
Barbara entered, carrying a tray with a load 
of knives and forks and plates. She set it 
down, not looking at him, cleared the table 
of various objects that littered it, and began 
to spread a coarse soiled cloth. He rose to 
help her, and she suddenly turned upon him. 

“ You said you’d go,” she said, bitterly. 
“ I allowed you were the sort to keep your 
word.” 

“ If you’ve changed your mind I reckon I 
may change mine,” Hungerford returned, 
composedly. “ What’s there against my stay¬ 
ing, anyhow ? ” 

“ It don’t matter what there is—maybe 
nothing—but you’d be best at the Bend.” 
She hesitated. “ See here—after supper, if 
Chris asks you to-Here’s Nancy coming!” 

She broke off as Mrs. Mason entered, a 
tall woman, pale, meagre, and eager, her drab 
hair wound into a tight knot at the back of 
her head, the torn sleeves of her calico 
gown turned back from her lean red wrists. 
Judging by the appearance of his wife, Chris 
Mason made the sort of husband he looked 
like, Hungerford thought, wondering, as he 
received her scant nod and “ How do! ” of 
greeting, whether this limp, dejected creature 
could also show her bruises. The table was 
half cleared, and Mason was in the bar, 
attending to the wants of a couple of passing 
teamsters, when, at the sound of a new voice, 
breaking loudly in upon the nasal hum of 
talk, his wife paused in her languid removal 
of the dishes. 

“ Who’s that come in ? ” she said, in her 
spiritless drawl. “ Seems to me it’s Jake 
Peters ; ain’t it, Barbie ? ” 

Her husband shouted her name; she 
hurried out. Hungerford turned to the girl. 

“ Who’s Jake Peters ?” he asked, easily. 

“ Guess he’s—a sort of partner of Chris’s. 
They’re in most things together,’’she answered, 
constrainedly. 

“Oh!” He looked at her. “ You don’t 
like him ? ” he said, quietly. 

“ I hate him ! ” She set her teeth. “ Guess 
I hate him worse than Chris.” 

“Is that so?” He paused. “ What was 
that you were saying to me not to do after 
supper ? ” 

“ Not to play cards. They’ll want to— 
they always do ; you’ll see. You’d best not 
—unless you think you play as well as they 
do—if you don’t want to lose.” 

“ I guess they won’t make me lose more 
than I’ve a mind to, anyhow," said Hunger¬ 
ford. “ Thank you.” 
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He had barely time to say it, for Mason, 
coming in, brought another man with him, 
a man younger, broader, taller, with a hand¬ 
somely animal face and a jauntily swaggering 
manner. Watching the look of coarsely-bold 
admiration which he gave the girl with his 
loudly-effusive greeting, Hungerford under¬ 
stood that setting of her teeth. He assented 
mechanically when presently Mason pro¬ 
posed cards In the act of sitting down, 
when all was ready, Mason suddenly stopped 
with a laugh, drew a revolver from his hip- 
pocket, and threw it on to a side table by the 
inner door. 

“ Reckon I’ll set a good example, Jake, 
an’ trouble you to follow it. Guess you’re a 
sight too handy pulling your gun if the luck’s 
ugly—a durn sight. I don’t forget your 
drawing on me that time over in Green 
Springs. I calculate that if I hadn’t kept 
cool and my hands on the table you’d have 
provided a funeral right smart.” He took the 
revolver the other held out, tossed it on to 
the table with his own, and looked at 
Hungerford. “Jake’s all right, boss, but 
his temper’s sort of uncertain now and then. 
If you carry a shooter maybe you’ll do as we 
do to make all pleasant. Thank’ee. Here, 
Nance—take a hold of this.” 

He held up over his shoulder as he sat 
down the revolver that Hungerford had 
handed him, and his wife, rising from the 
table, where she and Barbara were now 
seated with some needlework, obediently 
took it from him. Hungerford, turning his 
head—he was seated with his back that way 
—saw that she laid it carefully down beside 
the others as she went out at the door. 
Glancing then, as Mason dealt the cards, 
across at the girl, he wondered whether it 
was the sickly yellow flare of the kerosene 
lamps that made her face look even whiter 
than it had done in the shadow of the forest. 
When next he looked that way she was gone. 

The game went on. Whatever the skill 
of his two fellow-players might be, the luck, 
for a couple of hours or so, favoured Hunger¬ 
ford fairly enough. Then, changing, it kept 
against him steadily ; he lost, and continued 
to lose. He took a bill from his pocket- 
book presently, as Peters, with a laugh, 
swept the last won stakes across to himself. 

“ I’d best say that I don’t calculate to lose 
any more after this five dollars,” he said. 
“ That's my limit, and I don’t go beyond it. 
So when it’s gone, as I reckon it’s pretty sure 
to do the way the luck seems now, I guess 
I’ll say good night.” 

“Just as you say, boss. Guess Jake's 


doing pretty much what he likes with us 
both,” Mason answered. He half swung 
round. “ What’s the girl doing ? She 
asleep ? ” 

Barbara had come back five minutes ago, 
so noiselessly that Hungerford, glancing that 
way, had started to see her in her old place. 
Now her head lay forward on her arms on 
the table, as though she slept ; her yellow 
hair shone in the lamplight. Mason looked 
towards the half-open door leading to the bar. 
He rose, yawning. 

“ It’s getting pretty late ; we won’t have any 
more folks in to-night—guess I’ll lock up. 
You don’t get on over spry with your liquor, 
boss—don’t care for the brand, maybe ? I’ve 
got some prime rye I’d like you to sample— 
you won’t match it in this State or the next, 
I don’t reckon. It’ll maybe change yer luck 
before we start the last game. I’ll fetch ye a 
dram when I’ve fixed things out here.” 

He went out; in a moment there was a 
sound of shutting door and rasping bolts. 
Peters flung himself sprawling back in his 
chair, closing his eyes. Hungerford, making 
a movement to rise, stopped dead—over the 
man’s broad, unconscious shoulder Barbara 
was looking at him. 

Her sleep had been a feint. He saw it in 
the wide warning of her eyes, in the hand 
touching her lips, in the swift gesture that 
sent him silently back into his seat. Some 
milk spilt upon the bare boards of the deal 
table by which she sat had been untidily 
left there—she dipped her finger in the 
puddle and turned to the red-ochred wall. 
“ Don't,” she wrote upon it, in great, rapid, 
uncertain capitals, smeared it out, glanced 
at him again, wetted her finger again, and 
traced another “ d.” Before she could shape 
the next letter Mason’s voice shouted from 
the bar. 

“ You, Barbie, here ! ” he called, roughly. 
“Wake the girl, Jake—send her along—d’ye 
hear ? ” 

Peters rose, but she darted away before he 
could approach her—Hungerford caught the 
look she flung over her shoulder as she 
went—“Oh, don’t you understand?”—the 
little wild white face seemed to cry the 
question to him. From the bar Mason spoke 
a word of harsh command, bidding her go to 
bed ; the slam of a door told that he had 
shut it upon her. Then came a sound of 
stumbling and a smash of glass ; he swore, 
and called to Peters; Hungerford was alone 
before the letter of her uncompleted warning 
had dried from the reddened wall. 

Without doubt lit was a warning, and a 
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genuine one—her face had told that—but 
what did it mean ? Don’t what ? She had 
urged him strenuously, almost fiercely, to go 
on to the Bend. Why ? Was Mason some¬ 
thing more than the woman-bullying brute 
he showed himself, and Peters perhaps no 
better? She had said they were a sort of 
partners. Wondering, it was not pleasant 
to recollect that he carried more than five 
hundred dollars in bills, intended for an 
investment in Basset, or to recall that at 
supper, in reply to something said by Mason, 
he had carelessly spoken of having more upon 
him than he would care to lose. Anyhow, it 
would be well to pocket his revolver—they 
would be two to one. He rose, turning 
towards the table by the door, and saw that 
it was gone ! 

The shock was an ugly one; for a moment 
he stood staring. The revolver was certainly 
gone. And no less certain than that he had 
seen it laid beside the others was the fact that 
neither Mason nor Peters had since been near 
that part of the room. Who had removed it ? 
Barbara ? His involuntary movement forward 
stopped as he asked himself the question; 
he sank noiselessly back into his seat, seeing 
the handle of the closed door move. It was 
pushed open slowly, slowly, inch by inch— 
inch by inch a hand stole through the aperture. 
There was no mistaking the blunted, soddened 
red fingers—the hand was Mrs. Mason’s ; he 
could see her lean, corded wrist and soiled 
calico sleeve. Then, slowly as it had been 
advanced it was withdrawn, and his revolver 
was lying upon the table. 

His impulse to start up he had the wit to 
check. Mason and Peters appeared from the 
bar together. They were between him and 
the weapons; they were two to one — he 
sat where he was. Mason put down the 
small demijohn he carried, took his glass, 
tossing the dregs it contained through the 
adjacent open window, poured out a stiff 
dram of the spirit, added water, and handed 
it to him. 

“ Reckon you won’t match that liquor in a 
hurry, boss,” he said, jovially. “ Why, there 
ain’t a headache in a hogshead of it. But I 
don’t calculate to pull the cork out for every¬ 
body—no, sir. Guess it ain’t your pizen 
to-night, Jake ; there’s mighty little left. 
Maybe you’ll tote it back to where it came 
from.” 

He pushed the vessel over to the other, 
strode to the door and flung it open, shouting 
some rough direction to his wife; Hun- 
gerford raised the glass. His sense of 
smell was unusually keen — something in 


the savour of it, something strange and 
sinister, assailed his nostrils; in a flash 
he understood Barbara’s warning —“ Don’t 
drink," she would have written—the stuff was 
drugged ! He glanced round. Peters had 
vanished into the bar, Mason’s back was 
turned; the window was close; with one 
swift movement forward and a dexterous 
twist of his wrist he jerked the liquor out. 
All his wits were about him. Peters enter¬ 
ing, Mason turning round saw the glass at 
his lips and that he put it down empty. 

It was good stuff that, he said, with a yawn. 
But he guessed he wouldn’t play any more 
to-night; he was dead sleepy, somehow, and 
must be off bright and early in the morning 
—he would go to bed. He yawned again as 
Mason, acquiescing, lighted a candle, and 
staggered drowsily as he followed him to the 
door. In a minute or two he was shut into 
the room prepared for him, and listening to 
the man’s footsteps as he withdrew. 

His revolver had been handed to him as 
he passed the table ; he examined it—every 
chamber empty! He glanced about the 
room. There was nothing in its poor furni¬ 
ture either heavy enough to block the door 
or formidable enough to serve as a weapon, 
and its only window was a skylight in the 
floor of the loft above, to which the ladder in 
the centre of course led the way—he might 
have done better to make a fight for it down 
below; the place was a trap ! He had moved 
to the ladder—cautiously, for they might be 
listening—when he started to hear a whisper 
over his head, and looked up to see 
Barbara’s face peering down. 

“ Quick ! ” she whispered, and put some¬ 
thing into his hand ; he felt what it was—a 
cartridge. “ Nancy dropped it—she didn’t 
know I was watching. Guess it’s better than 
nothing if you have to shoot—they’ll maybe 
think you’ve got more.” She watched him 
slip it into place—the loft had a long, low 
window, and the pale night light streamed in 
—they could just see each other’s faces in 
the gloom. “You didn’t drink ? ” she asked, 
rapidly ; “ you guessed what I meant when I 
wrote on the wall ? ” 

“No, I didn’t drink. I smelt the stuff 
and guessed what you meant then; I hadn’t 
before. I threw it away ; they think I drank 
it,” Hungerford answered as rapidly. 

“ I reckon they won’t be in too much 
of a hurry if they think you’ve drunk the 
stuff ; they’ll wait for you to get to sleep. 
Your horse is ready saddled—I went out and 
did it—and they won’t think about me— 
they reckon liVei gone to bed. You ought 
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to be a good piece away before they come, 
if we don’t make any noise/ 1 She drew him 
to the window, “There’s a big tree outside, 
and a limb 'most touches the wall—it's a real 
easy climb down. I've done it before when 
Chris has shut me 
up, and so can 
you. I 1 !! come 
after you and 
show you where 
your horse is— 
quick I" 

She opened 
the window, 

Hungerford 
climbed out upon 
the great branch, 
made his way 
along it, and slid 
cautiously down. 

She followed, 
dropping lightly 
into his arms, and 
they stood for a 
moment with 
breath held, 
listening. The 
mumble of 
Mason's voice 
came from the 
open window 
round an angle 
of the wall, but 
no other sound 
w + as audible as 
they stole noise¬ 
lessly across the 
yard to where the sorrel 
waited behind an out¬ 
house. 

11 There isn't a gate 
this side, 5 * whispered 
Barbara; “we'll have to 
cross the yard. You’d 
best have your gun 
ready, for fear they 
hear/* 

Hungerford nodded. They 
were half-way to the gate when 
from some corner the dog sprang 
up with a volley of barks, and 
in a moment a door was Hung 
open and Mason appeared. He 
saw the two — they were full 
in the light—and sprang forward with an 
oath, Hungerford Hung the girl behind 
him, letting the revolver fall—its report, he 
remembered in a’ flash, would bring the 
second scoundrel to the aid of the first—and 
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met the furious rush with a swinging upper¬ 
cut that clicked the man's jaws together and 
lifted him from his feet; he fell crashing 
down. A shout came from the house and 
Peters ran out Hungerford caught the glint 

of his pistol-barrel 
as his arm was 
lifted, heard the 
crack of a report 
at his shoulder, 
and saw him 
stumble forward 
and pitch head¬ 
long with a bullet 
through his thigh. 
He turned, and 
Barbara thrust his 
smoking revolver 
into his hand. 

“Quick !" she 
gasped, breath¬ 
lessly, “Chris 
will come to in a 
little, and Peters 
will shoot in a 
minute if he cam 
Guess it won’t do 
to let them know 
that you can't 
shoot any more. 
Quick J w 

“You're com¬ 
ing too,” said 
Hungerford. 

He caught her 
in his arms un¬ 
resisting, swung 
her to the sorters 
neck, and sprang 
up behind hen 
A shot and a 
volley of curses 
came after them 
as the mare 
dashed out of the 
gate and down 
the road into the 
forest, Hunger¬ 
ford slackened 
the pace presently 
and Barbara 
spoke. 

“ You wanted 
to go to Falmers- 
ville,” she said, “ We'd best strike through 
to Platt's Crossing—that’s the nearest road 
from this side—the coach from Leadville 


a moment 
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dismounted and put her into the saddle, 
himself leading the mare ; the summer night, 
though moonless, was not dark, and the track 
was fairly clear. She broke a long silence. 

u I guess,” she said, slowly, “that you 
know what they wanted — Peters and 
Chris ? IJ 

“ The money I was carrying, of course.” 
He hesitated. “1 suppose it was because 
you guessed how it might be that you didn't 
want me to stay ? ” 
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“No; I wanted you to go, but—— She 
broke off. “I was only afraid, when you let 
on at supper that you were carrying consider 
able, that they’d play cards and maybe cheat 
you. It was when Chris got away your shooter 
that I was scared. I saw him look at Peters ; l 
guessed they meant something ugly. I went 
near crazy when Chris said about getting 
you the drink, until I thought of writing 
that up on the wall.” 

She 1 laughed bitterly, “Guess it wouldn't 
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have been the first time there’s been some¬ 
thing like it happen ! ” 

It was almost light when they reached 
the Crossing. A rough shed for the shelter 
of waiting passengers had been built beside 
the track, and a great felled trunk, all golden 
and green with moss, lay half buried in grass 
and fern. Hungerford lifted the girl down. 

“ It’s getting pretty late. VVe won’t have 
so very long to wait for the coach,” he said, 
cheerfully. 

“We?” She drew back with a start, 
looking up at him. 

“ You’re coming,” said Hungerford, quietly. 

“ Guess if I let you go back I’d be as big a 
brute as Mason. I’ve got a married cousin 
in Palmersville—you shall stay with her for 
a while, anyway.” He stopped. “ I said 
I’d stay over List night because I allowed 

that, maybe, if you had time to think-” 

He broke off again. “If you hadn’t been 
joking in what you said things would have 
been easy enough ; I guess 1 wouldn’t have 
wanted any help to look after you then. 
We’d have been married right away, and-” 

“ Married ? ” She drew back farther, with 
dilating eyes. “ You say that now, when you 
know—when my folks-” 

“ I'm not troubling about your folks. 

I reckon I wouldn’t have wanted to have 
much truck with them or let you have any. 
If you hadn’t been joking-” 

“ I wasn’t joking,” she said, doggedly. 

“ What ? ” He stared at her. 

“ I wasn’t joking,” she repeated. “ No, I 
wasn’t. I meant I’d marry you—for a 
minute. Seemed as if I’d do ’most anything 

to have things different—to get quit of- 

Oh, I guess you know; you had ought to by 
this time.” 

“I guess I ought,” Hungerford assented. 
“Then why, afterwards, did you say you 
wouldn’t?” 

“ Because I liked you ! ” She set her 
eyes on his, defiant of the flaming blush that 
reddened her. “ I knew I liked you, ’most 
as soon as I’d said it, and that I’d go on 
liking you more. I couldn’t marry you— 
that way—when I liked you—how could I ? 
And when you didn’t think anything of me ! ” 
Her hands clenched. “ I guess I’d have 
killed Peters—if he’d have hurt you ! ” 

Her tone was fierce; she bit a shaking 
lip. Hungerford moved a pace nearer. 

“ I reckon you’re coming with me, dear,” 
he said, quietly. “ If you like me jjt's about 
all that matters. Because ’’—he hesitated 
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and half laughed—“ well, I guess you won’t 
need to worry about whether I think enough 
of you ! We’ll be married in Palmersville 
soon as we get there, and maybe stay a day 
or two while you get fixed up with clothes. 
And then we’ll go home.” 

“ Home ! ” she echoed. Her breast rose 
high on a checked sob, but her eyes were 
still steady. “ You don’t ask,” she said, with 
sharp breaks between the words, “ whether 
I’m — good — whether I’ve always — kept 
good. You didn’t before. And you—don’t 
know ! ” 

“ I reckon I don’t ask questions I haven’t 
any need to ask. Particularly when I 
shouldn’t believe any but one sort of 
answer,” Hungerford returned, with com¬ 
posure. 

“ I have ! ” She moved a step nearer. “ I 
have ! ” she declared, almost fiercely. “ I 
have—always ! Oh, seems to me I’d die— 
right now—this minute—if I hadn’t! ” 

He caught the little hands with which she 
made the passionate gesture—a movement 
drew her into his arms; he held her close 
and felt her clinging — young blood ran 
warm to young blood—he kissed answering 
lips. In a moment she laughed against 
him softly, the little cooing, liquid laugh 
that bubbles only from the throat of the 
supremely happy woman ; her fingers closed 
on his wrist. 

“ Dave,” she whispered, fervently, “ i'll be 
a real good wife—the very best I know how. 
Oh, I will—honest, I will! You’ll see 1 •” 

“ I guess you don’t need to say that, dear 
—of course you will,” Hungerford answered, 
tenderly. He laughed, looking down at the 
little radiant face, and kissed her again. 
“Say, darling, we’ll send Cynthia a real 
smart wedding present for giving me the 
shake; shall we ? I guess I’ve had about 
the luckiest sort of a wedding journey, 
after all.” 

The morning brightened over the forest 
until all its winged woodland life was vocal 
and astir; the mare, forgotten, cropped the 
lush grass patiently. Seated upon the great 
moss-dappled trunk the two waited; the 
girl’s yellow head resting against the man’s 
shoulder as sleepily as a drowsy child’s. 
Neither had moved and hardly spoken again 
when at last the great coach came swaying 
and creaking along the track, and with a 
floundering of hoofs in the white dust, and a 
flourish of the driver’s whip, drew up beside 
them. 
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N the termination of my part¬ 
nership with the Kendals, 
W. S, Gilbert offered to build 
me a new theatre and lease it 
to me for a term of years, 
as I was so fortunate as to 
have been offered the site on which the 
Garrick Theatre now stands. 

During the time which elapsed between 
the closing of the St. James’s and the build¬ 
ing of the Garrick Theatre I spent a season 
in association with my old friend Arthur 
Chudleigh, on the opening of the new 
Court Theatre, I had secured the rights 
of a French farce by MM. A. Bisson and 
Mars, which had been produced with 
enormous success in Paris. It was entitled 
“ Les Surprises du Divorce/’ I obtained 
the English rights on the strong advice 
of my agent, who had been present at 
the repetition generate. He had wired me 
that the part was one eminently suited 
to myself, and on no account whatever 
ought I to lose the option secured. In fact, 
so urgent did he deem it that he begged 
me to send him the money over in cash 
the next day, which I did. it was fortunate 
that I followed his advice, as the French 
author wished to withdraw his promise of 
the previous night, and was only kept to it 
by the presentation of the money in hard 
cash in fulfilment of the agreement. 

I awaited the arrival of my somewhat 
costly purchase with eager curiosity and 
anxiety, which was not allayed by my dis¬ 
covery on reading the MS. that I had 
become the possessor of a roaring farce 
and not a comedy, as I had anticipated. 
The chief character, said to be “eminently 
suited M to me, was obviously intended for 
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an eccentric light comedian. I determined, 
however, to experiment on this part, although 
somewhat out of my line, at the solicitation 
of Chudleigh, who, with Mrs, John Wood, 
was about to inaugurate a joint management 
of the new Court Theatre. 

Thus I found myself once more in my old 
neighbourhood, and had the gratification of 
finding that the play (“ Mamma/ as we 
christened it) was a remarkable success all 
round. It ran for one hundred nights to 
packed houses. 

April 24 th, 1889 , was a red letter day to 
me, as on that date I opened the Garrick 
Theatre with cordial expressions of good 
wishes on the part of the public and Press, 
I then had the pleasure of producing Pinero's 
first great serious play, “The Profligate,” which 
achieved an instantaneous and unqualified 
success. It was hailed by the critics as being 
a marked advance on his preceding dramatic 
and literary achievements. The excellent cast 
included Miss Kate Rorke and Miss Olga 
Nethersole, Lewis Waller and Forbes-Robert- 
son, while I contented myself with the com¬ 
paratively small part of Lord Dangars. The 
sketch on the next page, by Pinero himself, 
depicting his idea of the make-up of that 
character, may interest my readers. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, I found it impossible to 
realize the author’s admirable intentions. 
His imagination was greater than my ability 
to transform the face which God had given 
me to one which, with its luxuriance of 
hirsute adornment, might have inspired or 
irritated even Frank Richardson. 

Apropos of “ The Profligate," I may 
mention a curious fact which shows how 
unreliable and uncertain are the tastes, of 
the public L Pineros play was performevd to 
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crowded houses till the end of the London 
season, and in the autumn I started my pro¬ 
vincial tour at Manchester with the same 
piece and cast Having at all times met 
with the warmest support from the Man¬ 
chester public, I naturally expected in this 
most theatre-loving of all cities an endorse¬ 
ment of the London verdict, and looked 
forward with confidence 
to a great success. To 
my dismay, however, 
we opened at the 
Theatre Royal, Man¬ 
chester, to a house of 
forty pounds, which, 
strange to say, did not 
show any signs of in¬ 
creasing, On the 
Tuesday the manager 
of the theatre entreated 
me to revive “Mamma,” 
the play previously pro¬ 
duced at the Court, 

“The Profligate " com¬ 
pany very kindly con 
sen ted to rehearse in 
two days parts they 
had never seen played, 
and on the Thursday 
“ Mamma ” was pre¬ 
sented to a two-hun¬ 
dred pound house. This 
continued, and the 
extraordinary circum¬ 
stance was emphasized by the fact that the 
Manchester public had not hitherto seen 
either play. Then came the reverse. We 
went to Liverpool the next week and played 
to the utmost capacity of the theatre with 
u The Profligate ”! We did not require 
“Mamma” at all! 

Following this came my production of an 
adaptation of Sardou’s “ I^a Tosca,” the 
success of which was marred by the first 
great influenza panic which swept over 
London at that time and spread through the 
ranks of my company, worst of all affecting 
Mrs. Bernard Beere, who had been giving a 
splendid impersonation of the title-role, I 
took great pains with the mist en scew % and 
to the kindness and generosity of Mr, Abbey, 
R*A, # I was indebted for the designs of the 
beautiful Empire costumes* The expenses of 
the production and company were too heavy 
to allow as long a run as it deserved. 

About this time Mr. Sydney Grundy 
informed me that he had adapted and would 
like me to hear his revised version of a 
day produced in France thirty years before, 
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entitled “ Les Petits Giseaux,” by MM* 
Labiche and Delacour, the rights of which 
had then expired, It was called “ A Pair 
of Spectacles.” He came and read the play 
to me and I was delighted, deciding to put 
it into rehearsal immediately to follow “ La 
Tosca,” Conducting, as I have always 
done, rehearsals from the stalls of the theatre, 
I got the prompter to 
read my part of Ben¬ 
jamin Goldfinch, with 
the result that, pre¬ 
judiced by the full* 
b I ood e d per for man c e 
of Sardou’s dratna, the 
apparent slightness of 
“A Pair of Spectacles " 
struck me as being only 
too real At last I 
despaired of its success, 
and almost succeeded 
in imbuing t h e 
author with my 
mela nch ol y anticipa¬ 
tions* Indeed, I was 
on the point of en¬ 
deavouring to induce 
him to agree to a with 
drawal or postponement 
of the production w hen 
my wife, returning from 
a visit to Brighton, 
looked in to see a re¬ 
hearsal at my request* 
She expressed her entire and unalloyed 
delight wuli the play, and assured us that it 
was bound to be a very great success. 
Encouraged beyond expression, we continued 
rehearsals with a light heart, and produced 
“A Pair or Spectacles” for the first time on 
February 22nd, 1890. 

That the author himself recognised the 
value of my wife's encouragement and 
intuition is evident by the following letter : — 
47, Sc Mary Abbott's Terrace, VV., 

February 2Sth, 1S90* 

Dear Mrs. Hare,-—I have bad no opportunity of 
expressing to you mv appreciation of your share in the 
brilliant triumph achieved by your husband, by which 
1 have so greatly benefited ■ but I am very conscious 
that your contribution to our success has extended far 
beyond the dresses*—Sincerely yours, 

Sydney Grundy. 
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In spite of the splendid reception of the 
play on the first night I was still not sure of 
its success. After the performance was over, 
and while I was dressing, Mr Herbert 
Waring was announced. “Well/’ I said, 
half in jest and half in earnest, “ is it a 


rank as perhaps the greatest of Mr, Grundy's 
many brilliant achievements, 

It was during the run of “ A Pair ot 
Spectacles’' that Mr, Gladstone, accom¬ 
panied by Lord Rosebery, paid his first visit 
to my theatre, I saw him after the play, 
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failure? M "A failure?” he repeated, en> 
phatically and almost indignantly. “ It is 
the most charming piece I ever saw, and will 
draw all London/ 1 

This prophecy came true. “A Pair of 
Spectacles ” ran for a year on its first pro¬ 
duction, and has remained a firm and 
faithful friend ever since, while it deserves to 


when he expressed his great delight with ihe 
performance, and at the same time display^ 
his keen critical judgment by detecting a 
flaw which had escaped all the more 
experienced theatrical critics, “ 1 have only 
one fault to find/* he said, “with the con¬ 
struction the pl^y, which is, that the 
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reappearing at the end and rehabilitating 
himself like all the other characters.” As a 
matter of fact, in the original the shoemaker 
did so, but, the play being a little too long, 
I persuaded Mr. Grundy to let me cut out 
his last entrance, thinking that nobody 
would notice his absence, although the 
author was not of my opinion. 

Another incident in connection with Mr. 
Gladstone occurred shortly afterwards, when 
we were dining at the house of a mutual 
friend. After asking his hostess the names 
of those he had not met before, he looked 
inquiringly in my direction. On learning 
my name and vocation, I was told after¬ 
wards that he had replied: “ Oh, yes ! I 
know his father , the manager of the Garrick 
Theatre!” He had only hitherto seen me 
in the guise of a comparative patriarch. 
Later in the evening he laughed heartily 
over his mistake, and conversed with his 
invariable charm and appreciation of acting 
and actors of the past, especially Charles 
Kean and Macready, having been a great 
friend of the former, and I think they were 
at Eton together. 

I am aware that the preceding story has 
been told before, but I repeat it as it may 
be new to many of my readers, and know 
the great interest still attaching to the memory 
of Mr. Gladstone. 

He possessed that singular charm which 
belongs to a really great man of inspiring 
the highest respect without exciting the 
slightest fear or nervousness. He put all 
who came into contact with him at their ease, 
in spite of his dominating personality. At 
all times—and there were many occasions 
when I had the pleasure of meeting him—I 
found him simple-minded and sympathetic— 
in a word, a great gentleman. 

I shall never forget the impression left 
upon my mind when I had the privilege of 
listening to Mr. Gladstone’s delivery of the 
great speech he made on introducing the 
first Home Rule Bill into the House of 
Commons in 1886. 

I was fortunate enough to obtain a seat 
in the Strangers’ Gallery, and formed one of 
that vast audience who hung for four hours 
on the eloquent words which fell from Mr. 
Gladstone’s lips. After the few questions 
of the day had been answered, the Prime 
Minister rose to perform his great task, and 
I can still vividly recall him as he stood 
before the Commons and the world. 

With his noble face and figure, his digni¬ 
fied bearing and flashing eyes, he formed a 
striking picture, which stood out supreme, 


and I might say, without disrespect, seemed 
to make the rest of the distinguished House 
appear insignificant by his side. He looked 
indeed “ the noblest Roman of them all,” 
and only lacked the picturesque toga to 
remind one that he was in reality the 
tribune of the people. 

I might say incidentally that I am myself a 
Radical and believer in Home Rule, without 
in any way presuming to parade as a politician. 
But, great admirer though I was of Mr. 
Gladstone, and a stanch supporter of his 
principles, I was not so carried away by his 
dazzling oratory as not to feel conscious of 
the fact that he leaped over two vital 
obstacles—namely, the questions of taxation 
and Irish representation in the House of 
Commons. These difficulties, it seemed to 
me, he tried to overcome like an accom¬ 
plished horseman negotiating a high fence. 
He was over and away again before his 
listeners had time to pause and reflect. To 
show how his audience was carried away on 
that occasion by his magnificent peroration, 
which aroused the House of Commons to a 
scene of enthusiasm that I have never seen 
equalled, I recall a Conservative member who 
was sitting next to me emotionally grasping 
my hand at the close and inquiring with 
intense excitement, “ How would you vote?” 
He implied by his tone that, if the vote had 
been taken at that moment, even many of 
Gladstone’s opponents would have wavered 
in their convictions. His achievement was all 
the more remarkable when we consider that 
the great statesman, who had held the most 
intellectual audience in Great Britain en¬ 
thralled for four hours listening breathlessly 
to his marvellous oration, was himself a man 
seventy-seven years of age. 

I had been listening watch in hand as the 
hour approached eight, for I was due to 
appear on the stage at half-past, but could 
not tear myself away from the magnetic 
influence of Mr. Gladstone. 

An incident connected with the above 
scene may be worth recording, as showing 
how a million to one chance may come off. 

There being such a great demand for 
places to hear the Home Rule debate, 
strangers who had friends in Parliament had 
their names put down for ballot. My old 
and dear friend Sir Charles Mathews and 
myself were both candidates of different 
members of Parliament. We hoped and 
wondered if we might one or other of us be 
successful in the lottery. Not only were 
we both so fortunate, but by a strange 
coinciden^ 
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to each other in a draw which comprised 
several hundreds* if not thousands, of 
applicants, 

“ A Pair of Spectacles ” has been, I think 
I may safely say, a special favourite of the 
Royal Family, and, in addition to the per¬ 
formances they have witnessed at the theatre, 
I have been commanded to play it on three 
different occasions before them—once before 
the late Queen Victoria at Windsor, once at 
Sandringham before His present Majesty 
King Edward (then Prince of Wales), and 
again at the State command at Windsor 
during the visit of the German Emperor 
towards the end of last year. 

It is interesting to contrast the attitude 
of the audience at Windsor compared with 


drawing-room, while the Empress, who was 
evidently inspired by her recollections of 
the theatre in days gone by, went from one 
actor to another plying them with questions 
and showing her reviving interest in an art 
which she had encouraged and loved so 
much in the past After a little conversa- 
tion, the Queen, who was not then in very 
good health, went to bed, and we sat down 
to supper, with Prince and Princess Henry 
of Battenberg presiding. At the conclusion 
Prince Henry paid me the honour of pro¬ 
posing my health in a most charming speech, 
while the Queen showed that her interest 
in our welfare had not abated by sending 
down several times to ask how we were 
enjoying ourselves, and expressed a wish to 



+ E A PAIR OR SPECTACl.t5^ K 

From an Onpinnf ainJ hitherto attjnbUihiJ Sketch fryuPi admirer of Sir John Mare. 


that which prevails at Sandringham and 
Balmoral, where, being the private homes 
of the monarchs, State forms and ceremonies 
are relaxed. 

I must revert to my earlier days at the 
Garrick to speak of the performance of 
“Diplomacy,” in which I had the co-opera¬ 
tion of Mr. and Mrs + Bancroft, as also when it 
was played at Balmoral, That latter event will 
be ever memorable to me for the great kind¬ 
ness and consideration shown us by Queen 
Victoria, and the care she took to make our 
visit enjoyable in every way. It was rendered 
doubly interesting by the presence of the 
Empress Eugenie, this being the first 
theatrical performance she had witnessed 
since her departure from France in 1871, I 
still retain in my mind the picturesque and 
pathetic sight of the two widowed Queens 
entering the Royal room together, and the 
charming and courtly manner in which they 
curtsied to each other before taking their 
respective chairs. 

After the performance the late Queen- 
received us with her other guests in the 


know “ how Mr. Hare liked 
Prince Henry’s speech.” 

It is needless to say that “Diplomacy" 
had proved one of our most successful 
revivals at the Garrick, where, in addition 
to the invaluable support of the Bancrofts, 
my company included I^ady Monckton, Miss 
Kate Rorke, and Miss Olga Net hei sole, Mr 
Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and my 
son Gilbert. 

On March 7th, 1891, I produced “I,ady 
Bountiful,” a charming play by Mr. Pinero, 
which, however, did not meet with the 
measure of success it deserved, owing* 
possibly, to its being of too sad a nature. 
The following letter from Millais at that 
time displays his critical acumen, and at 
the same time a keen appreciation of the 
drama 

2, Palace Gate* Kensington, 

Sunday, March 8, 1891. 

Dear Harr, —Whatever maybe the finat result of 
the play you produced last night, I am sure you were 
juiiifiid in bringing it before the public. It has the 
elements of a lasting success, in spite of some jarring 

of which 1 believc 
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can be rectified. Pinero has ext rat: dinary talent and 
knowledge of the stage, great orij inaliiy and finish, 
but in the scene between Camilla a id Sergeant Veale 
(just before the death) he has prolonged the painful 
beyond the endurance of a modern audience, I 
could see by the faces and gestures of all around me 
a feeling of impatience to have it over* Indeed, I 
think the death on the stage a mistake, albeit all that 
occurs is touching and good if in a novel. The end is 
exceedingly clever and dramatic, and the piece full of 
character and interest. Some little details struck me 
as capable of improvement, Dennis went out of his 
own door before Philliter, to whom he should give 
precedence, and Margaret Veale in her weakened 
mate should not lift a heavy jug to smell the flowers \ 
her husband might do that for her* 

The acting was admirable and my department— 
scenery—charming* Now don’t say* 14 Why doesn’t 
Sir John stick to his own gallipots and leave criticism 
of my business to those who understand it?” Believe 
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presented the picture when finished to my 
wife. 

The recollection of the hours that I spent 
in Millais's company {and I had over twenty 
sittings for this portrait) remains a treasured 
memory. He was as delightful in his con¬ 
versation while engaged in the exercise of his 
art as he was in private life. I was never 
allowed to see the portrait until it was quite 
finished- Directly a sitting was completed, 
and I attempted to get a glimpse of his work, 
he would turn its face to the wall and say, 
u Run away, boy n (an affectionate attitude he 
frequently adopted to me, though there was 
no great disparity in our ages), as he pushed 
me playfully out of the room. 
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me I have only written as a loving friend.—Yours 
sincerely p J k E. Mil.. LAIS* 

In my art I find people who are very ignorant 
make very sensible remarks—better often than the 
connoisseur—they generally light on the raw. 

One of my happiest memories of that 
period is of when I sat to Millais for my 
portrait, at the request of the great artist 
himself. This was indeed a labour of love 
on his part, for he not only paid me the 
compliment of inviting me to sit for it, but 

VoL xxjtYL—22 


Among Millais's greatest friends were John 
Bright and Henry James (now Lord James 
of Hereford), and it may interest my readers 
to see the famous trio reproduced in the 
signed photograph on page 171, taken in 
Scotland, and presented to me by Lord 
James of Hereford. With Lord James it 
has been my privilege to enjoy an unin¬ 
terrupted friendship of nearly forty years; a 
more kind and sympathetic friend man never 

had - UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Mr, John Bright I only met once, and 
under the following circumstances* I was 
going to Manchester to fulfil an engagement, 
and arrived at I he station just as the train 
was about to start. The guard opened the 
door of a carriage, and, as I entered, whispered 
confidentially in my ear: “The gentleman in 
the corner is Mr. John Bright, who is going 
co Rochdale/ 1 We entered into a conversa¬ 


tion full of Interest to me, winch lasted during 
the whole time occupied by our journey, dis 
cussing various subjects, and, amongst others, 
the lovable qualities of our mutual friend, 
Millais. 1 recall one typical remark by 
Bright, which struck me very much by 
reason of its spontaneity and penetration. 
I asked some political topic 

we BfawNdu you account 
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for the fact, Mo Bright, th.it most great poets 
have been Liberal in their politics?” His 
immediate answer was, lt It is not difficult to 
understand that, for the noblest theme by 
which a poet can be inspired is Freedom l n 

My next most important production at the 
Garrick Theatre was **A Fool's Paradise,” 
by Sydney Grundy, originally called “ The 
Mousetrap,” 

It was in i( A Fool's Paradise" that young 
Harry Irving made his first success and gave 
promise of that ability he has since developed 
10 a degree which has already given him a 
high position in hus profession* His first 
appearance had taken place in my revival of 
“ School,” and no doubt his performance was 
marred by the nervousness of a beginner and 
was not altogether successful His father 
was very anxious about him, but I had no 
doubt as to bis latent ability, and told Sir 
Henry so. The following is an extract 
from a letter I received from Irving subse¬ 
quently, and will speak for itself:— 

, , + . I am afraid that Harry has been a great 
anxiety and worry to you, but your affectionate 
kindness will W remembered by him as long as 
he lives- 


For myself, my dear IIare t I have no words to 
thank you with. 

No one could or would have done what you have 
done, and with my heart and soul I hope and trust 
you may not be disappointed, 

God bless you, old friend.—Ever, 

Henry Irving. 

September 4th, [891* 

I hear thaL you are doing great things—it serves 
you right ! If that Sunday rehearsal comes off Id 
like to look in, but unknown to young Beaufoy, for, 
as you say, his lordship is very nervous at times* 



I have seen it stated in a certain quarter 
that Sir Henry Irving had no appreciation 
of other actors' work. The following letter, 
apropos of u A Quiet Rubber," among many 
other instances of which I am aware, points 


conclus 
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ISA, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 

My Dear Harr, —Thank you—thank you. Per¬ 
fectly delightful and remarkable. One of your 
greatest things. 

The truth of it brought tears to my eyes. 

A wonderful contrast to play with the “ Spectacles.” 

I see you are getting bravely over your worries. 

God bless you, Henry Irvincv 

May 6th, 1S95. 

On q revival of “ Money 11 at the Garrick 
I was again indebted to the invaluable 
support of Sir 
Squire and 
Lady Bancroft, 

Miss Maud 
Millett, Arthur 
Cecil, Arlhur 
Bourchier, and 
Forbes - Robert¬ 
son ; in fact, the 
complete cast 
was one worthy 
of record, and 
lack of space 
must be my only 
excuse for not 
reproducing it 
in its entirety. 

This premiere, 
which had pro¬ 
ceeded with re¬ 
markable enthu¬ 
siasm on the 
part of the audi¬ 
ence, was marred 
at the close by 
a tragic episode 
in t he fata 1 
seizure of 
Edmund Yates, 
who had been 
present at the 
perfor m ance* 

As he was a 
personal friend of both the Bancrofts and 
myself, this naturally east a great gloom over 
what would have been otherwise a happy 
evening 

In 1895 I produced the last original play 
under my management of the Garrick Theatre* 
It was “The Notorious Mrs- Ebbsmith,” 
by Pinero, a play which I have always 
regarded as his finest dramatic and 
literary achievement. The play made a 
most profound impression upon me when 
the author read it, and, as in the case 1 have 
already described of Robertson's reading of 
“ Caste/' I instinctively saw his creation of 
the Duke of St. Olphert come to life before 
me as Pinero read the play in his own 


masterly fashion. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
who subsequently played the part of Mrs. 
Ebbsmith with such brilliant success, and I 
were the only two persons present at the 
reading. had an absurd difficulty with 

the Censor over this play, which, however, 
was soon surmounted, as the Lord Chamber- 
lain and those associated with him recognised 
that to deny the representation of so brilliant 
a work would be to deprive the public of one 

of the most re¬ 
markable plays 
of the age It 
was hig h 1 y 
moral, too, in 
its teaching, 
and in these 
days would have 
evoked little, if 
any, criticism 
on that score. 

In this play 
Mrs* Patrick 
Campbell was 
at her very best, 
giving a superb 
and magnetic 
i m personation 
of the title-role. 
The play w^as 
performed to 
the utmost 
capacity of the 
theatre until 
Mrs. Campbell 
was claimed by 
Mr* Tree, to 
whom she was 
under contract, 
and her loss 
was severely fell 
by me* 

During the 
run of this play we had a strange experience, 
but one not unusual with theatrical managers 
—a playgoer who happened to bear the same 
surname as Mrs. Ebbsmith objecting to its 
use on account of her character. This also 
happened in the case of “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray/’ strangely enough both the con¬ 
scientious objectors being men* And yet 
I know that in the case of Ebbsmith the 
author went out of his way to find an original 
name for that character, and really thought 
he had invented one, In referring to “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” I must confess that 
in not availing myself of the opportunity of 
producing this play I made a serious mana- 

before iu time ' 
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But Pinero knew his public and estimated his 
own powers better than I did. 

The immense success of “ The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith ” brought my tenancy of the 
Garrick to a close, and having made up my 
mind to pay an extended visit to America, 
I endeavoured to let the theatre, but in vain. 
Times have changed very much since then. 
I could not find a tenant, and, being anxious 
not to have this great responsibility on my 
shoulders, I tried to dispose of my lease. 
Weeks and months elapsed, and after con¬ 
siderable difficulty I sold my home for what 
was not much more than a mess of pottage, 
compared with present rentals, not anticipating 
the rise in value which has resulted since. 

Before I went to America, Sir Henry 
Irving kindly suggested I should give a 
performance of “ Caste ” at the Lyceum 
Theatre, and I then made my first London 
appearance in the part of Eccles. By this 
revival I am reminded of an amusing slip 
made by that fine actor, Forbes-Robertson, 
when playing D’Alroy. I don’t think he 
cared very much about the part, and was 
sometimes apt to be a little abstracted. At 
the performance in question—no doubt en¬ 
grossed in his own managerial plans, which 
were then ripening, and have since matured 
and reflected the greatest credit on himself 
and the stage he so worthily adorns—he 
came to the couplet:— 

Kinds hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood ! 

But in thinking of his brother, perhaps, in 
connection with the cast of a play he was 
shortly to produce, he rendered it thus :— 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman Forbes ! 

Again digressing for a moment, I might 
mention that whenever I got a holiday during 
my tenancy at the Garrick I availed myself 
of the opportunity to run across to Paris and 
renew my acquaintance with French art and 
French acting. On one occasion I received 
an invitation to dine from my friend Campbell 
Clarke, to meet the following distinguished 
men : MM. de Lesseps, Dumas Sardou, 
Pailleron, and Rubinstein. This was indeed 
a tempting intellectual invitation ; but not 
being a fluent French conversationalist 
I had a nervous apprehension of not being 
able to take part in the discussions which 
would no doubt ensue, and declined the 
invitation. 

I have regretted it ever since, for it 
would have been a privilege never to be 
forgotten to have sat at the same table 
with such a unique and brilliant gathering, 


comprising some of the greatest men of their 
time. 

I was informed the next day by Sir 
Campbell Clarke that the conversation of 
the preceding night was both witty and pro¬ 
foundly interesting. Dumas told a story of 
his father which I think well worth repeating 
here. 

Dumas pere was anxious to submit his 
now celebrated but then unfinished comedy 
of “Mile, de Belle Isle” to the Com^die 
Fran^aise. At last a day was appointed. 
The societaires and director of the Fran9aise 
were assembled, and Dumas came up for 
judgment and commenced the task of 
reading his play before that august and 
exceedingly critical body. He read the 
first act, which was received in complete 
silence. The second act passed without 
comment. The third act also elicited no 
signs of approval from his frozen critics, 
but at the conclusion of the wonder¬ 
ful fourth act there was a palpable stir 
amongst the members, and the director, 
after a moment’s whispered conversation 
with his confreres, called upon them to retire 
into another room. Dumas was left waiting 
in anxious suspense. On the return of the 
members into the room amends were made 
for their previous coldness, by the director 
stating that, speaking for himself and the 
body of the societaires assembled, they con¬ 
sidered his comedy a most brilliant one, 
and, to show their appreciation of it, they 
begged to assure him that, if the fifth act 
was as good as the preceding four, the play 
should be put at once into rehearsal, and 
would be the next production at the Com^die 
Frangaise. 

Dumas had not written a word of the last 
act, but, not daring to risk the chance offered 
him, he made a call upon that wonderfully 
inventive brain, stood up with his back to the 
fire, and pretending to read from the blank 
pages of his manuscript, delivered himself of 
Act V. Those who have seen or read this 
wonderful comedy—a masterpiece of con¬ 
struction and engrossing interest — can 
readily understand that the director and 
societaires of the Comedie Franchise ful¬ 
filled their promise. “ Mile, de Belle Isle ” 
was produced with enormous success, and 
remains to the present day one of the 
features of the repertoire of the French 
National Theatre. 

To return to my own career, prior to my 
departure for the States my friends paid me 
the compliment of entertaining me at a 
farewell cjliin ler in the Wpj^ehall Rooms. 
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T he occasion was a memorable one for 
me, and remarkable for ihe reason that the 
gathering was representative of all that was 
distinguished in art and literature, besides 
being noteworthy for brilliant speeches by 
Lord Rath more 

and Sir Frank 
Lockwood* The 
Duke of Fife pre¬ 
sided, and every¬ 
body conspired to 
shower kindnesses 
upon me, which 
I still recollect 
with feelings of 
the deepest grati¬ 
tude. 

The sketch by 
Harry Fumiss, 
reproduced above, 



symbolical of my departure for the States, 
may be of interest, as also the sketch by Mr. 
Alibey, R.A,, presented to each member of 
the Kinsman Club at a farewell dinner they 
gave me before my departure for the States, 

1 am there repre¬ 
sented as bringing 
back both dollars 
and hearts* I won’t 
say much about 
the former, but I 
do believe that I 
had the happiness 
of making some 
new anti true 
friends amongst 
our cousins across 
the sea — friends 
that I hope to meet 
again some time* 
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if you arc satisfied, I suppose it is all 
right.” 

He returned to the attack next day, but 
gained little information. Miss Hartley's 
ideas concerning the various marriage cere¬ 
monies were of the vaguest, but by the aid 
of “ Whitaker's Almanack M she was enabled 
to declare that the marriage had taken place 
by licence at a church in the district where 
Trimblett was staying. As a help to identi 
fication she added that the church was built 
of stone, and that the pew-opener had a 
cough. Tiresome questions concerning the 
marriage certificate were disposed of by 
leaving it in the captain's pocket-book, And 
again she declared that she was tired of the 
subject* 

“ 1 can’t imagine what your aunt was think¬ 
ing about/ 1 said her father. “ If you had let 
me write-- J! 

“She knew nothing about it/' said Joan, 
hastily ; “and if you had written to her she 
would have Qrifljghal fhatriyou were finding 

fauit wi£jfc|P<MK!HSGft# r me more - 
L'opyright, 190s, l.y W. \V. Jacobs, in the United Slates of America. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

CAN HARTLEY returned to 
Sakhaven a week after Captain 
Trimbletds departure, and* with 
a lively sense of her inability 
to satisfy the curiosity of her 
friends, spent most of the time 
indoors* To evade her father's inquiries she 
adopted oilier measures, and the day after 
her return, finding both her knowledge and 
imagination inadequate to the task of satisfy¬ 
ing him, she first waxed impatient and 
then tearful* Finally she said that she was 
thoroughly tired of the subject, and expressed 
a fervent hope that she might hear no more 
about it. Any further particulars would be 
furnished by Captain Trimblett, upon bis 
return* 

“ But when I asked him about it he 
referred me to you,” said Hartley, “The 
whole a flair h most incomprehensible.” 

“ We thought it would he a surprise to 
you/ 1 agreed Joan. 

** It was,” said her father, gloomily. “But 
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It’s done now, and if I’m satisfied and 
Captain Trimblett is satisfied that is all that 
matters. You didn’t want me to be an old 
maid, did you ? ” 

Mr. Hartley gave up the subject in despair, 
but Miss Willett, who called a day or two 
later, displayed far more perseverance. After 
the usual congratulations she sat down to 
discuss the subject at length, and subjected 
Joan to a series of questions which the latter 
had much difficulty in evading. For a newly- 
married woman, Miss Willett could only 
regard her knowledge of matrimony as hazy 
in the extreme. 

“ She don’t want to talk about it,” said 
Mr. Truefitt the following evening as he sat 
side by side with Miss Willett in the little 
summer-house overlooking the river. “ Per¬ 
haps she is repenting it already.” 

“ It ought to be a tender memory,” sighed 
Miss Willett. “ I’m sure-” 

She broke off and blushed. 

“Yes?” said Mr. Truefitt, pinching her 
arm tenderly. 

“ Never mind,” breathed Miss Willett. 
“ I mean— I was only going to say that I 
don’t think the slightest detail would have 
escaped me. All she seems to remember is 
that it took place in a church.” 

“ It must have been by licence, I should 
think,” said Mr. Truefitt, scowling thought¬ 
fully. “ Ordinary licence, I should say. I 
have been reading up about them lately. 
One never knows what may happen.” 

Miss Willett started. 

“ Trimblett has not behaved well,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Truefitt, slowly, “ by no means, 
but I must say that he has displayed a cer¬ 
tain amount of dash ; he didn’t allow any¬ 
thing or anybody to come between him and 
matrimony. He just went and did it.” 

He passed his arm round Miss Willett’s 
waist and gazed reflectively across the 
river. 

“ And I suppose we shall go on waiting 
all our lives,” he said at last. “ We consider 
other people far too much.” 

Miss Willett shook her head. “ Mother 
always keeps to her word,” she said, with an 
air of mournful pride. “ Once she says any¬ 
thing she keeps to it. That’s her firmness. 
She won’t let me marry so long as Mrs. 
Chinnery stays here. We must be patient.” 

Mr. Truefitt rumpled his hair irritably and 
for some time sat silent. Then he leaned 
forward and, in a voice trembling with excite¬ 
ment, whispered in the lady’s ear. 

“ Peter ! ” gasped Miss Willett, and drew 
back and eyed him in trembling horror. 


“ Why not ? ” said Mr. Truefitt, with an 
effort to speak stoutly. “ It’s our affair.” 

Miss Willett shivered and, withdrawing 
from his arm, edged away to the extreme 
end of the seat and averted her gaze. 

“ It’s quite easy,” whispered the tempter. 

Miss Willett, still looking out at the door, 
affected not to hear. 

“ Not a soul would know until afterwards,” 
continued Mr. Truefitt, in an ardent whisper. 
“ It could all be kept as quiet as possible. I’ll 
have the licence ready, and you could just 
slip out for a morning walk and meet me at 
the church, and there you are. And it’s ridi¬ 
culous of two people of our age to go to such 
trouble.” 

“ Mother would never forgive me,” mur¬ 
mured Miss Willett. “ Never ! ” 

“She’d come round in time,” said Mr. 
Truefitt. 

“ Never ! ” said Miss Willett. “ You don’t 
know mother’s strength of mind. But I 
mustn’t stay and listen to such things. It’s 
wicked! ” 

She got up and slipped into the garden, 
and with Mr. Truefitt in attendance paced 
up and down the narrow paths. 

“ Besides,” she said, after a long silence, 
“ I shouldn’t like to share housekeeping with 
your sister. It would only lead to trouble 
between us, I am sure.” 

Mr. Truefitt came to a halt in the middle 
of the path, and stood rumpling his hair 
again as an aid to thought. Captain Sellers, 
who was looking over his fence, waved a 
cheery salutation. 

“ Fine evening,” he piped. 

The other responded with a brief nod. 

“What did you say?” inquired Captain 
Sellers, who was languishing for a little 
conversation. 

“ Didn’t say anything! ” bawled Mr. 
Truefitt. 

“ You must speak up if you want me to 
hear you ! ” cried the captain. “ It’s one 
o’ my bad days.” 

Truefitt shook his head, and placing him¬ 
self by the side of Miss Willett resumed his 
walk. Three fences away, Captain Sellers 
kept pace with them. 

“ Nothing fresh about Trimblett, I 
suppose ? ” he yelled. 

Truefitt shook his head again. 

“ He’s a deep ’un ! ” cried Sellers—" won¬ 
derful deep ! How’s the other one ? Bearing 
up ? I ain’t seen her about the last day or 
two. I believe that was all a dodge of 
Trimblett.'Sjjo j^s off the scent. It made 
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Mr. Truefitt, with a nervous glance at the 
open windows of his house, turned and 
walked hastily down the garden again. 

“ He quite deceived me,” continued Cap¬ 
tain Sellers, following—“quite. What did 
you say ? ” 

“Nothing,” bawled Mr. Truefitt, with 
sudden ferocity. 

“ Eh ? ” yelled the captain, leaning over 
the fence with his hand to his ear. 

“ Nothing! ” 

“ Eh ? ” said the captain, anxiously. 
“ Speak up ! What ? ” 

“Oh, go to—Jericho!” muttered Mr. True- 
ritt, and, taking Miss Willett by the arm, 
disappeared into the summer-house again. 
“ Where were we when that old idiot inter¬ 
rupted us ? ” he inquired, tenderly. 

Miss Willett told him, and, nestling within 
his encircling arm, listened with as forbidding 
an expression as she could command to 
further arguments on the subject of secret 
marriages. 

“ It’s no use,” she said at last. “ I mustn’t 
listen. It’s wicked. I am surprised at you, 
Peter. You must never speak to me on the 
subject again.” 

She put her head on his shoulder, and 
Mr. Truefitt, getting a better grip with his 
arm, drew her towards him. 

“Think it over,” he whispered, and bent 
and kissed her. 

“ Never,” was the reply. 

Mr. Truefitt kissed her again, and was 
about to repeat the performance when she 
started up with a faint scream, and, pushing 
him away, darted from the summer-house 
and fled up the garden. Mr. Truefitt, red 
with wrath, stood his ground and stared 
ferociously at the shrunken figure of Captain 
Sellers standing behind the little gate in the 
fence that gave on to the foreshore. The 
captain, with a cheery smile, lifted the latch 
and entered the garden. 

“ I picked a little bunch o’ flowers for 
Miss Willett,” he said, advancing and placing 
them on the table. 

“ Who told you to come into my garden?” 
shouted the angry Mr. Truefitt. 

“ Yes, all of ’em,” said Captain Sellers, 
taking up the bunch and looking at them. 
“ Smell! ” 

He thrust the bunch into the other’s face, 
and withdrawing it plunged his own face into 
it with rapturous sniffs. Mr. Truefitt, his 
nose decorated with pollen ravished from a 
huge lily, eyed him murderously. 

“ Get out of my garden,” he said, with an 
imperious wave of his hand. 

Vol. xxxvi.—23. 


“ I can’t hear what you say,” said the 
captain, following the direction of the other’s 
hand and stepping outside. “ Sometimes I 
think my deafness gets worse. It’s a great 
deprivation.” 

“ Is it ? ” said Mr. Truefitt. He made a 
funnel of both hands and bent to the old 
man’s willing ear. 

“ You’re an artful, interfering, 

PRYING, INQUISITIVE OLD BUSYBODY,” he 

bellowed. “ Can you hear that ? ” 

“ Say it again,” said the captain, his old 
eyes snapping. 

Mr. Truefitt complied. 

“ I didn’t quite catch the last word,” said 
the captain. 

“ Busybody 1 ” yelled Mr. Truefitt. “Busy¬ 
body ! B-u-s -” 

“I heard,” said Captain Sellers,with sudden 
and alarming dignity. “ Take your coat off.” 

“Get out of my garden,” responded Mr. 
Truefitt, briefly. 

“ Take your coat off,” repeated Captain 
Sellers, sternly. He removed his own after 
a little trouble, and rolling back his shirt¬ 
sleeves stood regarding with some pride a 
pair of yellow, skinny old arms. Then he 
clenched his fists, and, with an agility 
astonishing in a man of his years, indulged 
in a series of galvanic little hops in front of 
the astounded Peter Truefitt. 

“ Put your hands up ! ” he screamed. “ Put 
’em up, you tailor’s dummy! Put ’em up, 
you Dutchman ! ” 

“ Go out of my garden,” repeated the 
marvelling Mr. Truefitt. “Go home and 
have some gruel and go to bed ! ” 

Captain Sellers paid no heed. Still per¬ 
forming marvellous things with his feet, he 
ducked his head over one shoulder, feinted 
with his left at Mr. Truefitt’s face, and struck 
with his right somewhere near the centre of 
his opponent’s waistcoat. Mr. Truefitt, still 
gazing at him open-mouthed, retreated back¬ 
wards, and, just as the captain’s parchment¬ 
like fist struck him a second time, tripped 
over a water-can that had been left in the 
path and fell heavily on his back in a flower¬ 
bed. 

“Time!” cried Captain Sellers, breath¬ 
lessly, and pulled out a big silver watch to 
consult, as Miss Willett came hurrying down 
the garden, followed by Mrs. Chinnery. 

“ Peter !” wailed Miss Willett, going on her 
knees and raising his head. “ Oh, Peter ! ” 

“Has he hurt you?” inquired Mrs. 
Chinnery, stooping. 

“ No ; I’m a bit shaken,” said Mr. Truefitt, 
crossly. “ I fell over that bla—blessed water- 
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can. Take that old marionette away. I’m 
afraid to touch him for fear he’ll fall to 
pieces.” 

“ Time ! ” panted Captain Sellers, stowing 
his watch away and resuming his prancing. 
“ Come on ! Lively with it! ” 

Miss Willett uttered a faint scream and 
thrust her hand out. 

“ Lor’ bless the man ! ” cried Mrs. 
Chinnery, regarding the old gentleman’s 
antics with much amazement. “ Go away ! 
Go away at once ! ” 

She stepped forward, and her attitude was 
so threatening that Captain Sellers hesitated. 
Then he turned, and, picking up his coat, 
began to struggle into it 

“ I hope it will be a lesson to him,” he 
said, glaring at Mr. Truefitt, who had risen 
by this time and was feeling his back. “You 
see what comes of insulting an old sea-dog.” 

He turned and made his way to the 
gate, refusing with a wave of his hand Mrs. 
Chinnery’s offer to help him down the three 
steps leading to the shore. With head erect 
and a springy step he gained his own garden, 
and even made a pretence of attending to 
a flower or two before sitting down. Then 
the deck-chair claimed him, and he lay, a 
limp bundle of aching old bones, until his 
housekeeper came down the garden to see 
what had happened to him. 


CHAPTER XX. 

For the first week or two after Joan 
Hartley’s return Mr. Robert Vyner went 
about in a state of gloomy amazement. 
Then, the first shock of surprise over, he 
began to look about him in search of reasons 
for a marriage so undesirable. A few casual 
words with Hartley at odd times only served 
to deepen the mystery, and he learned with 
growing astonishment of the chief clerk’s 
ignorance of the whole affair. A faint 
suspicion, which he had at first dismissed as 
preposterous, persisted in recurring to him, 
and grew in strength every time the subject 
was mentioned between them. His spirits 
improved, and he began to speak of the 
matter so cheerfully that Hartley became 
convinced that everybody concerned had 
made far too much of ordinary atten¬ 
tions paid by an ordinary young man to 
a pretty girl. Misled by his son’s be¬ 
haviour, Mr. Vyner, senior, began to entertain 
the same view of the affair. 

“Just a boyish admiration,” he said to his 
wife, as they sat alone one evening. “All 
young men go through it at some time or 
other. It’s a sort of—ha—vaccination, and 


the sooner they have it and get over it the 
better.” 

“ He has quite got over it, I think,” said 
Mrs. Vyner, slowly. 

Mr. Vyner nodded. “ Lack of opposition,” 
he said, with a satisfied air. “ Lack of visible 
opposition, at any rate. These cases require 
management. Many a marriage has been 
caused by the efforts made to prevent it.” 

Mrs. Vyner sighed. Her husband had an 
irritating habit of taking her a little way into 
his confidence and then leaving the rest to 
an imagination which was utterly inadequate 
to the task. 

“ There is nothing like management,” she 
said, safely. “ And I am sure nobody could 
have had a better son. He has never caused 
us a day’s anxiety.” 

“ Not real anxiety,” said her husband— 
“ no.” 

Mrs. Vyner averted her eyes. “When,” 
she said, gently—“when are you going to 
give him a proper interest in the firm ? ” 

Mr. Vyner thrust his hands into his trouser 
pockets and leaned back in his chair. “I 
have been thinking about it,” he said, slowly. 
“He would have had it before but for this 
nonsense. Nothing was arranged at first, 
because I wanted to see how he was going to 
do. His work is excellent—excellent’’ 

It was high praise, but it was deserved, 
and Mr. Robert Vyner would have been the 
first to admit it. His monstrous suspicion 
was daily growing less monstrous and more 
plausible. It became almost a conviction, 
and he resolved to test it by seeing Joan and 
surprising her with a few sudden careless 
remarks of the kind that a rising K.C. might 
spring upon a particularly difficult witness. 
For various reasons he chose an afternoon 
when the senior partner was absent, and, 
after trying in vain to think out a few 
embarrassing questions on the way, arrived 
at the house in a condition of mental 
bankruptcy. 

The obvious agitation of Miss Hartley as 
she shook hands did not tend to put him at 
his ease. He stammered something about 
“ congratulations ” and the girl stammered 
something about “thanks,” after which they 
sat still and eyed each other nervously. 

“Beautiful day,” said Mr. Vyner at last, 
and comforted himself with the reflection 
that the most eminent K.C.’s often made 
inane remarks with the idea of throwing 
people off their guard. 

Miss Hartley said “ Yes.” 

“ I hope you had a nice time in town ? ” he 
said, suddenly 
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“ Very nice,” said Joan, eyeing him 
demurely. 

“ But of course you did,” said Robert, 
with an air of sudden remembrance. “ I 
suppose Captain Trimblett knows London 
pretty well ? ” 

“ Pretty well,” repeated the witness. 

Mr. Vyner eyed her thoughtfully. “ I hope 
you won’t mind my saying so,” he said, slowly, 
“but I was awfully pleased to hear of your 


of her mouth. He changed his seat for one 
nearer to hers, and leaning forward eyed 
her gravely. Her colour deepened and she 
breathed quickly. 

“ Don’t—don’t you think Captain Trimb¬ 
lett is lucky ? ” she inquired, with an attempt 
at audacity. 

Mr. Vyner pondered. “No,” he said at 
last. 

Miss Hartley caught her breath. 



“'don’t—don't you think captain trimblett is lucky?’ she inquired, with an attempt at audacity.* 


marriage. I think it is always nice to hear 
of one’s friends marrying each other.” 

“ Yes,” said the girl. 

“ And Trimblett is such a good chap,” 
continued Mr. Vyner. “ He is so sensible 
for his age.” 

He paused expectantly, but nothing 
happened. 

“ So bright and cheerful,” he explained. 

Miss Hartley still remaining silent, he 
broke off" and sat quietly watching her. To 
his eyes she seemed more charming than 
ever. There was a defiant look in her eyes, 
and a half-smile trembled round the comers 


“ How rude! ’’ she said, after a pause, 
lowering her eyes. 

“No, it isn’t,” said Robert. 

“ Really ! ” remonstrated Miss Hartley. 

“ I think that I am luckier than he is,” 
said Robert, in a low voice. “ At least, I 
hope so. Shall I tell you why ? ” 

“ No,” said Joan, quickly. 

Mr. Vyner moistened his lips. 

“ Perhaps you know,” he said, unsteadily. 

Joan made no reply. 

“ You do know,” said Robert. 

Miss Hartley looked up with a sudden, 
careless laugh. 
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“ It sounds like a conundrum,” she said, 
gaily. “ But it doesn’t matter. I hope you 
will be lucky.” 

“ I intend to be,” said Robert. 

“My hus—husband,” said Joan, going 
very red, “ would probably use the word 
1 fate ’ instead of ‘ luck.' ” 

“ It is a favourite word of my wife’s,” said 
Robert, gravely. “Ah, what a couple they 
would have made ! ” 

“ Who l ” inquired Joan, eyeing him in 
bewilderment. 

“ My wife and your husband,” said Robert. 
“ I believe they were made for each other.” 

Miss Hartley retreated in good order. “ I 
think you are talking nonsense,” she said, 
with some dignity. 

“Yes,” said Robert, with a smile. “ Ground- 
bait.” 

“ What ? ” said Joan, in a startled voice. 

“ Ground-bait.” 

Miss Hartley made an appeal to his better 
feelings. “You are making my head ache,” 
she said, pathetically. “ I’m sure I don’t 
know what you are talking about.” 

Mr. Vyner apologized, remarking that it 
was a common fault of young husbands to 
talk too much about their wives, and added, 
as an interesting fact, that he had only been 
married that afternoon. Miss Hartley turned 
a deaf ear. 

He spread a little ground-bait — of a 
different kind—before Hartley during the 
next few days, and in a short time had arrived 
at a pretty accurate idea of the state of affairs. 
It was hazy and lacking in detail, but it was 
sufficient to make him give Laurel Lodge a 
wide berth for the time being, and to work 
still harder for that share in the firm which 
he had always been given to understand 
would be his. In the meantime he felt that 
Joan’s manage de cotivenatice was a comfort¬ 
able arrangement for all parties concerned. 

This was still his view of it as he sat in 
his office one afternoon about a couple of 
months after Captain Trimblett’s departure. 
He had met Miss Hartley in the street 
the day before, and, with all due regard to 
appearances, he could not help thinking that 
she had been somewhat unnecessarily demure. 
In return she had gone away with three 
crushed fingers and a colour that was only 
partially due to exercise. He was leaning 
back in his chair thinking it over when his 
father entered. 

“ Busy ?” inquired John Vyner. 

“ Frightfully,” said his son, unclasping his 
hands from the back of his head. 

“I have just been speaking to Hartley,” 


said the senior partner, watching him keenly. 

“ I had a letter this morning from the 
Trimblett family.” 

“ Eh ? ” said his son, staring. 

“ From the eldest child—a girl named 
Jessie,” replied the other. “ It appears that 
a distant cousin who has been in charge of 
them has died suddenly, and she is rather at 
a loss what to do. She wrote to me about 
sending the captain’s pay to her.” 

“ Yes,” said his son, nodding ; “ but what 
has Hartley got to do with it ? ” 

“ Do with it ? ” repeated Mr. Vyner, in 
surprised tones. “ I take it that he is in a 
way their grandfather.” 

“Gran-” began his son, and sat gasping. 

“Yes, of course,” he said, presently, “of course. 

I hadn’t thought of that. Of course.” 

“ From his manner at first Hartley 
appeared to have forgotten it too,” said Mr. 
Vyner, “ but he soon saw with me that the 
children ought not to be left alone. The 
eldest is only seventeen.” 

Robert tried to collect his thoughts. 

“ Yes,” he said, slowly. 

“ He has arranged for them to come and 
live with him,” continued Mr. Vyner. 

The upper part of his son’s body dis¬ 
appeared with startling suddenness over the 
arm of his chair and a hand began groping 
blindly in search of a fallen pen. A 
dangerous rush of blood to the head was 
perceptible as he regained the perpendicular. 

“Was—was Hartley agreeable to that?” 
he inquired, steadying his voice. 

His father drew himself up in his chair. 
“Certainly,” he said, stiffly; “he fell in with 
the suggestion at once. It ought to have 
occurred to him first. Besides the relation¬ 
ship, he and Trimblett are old friends. The 
captain is an old servant of the firm, and his 
children must be looked after; they couldn’t 
be left alone in London.” 

“ It’s a splendid idea,” said Robert— 
“splendid. By far the best thing that you 
could have done.” 

“ I have told him to write to the girl 
to-night,” said Mr. Vyner. “ He is not 
sure that she knows of her father’s second 
marriage. And I have told him to take a 
day or two off next week and go up to town 
and fetch them. It will be a little holiday 
for him.” 

“ Quite a change for him,” agreed Robert. 
Conscious of his father’s scrutiny, his face 
was absolutely unmoved and his voice easy. 
“ How many children are there ? ” 

“ Five,” was the reply—“ so she says in the 
letter. The tWo'jybungest are twins." 
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For the fraction of a second something 
flickered across the face of Robert Vyner 
and was gone. 

“Trimblett’s second marriage was rather 
fortunate for them,” he said, in a matter-of- 
fact voice. 


The startled Robert threw up his arm. 
There was a crash of glass, and Bassett, with 
his legs apart and the water streaming down 
his face, stood regarding him with owlish 
consternation. His idea that the junior 
partner was suffering from a species of fit 



•* HIS IDEA THAT THE JUNIOR PARTNER WAS SUFFERING FROM A SPECIES OF FIT WAS CONFIRMED BY THE LATTER 
SUDDENLY SNATCHING HIS HAT FROM ITS PEG AND DARTING WILDLY .FROM THE ROOM." 


He restrained his feelings until his father 
had gone, and then, with a gasp of relief, put 
his head on the table and gave way to them. 
Convulsive tremors assailed him, and hilarious 
sobs escaped at intervals from his tortured 
frame. Ejaculations of “ Joan ! ” and “ Poor 
girl! ” showed that he was not entirely bereft 
of proper feeling. 

His head was still between his arms upon 
the table and his body still shaking, when 
the door opened and Bassett entered the 
room and stood gazing at him in a state of 
mild alarm. He stood for a minute diagnos¬ 
ing the case, and then, putting down a 
handful of papers, crossed softly to the 
mantelpiece and filled a tumbler with water. 
He came back and touched the junior 
partner respectfully on the elbow. 

“ Will you try and drink some of this, sir ? ” 
he said, soothingly. 


was confirmed by the latter suddenly snatch¬ 
ing his hat from its peg and darting wildly 
from the room. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Mrs, Willett sat in her small and over¬ 
furnished living-room in a state of open- 
eyed amazement. Only five minutes before 
she had left the room to look for a pair of 
shoes whose easiness was their sole reason 
for survival, and as a last hope had looked 
under Cecilia’s bed, and discovered the 
parcels. Three parcels all done up in brown 
paper and ready for the post, adressed in 
Cecilia’s handwriting to :— 

Mrs. P. Truefitt, 

Findlater’s Private Hotel, 

Finsbury Circus, London. 

She smoothed her cap-strings down with 
trembling hands and tried to think. The 
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autumn evening was closing in, but she made 
no attempt to obtain a light. Her mind was 
becoming active, and the shadows aided 
thought. At ten o’clock her daughter, 
returning from Tranquil Vale, was surprised 
to find her sitting in the dark. 

“ Why, haven’t you had any supper ? ” she 
inquired, lighting the gas. 

“ I didn’t want any,” said her mother, 
blinking at the sudden light. 

Miss Willett turned and pulled down the 
blinds. Then she came back, and, standing 
behind her mother’s chair, placed a hand 
upon her shoulder. 

“It—it will be lonely for you when I’ve 
gone, mother,” she said, smoothing the old 
lady’s lace collar. 

“ Gone ? ” repeated Mrs. Willett. “ Gone ? 
Why, has that woman consented to go at 
last ? ’’ 

Miss Willett shrank back. “No,” she 
said, trembling, “ but-” 

“You can’t marry till she does,” said Mrs. 
Willett, gripping the arms of her chair. 
“ Not with my consent, at any rate. 
Remember that. Tm not going to give 
way ; she must.” 

Miss Willett said “Yes, mother,” in a 
dutiful voice, and then, avoiding her gaze, 
took a few biscuits from the sideboard. 

“ There’s a difference between strength of 
mind and obstinacy,” continued Mrs. Willett. 
“ It’s obstinacy with her—sheer obstinacy; 
and I am not going to bow down to it— 
there’s no reason why I should. ” 

Miss Willett said “ No, mother.” 

“ If other people like to bow down to 
her,” said Mrs. Willett, smoothing her dress 
over her knees, “ that’s their look out. But 
she won’t get me doing it.” 

She went up to bed and lay awake half the 
night, and, rising late next morning in con¬ 
sequence, took advantage of her daughter’s 
absence to peer under the bed. The parcels 
had disappeared. She went downstairs, with 
her faded but alert old eyes watching 
Cecilia’s every movement. 

“ When does Mr. Truefitt begin his 
holidays ? ” she inquired, at last. 

Miss Willett, who had been glancing rest¬ 
lessly at the clock, started violently. 

“ To —to—to-day,” she gasped. 

Mrs. Willett said “ Oh ! ” 

“ I—I was going out with him at eleven— 
for a little walk,” said her daughter, nervously. 
“Just a stroll.” 

Mrs. Willett nodded. “ Do you good,” 
she said, slowly. “ What are you going to 
wear ?' 

V f O 


Her daughter, still trembling, looked at 
her in surprise. “ This,” she said, touching 
her plain brown dress. 

Mrs. Willett’s voice began to tremble. 
“ It’s—it’s rather plain,” she said. “ I like 
my daughter to be nicely dressed, especially 
when she is going out with her future husband. 
Go upstairs and put on your light green.” 

Miss Willett, paler than ever, gave a hasty 
and calculating glance at the clock and dis¬ 
appeared. 

“ And your new hat,” Mrs. Willett called 
after her. 

She looked at the clock too, and then, 
almost as excited as her daughter, began to 
move restlessly about the room. Her hands 
shook, and going up to the glass over the 
mantelpiece she removed her spectacles and 
dabbed indignantly at her eyes. By the 
time Cecilia returned she was sitting in her 
favourite chair, a picture of placid and indif¬ 
ferent old age. 

“ That’s better,” she said, with an approv¬ 
ing nod ; “ much better.” 

She rose, and going up to her daughter 
rearranged her dress a little. “ You look 
very nice, dear,” she said, with a little cough. 
“ Mr. Truefitt ought to be proud of you. 
Good-bye.” 

Her daughter kissed her, and then, having 
got as far as the door, came back and kissed 
her again. She made a second attempt to 
depart, and then, conscience proving too 
much for her, uttered a stifled sob and came 
back to her mother. 

“ Oh, I can’t,” she wailed; “ I can’t” 

“ You’ll be late,” said her mother, pushing 
her away. “ Good-bye.” 

“ I can’t,” sobbed Miss Willett; “ I can’t 
doit. I’m—I’m deceiving-” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the old lady, hastily; “tell 
me another time. Good-bye.” 

She half led and half thrust her daughter 
to the door. 

“ But,” said the tender-hearted Cecilia, 
“ you don’t under-” 

“ A walk will do you good,” said her 
mother ; “ and don’t cry; try and look your 
best.” 

She managed to close the door on her, and 
her countenance cleared as she heard her 
daughter open the hall door and pass out. 
Standing well back in the room, she watched 
her to the gate, uttering a sharp exclamation 
of annoyance as Cecilia, with a woebegone 
shake of the head, turned and came up the 
path again. A loud tap at the window and a 
shake of the head were necessary to drive 
her off. linalfrom 
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Mrs, Willett gave her a few minuted start, 
and then, in a state of extraordinary excite- 
ment, went upstairs and, with fingers trem¬ 
bling with haste, put on her bonnet and cape. 

u You’re not going out alone at this time o’ 
the morning, ma’am ? ” said the old servant, 
as she came down again. 

“Just as far as the corner, Martha,” said 
the old lady, craftily. 

I'd better come with you,” said the other. 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Willett. u Pm 
quite strong this morning. Go on with your 
stoves.” 

She took up her stick and, opening the 
door, astonished Martha by her nimbleness. 
At the gate she looked right and left, and for 
the first time in her life felt that there were 
too many churches in Salthaven, For several 
reasons, the chief being that Cecilia's father 
lay in the churchyard, she decided to try 
St Peter’s first, and, having procured a cab 
at the end of the road, instructed the cabman 
to drive to within fifty yards of the building 
and wait for her. 

The church was open, and a peep through 


the swing-doors showed her a small group 
standing before the altar. With her hand on 
her side she hobbled up the stone steps to 
the gallery, and, helping herself along by the 
sides of the pews, entered the end one of 
them all and sank exhausted on the cushions. 

The service had just commenced, and the 
voice of the minister sounded with unusual 
loudness in the empty church, Mr. Truefitt 
and Miss Willett stood before him like 
culprits, Mr, Truefitt glancing round uneasily 
several times as the service proceeded. Twice 
the old lavender coloured bonnet that was 
projecting over the side of the gallery drew 
back in alarm, and twice its owner held her 
breath and rated herself sternly for her ven¬ 
turesomeness. She did not look over again 
until she heard a little clatter of steps pro¬ 
ceeding to the vestry, and then, with a hasty 
glance round, slipped out of the pew and 
made her way downstairs and out of the 
church. 

Her strength was nearly spent, but the 
cabman was on the watch, and, driving up 
to the entrance, climbed down and bundled 
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her into the cab. The drive was all too 
short for her to compose herself as she 
would have liked, and she met the accu¬ 
satory glance of Martha with but little of her 
old spirit. 

“ I went a little too far,” she said, feebly, 
as the servant helped her to the door. 


“ Red-currant! ” said Mrs. Willett, sharply 
“ Red-currant! Certainly not. The port.” 

Martha disappeared, marvelling, to return 
a minute or two later with the wine and a 
glass on a tray. Mrs. Willett filled her glass 
and, whispering a toast to herself, half 
emptied it. 



“ IP YOU LIKE TO GO AND GET A GLASS YOU CAN HAVE A LITTLE DROP YOURSELF." 


“ What did I tell you ? ” demanded the 
other, and placing her in her chair removed 
her bonnet and cape, and stood regarding her 
with sour disapproval. 

“ I’m getting better,” said the old lady, 
stoutly. “ I’m getting my breath back again. 
I - I think I’ll have a glass of wine.” 

“ Yes, ’m,” said Martha, moving off. “ The 
red-currant ? ” 


“ Martha ! ” she said, looking round with a 
smile. 

“ Ma’am ! ” 

“If you like to go and get a glass you can 
have a little drop yourself.” 

She turned and took up her glass again, 
and, starting nervously, nearly let it fall as a 
loud crash sounded outside. Martha had 
fallen downstairs. 


{To be continued .) 
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By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


DOZEN lanterns showed him 
the sea-stained, rotting steps. 
A chorus of hoarse, cheerful 
voices bade him welcome. A 
score of willing hands dragged 
him through a cloud of spray 
on to the wave-swept, creaking jetty. Then, 
as he stood for a moment to regain his 
breath, from somewhere behind in that thick, 
black gulf through which he had journeyed 
came the sound of a dull grinding, the crash¬ 
ing of timbers, the hideous, far-off shrieking 
of human voices. A rocket went hissing up 
into the darkness, piercing with a momentary 
splendour the black veil. 

“ By Heaven, she’s broken in two ! ” a 
voice cried. “ She’s gone ! ” 

The rescued man turned sharply round. 
The light of the rocket was waning, yet he 
was just in time to see the slow heeling over 
of the huge, indistinguishable mass which a 
few hours ago had been a splendid liner. 

“You’re the last one saved,” someone 
muttered at his elbow. “ The boat’s going 
back, but it will be too late. God help the 
others! ” 

The rescued man nodded solemnly. 

“ There are less than half-a-dozen left,” he 
said, “and they had their chance. It was a 
big jump into the boats,” he added. “ Queer 
little cockle-shells they looked, too, from the 
deck. I’ve stood there for the last two hours, 
worrying the people in. I’ve thrown over a 
dozen, who dared not jump.” 

A clergyman pushed his way through the 
group. He was drenched to the skin, bare¬ 
headed, and breathless. He carried an old- 
fashioned lantern in his left hand. His right 
he extended to the dripping man, who stood 
there looking like a giant amongst them. 

“ I’ve heard of you, sir ! ” he exclaimed. 
“You’re John Waters, I’m sure. You did a 
man’s work there. There’s a mother up at 
the vicarage now, with her two children 
saved, sobbing over them and blessing you. 
You rigged up a windlass, they tell me, and 
let them down. I only wish that I had room 
at my house for you, sir, but the whole village 
is packed.” 

“You’re very good,” the man answered. 
“ I’m used to roughing it, and any place’ll do 
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for me. Somewhere near a fire, for choice ; 
your salt water's chilly.” 

The clergyman raised his lantern and 
looked anxiously around the little circle of 
faces. 

“ We're seventy souls in the village,” he 
said ; “ it’s nothing but a hamlet, and we've 
found beds for over two hundred. We’ll fix 
you up directly. I've one or two names left 
yet upon my list.” 

A slim woman's figure came battling her 
way along the jetty. She heard the clergy¬ 
man's last words, and laid her fingers upon 
his arm. He turned sharply round. There 
were not many women about that night, and 
this one seemed frail and small to battle her 
way alone in the storm. 

“ My dear Miss Cressley ! ” he exclaimed. 
“ How ever did you get here ? ” 

“ I couldn't rest at home,” was the quiet 
answer. “It was too terrible. And I had 
no one to send. I want to be of use. Can’t 
I take someone in—a woman, or some 
children ? I have a spare room and a fire 
lit ready.” 

The clergyman gave a little exclamation of 
relief. 

“My dear lady,” he declared, “you are 
just in time. Here's our last man, and I 
was at my wits’ end to know what to do with 
him. A hero! ” he whispered in her ear. 
“ He has saved no end of lives there. Bless 
you for coming, my dear, brave Miss 
Cressley,” he added. “It's just like you — 
just the sort of thing you would do.” 

She gave a little start, and looked doubt¬ 
fully at the tall, dripping figure. In his 
soaked clothes, his long brown beard, and 
his hair tossed wildly all over his face, he 
presented a somewhat singular appearance. 

“ My dear madam,” he said, in his deep 
bass voice, “don't please refuse me because 
I am not a woman or a child. I'll give you 
less trouble than either, I promise you. I 
won't smoke or swear. I’ll do whatever I 
am told, if I can only see something to eat, a 
bed, and a fire.” 

She held on to the railing of the jetty with 
both hands. Her voice sounded thin and 
quavery against the b^p kground of the 
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"sub gave a little stakt, apju looked pouarruLLv at thl tall, dripping riGUkiL 


“ I shall be very glad to take you, and to 
do what I can/’ she said, a littl<j doubtfully, 
“ I mentioned a woman or children because 
I know more about them and their needs, 
and because I live alone. Will you come 
this way, sir ? ” 

He turned and followed her, waving his 
hand in answer to the chorus of 4t Good 
nights.” They passed down the sea-soaked 
jetty between a little line of curious, sympa¬ 
thetic faces, and reached the village. She 
led the way up the steep street, and looked 
into his face a little timidly. 

“ My cottage is close here, sir, 1 ’ she said, 
“ It will only take us a lew minutes/' 

A gust of wind almost swept her off her 
feet. He put out a great protecting hand 
and steadied her. 

M One moment,” he said, l( Let me help 
you. So! “ 

He turned for a last gaze seawards* There 


was no sign of light or life upon the black 
chaos of waters—nothing save the clouds of 
white foam, flung up almost into their faces, 
and the sullen roar of the breaking waves, 
u God help the rest of them ! ” he said, 
with a sudden note of reverence in his tone. 
Then he turned to his companion. 

14 Madam,” he said, ** I am ready.” 
Together they climbed to the summit of 
the hill. She gently disengaged her arm 
from his. 

u I am so much stronger than I look,” she 
declared, apologetically, 41 Really, I can 
manage quite well alone. My cottage is the 
last upon the left. You can see the light* 
We shall be there in a moment.” 

He walked by her side in silence. She 
wondered, with a sudden perturbation^ 
whether he were offended. His face was 
invisible: ?he could not tell that he was 
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was mistaken in her years. He had taken 
her for sixty, at least. 

They reached a little wooden gate, over 
which he calmly stepped while she fumbled 
with the latch, passed up a trim garden path, 
and into the tiny hall of the tiniest cottage 
he had ever seen. Despite her warning, he 
bumped his head upon the ceiling. She 
turned up the lamp, and he looked around 
him a little ruefully. His size made the 
place appear like a doll’s house. 

“If you will step upstairs,” she said, 
bravely disregarding his dripping state, “I 
will show you your room.” 

He looked at the stairs, with their neat 
carpet and shining brass rods, and he looked 
down at himself. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ haven’t you a 
back kitchen where I can strip and have a 
rub down? You’ll have to lend me a blanket 
while my clothes dry. Good Lord ! " 

He was looking at her in blank surprise. 

“Is anything—the matter?” she asked, 
frightened. 

He burst out laughing. 

“ Nothing ! ” he answered. “ Only I 
thought that you were a little old lady ! ” 

She blushed desperately, and thrust back 
the curly waves of fair hair which had escaped 
in the wind. She was certainly not more 
than thirty or thirty-five, slim, with nice 
features and grey eyes, colourless, perhaps a 
little unnoticeable. 

The laugh died away. He stood and 
looked after her as she turned to ascend the 
stairs, as one might look at a ghost. 

“ There are some clothes here which 
belonged to my father,” she said. “ Will you 
go into the room on the left? It is the 
kitchen.” 

“ It is the little Cressley girl, of course,” 
he said to himself, as he stood on the red 
tiles and reached out towards the fire. “ Little 
Mary Cressley! Shy little baby she used 
to be.” 

Suddenly the smile spread once more over 
his face. 

“ Great Scot! I kissed her once! ” he 
muttered. “Good thing she doesn’t recog¬ 
nise me! ” 

She came back in a few moments with a 
bottle and an armful of clothes. He decided 
that she had been practising a severe expres¬ 
sion in the glass, but she avoided meeting 
his eyes. 

“ My father was a minister,” she said, 
“ and he was not quite so large as you ; but 
you must please do the best you can with 
these clothes. There is a bottle of brandy 
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here, and some hot water in the kettle there. 
When you have changed your clothes, if you 
will call out, I will come and get supper 
ready.” 

He looked at the clothes, clerical and 
severe in cut, with a grin. She turned her 
back upon him and went out. He helped 
himself to the brandy and hot water, and 
then commenced to strip off his things. All 
the time he laughed to himself softly. He 
remembered the Rev. Hiram Cressley well, 
and the idea of wearing his garments 
appealed to his sense of humour. 

He called out to her as soon as he was 
ready. She kept her face averted when she 
entered, but he could have sworn that he saw 
the corners of her mouth twitch. 

“ If you would step into the sitting-room,” 
she said, “ I will prepare supper.” 

He shuddered at the thought of the 
sitting-room. 

“ I’m such a clumsy fellow,” he said. 
“ I shall break half your pretty things. 
Couldn’t we have supper in here ? ” 

“Just as you like,” she said, struggling to 
hide her relief. 

He dragged the table into the middle of 
the room. 

“ Come on,” he said; “ I’m going to help.” 

In the night the wind died away, and the 
storm passed down the Channel, leaving 
behind a piteous trail of disasters, small and 
large. John Garland opened his window, and 
looked out with a little exclamation of amaze¬ 
ment. The sky was a soft deep blue; the 
sunshine lay everywhere upon the picturesque 
village, with its red roofs and grey cottages, 
its background of hills and rolling moors. 
From the little garden below, all ablaze with 
colour, came sweet rushes of perfume—of 
lavender, of roses and pinks, all dashed and 
drooping with their burden of raindrops, 
glittering like diamonds in the sunshine. 
Garland drank it all in with delight. 

“ England at last! ” he murmured, as he 
began to prepare for his ablutions. “ Lord, 
what a doll’s house this is ! I feel as though 
I were going through the floor.” 

He dressed rapidly and hurried into the 
garden. Miss Cressley was there, busy tying 
up some of her dashed flowers. She started 
a little at his hearty greeting, and avoided his 
eyes. All night long her conscience had 
been troubling her. The memory of that 
supper was like a delightful scourge. She 
had been much too friendly. She had 
quite forgotten t^e impropriety of the 
whole thing, and had laughed and talked 
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almost like a girl again. With the morning 
reflection had come—reflection like a cold 
douche. And with it other things ! The 
perfume of the flowers, the soft west wind, 
the aftermath, perhaps, of the joyous evening, 
were creeping into her blood. Had she 
done anything so desperately wrong after all ? 
It was the vicar himself who had sent this 
man to her. As she well knew, every cottage 
in the village was full. Still, her cheeks went 
furiously red at the sound of his voice. 

“ Why ! ” he exclaimed, “ forgive me ! 
Good morning ! ” 

Her eyes questioned him. 

“ You look different, somehow,” he 
explained. “ Forgive my noticing it. I've 
been so long in a world where manners don't 
count, that I've forgotten mine.” 

Her cheeks burned. She could not remain 
unconscious of what he meant. She had 
arranged her hair differently—she was tired 
of the old way—and her white dress was 
certainly her most becoming one. The cluster 
of lilac, too, which she had drawn through her 
waistband—it was so seldom that it pleased 
her to wear flowers ! 

“ Won't you come in to breakfast ? ” she 
said, shyly. 

“ Breakfast! Hurrah ! ” he answered. 
“ I'm afraid I'm eating you out of house 
and home, Miss Cressley.” 

She led the way into the sitting-room, 
which seemed to him more than ever like a 
chamber in a doll's house. He sat very 
gingerly upon his chair, and was afraid even 
to move his legs. The moment the meal 
was over he escaped into the garden and 
produced a pipe. 

“ I'm off to the village,” he announced, 
“ to see some of the people. Won't you 
come?” 

“ Thank you,” she answered, “ I have 
things to do in the house.” 

“ I'll do the marketing,” he announced. 
“ I'll send some things up for dinner.” 

“ It is not in the least necessary,” she 
declared, with her chin in the air. 

He laughed in her face. 

“ Necessary or not,” he declared, “ either 
I do the marketing or I dine at the inn.” 

He was an impossible person to argue 
with—so big and strong and forceful. The 
things he said seemed somehow right because 
he said them. She gave in, and the magni¬ 
tude of his purchases amazed her. He 
brought them up himself, wearing a ready¬ 
made suit of fisherman's clothes, and carrying 
the clerical garments in which he had started 
the day in a parcel under his arm. He took 


not the slightest notice of her protests, and 
he spent the next hour between the kitchen 
and the garden, strolling about with his hands 
in his pockets and an air of being absolutely 
at home. 

Three days passed—four. As yet he had 
not even alluded to his possible departure. 
At first she had wondered, had been gently 
troubled as to what the villagers might be 
saying about her entertainment of this good- 
humoured, easy-going giant. Gradually the 
place was being emptied of its unusual 
crowds. Surely, she thought, he must speak 
soon of his departure ! And, with a sudden 
start of mingled shame and alarm, she realized 
that she dreaded the very thought of his 
absence. 

She fled into her room and locked the 
door. With blurred eyes and beating heart 
she looked out seawards and fought against 
this folly—this folly which seemed to her so 
egregious, so unmaidenly. For ten years — 
ever since her father's death—she had lived 
there alone a life of prim and delicate orderli¬ 
ness, quietly useful to many people—a life, it 
seemed to her now r , colourless, flat, impos¬ 
sible. She looked in the glass. Yes, she was 
a young woman still ! Her cheeks were still 
pink, her eyes bright, her hair soft and full. 
With trembling fingers she took it down, 
rearranged it more after the fashion of her 
youthful days, and pinned a ribbon around her 
throat—ribbon of the colour which matched 
her eyes. After all, she was a woman. She 
had not sought this thing—it had come 
unbidden, undesired, she told herself, breath¬ 
lessly. She had a right to do what she was 
doing. Nevertheless, her cheeks were hot 
with shame when she saw him again. 

He was standing in the garden, reading a 
telegram, with a frown upon his face. She 
went out to him shyly, and he looked at her 
for a moment in amazement—as one might 
look at a ghost. 

“ Why—why, what have you done to your¬ 
self?” he exclaimed. “You grow younger 
every day ! If only I could do the same,” 
he continued, with a twinkle in his eyes, 
“ you might remember the farmer's son as 
well as I remember the minister's daughter ! ” 

She started. Then a wave of recollection 
came to her. There had always seemed 
something familiar about his tone and 
manner. 

“ Why,” she gasped, “ you are John Gar¬ 
land—John who ran away from home!” 

He smiled. 

“ I kissed you once, Mary,” he said, “ up 
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She blushed furiously. 

14 I do not remember it," she said, men¬ 
daciously—a statement which was scarcely 
likely to be true, considering that it was 
the only embrace to which she had ever 
submitted. 

* ( Td like-” he began, and stopped. 

She was stooping over her roses. 

“ You have been away a lung time," she 
said, softly. 

“ A long time/ 1 he repeated. “ Every¬ 
one seems to be dead and gone. X am 
afraid X shall find the old country a lonely 
place.” 


“Lu ncheon is 
ready,"she said “Shall 
we go in ? r> 

Afterwards he pro 
duced the telegram. 

“ This afternoon,” 
he said, calmly, “ 1 
must go. 11 

She caught at her 
breath. She could not 
keep the frightened 
look from her eyes, 
but she was able to 
control her tone, 
“Isn’t it a little 
sudden ? ” she asked 
He nodded 
gloomily. 

“ I'm a man of 
affairs now," he said, 
“and I’m wanted.” 

She saw him off. 
She scarcely heard his 
farewell words. Every 
faculty she possessed 
was devoted to the 
desperate efiort of pre¬ 
serving her secret. She 
saw him go, felt the 
touch of his fingers, 
heard the sound of 
his kindly voice, and 
turned away a little 
abruptly, just in time 
to hide the blinding 
tears. Then shewalked 
back to her cottage, 
seeing no one, walkr 
ing like one stumbling 
through a dream. It 
was very quiet, very 
peaceful, there. The 
smell of tobacco still 
lingered about her 
tiny hall. There was 
nothing else. Her knees shook as she fled 
up the stairs to her room, 

Tragedy that year came not only from the 
sea, but from the land, to the little village of 
Pargeth. Dinneford’s bank failed in the 
neighbouring town, and half the village lost 
their savings. Mary Cressley lost more. She 
lost everything. When the winter came, and 
the worst was known, she found herself face 
to face with ruin. 

She went to her landlord, a red-faced, 
sporting solicitor of bibulous habits. She 
had hpr ^^jhated him. 
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He had been expecting her visit, and received 
her a little grimly in his bare, untidy office. 

He interrupted her timid explanations. 

“ I know all about it, Mary Cressley,” he 
said. 44 Your money is lost—Dinneford’s will 
never pay a farthing—and you can't pay 
your rent, eh?” 

44 Not just yet,” she admitted. 

44 Not just yet or ever,” he interrupted. 
“ How should you pay it ? You've got 
nothing.” 

44 1 was going to ask you to wait for a little 
time, and I would try and get some lodgers,” 
she said. 

He laughed scornfully. 

44 You'd get no one before the summer,” 
he said ; 44 and how do you suppose you're 
going to live and pay your rent out of 
boarders ? ” 

44 1 can’t think of anything else,” she said, 
desperately. 

44 1 can,” he answered. 44 You must do 
what you’d have done years ago if you'd been 
a sensible woman—marry me ! ” 

She rose at once to her feet. 

“That,” she declared, 44 is impossible.” 

44 Is it?” he answered. 44 Well, then, it's 
also impossible for me to wait for my rent. 
I’ll give you a week.” 

She went away without a word. For three 
days she hesitated. Then she sat down and 
wrote to John Garland. He had spoken 
truthfully when he said that he had become 
a man of affairs. His name was everywhere 
in the papers lately — the new Colonial 
millionaire, the owner of gold-mines and 
townships. Pargeth, it seemed, had enter¬ 
tained a Prince in disguise. 

She wrote the letter, and as soon as she 
had finished it she tore it up. Her head 
was buried in her arms. 

44 1 can’t! ” she moaned. 44 1 can't ! ” 

Then legal documents came to terrify her. 
A man made an inventory of all she 
possessed—a man who handled her precious 
pieces of china as though they had been jam¬ 
pots, and even counted her household linen., 
The terror came again ! She thought of the 
workhouse—the cold, grey building on the 
hillside—its bare rooms, the long-drawn-out 
days of agony. Again she wrote to John 
Garland. This time she would have posted 
the letter, but Fate sent in her way a news¬ 
paper. She learned that he had purchased a 
great country estate, and announced his 
intention of marrying. The name of the 
lady was mentioned — the daughter of a 
poverty-stricken peer, a reigning beauty for 
several seasons. 


Mary tore up her letter and went down to 
look at the sea. If only she had the courage! 

Her landlord, Peter Sewell, came once 
more—the night before the sale. He was 
flushed, and he smelt of drink. He talked 
in a loud voice, and he had a good deal to 
say about her folly. In the end she turned 
him out of the house. It was her last luxury, 
and she enjoyed it. 


There were barely a score of people at the 
sale. Amongst them was the vicar, flushed 
and anxious, with a little list in his hand 
which he kept consulting. When the 
auctioneer mounted his chair the vicar for 
a moment intervened. 

44 May I,” he said, turning to face the few 
people, 44 say just one word? You all know ’ 
the painful circumstances under which this 
sale has become necessary. You all know 
very well our dear friend, Miss Mary Cressley. 
A few of us have subscribed to buy her furni¬ 
ture, and thus keep a home for her amongst 
us until the spring. Pargeth, unfortunately, 
is not a rich place, and the sum which we 
have been able to collect is, after all, very 
small. But I should like you all to know 
that when I bid, I bid for those who wish 
to return to this dear lady her few house¬ 
hold goods.” 

There was a sympathetic murmur from the 
bystanders, a nod of approval from the 
auctioneer, and a growl from Sewell. A red¬ 
faced lady, who kept the inn, turned indig¬ 
nantly towards him. 

44 What I say is, let the poor lady keep her 
bits and bobs of furniture !" she exclaimed. 

44 Who’d be the better off for them, I should 
like to know ? And what’s a matter of a bit 
of rent behind, eh ? Hasn’t she lived here 
respectable, and paid her way, all her life ? 
Shame on them as is pressing her like this, 

I say.” 

Sewell turned upon them all a little 
fiercely. 

44 Look here,” he said, “there's been 
enough of this sentimental rot. This is a 
business meeting. Get on with the sale, 
Cobb. If any of you think you’re going to 
indulge in a little cheap charity, you’re 
wrong. I’m here to buy myself. Now then, 
Cobb.” 

The sale proceeded. The vicar bid timidly 
for the first few lots. Sewell scornfully out¬ 
bid him and secured them. Then there was 
a commotion outside. A great motor-car 
had swung up to the door. A man, head 


and shoulders 
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taller than most of them. 
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44 What the devil's the meaning of this ? ” 
he exclaimed, looking around. 

The vicar recognised the new-comer and 
scented a friend. He ignored the expletive. 
In a few words he made the situation clear. 

44 Right! ” John Garland said, leaning his 
back against the wall. 44 You can leave the 
bidding to me, vicar. I’ll take a hand in 
this." 

Sewell glared across the room. 

44 Cobb," he said, turning to the auctioneer, 
“remember this is a cash affair. You 
can’t take bids from strangers without the 
money.” 

John Garland laughed dryly, though there 
was little sign of humour in his face. 

44 My name is John Garland," he said. 
“I’ve a thousand pounds in my pocket, a 
few hundred thousands in the bank, and a 
few millions behind that. Like to examine 
these notes, Mr. Auctioneer?” he added, 
holding a packet out to him. 

The auctioneer waved them away. 

“Quite satisfactory, Mr. Garland,” he 
said. 

44 Go on with the sale,” Sewell shouted. 
44 Confound you! I’ll make you pay for 
your interference ! ” 

No one else thought of bidding. Without 
turning a hair John Garland paid twenty 
pounds for a tea-pot and seventeen for a 
china ornament. Then came the piano. 
Sewell started it with an evil smile. 

44 Ten pounds ! ” he said. 

44 Absurd!”Garland murmured. “Twenty!” 

44 Thirty ! ” Sewell replied. 

44 Fifty ! ” Garland bid. 

The room became breathlessly still. These 
were sums which belonged to fairyland. The 
last bid was Sewell’s—one hundred and 
forty pounds. Garland paused for a moment 

44 Is that Mr. Sewell’s bid ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” the auctioneer answered, 
waiting. 

Garland leaned over and struck a few 
notes upon the piano—a miserable, worn-out 
affair, barely worth the amount of the first 
bid. He shook his head. 

44 1 don’t believe Miss Cressley cares about 
this piano much,” he said. 44 Half the notes 
seem to be gone, too. I think I’ll let Mr. 
Sewell have it.” 

There was an instant’s breathless silence— 
then an angry exclamation from Sewell, 
drowned in a roar of laughter from 
the company. The auctioneer’s hammer 
descended. 

44 It’s a rascally swindle ! ” Sewell roared. 
44 1 sha’n’t pay for it. Put it up again.” 


John Garland smiled. 

44 1 certainly didn’t pledge my word to buy 
everything,” he said. 44 1 dare say there’ll be 
pickings for you, Mr. Sewell.” 

Sewell flung himself out of the room, and 
the sale was over in half an hour. The 
vicar wrung John Garland’s hand. 

“God bless you, sir!" he said. “You 
couldn’t find a better use for your money 
than this, I promise you. She’s the sweetest, 
most unselfish little lady that ever breathed." 

“Glad to hear you say so, sir," Garland 
answered. 44 I’m going to marry her to¬ 
morrow." 

The vicar looked amazed. 

44 My dear Mr. Garland ! " he exclaimed. 

44 Quite correct," Garland continued. 44 I’ve 
a special licence here. I suppose you can 
arrange it some time to-morrow ? ” 

The vicar took the document into his 
fingers. 

“To-morrow is Christmas Eve,” he said, 
44 and they’ll be busy decorating all day. But 
I dare say we can manage it," he added, with 
a smile. 44 By the by, is it a secret ? ” 

“You can tell anyone you like,” John 
Garland answered, “except Miss Cressley, 
in case you should see her first.” 

44 Doesn’t she know ? ” the vicar gasped. 

44 Not yet! ” John Garland answered. 

Late in the evening Mary Cressley came 
stealing back from the farm on the moors 
where she had spent most of the day. A 
fine snow was falling, and a cold wind blew 
through her thin clothes. She remembered 
that there would be no furniture nor any fire 
in her stripped home, and a sob came into 
her throat. Perhaps they would have left a 
rug or something—her clothes she was not 
sure about. Tears dimmed her eyes as she 
made her way down the little lane. It was 
her last home-coming. 

Below were the lights of the village— 
cheerful enough—the ringers were practising 
a Christmas peal, the sound of the bells came 
with extraordinary distinctness through the 
clear air. Then she turned the corner and 
gave a little start of surprise. There were 
lights in her own cottage. Some neighbours 
must be there ! 

She walked more slowly. When she 
reached the gate she peered in, and her 
heart almost stopped beating. The furniture 
was all there ! Nothing had been taken 
away ! 

She began to tremble. She scarcely knew 
how she pushed open the door. From the 
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the parlour door was open. She peered in. 
A great figure rose from his knees, 

“ It's this infernal grate again/ 5 said a 
familiar voice. “ I can't make the thing go. 
Never mind. Supper's ready in the kitchen,” 
She swayed upon her feet, 

“ Mr. Garland ! ** she exclaimed. 

“ May as well call me John/’ he answered, 
“as we’re going to be married to-morrow/* 
She fell into his arms. Her hat was 
crushed, and the little fair curls came 
tumbling over her ears. He took the pale 
face in his strong hands, and kissed her upon 
the lips. 


“Mary, you little fool,” he said, “why 
didn't you send for me?” 

“ I don't know,” she murmured, weakly, 
“ I thought you were going to be married/* 

“ So I am, to you, to morrow,” he answered, 
“ I've fixed it up with the vicar. Come in to 
supper and 1*11 tel! you all about it.” 

He led her out of the room, his arm 
around her waist She forgot that she had 
ever been wet and cold and lonely. For a 
moment she believed that she had died upon 
the moor and been taken up into heaven. 
And then he kissed her once more upon the 
lips, and she knew that she was on earth ! 


Original from 
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“PROBLEM” PICTURES. 


T is impossible,” writes the 
Hon, John (’oilier to The 
Strand Magazine, “topaint 
any picture about which ques¬ 
tions cannot be asked. One 
cannot explain everything in a 
picture as one can in a story. I endeavour to 
tell my story as plainly and as definitely as I 
can, but the limitations of painting prevent 
the explanation being exhaustive. It is true 
that people do ask more questions about my 
pictures than about many others ; but I 
think that is only because I treat subjects of 
general human interest. But the one thing I 
want to avoid is to be enigmatical, and yet 
the Press will take up the parrot cry of 
‘problem J till they bid fair to ruin my reputa- 
t'=in as an artist, and to represent me as 
pandering to the vulgar curiosity of the 
crowd. 

“I must protest against the term ‘problem.’ 


My pictures arc the outcome of a theory that 
artists should preferably paint their own 
times, and also that the portrayal of emotion 
is a very important part of painting. Conse¬ 
quently I like to paint little dramas of every¬ 
day life, and to paint them as they really 
happen, with a studious avoidance of ex¬ 
aggeration and theatricality. And then they 
call me 1 sensational 1 and talk drivel about 
* problems/ ” 

One recalls the theory of the Chinaman 
who had a copy of “A Marriage of Con¬ 
venience ” hung up in his house at Shanghai. 
His idea of the story was that wife No. 2 
hud stripped and beaten wife No. 1 and 
donned her garments! 

Here Is what the artist himself says :— 

The interpretation of the * Manage de 
Convenance 5 is simple enough. The wed¬ 
ding dress is laid out on the bed, so it is the 
eve of the wedding. The mother has come 




"A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE / 1 Rv Ike HON. JOHN COLLIER, 
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THF. MEYKK " MADONNA." 

(From * Photograph hy Franz HnnlWcngL) 


Bv lIANS HOLBEIN 


in, and finds her daughter in despair. She 
tells her not to be a little fool. The mother 
is simply contemptuous. She knows her 
daughter will go through with it when it 
comes to the point* 

u I admit at once that there are other 
explanations possible (even that of the China¬ 


man !) ; but my point is that, far from wilfully 
setting a puzzle, I have done my best to 
make things clean I think most people of 
average intelligence and with not too subtle 
minds would understand the picture as 1 
have megJrtgtoal from 
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explain everything in a picture as one can 
explain it in writing. On the other hand, 
the picture can make a more direct and vivid 
appeal to the emotions than can literature, 
and it would be a great pity if artists were 
never to make this appeal My aim is to 
make people feel, and sometimes to think, 
hut never to puzzle them. If 1 do puzzle 
them, it is against nry wish and merely owing 
to the inevitable limitations of my art 

“ I want my point of view to be put to the 
public. So far it has been mostly misrepre¬ 
sented. There is one little consolation that 
1 give myself: I think it probable that people 


tions? It is only human nature, when one 
is perplexed how to explain a scene in a 
play, a poem, or a picture, to ask what the 
author himself intended to convey. In this 
sense problem pictures are centuries old— 
probably as old as painting itself. Many of 
the Venetian and Florentine masters painted 
problem pictures. Any picture in which 
there is a pronounced di(Terence of opinion 
as to the meaning is a problem picture, 
Holbein's masterpiece, the Meyer Madonna, 
in Darmstadt, one of the finest pictures in 
the world, is also one of the most celebrated 
problem pictures. Whole volumes have been 



"THE AWAKENING/' By T. C GQTCH. 

(By permission of the Committee of the Bristol Art Gallery*) 


ask most questions about the pictures that 
most interest them. The questions are 
generally silly, but 1 hope that the interest 
is genuine/* 

It must be confessed that the term 
“problem” as applied to a picture whose 
^xact significance does not at once leap to 
the eye is not very felicitous. 

Yet, find fault with the term as we will, 
what other is there which expresses a 
work of art in which the artist's meaning 
is capable of several different iuterpreta- 


written to propound, defend, or oppose a 
given meaning ; the greatest minds in liurope, 
including Tieck, Schlegel, and Ruskin, have 
pronounced varied opinions, and yet the 
painter’s meaning is no nearer elucidation 
than it was nearly four centuries ago, 

The Meyer Madonna in the old schloss of 
Darmstadt, belonging to the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, is one of the great sacred pictures of 
the world. It represents the Burgomaster of 
Basie, Jacob Meyer, and his family kneeling 
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For reasons already mentioned a number 
of suggestions, more or less improbable, have 
been made as to the inner meaning of the 
painting. It has been suggested that it is a 
Votive picture to commemorate the recovery 
of a sic k child. This idea is carried still 
farther by others, who say that the infant in 
the Madonna's arms is the soul of a dead 
child, while a third interpretation is that it is 
the soul of the woman kneeling next to the 
Virgin, who is supposed to have recently 
died. Other explanations have been given, 
but they are all sentimental refinements of 
modern German criticism, first voiced by 
Tieck and Schlegel, which might not have 


mother, saying * Farewell,’” “The simplest 
explanation,” says Mr, Arthur B. Chamber- 
lain, “and the most probable, is that it is 
merely an ordinary picture of Virgin and 
Child with the donors in adoration, and it is 
splendid enough in its simplicity without the 
need of any refined subtleties added to it by 
Ten tonic sentimentalists*” 

Roughly, all allegorical pictures are 
problem pictures. They only differ in the 
degree with which the artist's meaning may 
be divined. One of the difficulties which 
face the spectator of such an admirable 
canvas as that of Mr. T. C. Gotch is to 
separate flesh and blood figures front 



"THE SPANISH LETTER-WRITER.” By J. li. BURGESS, R.A, 

(By pennLwion of the Aft Union of London, 113, Strand, FuMisher* of the Engraving.) 


occurred to them if they had studied the 
original instead of the copy. 

Rusk in was on the side of the sentimen¬ 
talists. He says (Cornhill Magazine, i860): 
“The received tradition respecting the 
Holbein Madonna is beautiful, and I believe 
the interpretation to be true. A father and 
mother have prayed to her for the life of 
their sick child. She appears to them, her 
own Child in her arms. She puts down her 
Christ before them, takes their child into her 
arms instead ; it lies down upon her bosom 
and stretches its hands to its father and 


spirits or mere hallucination — products 
of reverie. Are the three figures in “ The 
Awakening * actually seen by the young 
girl who sits apart, or is she merely look¬ 
ing into space and the figures introduced 
by the artist merely as an allegory of the 
three important stages of a woman's life? 
Or are they the product of a day-dream? 
Or, again, is the explanation to be found in 
the words of one critic, “ In this beautiful 
canvas ” (which hangs in the Bristol Art 
Gallery) “we are shown the presiding angels 
of female childhood, girlhood, and maternity 
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“ PROBLEM ” 

suddenly appearing to a maiden into whose 
heart human love has for the first time found 
a lodgment ” ? 

When the late J. B. Burgess, R.A., was 
sojourning in Spain the spectacle of the 
public letter-writer suggested to his mind the 
>ubject of one of his most popular pictures. 

It occurred to him in the progress of the 
design to hint at a pleasant little drama, in 
which the scribe should figure as an inter¬ 
mediary; but he was quite unprepared for 
the universal interest and discussion which 
the finished canvas excited. “The Spanish 
Letter-Writer” is, in truth, a fair sample of 
the pleasing problem picture beloved of the 
public for its suggestion of romance in every¬ 
day life, and which is always present in one 
form or another at every exhibition at Bur- 


of Valladolid. One day there came to him a 
maiden—beauteous, but illiterate —request¬ 
ing him to indite for her a letter to a young 
soldier, Antonio, who had long paid her 
court. The correspondence went on 
famously until, in Antonio's absence, another 
suitor appeared. Inez had at last to choose 
between the two* Summoning the old 
scribe, her family gathered round to hear 
the result. Which would she choose ? 
Would old Pedro advise ? The old man 
trembled, but refused. In the midst of the 
scene the second suitor appears, trusting that 
Inez will send Number One his conge. An 
old woman bends to whisper in Pedro's ear. 
Inez catches the fateful words: 4 Tell her, 
simpleton, that her absent lover is your own 
son ! J Tableau ! " 



lington House, Several descriptions of the 
“meaning” of the picture were published, 
Wilkie Collins wrote a short story around 
the incident, and a large number of letters 
reached the artist, either asking him to tell 
his correspondents what the young woman 
was doing or about to do, or offering him 
their own versions of the “story/ 1 One of 
these latter was considered so ingenious an 
“explanation” of his work that Burgess good- 
humouredly adopted it in lieu of his own, 
which he confessed was “rather vague” :— 

“ Old Pedro Ricote was the public scribe 


As to vagueness, either in intention or 
title, a great critic has told us that “ all in¬ 
spiration is vague; when it is definite the 
Divine afflatus becomes a mere vulgar 
piping.” Of “The Room with the Secret 
Door” the artist writes: “I purposely left 
the title a little vague, as by so doing the 
interest is heightened and people can make 
their own story and give their own explana¬ 
tion,” and consequently many versions of the 
scene depicted appeared, 

“The scene of the picture which I called 
‘ The Room with IfteT Secret Doq!, ,m con- 
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"TOO LATE.” bv VV. L. WIN DUS. 

(Uy courtesy of Messrs, Geo. Hell & Sons.) 


tinues the painter, “is a fine old house in the 
Midlands—built in the time of James L It 
is a rabbit-warren of a place—quite honey¬ 
combed with secret passages — and in the 
thickness of the walls arc, or were when I 
was there, at least two secret chambers, used 
in the troublous times of the Civil Wars by 
fugitives in hiding. Between two of my 
visits there one of these rooms was opened 
out—and I have myself slept in it—it is a 
good-sized chamber, about thirteen feet by 
twelve feet. Still another room, concealed 


in the wall behind the great fireplace in the 
hall which I have painted, is known to exist, 
but it has not been explored. 

“Although anyone may interpret the 
picture as they choose, yet/* says Miss 
MacGregor, “ l may state that Cromwell's 
Ironsides are seen through the windows to 
be approaching the house. They will search 
it from rafter to cellar to find the Cavalier 
who is hidden behind the wainscot The 
lady of thjf mansion just risen from supper, 

the individual 
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“THE INTERCEPTED LETTER." Bv W. V. FRITH, R.A. 

(By [>ermis^ion of the Artist,} 


whom she has concealed, is nerving lierself 
up to parry the questions which she knows 
will be forthcoming,” 

It is doubtful if many so-called problem 
pictures evoked more interest than that of the 
pre-Raphaelite painter, W, L. Windus, entitled 
11 Too When it was first publicly 

exhibited one cry went up, “What did it 
mean? Was it mother and daughter? Was 
it lover and mistress ? Was it husband and 
wife? Was the little girl their child? Had 
the man come back to marry the woman ? 
Had the woman returned to marry the man, 


only to find him married to another? Why 
was it too late?” Then the artist himself 
came forward, or someone on his behalf, 
to say that he had endeavoured to represent 
“a poor girl in the last stage of consump¬ 
tion, whose lover had gone away, to return 
at last, led by a little child, when it was 
1 too late/ 11 

Similarly, Mr, Frith, R*A., had no sooner 
shown his “The Intercepted Letter” than 
he became a target for the curious inter¬ 
rogations of the rucidps, One would have 
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simple ; yet not so simple as to prevent 
numerous differing constructions to be put 
upon It, To show that this was really the 
case, a wag of the day, supposed to be the 
painter’s friend, Mark Lemon, drew up die 
following alternative dramatis personae of 
41 The Intercepted Letter,” by William Powell 
Frith, Esq,, R.A, :— 

DRAMATIS P E R SO N ^ 

The Lady, 

Wife : i Writing to her Pinem*, 

Sweetheart: J Writing tu another Man. 

Invalid : Receiving ExtorUunate Physician's HilL 
F.ilt Litigant: Receiving Ejtiurtiunatc Solkitur n Bill 
Si iter ; Trying to save her Brother. 

The Gentleman. 

Husband i \ Writing to his Parents 
Luvtr r f Writing to another Woman, 

Physician : Endeavouring to obtain payment of Extortionate 
Bill 

Solicitor : Endeavouring to obtain payment of Extortionate Bill. 
Brother ; Trying to save Sister. 

Many of my readers may remember the 
stir caused by Mr. Yeames’s picture, 
u Defendant and Counsel / 1 some dozen 
years ago. So widespread was the interest 
it excited that it was bought by the pro¬ 
prietors of the Graphic newspaper, who (in 
the words of the artist) “offered a prize to 
their readers for the best explanation of the 
subject of the picture, appointing me to 
award it, which I did, after reading many 
letters.” Some of these explanations were 
very far-fetched indeed, one correspondent 
giving it as his opinion that the woman had 


committed murder and had involuntarily 
betrnyed her crime to counsel! Lawyers 
took the matter up and wrote letter to the 
papers, showing ihe impossibility of such a 
scene taking place, as silk and stuff gowns* 
men do not confer in a clients presence. 

u I beg to say,” Mr, Yeames now writes 
us, “ that the scene of my picture of 
( Defendant and Counsel 1 is supposed to 
take place in one of the consulting - rooms 
attached to a court of law, where counsel 
and clients meet at intervals to discuss how 
the case should he carried on. 

“My only idea,” he continues, “when 
painting the picture was to depict the 
eagerness of counsel to obtain from the 
lady defendant information on a point on 
which the defence depended, and the un¬ 
willingness of the lady to enlighten them, 
lest by doing so she should compromise a 
friend of hers.” 

Thus we see the force of Mr, Collier's 
contention, that a painter paints as experience 
and imagination suggest, but that “ the 
limitations of painting prevent the ex^ 
planation being exhaustive. w The proper 
course is to select the most plausible and 
impressive solution, and forthwith to present 
the same to the artist, who may be just 
as grateful for such an interpretation as 
anyone else. 



“DEFENDANT AND COUNSEL." GrigilKlMl^nF- YEAMES, R.A. 
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DOUBLE SCULLS. 

By H. C. BAILEY. 


ISS LEIGH was the admira¬ 
tion of three parishes. Not 
because of her beauty. Ilsley, 
Wepley, and Norton Under¬ 
wood are too respectable to 
admire that. She was indeed 
handsome—opulently handsome ; but, as my 
aunt has always insisted, you do not notice 
that in a thoroughly good girl. 

The eldest daughter who is a mother to 
her brothers and sisters is traditionally and 
justly honoured of women and men. In 
Ilsley (whereof her father is rector), in 
Wepley, and in Norton Underwood you 
could not speak of Miss Leigh without 
hearing how admirable a mother she made. 

Ilsley rectory is set in a pleasant land, a 
land of orchard-clad hills and dark meadows, 
of rich red earth. On a day of splendid 
summer, when the hot air was laden with the 
breath of honeysuckle and meadow-sweet, 
Miss Leigh came briskly — she was always 
brisk—across the broad mead. The sound 
of whistling assailed her. As a mother, Miss 
Leigh disapproved of whistling. Also the 
tune was undesirably flippant:—- 

Of all the girls that are so smart 
There’s none like pretty Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

Crossing the stile into Hilder's five-acre, 
Miss Leigh beheld the musician. In the 
shade of the hedge he sat surveying three 
or four men who laboured at an excavation. 
He was in his shirt-sleeves, which and the 
re:t of him were much smeared with red 
earth. He ceased to whistle, and drank 
largely from a mug. 

Miss Leigh passed by with reproof in her 

gait. 

It was thrown away. The musician, sighing 
satisfaction over his empty mug, observed her 
energy with awe ; but he quite failed to per¬ 
ceive that she disapproved of him. Then he 
forgot all about her and entered his excava¬ 
tion and joined in the work. A large 
rounded stone was thrown up. He yelled a 
halt to his labourers ; he sat down on the 
edge of the trench and contemplated with joy 
that drum of sandstone, for on it spirals and 
the chevron pattern and a human face were 
rudely graven. 

In this enthusiastic person you behold Mr. 
Jerome Kemp, Fellow of All Saints' College, 

VqL xxxvi.— 26 . 


Oxford, known to a few as an archaeologist 
and to more as number three in two winning 
Oxford crews. His interest in excavation is 
said by the sneering to be hereditary, for his 
grandfather was a navvy. But he was a navvy 
in the railway boom of the ’forties, and swiftly 
became a contractor and amassed much 
money. This was increased in the next 
generation, and passing to Jerome Kemp 
enabled him to devote himself to archaeology, 
a pursuit in which bread and butter are 
difficultly obtained. 

Now Jerome Kemp, coming from Oxford 
to excavate the long barrows of Midshire, 
bore with him letters of introduction to the 
clergy of the district. Well content with the 
sandstone drum as a result for his first day's 
labour, he made an end early. Cleansed 
and decently clothed he betook himself to 
Ilsley rectory. He knew nothing of the 
motherly daughter. The rector, who is not 
only human, but a scholar and a little of an 
archaeologist, made him very welcome, and 
the two talked Oxford and the Stone Age 
with delight. The motherly daughter was 
still out. But as the talk grew quicker, and 
“ Hissarlik ” and “ Gaoidheal ” and “ mesa- 
ticephalic ” and “non-Aryan" resounded 
across the study, a dainty face looked in at 
the window and a low voice said, “ Father, 
have you forgotten Mrs. Binks ? ” 

“ Bless my soul ! ” The rector started up. 
“ Entirely, entirely. Pray, Mr. Kemp, let my 
little girl give you a cup of tea. If my 
eldest daughter were here now—she is really 
the house mother—but—well—Nora, this is 
Mr. Kemp, the distinguished archaeologist." 

Mr. Kemp heard a very shy “ How do you 
do ? ” and, as he bowed, saw dark brown eyes 
in the dainty face and a lissom form below. 
Then he was walking beside it to the drawing¬ 
room while the rector fled to the sick-bed 
of Mrs. Binks. In the drawing-room they 
sat stiffly, and Kemp tried to make conversa¬ 
tion. He was very badly assisted. Nora 
said “ Yes ” and “ No," and looked at her lap. 

Through a moment of silence Kemp eyed 
her critically. “Shall I also remember a 
Mrs. Binks ? " he asked. 

Nora looked up swiftly, blushing, undecided 
whether to stammer excuses or let him go. 
Jerry Kemp is no more beautiful than any 
other clean-limbed man of twelve stone, but 
his smil^l Cretan 
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11 A DA INTV KACK LOCJKKU IN AT THK WlNlJOW, 

and the Scotch shepherd. That smile now 
met Nora. 

“ Would you mind awfully having tea in 
the garden?" said Nora. Kemp sprang up* 
“The children will all be there/ 1 said Nora, 
doubtfully. 

" I’m very well behaved," said Kemp. 

Norn was iKsrsuadcd to smile. “ \ ou see, 
I promised them I d have tea with them, 
and I hate breaking promises to children/' 

Kemp looked down gravely at the dainty, 
innocent (are, “ It's brutal/' he said. 

Nora wrtit lightly out by the window, and 


at once two small 
persons embraced 
her skirts, crying, 
“ Nony, have you 
got rid of the 
man ?”' 

“ Oh, hush ! ” 
cried Nora, far too 
late, and turned 
blushing delici¬ 
ously to Kemp. 
“Please don’t 
mind;" Kemp 
laughed, so Nora 
laughed too, 

“ These terrible 
people are Gilbert 
and Molly, Mr, 
Kemp.” 

Two little brown' 
hands were thrust 
out, and, as he 
took them, 41 1 
may have some 
tea, mayn't I ? ” 
said Kemp. 

The frank eyes 
of two flushed little 
faces examined 
the archaeologist critically. 44 We 
should like you to, please,” said 
Molly. 

So four happy people went off 
through the garden—that garden 
of old-world flowers* roses and 
stocks and cloves. Round the 
sweet brier hedge they came, and 
lown to the live turf of the lawn; they saw 
the river below, silver and black in broken 
light. The tea-table was set by the grey 
trunk of two noble beeches. Kempdropped 
down lo a long chair and gave himself up 
lo delight, 

A very correct young gentleman, black* 
coated, Kton collared* and also plump and fair, 
came over the lawn. He was presented to 
Kemp as Wilfrid, and was extremely old in 
manner* He looked severely at Gilbert, 
“ Mabel told you not to wear a flannel shirt 
in the afternoon, Gilbert/' said he, conscious 
of virtue and starch, 

Gilbert* comfortable in a limp shirt un¬ 
buttoned at his small neck, wriggled. 14 Mabel 
tells me such a lot of tings/' he remarked. 

“You ought to listen,” said Wilfrid, and 
directed his stare to Nora, His smaller sister, 
Molly, looked battle at him. After a little 
of that, 41 Nora, Mabel doesn't approve of our 
coipp.in}-pj'said Wilfrid, sternly.. 
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'* You needn't,” Molly snapped. 

“It’s very good of you to put us all right, 
Wilfrid,” said Nora, gently, and turned from 
the virtuous child to Kemp. “ Where did you 
say you had been excavating, Mr, Kemp?” 

11 One of the long barrows in the field they 
call Hilder’s five-acre,” 

H Oo I Where ve fairies are ! ” Gilbert 
t cried. 

Wilfrid gave a superior laugh. “ He's the 
baby, you know,” lie explained to Kemp. 
u He believes in fairies.” 

"I know vere are fairies,” said Gilbert, 
placidly, “ Aren't vere, Nony ? " 

Nora evaded the question. “ Did you 
find any fairies in the barrow, Mr. Kemp?” 
she asked. 

“ I found what they'd left” 

U 0 u! Tell, tell!” Gilbert cried, and 
Molly, Please tell!” Kemp consulted 
Noras eyes. 

“ We all like stories,” said Nora, 

So Kemp began to talk of what was in the 
long barrows and of the folk who built them. 
He told of a strange England, an England all 
forest and marsh, and he peopled it with 


little men and women whose weapons and 
tools were all of bronze, who had a thousand 
strange customs. 

Eager, round eyed, the children listened, 
and Nora. But Wilfrid remained superior 
and ate. In the midst of her joy Molly was 
heard to murmur, “ Pigs ! ” 

Two women were coming briskly down the 
lawn. Kemp’s story was suddenly cut off, 
and he arose to be presented to “ my sister 
Mabel—Miss Leigh.” He had no more 
than time to observe that Miss Leigh was 
royally handsome before she was presenting 
him to her companion, Mrs. Alcester, a 
woman of strenuous aspect. “I am sorry I 
was not at home when you called, Mr. 
Kemp,” said Miss Ijeigh. “ But this is not 
one of my days.” She turned to her family. 
** Gilbert! I thought I told you not to wear 
those clothes in the afternoon. Go to the 
nursery at once, and stay there till bedtime." 

** I told you so," said Wilfrid, with satis¬ 
faction. 

Gilbert—a very miserable little Gilbert— 
arose and slunk off. Molly sprang up, crying, 
“ All right, Gil, I’ll come, too." 
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“You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Miss Leigh. “ Stay where you are.” 

Molly plumped down with a grimace. 

“ It’s my fault, really, Mabel,” said Nora. 
“ I let him.” 

“ I want to speak to you, Nora,” said 
Miss Leigh, severely, and led her sister 
away up the lawn. 

Kemp looked after her with grave eyes. 

“ Miss Leigh is a perfect mother to them 
all,” said Mrs. Alcester. 

“ Oh, really ! ” said Kemp. 

Miss Leigh came back alone. It was 
possibly her indications that she did not 
want him which made Kemp linger. He 
was punished. For Mrs. Alcester discovered 
that his homeward way was the same as hers, 
and walked with him. 

She found him on all topics extremely 
monosyllabic. She was not much troubled. 
She proceeded to give him a familiar history 
of all the inhabitants of Ilsley, with special 
references to the Leighs. Miss Leigh, she 
remarked, was the mother of the whole 
family. Kemp began to find that statement 
monotonous. “ Miss Leigh is by nature a 
most motherly woman,” Mrs. Alcester con¬ 
tinued. “ A remarkable power over children. 
And her mother died when the little ones 
were quite babies.” 

“ Oh, I see why the mother died,” said 
Kemp, wearily. 

“Mr. Kemp !” Mrs. Alcester gasped. 

“To give her daughter an opportunity,” 
Kemp explained. 

They parted coldly. 

Thereafter Kemp spent, as duty bade, 
many shining hours in opening the long 
barrows. He dined at the rectory, and dis¬ 
cussed his work with the rector till the moon 
was high. Miss Leigh treated the discussion 
with matronly contempt, and early suggested 
that Nora should go to bed. She conveyed 
to Kemp the impression that she considered 
archaeology indecent. 

But archaeology did not occupy all his 
time. He has always had a comfortable 
way of seasoning business with pleasure, and 
finding that the Lode was a practicable river 
he wrote to Oxford for a C anadian canoe, 
and therein, with many cushions, he spent 
in lazy, happy meditation the ends ©f the 
afternoons. 

One glorious day, when a breeze tempered 
the sun's glare and set light and shadow 
dancing on the water, Jerry Kemp brought 
his canoe slowly down the slow stream abreast 
of the rectory lawn. Nora sat in the shade 
reading, and looked up at the sound of the 


paddle and smiled. She was a delectable 
form in cool pale green. 

“ May I land ? ” said Kemp. 

“ Please.” 

Nora made room for his chair at her side. 
The large book she had been reading was put 
down on the grass. Kemp saw the familiar 
title, “ British Archaeology, Vol. I.: The 
Palaeolithic Age,” and his eyebrows lifted 
slightly, and he smiled at her. 

Nora's cheeks darkened. “ I don't know 
anything about it at all,” she confessed, “ but 
I think it's awfully interesting. Father says 
this is the best book. But you've written 
some yourself, haven't you ? ” 

Kemp found the innocent compliment very 
agreeable. Then, as he thought of his own 
severely learned monographs, he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ Mine are very technical,” he said. 

Nora considered him with frank, serious 
eyes. “ You know- when you were talking 
to the children, when you were talking to 
father, you made me ashamed of how much I 
don't know. I’m awfully, awfully ignorant.” 

Kemp did not laugh. “And I'm ashamed 
of how much I don't know—how little I've 
learnt with my chances. But you know a 
whole world of things that I don't. Where 
did you learn your way with the children ? ” 

Nora’s eyes smiled. “Aren't they dear?” 
she said, softly. “ But you made them like 
you at once.” 

“You vouched for me,” said Kemp. He 
sat up, his elbows on his knees, his chin in 
his hands, and became very serious. “ It's 
good to learn things, and I suppose you 
can't learn anything true that isn't useful, but 
better than all that is the heart that's glad of 
life”—he looked up at Norah—“just glad of 
life.” 

They were both silent for a while. Then 
Nora turned and looked into his eyes. “It 
is good, isn't it?” she said. Kemp did not 
speak, and after a moment Nora looked 
away, but his eyes still dwelt on her. 

Miss Leigh’s royal voice was heard calling, 
“ Nora ! Nora ! ” 

Nora turned quickly to Kemp : “ Won't 
you come in ? ” 

But Kemp started up. “No; I—I must 
go,” he said, in some confusion. He felt 
that Miss Leigh would be utterly discordant. 

So Nora watched him re-embark, and 
picked up her “ British Archaeology ” and 
went in to her motherly sister. 

“ Pray, is Mr. Kemp in the habit of calling 
on you, Noip. ? ” ^juftf Miss Leigh. 

“ tytyi tfasffd tyre) tp^ir.e ashore to-day.” 
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H Indeed ! ” Miss Leigh’s tone was now 
icy. She took Nora's book and sneered as 
she read the title. " * British Archeology/ 
Really ! I suppose you thought he would 
be attracted if he found you reading this/ 1 

Nora quivered as if she had been struck, 
and her cheeks flamed hot “ I didn’t,” she 
gasped \ “oh, I didn’t/' 

“ You have been most unmaidenly,” said 
Miss Leigh. 

“ Mabel ! ri It was a cry like a child’s in pain. 

“ I have no more to say,” said Miss Leigh, 
and turned away. 

Nora hurried, trembling and biting her lip, 
to her own room, A moment before she 
had felt the dawn of the great joy of life. 
Motherly ingenuity could have dealt no 
crueller blow than this, Unmaidenly **— 
to a man who loved her. The worst crime 
against womanhood. Nora was hot with 
shame and the tears would not come. 

Miss Leigh took pride in arranging people's 

lives, 


In the next few days Kemp was not seen 
at the rectory, but the rector visited his 
excavations more than once, and dined with 
him at his inn. With this rare treasure, 
an intellectual equal, ready at hand, the 
rector was stimulated and became almost 
gay. In the lazy hours of the late afternoon 
Kemp paddled his canoe. More than once 
he had the delight of seeing Miss Leigh. 
She was sculling vigorously behind a large, 
handsome, ruddy man, with the virtuous 
Wilfrid steering. Their style made Kemp 
feel hot. 

He found the explanation of this boat-load 
on a bill at his inn, which displayed the 
programme of Usley Regatta. “ Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Double Sculls ” was one of the 
races. While Kemp considered it gravely 
his conversational landlord sidled up. “ I 
don’t know if as you’re a rowing man, sir?” 
said the landlord. Kemp, Oxford Blue of 
two winning races, realized the limits of fame 
and “ Ver y 
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good little regatta we do 'ave, sir,” said the 
landlord, complacently. “ This, now—this 
is the great regatta, as you might say, when 
the gentry 'ave their fun. The men's club 
'ave their regatta later, and separate, which I 
do 'old is fitting.” He went on to talk of 
the races: how the Senior Fours would go to 
the Upton House Club —“which is one 
family as you might say, what with brothers- 
in-law ” — how Wepley — “ which is young 
gentlemen as do come there for week-ends ” 
—might hope for the Senior and Junior 
Pairs. “ ‘ Ladies' and Gentlemen's Double 
Sculls,' now, that'll be for Miss Leigh and 
young Mr. Wallis. That's a cert., as folks 
say, sir. They won't 'ave no one in against 
'em, they won't, not Miss Leigh.” He con¬ 
tinued conscientiously finding winners for all 
the host of events, punting, dongola races, 
boy and girl sculling, which in the prodigal 
way of small regattas Ilsley provided. 

Then Kemp went upstairs and wrote a 
minutely technical letter to an Oxford boat- 
builder. 

The next day his canoe was launched soon 
after lunch. He paddled up-stream placidly 
—most often with only one hand. “ Jerry, 
now,” said a friend once, “ Jerry just wobbles 
a canoe round a corner — but it does 
go round the corner,” and the description 
describes Kemp in other things. 

He landed on the rectory lawn without 
invitation. It was not Nora but Miss Leigh 
who sat, a picturesque figure in the shade. 
With her was her large and handsome com¬ 
panion of the double-sculler. 

M iss Leigh, beholding Kemp, manifested 
surprise. Her greeting was hardly hospitable. 
Kemp said that he had called to see the 
rector. Miss Leigh explained that the rector 
was never in at that hour. Kemp said, 
blandly, that he would wait, and sitting down 
wore an air of great content. There was a 
prolonged pause. 

Miss I^eigh (her manner was somewhat 
constrained) introduced him to her com¬ 
panion, Mr. Wallis. Kemp had nothing to 
say and no desire to say it. The other 
gentleman seemed to be in the same con¬ 
dition. There was another pause. 

Miss Leigh—she has always hated silence 
—she was probably feeling desperate—broke 
violently into speech. “ You never use any¬ 
thing but that canoe, Mr. Kemp. Don’t you 
scull at all ? ” 

“ I feel more at home in a canoe.” 

“You should learn toscull,”said Miss Leigh. 

Kemp looked with lazy eyes at Wallis. 
“ Rowing man ? ” he inquired. 


“ Mr. Wallis rowed for his college at Cam¬ 
bridge,” said Miss Leigh, with dignity, and 
Wallis looked foolish. 

“ Really ?" said Kemp. “ Would you 
coach me, Wallis?” 

“ Spare you half an hour now and then,” 
Wallis grunted. 

Kemp settled himself more comfortably in 
his chair. “ Ah, well, I don’t think I’ll 
trouble you,” he remarked. 

Miss Leigh gave him a look of cold dis¬ 
pleasure and arose. “ We must go," she 
announced, with emphasis, and called, 
“ Wilfrid ! ” 

Wilfrid appeared so swiftly that Kemp 
suspected him of eavesdropping. The three 
went off to the boat-house and embarked in 
the double-sculler. Kemp smiled at a bull¬ 
finch. 

The bullfinch and he were quite happy 
together till the approach of Nora and the 
rector made one fly away and the other sit 
up. Nora’s greeting was very shy. The 
rector began to talk archaeology. After 
much of that Kemp led the conversation 
gently towards the regatta. “ I suppose Miss 
Nora is going in for the Ladies’ and Gentle¬ 
men’s Double Sculls ? ” he asked, innocently. 

“ No, indeed ! ” said Nora. 

“Nora is very much of a stay-at-home,” 
said the rector. “Very quiet. Too quiet, I 
think, sometimes.” He shook his white 
head at her. 

Kemp turned to Nora. “ I’ve been hoping 
you’d go in with me,” he said, bluntly. 

“ Capital! ” the rector cried “ Capital 1 
No doubt you rowed at Oxford, Mr. Kemp ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Kemp, over his shoulder. 
He was waiting to see Nora’s eyes. 

They were lifted at last. “ I will, if you 
would like,” said Nora. For a moment 
Kemp and she were alone in the world. 

But the rector, good man, did not under¬ 
stand. He broke in again : “ Capital! 

Capital ! I am sure it would be good for 
you, Nora. And Mabel will be glad to have 
a race.” Kemp again beheld the bullfinch. 
It appeared to wink. “ Mabel was afraid no 
one would venture to go in against her,” the 
rector explained. 

“ Ah, really ? ” said the innocent Kemp. 
“Well, I’ve a sort of a boat coming, Miss 
Nora, I’ll paddle it round at six to-morrow, 
if you could come then.” That engage¬ 
ment was made. Kemp departed exultant. 

But he had not to deal with Miss Leigh. 
Nora met her motherly sister in the drawing¬ 
room befoi$ pinner. “ Mabel, I’m going in 

for fffH Mr Kem P ” 
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u Indeed ! ,J Miss Leigh seemed to expand, 
“ I suppose you are not serious* Nora?” 
But obviously Nora was. “None of the 
county people know anything of Mr, Kemp. 
He is a mere casual acquaintance of ours. 
You must see how unbecoming it would be.” 

“ Father says it would be good for me to 
go in.” 

“ Father does not understand these things. 
I am surprised at you, Nora. I told you 
that your behaviour to Mr, Kemp was most 
un maidenly,” Miss Leigh* with a curious 


light in her fine eyes* waited to see how 
that hurt 

But now Nora was sure of herself. 
u I don’t think it is,” she said, quietly. 

Miss J^eigh’s lips parted. This was revolt, 
“ You will allow me to know best,” she 
snapped. Nora shook her head. “ The man 
is a mere nobody who has forced himself 
upon us, and you propose to show yourself 
in outrageous familiarity with him. Do you 
want to have everyone talking of your 
conduct?” cried Miss Leigh, 



“ 1 UO YOU WANT TO H*YJi TALKING OF YOUK 
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“You see,” said Nora, quietly, “what I am 
to Mr. Kemp doesn’t matter to anyone else.” 

Miss Leigh grew crimson. This dreadful 
theory struck at the root of parochial 
righteousness. “If you have no sense of 
propriety,” she declared, “ I must have for 
you. I insist on your not rowing with Mr. 
Kemp.” 

“ It’s no use, Mabel; I’ve promised,” said 
Nora. 

Miss Leigh turned upon her sister an angry 
back. Soon the rector arrived ; but still, and 
all through dinner and after, Miss Leigh 
nursed her wrath and spoke to Nora only 
in short necessary phrases. She attempted 
no more argument. But when the rector 
went to his study she followed him. He was 
always easier to manage alone. 

So the rector had hardly found his place in 
Herodotus before Miss Leigh swept in upon 
him. He sighed, and reluctantly laid Hero¬ 
dotus down. “ Father, I want you to forbid 
Nora rowing in this double-sculling race,” 
said Miss Leigh, with great energy. 

The rector was surprised. “ Why, my 
dear, you have no competitors,” he remon¬ 
strated, gently. “ I thought you would be 
glad of someone to row against.” 

“Why should I?” cried Miss Leigh. 

The rector remembered hearing someone 
say that few women could be sportsmen. 
“ What is your objection to Nora’s rowing ? ” 
he asked. 

“ I object to her associating with this Mr. 
Kemp. He is a mere nobody, and-” 

“He is a gentleman,” said the rector, 
sharply. 

“ None of the county people know him.” 

The rector sighed. “ None of them know 
anyone so interesting.” 

“ It will set everyone talking of Nora and 
coupling her name with his." 

The rector looked curiously at his 
daughter. “ I am sure Nora will despise 
what vulgar people say.” 

“ Well, I must say,” Miss Leigh cried, 
“ I strongly disapprove of her intimacy with 
Mr. Kemp, and I think my wishes ought to 
be respected.” 

“ It is possible you are wrong, my dear,” 
said the rector. 

Miss Leigh banged the door. 

So on the morrow Kemp found Nora 
waiting for him by the landing-stage. On 
that day and many others a white-clad crew 
went slipping along in a light double-sculler. 
Nora rowed bow behind Kemp, and the small 
Gilbert was coxswain. “ Don’t try to work 
hard,” said Kemp; “ try to work the right 


way.” From time to time he sent scraps 
of opportune criticism over his shoulder. 
“ You’re lying much too far back at the 
finish. You must finish with me. Put your 
sculls in square. You’re not dropping your 
hands at once.” And Nora, tremendously 
serious, strove with humble zeal to amend. 
It was very pleasant, this instruction—and 
trying to obey. 

Kemp taught her to get her sculls in clean 
and get them out clean, to w>me slowly for¬ 
ward and begin and finish with him. It 
sufficed. She would not hinder; there was 
no need for her to help. The work of the 
boat he proposed to provide. 

One afternoon he found Nora waiting 
without Gilbert. “ Will you land ? ” she said, 
with her sedate little smile. “I want to 
talk.” Kemp tied the boat up and stepped 
ashore and waited. “Under the trees,” said 
Nora. So again they sat in the shade of 
the beeches. Nora turned a very grave face 
to him. “ Mr. Kemp—at the regatta—when 
we race—do you very much want to win ?” 

Kemp smiled. “ Well, don’t you ? ” 

“You see,” said Nora, “you see, Mabel 
would be awfully hurt if she lost.” 

Kemp’s face hardened. “So you’d like 
to lose instead ? ” 

“ Do you mind ? ” said Nora, timidly. 

Kemp drove his heel into the ground and 
looked at it. Then he flung back his head 
with a queer, half-angry, half-contemptuous 
laugh. “ A man’s a bit of a brute,” he said. 
“ I thought you'd like to beat her.” 

“ Indeed, I’m not like that,” cried Nora. 

Kemp laughed again. “ Oh, I see you’re 
not. Well, shall we scratch ? ” 

Nora looked down at the turf. “ You 
know, if we did, Mabel would think we 
talked about going in just to tease her. 
Could we—could we row and she win? 
She’d like that.” 

“ You don’t give her much of a character,” 
said Kemp, with a grin. 

“ Oh, indeed, I didn’t mean anything 
horrid,” cried Nora. “ But, you see, Mabel 
has always been used to winning." 

“ Very bad for her. All right, we’ll let 
’em win; but I may make ’em row hard, 
mayn’t I ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” Nora laughed. She turned to 
Kemp and put an impulsive hand on his 
arm. “ It's simply awfully good of you. I 
know a man always wants to win, doesn’t he ? ” 

Kemp looked into her eyes. “Yes. A 
man always wants to win,” he said, slowly. 

Nora’s hand fell. Nora turned away, 

itfilfcjfflf want Gi,bert >” 
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she said unsteadily, and rose, calling “Gilbert! 
Gilbert ! ” The small boy came. 

So for the Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Double 
Sculls two crews entered, one of which was 
determined to win, the other determined to 
lose The arrangement is recommended as 
likely to minimize disappointment. 

Ilsley Regatta introduces you to a wide, 
straight reach of river bordered with meadow 
and lawn. There is a motley array of craft 
laden with enthusiastic spectators. The more 
exalted are entertained by Mrs. Alcester in 
her garden, where enthusiasm wilts like a 
rose in a hothouse. 

It fell to the Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Double Sculls to be rowed in the hottest 
moments of the afternoon. The two crews 
paddled down to the start, turned, and sat 
sweltering. The umpire’s launch let off a 
little steam ; the umpire—a hard-bitten face 
under a shabby straw hat—leant forward and 
made the familiar remarks. The word was 
given. The two boats were off. 

At once Miss Leigh and Wallis went 
ahead. Their jerky stroke, their lug at the 
beginning, got pace on the boat quickly. 
But in a few seconds Kemp drew level, and 
feeling Nora hold out the stroke behind him, 
hearing the rattle of the rowlocks as they 
locked up the finish together, knew that they 
might, if they chose, go clear away and win 
by thirty yards. It was not permitted. He 
drove his boat half a length ahead—those 
others should at least be made to race for 
their lives—and then he began to slack off. 
“ Paddle ! Only Paddle ! ” he grunted over 
his shoulder to Nora, and permitted himself 
to watch Miss Leigh and Wallis. They were 
red, they were panting, they laboured 
mightily, they looked exceedingly unhappy, 
but not one inch did they gain. Kemp became 
still more slack—as slack as he could be with 
any pretence of racing. But Nora—he felt 
Nora rowing with vigour. “ Paddle ! Paddle ! 
Paddle ! ” he muttered. Nora did not hear 
or did not heed. She drove each stroke hard 
through to the finish. They were close to 
the winning-post now. Miss Leigh was still 
a good half-length behind. A few seconds 
more and she would be beaten. 

Kemp carefully feathered under water with 
his right scull. 

He heard the horrified gasp of Gilbert, the 
small coxswain, as the way of the boat was 
checked with a jerk and the bow swung off 
to the bank. Miss Leigh and Wallis swept 
by. Kemp recovered himself and put in 
half-a-dozen of the hardest strokes of his life. 

Miss Leigh won by a quarter of a length. 

V9l JWXvi.—27 


The two boats drifted on side by side. 
Miss Leigh, scarlet and breathless, looked 
at her rivals viciously. “ Well rowed, Mr. 
Kemp ! ” said she, with sarcastic emphasis, 
and laughed. The virtuous Wilfrid, her cox¬ 
swain, also laughed, and others. “ I hope 
you’re satisfied now, Nora,” said Miss Leigh. 

Neither Nora nor Kemp answered. Kemp 
said sharply to Nora, “ Ship your sculls. 
I’ll take you up to the rectory.” And then 
for a few minutes Nora might have seen some 
very pretty sculling. But her eyes were full 
of tears. 

When they came to the rectory lawn she 
landed and hurried in without a word. Kemp 
was left looking at Gilbert, the coxswain—an 
extremely serious little Gilbert. “ Oh, was 
it my fault ? ” said Gilbert, in a small, 
frightened voice. 

“ Not a bit, old man.” 

“ I did want to win, you know,” said 
Gilbert, dolefully. 

“ It was all my fault you lost,” said Kemp. 
“ I’m sorry, Gilbert.” 

“ Oh—” Gilbert considered him gravely— 
“oh, I—” the brave little face brightened— 
“ I don’t mind really. Please don’t care 
about it.” 

“ You’re a brick, Gilbert,” said Kemp. 

The small boy laughed happily and ran off. 

Kemp, sculling back alone, passed Miss 
Leigh and Wallis and Wilfrid. They were 
again amused at him. As he came up the 
regatta course between two races a number 
of spectators also smiled. There is little 
mercy in this world for the catchers of crabs. 

Two hours later Kemp came forth from 
his inn arrayed in other clothes. With a 
somewhat grim air of determination he 
tramped to the rectory. Nora was on the 
lawn with Gilbert and Molly. Nora started 
round at his step and he came close to her. 

They stared at each other. Neither he 
nor she had anything to say. 

Then Molly, a little woman of quick per¬ 
ceptions, cried : “ I’ll race you to the orchard, 
Gil! ” and the two children scampered away. 
Nora’s cheeks were pink. 

“I’m awfully, awfully sorry!” she broke 
out, turning to Kemp with a quick, impulsive 
movement. “ It was simply horrid of Mabel.” 

“ To jeer ? ” Kemp laughed. “ Does it 
matter to you and me what anybody else 
says of us ? ” 

Nora looked down at the ground and 
patted with a small foot at the daisies. “ I 
was horrid, too. I made it awfully hard for 
you. I ought to have been lazy and helped 

you losfi^ivERSITYOF MICHIGAN 
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“You didn't—much,” Kemp smiled. 

Nora’s brow wrinkled. “ I know. I didn’t 
think. I just went on rowing* It was my 
fault you had to catch that crab and look— 
and—and be——” 

“ Laughed at. Oh, what does it matter ? " 
cried Kemp. 

<l It does matter/" said Nora, very seriously* 
“You know when we were racing I forgot 
all about letting Mabel win, and just 
rowed as hard as I could ! It all seemed 
different then. I wanted awfully that we 
shouldn't be beaten.” 

“ Fm sorry, then——” 

“Oh, you did just what I asked* and it 
was splendid of you. And I don't care for 
myself one bit. I’m glad I didn't beat 
Mabel. But—but—but I'm sorry I made 
you lose."' She looked into Kemp's eyes. 

“ There’s a lot of losing races in life,” 
said Kemp, in a low voice. 

Nora’s eyes fell. “ P'r’aps I'd make you 
lose again/ 5 she murmured. 

“You'd always make it awfully hard to 
lose. But if I caught crabs again—not on 
purpose—if we did lose sometimes ,f —he 


took her hands* but her eyes were hidden 
still. “ Nora ! " 

She raised her eyes to his. Her lips 
curved in a smile. “ Fm not afraid,” said 
Nora. 

Through the silence came from the 
orchard gay child voices 

Miss Leigh would wish you to know what 
she thought of it. 

Her father gave her the news* Miss Leigh 
stiffened in every line of her handsome form. 
“Indeed!” she said, disdainfully. “I sup¬ 
pose Mr. Kemp has heard that Nora has a 
little money.” 

The rector frowned, "That is a charitable 
suspicion, Mabel. But Mr. Kemp is a 
wealthy man*” 

" I was never told,” cried Miss Leigh, 
flushing. 

The rector looked at her over his 
spectacles. “Why should you be?” he 
inquired. 

“Of course, Nora knew all along!” said 
Miss Leigh. 


Original from 
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HE paper,” said the old 
gentleman, “ has been care¬ 
fully planned to meet a long- 
felt want I have given 
immense thought to the 
matter, book for yourself" 
He handed me a copy. 
u But first,” he said, “ I ought, perhaps, to 
tell you how it originated* You must know 
that I am a doctor, and until recently, when I 
gave it up and entered upon the present 
scheme, I had a very extensive practice in a 
g^cat Flat centre of London. Where there 
are fiats, as you may have observed, there 
are babies ; for flats are largely the homes of 
those delightful people, rarely seen apart, 
whom we refer to always as young couples.” 

I he old gentleman's eyes glistened with 
goodwill to man as he said these words. 

H I suppose,” he continued, " I have had 
during the past ten years an average of three 
births a week, almost all in a square mile of 


mansions, and many of them, a great pro¬ 
portion of them, first children*” 

He glistened again. 

“ Ah,” he went on, “it is the first children 
that count! Women are sweet creatures ; 
but the difference between a mother's 
interest in her first child and her second is 
almost indescribable.” 

He sighed. 

“And this,” he said, "brings me to my 
point My point is that no matter what the 
ordinary person says, whether it is the father 
or the father-in-law, the mot tier or the 
mother-in law, the nurse or the doctor, or 
anyone else, no matter who it is that speaks 
or what the superlatives that are employed, 
the baby is not admired sufficiently to phase 
the mother ■ There, sir, you have the kernel 
of the whole matter. 55 

I agreed. 

"In my large pra^Ue,’ he continued, " I 
naturally observed ftlOf M'ilftttHiy-N-indtxd, ' 
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was forced upon me daily, for with all my 
endeavours I also have constantly fallen short 
of what is expected of me ; and when the 
other day I retired, I determined to spend 
my leisure in doing what I could to make 


He pointed to the paper in my hand, 
which as yet I had had no opportunity to 
open, 

11 Now, sir," he said, “ you know the per¬ 
sistent fascination of print, You know that 



** ' GV. EN POLIAK FHANCAS W[ | r KfUSOpflWHO HA*i 1 UNT JIKE'N F'U liLISH KU BY MKS. W r tL K1 OF I), MU.TON MANSIONS, 
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those poor, famished young mothers happier. 
I would, I said, invent some method of 
praising their babies adequately, or, if not 
adequately—for that, of course, is impossible 
— more acceptably." 


in spite of all the myriad newspapers, daily 
and weekly, that now assail our peace ; in 
spite, too T of the fact that most of us are 
more or less intimately acquainted with some- 

‘"deed, 
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as to be contemptuous ; none the less, no 
sooner does a thing, however trite, get into 
print than we approach it with a certain feel¬ 
ing of reverence. Our national scepticism 
disappears. We worship,” 

I agreed. 

“Very well. If, I said to myself, these 
poor young mothers are really to be made 
happy by the praise of their babies, those 
praises must be in print. They must be 


pleasant impression of something a little more 
positive is not lacking. The work is uniformly so 
healthy that a long life may confidently tie hoped for 
it. England cannot have too much of this kind of 
boon. 

“ There,” said the doctor, “ that is the sort 
of thing. Here is another, under the 
heading 

“THE LATEST BOYS,” 

From a young publishing firm named Lovebird, 



made public, distributed throughout the 
world. And that paper in your hand, the 
Babies' Review , was the result.” 

He took the paper again and opened it. 

u I have chosen,” he said, “ as a model 
the Athemeum, and by what I hope is a 
pardonable fancy I have likened the birth of 
a new child to the publication of a new book. 
Listen!” And he read as follows in a rich, 
sympathetic voice:— 

Is'FW GIRLS. 

“Gwendoline Frances Wilkinson,” who has just 
been published by Mrs, Wilkinson, of 23, Milton 
Mansions, Bedford Park, is one of the most 
perfect works we ever remember to have seen. 
The style is simple but wholly effective, the utmost 
finish Wing given even to trifles. The keynote ol 
the work is sweetness and placidity, although a 


whose offices are at 14, Devonshire Mansions, 
Holder's Green, comes a new work in two volumes, 
entitled “ The Lovebird Twins.” Both volumes are 
of a delicate pink with very soft edges, and both are 
extraordinarily interesting. Indeed* we find it im¬ 
possible to express any preference, so alike are they 
in incident and charm. Perhaps Vol. EL is a little 
more vigorous than Vol. L ; but lben T on the other 
hand, Vol, I. is more reposeful than Vol. IL By a 
pleasant fancy a different name has been given to 
each, Vol. I, living known as “Cyril” and Vol. II. 
as “ Aubrey.” What could t>e prettier? 

“ I go in for variety* too. Here is another 
extract under the heading: — 

M NEW PICTURES.” 

We have just been favoured witli the rare privilege 
of a private view of a perfect picture entitled* M George 
Robert Browosofi/f ilhic work tif one who promises to 

^ of4! 
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Rembrandt Buildings, Battersea Park, As a 
first work her 41 George Robert Brownson ?t is 
admirable. Indeed* we can detect no fault- The 
colouring is very deep and rich, and the mould¬ 
ing exquisite. The picture positively clamours 
for notice, 

“There," said the proud editor, “When 
I tell you that portraits also are given, you 
will agree with me that mothers have little to 


imagination, my dear sir; think of what it 
must mean to Mrs, Lovebird to see it. 
I venture to say that there will be no happier 
woman in England to-morrow, which is ihe 
day of publication, except perhaps Mrs, 
Brownson and Mrs. Wilkinson, The hus¬ 
bands, too. Of course, it is the fashion for 
husbands to say sarcastic things about their 



complain of. The portraits, 1 admit, a little 
impair the literary illusion ; but I have got 
over that difficulty by calling them frontis¬ 
pieces, Here, for example, are *The Lovebird 
Twins/ both volumes,” 

He held up the paper* in which were the 
photographs of two portions of what Sir 
Walter Scott called that species of dough 
which we call a fine baby. 

“You and me,” said the doctor, “that 
picture may leave cold But exercise your 


babies and pretend to be bored by the whole 
business, but don't you believe it If a well- 
read copy of this paper is not folded up 
in the pockets of Mr. Lovebird and Mr. 
Wilkinson and Mr. Brownson by Saturday 
next I will give fifty pounds to the Foundling 
Hospital. And think of the copies they will 
send away. I tell you, sir, this little paper is 
a gold-mine—a gold-mine of wealth and of 
happiness too. n,:il from 

•urtwStelrtw'HicmfeAN 








The Life Story of a Wild Orchid. 

By JOHN J. WARD, 

Author oj Some Nature Biographies™ 11 Peeps into Nature s Ways” * £ MinitU hfarveh of Nature f tit* 

I Unstinted from Original Photographs by the Author. 


HAVE just 
'v ffc been workmg 
^ 1 ^ amongst my 
orchids, but 
have had to 
leave the work somewhat 
abruptly owing to an un 
expected thunder-shower. 
It so happens that my 
orchids are not grown 
under glass ; in Tact, it is 
quite probable that my 
orchid garden would 
astonish most of my 
readers if they saw it. A 
friend to whom I intro¬ 
duced this garden re¬ 
marked that it was what 
he should call “a laneT 
Now that is just what my 
orchid garden is—a real 
good, old-fashioned, War¬ 
wickshire country lane. 
On either side of the 
rough and cart - rutted 
roadway there is a broad 
spread of green grass 
before the hedge¬ 
row is reached, and 
amongst that grass, 
the whole long length 
of the lane, through¬ 
out the year you can 
always find a choice 
wild flora. 

The lowlying and 
broadest of these 
grassy expanses is 
generally a semi-sub¬ 
merged area, and it is 
there that my spotted 
orchids grow, fur they 
love moist quarters. 
There they throw up 
their tall spikes of 
pale lilac blossoms all 
spotted with deeper 
purple. In the first 
illustration one of 
these spikes of bloom 
is shown natural size* 



Fig, i.—A spike of ih^ Signed Orchis— 
nn lurid size. 



In the mass the little 
flowers m ike a show, but 
individually they are in¬ 
significant. 'Their insig¬ 
nificance, however, is 
only a matter of size j 
structurally considered, 
each is as much an 
orchid as the choice 
od on t ogl o ss ui n s, cat 11 e- 
yas, or cypripediums of 
the rich cultivator. In 
illustration Fig. 2 this is 
clearly illustrated. Here 
is shown a magnified view 
of the topmost part of 
one of these spikes, with 
one flower fully opened 
and the lower flowers 
removed. So enlarged, 
its orchid form is readily 
recognised. 

My work amongst the 
plants to - day has not 
been cultivation* The 
spotted orchid, or, to be 
strictly correct, orchis, 
needs no attention; 
it thrives best when 
left to its own re¬ 
sources* It has, by 
slow adaptation of its 
form and structure to 
the requirements of 
its environment, at¬ 
tained a marvellous 
degree of perfection* 
Indeed, when con¬ 
sidering the curious 
details of its remark¬ 
able organization one 
is inclined to wonder 
if there can he found 
anything more extra¬ 
ordinary in the whole 
of the plant world. 
Perhaps there is no¬ 
thing more extra¬ 
ordinary, unless it is 


*• -An larged vfcw oTon. ,rf cl* fcw,VnQinalW , h:ft ,he J *1*^ <> f 
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species possesses its own novel characteristics, 
together with the general family traits, the 
spotted orchis is as wonderful as any. My 
work to-day has been an investigation into 
the mysteries of its existence, and I now 
invite my readers to share my observations. 

There are the roots of this curious plant 
They are well worth a little study, but it will 
need some considerable care to get them 
clear of the soil in anything like a perfect 
condition. Time after time the stems will 
break off low down in the ground without 
revealing any signs of the pair of tubers* 
Illustration Fig* 3 will, however, explain 
matters. Above 
the flattened and 
divided tubers are 
s o m e strong, 
vermiform roots 
which direct their 
growth towards the 
earth's centre, and 
consequently exert 
a downward pull 
at the base of the 
stem. A result is 
that each year the 
tubers get deeper 
into the earth ; 
therefore, the older 
the plant t h e 
greater will be the 
difficulty of remov¬ 
ing it uninjured. 

The tubers spread 
out somewhat 
laterally, and are 
divided into finger¬ 
like segments. 

Now this arrange¬ 
ment places the 
orchids amongst 
the most up-to-date 
of plants, so to speak, as regards their roots. 
These slender roots penetrate the soil deeply 
and thus sink the tubers into the earth well 
below the frost level, and so their rich food- 
stores are protected from cold and above¬ 
ground enemies* Also, the stem above the 
tubers is weak, and is readily broken at that 
part, so that a pull from above only results 
in breaking off the upper part of the plant, 
a loss which the roots and rich tubers will 
remedy in due course of time. 

The tubers themselves are of peculiar 
interest. As is common with thrifty and 
advanced plants that suddenly make a bold 
show of bloom, the flowering spike of this 
wild orchis is produced at the expense of 


a previous season's growth, A further 
glance at illustration Fig. 3 will show that 
both the tubers of the same plant appear 
to be about the same size ; and this arises 
from the fact that both plants were gathered 
midway in the growing season. Early in 
the year w'e should have found one large 
tuber, and possibly the decayed and shrunken 
remains of another ; and again, as winter 
approaches, we should find a similar contrast. 
The large tuber left before winter is that 
which is to supply the material for the growth 
of the following spring and summer* Later 
the leaves assimilate further material, and 

from this a new 
tuber is formed as 
a store-house for 
the next season's 
growth; midway in 
the season we find 
a pair of tubers of 
almost equal size, 
but they differ in 
that while one is 
half exhausted the 
other is but half 
formed. 

ThiS arrange¬ 
ment of two tubers, 
one for present 
and the other fo. 
future use, is pecu¬ 
liar to the orchids, 
and the signifi¬ 
cance of this device 
has not to my 
knowledge been 
observed. Now, 
my examination of 
the roots of a num¬ 
ber of these plants 
to-day suggests that 
the spotted orchis 
has adopted by this double organization of its 
root functions a most practical and ingenious 
tactic, Look again at the photograph Fig, 3, 
and note that each tuber takes opposite 
directions. Glance at the example on the 
left of the photograph, and observe the pale 
coloured conical bud that appears at the 
apex of the tuber against the stem. From 
that bud will come the main stem of next 
season's growth* Now it is obvious that, if 
the newly-formed tuber directs its course in 
the opposite direction to the old one, when 
the latter perishes, together with the stem, the 
new tuber is left alone on new ground. Then, 
in clue course whep growth commences* 

th «UNTC MT'f'PiT’WRiWfetN itself » and from 



Fig. 3,—The- cutiqus tubers which move tbr plani on [o new 
ground each year. 
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the top of the tuber new slender roots are 
formed which eventually fix the tuber in 
its position. Thus, each season the orchis 
exploits new ground, and the stem, therefore, 
commences to grow under the most favour¬ 
able conditions ; indeed, the plant has in 
this manner accomplished by its own device 
what is equivalent to a 14 rotation of crops," 
the importance of which the farmer well 
knows. 

This well-arranged root-scheme, then, not 
only provides the 
plant with water 
and mineral sub¬ 
stances, but also 
serves to protect 
it from frost and 
animal attacks ; 
supplies it with a 
storehouse of food 
material for early 
growth the follow¬ 
ing season, and 
withal moves the 
plant each year 
into new quarters. 

With purposes so 
pe rfec 11 y arrang ed 
for at the founda¬ 
tion, we might 
naturally antici¬ 
pate other complex 
structures as the 
outcome of such 
adaptations ; and 
we are not dis¬ 
appointed, 

When the spring 
sunlight begins to 
make its power 
felt, the shoot at 
the summit of the 
tuber makes its 
way through the 
soil and quickly 
unfolds its quaint, 
lance*shaped 
leaves. Many are 
the half-hours in 
which I have puzzled over those leaves. Strik¬ 
ing and mysterious are they in the extreme. 
They are smooth, glossy, deep olive green* 
and spotted with stripes and dots of a dark 
brown pigment; and it is these curious, 
brown markings that make them so mysterious. 
Their function has always been an insoluble 
problem ; undoubtedly these conspicuous 
spots have a definite purpose in the economy 
of this complex and advanced plant strue- 
Vol. xxxvu—28. 


ture, but I am not aware that any naturalist 
or botanist has ever advanced a suggestion 
as to their use and meaning. 

Time after time, when looking on those 
weird spots and trying to decipher their 
hidden meaning, it has seemed to me that 
they possessed an appearance with which I 
way familiar, but the explanation I was seek¬ 
ing persistently evaded me. To-day I think 
I have caught a glimpse of their true signifi¬ 
cance. My suggestion may by some be 

thought absurd ; 
however that may 
be, the function of 
these spots remains 
to be explained, 
and I have just 
been forcibly im¬ 
pressed by what 
I have seen. 

By the side of 
my moist plot 
where the orchids 
grow thickest there 
lies a wood, and I 
had just reached 
the edge of it, in 
my search for 
choice specimens 
of the plant, when 
I observed part of 
what was appa¬ 
rently a particularly 
attractive leaf rest¬ 
ing against the 
fresh green of the 
surrounding grass. 
I stretched out my 
hand to remove 
some of the grass 
that was covering 
this fresh-looking 
plant, when in¬ 
stantly the leaf dis¬ 
ap peared from 
view, and a 
moment later an 
adder—a rare rep¬ 
tile in this district 
—scuttled away into the hedge bottom and 
disappeared in the wood. That rapid glimpse 
of the startled reptile awakened my memory, 
and I was suddenly enabled to explain what, 
in my mind, the curious spotted leaves of 
the wild orchis resembled. 

The exposed part of the olive body of that 
viper, striped and spotted with dark markings, 
as it appeared amongst the grass, was almost 

identica fjr.jf^h t : lw«P r -m^ i i ome of the 









Fig. — A young plant, showing the arrangement of its leaves. 
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leaves of the orchis when similarly placed; 
indeed, the very curves that the leaves 
assumed as they poked amongst the blades 
of grass presented an astonishing resemblance. 
Look at the photograph of the young plant 
in Fig. 4 and carefully note how the leaves 
are arranged to spread out in different direc¬ 
tions, and also how each leaf bends over at 
the end and exposes its upper and spotted 
surface. 

After noting these things, go a step farther 
and look at one of these orchis plants from 
above as it grows amongst the thick grass. 
You will then get only partial glimpses of its 
leaves, especially of those parts where the 
spots are most conspicuous, and especially is 
this so before the flowers appear. Remem¬ 
ber, too, that this is how grazing animals 
would view the plant. Now, grazing animals 
doubtless possess a much better acquaint¬ 
ance with snakes and similar reptiles, and 
also with amphibians, such as frogs, toads, 
and newts, than man does. In the course 
of their daily feeding amongst the herbage 
no doubt they frequently meet with them, 
and especially in those districts where these 
creatures are abundant. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that they naturally avoid them. My 
reader will now, of course, see my point; if 
the leaves of the wild orchis present a super¬ 
ficial resemblance to such animals they will 
also be avoided. 

Seeing that without-its leaves the orchis 
could produce neither tubers nor flowers, it 
is obvious that, in the dangerous situations 
in which it grows, the leaves need the 
greatest possible protection. The method 
of protection adopted is a most novel one, 
but, nevertheless, one perfectly in keeping 
with the advanced characteristics and adapta¬ 
tions of this up-to-date plant. 

As I have endeavoured to show, both the 
roots and leaves of the spotted orchis exhibit 
highly advanced devices which doubtless 
prove of great value in the plant’s economy. 
It is in its floral structures, however, that the 
complex specialization of this weed of the 
country-side culminates. The flowers of 
orchids show such marvellous adaptation for 
ensuring insect fertilization that the slightest 
acquaintance with their wondrous details is 
sufficient to reveal what is almost the equiva¬ 
lent of human design. Darwin, in referring to 
the flowers of one of the species belonging to 
the same genus, says : “As in no other plant, 
or indeed in hardly any animal, can adapta¬ 
tions of one part to another, and of the whole 
to other organisms widely remote in the scale 
of Nature, be named more perfect than those 


presented by this orchis.” The science of 
homology has shown that the complex 
organization of floral structure found in an 
orchid is but a modification of some more 
simple type of flower, such as a lily. A lily 
consists of five alternating whorls of floral 
organs, composed of three petal-like sepals, 
three petals, six stamens in two whorls of 
three each, and, in the centre, a pistil, or 
ovary, of three cells, or divisions; however, 
if the general reader should endeavour to 
trace these parts in an orchid flower his 
task would now be a difficult one, for 
instead of the flower being composed of 
fifteen parts, as in the lily, only seven now 
remain. Three sepals and two petals still 
exist as such ; the stamens have disappeared 
entirely, excepting the pollen-producing part 
of one of them. The lost stamens are 
combined with the pistil or ovary, and with 
the remaining petal, to form the structures 
known as the column and the labellum 
respectively. Such modifications of the 
original parts of a flower are, of course, 
not unusual; a familiar instance of such 
changes is that of the doubling of a flower, 
where the numerous stamens of a poppy or 
an anemone become petals, and so produce 
the so-called “ doubled ” flower. But why 
has the orchid disposed of five out of six of 
its original stamens that produce the valuable 
fertilizing pollen ? Surely a progressive plant 
such as the spotted orchis cannot afford to 
dispense with its reproductive parts ! The 
fact is, the orchis conducts its floral diplomacy 
with such skilful adjustment that it can do 
as much, or even more, with its one par¬ 
tially-remaining stamen as its remote, lily- 
type ancestors were able to do with their six. 

The spotted orchis caters more particu¬ 
larly for the visits of bees and several species 
of flies. How perfectly it caters I now will 
ask my reader to observe. Upon looking 
closely at Fig. 2, it will be seen that the 
lower half of the flower is composed of a 
large petal (which originally was probably 
a petal and two stamens). This petal is 
drawn back so as to form a spur-like nectary, 
and, in a general way, the whole is called the 
lower lip, or labellum. On the surface of 
this lip, it will be noticed, appear some deep 
purple spots all of which converge into the 
hollow of the nectary. As it stands the lip 
is a landing-stage for the bee or fly, and to 
prevent any waste of time or misunderstand¬ 
ing on the part of the visiting insect the 
purple - coloured spots immediately con¬ 
duct it to the nectary; it therefore has 
no excuse fof blundering by searching 
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underneath the flower, or elsewhere. So at 
once on its arrival it plunges its head and 
proboscis into the nectary. Once again 
observing Fig. 2, within the two upper hood* 





. 4*, 


Fig. 5. —The brink represents the tongue of tbv bcc or 
butterfly about to be inserted into the tube of the nectary* 


like petals will be seen a dark-looking object 
with a round pale-coloured base, that projects 
a short distance into the mouth of the tube 
of the nectary. This object is the remaining 
stamen that produces the fertilizing pollen, 
and around its pale-coloured base are the 
stigmas to receive the pollen—but the pollen 
of another flower. 

The visiting bee or fly, then, lands upon 
the stage or lip of the flower, and inserts its 
proboscis to search the nectary. In reaching 
to the depths of the tube its head, eyes, or 
some part of its proboscis invariably comes 
in contact with the pale-coloured disk of the 
stamen that projects into the tube of the 
nectary. This disk is viscid, and immedi¬ 
ately the insect touches it the disk adheres 
to the part in contact with ir, and at the same 
time the little sac that encloses the pollen 
bursts open. The insect, having quenched 
its thirst, withdraws its proboscis and away 
it flies; but not as it came, for on its fore¬ 
head, or on some part of its proboscis, it 
now has two tiny but beautifully ■ formed 
clubs which it withdrew, together with the 
viscid disk, from the stamen sac or pouch. 
These two little clubs stand upright upon the 


head or some other part of the anatomy of 
the insect, when first withdrawn from their 
cover, but, as it flies, in about half a minute, 
they fall forward, towards the apex of its 
proboscis. I have endeavoured to illustrate 
this proceeding artificially in Figs. 5 and 6, 
since a lively fly or bee scarcely lends itself 
to the camera for showing the details ! am 
describing* In Fig. 5 appears an enlarged 
view of some of the flowers (their natural 
size is shown in Fig. 2), together with a 
delicate bristle supposed to represent the 
tongue or proboscis of the bee* In Fig. 6 
the bristle has been .pushed into the 
tube of the nectary and then withdrawn. 
Observe the two minute clubs now attached 
to the bristle. Owing to the delay of 
arranging for photographing, the clubs have 
had sufficient time to fall from their vertical 
position and are now pointing towards the 
end of the bristle, just as they would on the 
proboscis of the insect* 

I have previously remarked that the 
stigmas which receive the pollen were below 
the sticky disk of the stamen, so that if this 
bristle were directed into the same flower 
again the ends of the clubs would now come 



Fig. 6. —Tlic bristle lacing withdrawn from the nectary tube 
—Qbacrve tbe two tiny clubs now upon the bristle. 


into direct contact with the stigmatic surfaces, 
and that flower would then be self-fertilized, 
for each of those clubs is a mass of pollen 
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of elastic or viscid threads. The insect, how¬ 
ever, does not visit the same flower twice in 
succession, but flies to another ; and as it 
travels the little pollen clubs adjust them¬ 
selves from vertical to horizontal positions, 
so that the next flower visited will receive 
the pollen, Such is the ingenious device by 
means of which the spotted orchis effects 
the cross-fertilization of its flowers. Condi¬ 
tionally that an insect visits the flower, it is 
scarcely possible for things to go wrong; the 
results of its one stamen are so sure that it 
is of more value than the six of its remote 
ancestors. 

In illustration Fig, 7 is shown a further 
magnified view of the little pollen masses. 
Each tiny flake of which they are seen to be 
built is composed of numerous grains, 
corresponding to 
the pollen dust so 
familiar in lilies 
and other flowers, 
held together by 
sticky threads. 

When the clubs 
touch the stigma 
some of these 
flakes adhere to it, 
for the viscid secre- 
tion of the stigma 
possesses a greater 
pull than that of 
the threads of the 
pollen masses. A 
pair of dubs may 
fertilize the stigmas 
of several flowers. 

Surely, then, this wild orchis that revels in 
my roadside plot has attained a most com¬ 
plex development* Each modification of its 
original structure that has served its species 
in good stead throughout the ages of its 
evolution has been faithfully preserved until 
we find now this complex aggregate of their 
merits* The obvious adaptation of the floral 
structure and the ingenious method adopted 
for the removal of the pollen masses and for 
their safe and sure conveyance to a neigh¬ 
bouring flower are striking features indeed, 
but it is the minute details, the insignificant 
nothings, as it were, of the scheme that are 
perhaps most striking. For instance, several 
observers discovered that after all this com¬ 
plex arrangement of a landing stage, honey 
guides, and a spur for the nectary, no nectar or 
honey was secreted by flowers of this genus; 
a most contradictory state of affairs, for 
it was scarcely reasonable to assume that 
insects would persistently visit flowers where 


they received no payment in return* Darwin 
examined the flowers after sunshine, after 
rain, and at all hours and under various con¬ 
ditions, but no nectar could he find ; yet he 
observed that flies continually visited the 
flowers and inserted their probosces for 
considerable periods of time* Later he dis¬ 
covered within the nectary tube a delicate 
lining membrane that could be penetrated 
very easily, and that when it was punctured 
copious juices were forthcoming. Now, this 
arrangement occupies the insect much longer 
than if it had simply to insert its proboscis 
and suck up the free nectar, and Darwin 
suggests that this delay serves to insure that 
the viscid pollen disk is securely attached 
before the insect leaves the flower. So we 
might investigate a hundred other little points 

of striking interest, 
such as that of the 
changing of the 
position of the 
pollen masses, or 
that the viscid 
base of the stamen 
remains sticky 
while in the flower, 
but dries immedi¬ 
ately on its re¬ 
moval, attaching 
itself to the insect 
in such a manner 
that it cannot be 
removed until it 
has visited many 
flowers. It is im¬ 
possible to shake 
the pollen masses from a bristle or similar 
foreign body after they are once attached; 
the insect, therefore, has no alternative but 
to work them off in the course of its travels. 
Finally, 1 may mention that the ovary or 
seed-vessel of each flower is twisted. Why 
the necessity of that curious feature ? It so 
happens that the large petal used as a land¬ 
ing-stage was, in the primary arrangement of 
the flower, the up[>er petal ; as, however, it 
could not in that position serve any useful 
purpose, by twisting round the seed-pod and 
bringing it to the lower level it provided an 
excellent landing - stage for insects; so it 
came to hold its present position. 

Perhaps I have said enough to make the 
thoughtful reader reflect that plants are not 
quite the insentient organisms that we some¬ 
times consider them to be. There is purpose 
in even the minutest detail of their complex 
structures f their intelligence may be un- 

reaL 



Kig. 7 .—A magnified view of Uir pulkn clubs* 
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[The following story is composed on an entirely new and original plan. It is made up of extracts 
selected from die works of some fifty well-known novelist nothing being changed except the names of the 
characters. To make a consistent and natural story under these conditions requires wide reading and very 
considerable ingenuity. It forms, in fact, a sort of puzzEe of a very amusing ana instructive kind. If any of 
our readers would like to try their hands at composing a story on this principle, taking the present example as 
a model with regard to form and length, and will send us the result, we shall lie pleased to publish the one 
which we consider the best of them at our usual rate of payment, presuming, of course, that we receive 
a story of sufficient merit to justify publication. Not more than two extracts from the works of the 
same writer should appear. 

The beginning of each extract starts opposite the title of the work from which it is taken, printed 
in most cases at the head of the portrait of the writer] 




CHAPTER L 

RISCILLA MILr Nevtr TfJO 

VERTON Was Late to Mend' 1 

beautiful and 
good; Archibald 1 
Peythroppe and 1 
she were acknowledged 
lovers, but marriage was not 
spoken of as a near event; , 
and latterly old Milverton CwAltLM ■ 

had seemed cool whenever 
his daughter mentioned the young man's 
name. Hildebrand Peythroppe, Archibald's 
brother, was in love with his brother's sweet¬ 
heart, but though he trembled with pleasure 
when she was near him he never looked at 
her except by stealth. He knew he had no 
business to love her. 

The more his heart felt 
that it was painful, the more 
his reason told him that it 
was necessary he should 
part from Priscilla Milverton, 

To his union with her there 
was an obstacle which his 
prudence told him ought to 
be insurmountable. Yet he 
felt that during the few days 





he had been with her, the few hours he had been 
near her, he had, with his utmost power over 
himself, scarcely been master of his passion 
or capable of concealing it from its object 
His mind turned towards the army. He 
thought that abroad and in active life he 
should lose all the painful recollections, and 
drive from his heart all the resentments, 
which could now be only a source of unavail¬ 
ing regret* 


1 At Palermo. M 
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Before leaving be would 
see her and explain, and 
chance threw an oppor¬ 
tunity in his way. 

M 


“The Metropolis* 


r S * 

Devon's 
opening 
ball was 
due* and 
society was 
as much excited about it as 
a family of children before 
Christmas* All w r ho were 
invited were going, unless 
they happened to be in mourning. 

Mrs, Devon’s mansions were thrown open 
early in the evening, but few would come 
before — 1 
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That evening, when Pris¬ 
cilla came tripping into the 
drawing-room in a white 
muslin frock prepared for 
conquest, a tall gentleman, 
set off in the military 
frogged coat and cocked 
hat of those times, advanced 
to meet hen 

This was no other than 
Cap tai n Hildebrand Feyth r oppe, 

Majesty's-Regiment of Foot. 

Hildebrand had given her 
his arm without speaking. 

She took it in silence, and 
they moved away, not toward 
the supper-room, but against 
the tide which was setting 
thither. The faces about her 
flowed by like the streaming 
images of sleep : she hardly 
noticed where Hildebrand 
was leading her, till they passed through a glass 
doorway at the end of a long suite of rooms 
and stood suddenly in the fragrant hush of a 
garden. Gravel grated beneath their feet, and 
about them was the transparent dimness of 
a midsummer night. Hanging lights made 
emerald caverns in the depths of foliage, and 
whitened the spray of a fountain falling among 
lilies. The magic place was deserted : there 
was no sound but the plash of the water on 
the lily-pads, and a distant drift of music that 
might have been blown across a sleeping lake. 

Then, all at once, the . - t - —-— 

fierce hold SVhtch he had I Curtains iSwn.” 

been keeping on himself 
seemed to crumble into 
bits, 

44 1 can bear this no 
longer!" he cried, facing 
her. “ I tell you I can 
bear this no longer! I am 
going to India because I 
cannot stop here in England. If I stop I 
shall go mad. I tell you I have lived such 
a month as you could not even imagine, as 
you could not think of even in an evil 
dream. Fm going to India because I want 
to be as far from everything as possible, 

“ Oh, I knew you would 
be angry,” be continued, as 
he looked into her face* “ I 
know I am mad ; I know 
what I say must seem to 
you preposterous. But 1 
cannot help it. For a month 
I have been fighting against 
it* I have told myself that 
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# 
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I am a fool—a madman; but I cannot 
destroy the feeling, I know that you resent 
my making this confession. Forgive me, 
Miss Milverton.” 

The girl answered never a word. The 
blood had mantled to her face and her lips 
were tremulous. There was something over¬ 
mastering in his presence. She admired him 
—cared for him more than for Archibald. 
He was more of a man in every way, 

“ When do you go?” she 
asked him abruptly, 

“Notfor about a month.” 

He mentioned the causes 
of delay. Her smile was 
linked with a sigh. He 
came nearer to her. 

“You should never be 
lonely, if I could help it,” 
he said, in alow voice. 

He felt within him a sudden snapping of 
restraints. Why—why refuse what was so 
clearly within his grasp? I^ove has many 
manners—many entrances—and many exits. 

He was silent a moment, but his face 
spoke for him. 

“ How charming you are in that dress— 
in that light ! I shall always see you as you 
are to-night,” 

A silence. Excitement mounted in their 
veins. Suddenly he stooped and kissed her 
hands. They looked into each other's eyes. 

For a time they were 
oblivious to everything save 
their own happiness. Had 
they been some village lad 
and lass wandering in a 
country lane, their love- 
making could not have been 
more simple, they could not 
have cared less for the eyes 
of the world. She was only 
a girl of twenty and he a few years older. 
They forgot to be conventional as they 
whispered to each other the words that trans¬ 
formed the cold, dark night into a June 
morning. Realities came back to them 
presently, however. 

Excepting always falling 
off a horse, there is nothing 
more fatally easy than 
marriage before a registrar. 

The ceremony costs less 
than fifty shillings, and is 
remarkably like walking into 
a pawn shop. After the 
declaration of residence has 
been put in, four minutes 
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attestation, and nil* Then the registrar slides 
the blotting-pad over the names and says, 
grimly, with his pen between his teeth, 14 Now 
you're man and wife," and the couple walk 
out in the street feeling as if something were 
horribly illegal somewhere. 

But that ceremony holds, and can drag a 
man to his undoing just as thoroughly as 
41 long as ye both shall live " curse from the 
altar-rails, with the bridesmaids giggling 
behind and “The Voice that Breathed O'er 
Eden 1 ' lifting the roof off. 

Hildebrand had received an appointment 
in India which carried a magnificent salary 
from the home point of view. The marriage 
was to be kept secret for a year* After one 
short month came Gravesend, and Hilde¬ 
brand steaming out to his new life* 

CHAPTER IL 



GKUliLK Kl. 


Tom Jones," 


Archibald Peythkofpe, 
having made up his mind 
to marry Miss Milverton, 
showed a power of adapting 
means to ends. He had 
thought that the affair would 
be concluded more quickly, 
and to his own surprise he 
h ad repeat e d ly [ >ro m i sed 

himself in a morning that 
he would to day give Priscilla the opportu¬ 
nity of accepting him, and had found in the 
evening that the necessary formality was still 
unaccomplished* This remarkable fact served 
to brighten his determination on another day* 
He had never admitted to himself that 
Priscilla might refuse him* 

He was indeed perfectly 
well satisfied with his pro¬ 
spect of success ; for as to 
that entire and absolute 
possession of the heart of 
his mistress, which romantic 
lovers require, the very idea 
of it never entered his head* 

Her fortune and her person 
were the sole objects of his 
wishes, of which he made no doubt soon to 
obtain the absolute property. Of Hildebrand 
he certainly had not even the least jealousy. 

Archibald had the reputa¬ 
tion of being exceedingly 
fast, and he was known to 
be deeply in debt. Certainly 
he was not the sort of man 
whom Milverton would have 
wished his daughter to 
marry, for all that he was v Asm [ v . 
distinctly good-looking ; for 
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chaperons eyed him askance 
and guarded their charges 
carefully whenever he 
appeared on the scene. In¬ 
deed, he had narrowly 
escaped from appearing in 
court in the capacity of a 
co-respondent on one 
occasion, and he had also 
been mixed up in a big society gambling 
scandal. 

He was not an eager boy 
to give way to a passion 
without counting the cost 
He had lived so long in the 
world, the centre of which 
is situated somewhere about 
Park I^ane, and he had come 
to believe so thoroughly that 
the leading characteristic of 
this world is worldliness, that 
he had lost the capacity to trust anyone 
implicitly* _ _ 

Then came news of the 
death of Sir John Milver¬ 
ton* The suddenness of 
the event startled Archibald, 

There was clearly no time 
to be lost. 

Archibald 

“Running Water.” reached the 

house of _ 

the Milver¬ 
tons by six o'clock in the 
evening. He was shown 
inlo the library, and oppo¬ 
site to him, by the window, 
A. E. W. Mason. | pHscffla stood alyne . She 

turned to him a white, 
terror-haunted face — gazed at him for a 
second like one dazed. 

44 Priscilla ! ” he exclaimed. 

She sat down—he sat 
down also* 

“ You don't understand 
me a bit, Priscilla — now', 
don't stamp your foot. Why 
on earth mayn't I call you 
Priscilla ? I tell you to call 
me Archibald. I did try to 
forget all about you, but I 
couldn't." 

She did not fear him, but it seemed that 
the man was promising to render life insup¬ 
portable. 

“Do you understand, I want you— you! 
No one else in all the world." 

He had seized wri^t and was holding 

her b y fWERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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(I Archibald, you have got i 
to know. Fm ashamed to 
tell you, but I should be 
more ashamed not to after 
what's happened/' 

She stopped with a quick 
catch in her breath, and the 
darkness round them seemed 
to become luminous. 


“A Pair of Patient 
Lovers*" 
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“ Hildebrand is my husband ! u 
The statement was made 
in the purest innocence; 
yet never, as may well be 
imagined, did words fall 
with more stunning force. 

Not one moved so much as 
a lip or an eyelid* Archibald 
only stared, wanting time to 
take in the astonishing 
meaning of the words, 

“ Hildebrand s wife ! Priscilla 
married!" If the statement 


The House of the 

war 



Stanley Weyuan. 
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Guv de Maupas¬ 
sant. 
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Milverton 
were true it 
meant that he had been fooled indeed. 

And thus Archibald Pey- 
throppe learnt the truth— 
truth which was hateful to 
him—truth from which he 
shrank as a man shrinks 
from a bar of hot iron. But 
once the fierce heat had 
touched his flesh his blood 
danced in his veins and his 
brain surged with one 
thought—Revenge ! 

There was only one way 
in which he could achieve 
his ends* 

What was that? Murder? 

Murder is terrible — hideous —damning* 
But it was the only thing that would enable 
him to reach his desires* 

He rose suddenly and 
stood gaping in the centre 
of the room, as a mad, hazy 
idea began to form in his 
brain. His eyes blinked 
and his face grew white with 
excitement* Then he put 
on his hat and, deep in 
thought, went out* 

He was still thinking 
deeply as he boarded the train for Southamp¬ 
ton next morning. _ 

He took a lodging and 
walked to it, after sending 
on his belongings. On his 
way he stopped at a quiet barber shop and 
had his beard and moustache shaved off* 
After that it was not likely that any of his 
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acquaintance should recog¬ 
nise him* But he took 
further steps towards com¬ 
pleting his disguise by 
making radical and painful 
changes in his dress* He 
benight ready-made French 
clothes; he put on a pair 
of square kid boots with 
elastic sides and patent 
leather tips. He wore a soft silk cravat 
artificially tied in a bow-knot with wide and 
floating ends, and he purchased a French 
silk hat with a broad and curving brim. 
Having satisfied himself that the effect was 
good, he further adorned his appearance with 
tortoiseshell-rimmed spectacles and a green 
umbrella 

CHAPTER III. 

The trouble In the Far East 
had blown over, and Hilde¬ 
brand, possessing a pleasant 
notoriety and his due share 
of distinction, had embarked 
for England. 

At the moment when 
Archibald was expecting 
him he had been twenty- 
four hours in his native 
country. Through the darkest of the nights 
H il deb rand Peythroppe 
was riding home, a distance 
of some fifteen miles from 
Southampton. His way led 
through forests of chestnut, 
clothing the slopes and 
plateau of chalk. The road 
was bad—to be more exact, 
there was no road, there 
was but a track* 

He was not alone — a 
friend shared his journey, 
and made the loneliness of 
the long ride much more 
tolerable than it would have 
been if he had had to face 
his thoughts alone. 

They had 
come to¬ 
gether in 

the great troopship. They 
became friends and had 
shared up things together 
from the time they first 
saw each other* When one 
had a thing it belonged to 
the other as well* This 
been a hard one, and they 
as only men 
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who share the same hardships can* They 
had starved and toiled and marched and 
suffered hunger and thirst together. 

It was very dark and the 
wind was increasing. The 
air was filled with a faint, 
cool, sodden odour—as of 
stirred forest depths. In 
those intervals of silence the 
darkness seemed to increase 
in proportion and grow 
almost palpable* Yet out of 
this sightless and sound¬ 
less void now came the tinkle of a spur’s 
rowels, the dry crackling of saddle leathers, 
and the muffled plunge of a hoof in the 
thick carpet of dust and desiccated leaves. 
Then a voice, which in spite of its matter- 
of-fact reality the obscurity lent a certain 
mystery to, said 

“ I can't make out anything ! Where the 
devil have we got to, anyway ? It’s as black 
as Tophet, here ahead ! JJ 

“Strike a light and make a flare with 
something," returned a second voice. “ Look 
where you're shoving to—now—keep your 
horse off, will ye ? ” 

There was more muffled plunging, a 
silence, the rustle of paper, the quick spurt 
of a match, and then the uplifting of a 
flickering flame, 


“ Easy does it," muttered 
Archibald, under his breath. 

Further over in the dark¬ 
ness was a very small 
moving dot on the road in 
front, beyond the low outer 
hedge* The red glow, 
stoppered at intervals by 
a deft finger, was Hilde¬ 
brand, smoking his pipe, 
Archibald put the gun to 
his shoulder* He aimed 
and pressed the trigger; 
the gun exploded heavily 
in the mist* The man 
leapt into the air and fell 
upon his back. 

Then 
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Archibald 
went back 

to the house and let himself 
quietly in with his latch-key. 
After he had fastened up 
the front door he turned to 
the dining room. Here he 
helped himself liberally to 
brand v. 


“ I need it/ 1 he muttered* “ I am afraid 
my nerves are not quite what I thought they 
were." 

What had he left within 
the wood ? 

The body of a murdered 
man. In one thick solitary 
spot it lay among the last 
year’s leaves of oak and 
beech just as it had fallen 
headlong down. Sopping 
and soaking in among the 
leaves that formed its pillow; 
oozing down into the boggy ground as if to 
cover itself from human sight; forcing its 
way between and through the curling leaves 
as if those senseless things rejected and fore¬ 
swore it and were coiled up in abhorrence, 
went a dark, dark stain that dyed and 
scented the whole summer night from earth 
to heaven. 

And he was not sorry for what he had 
done. He was frightened when he thought 
of it—when did he not think of it?—but he 
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was not sorry. 

Archibald, next morning, 
rose at an unlikely hour. 

The tall clock in the hall, 
accenting with its slow, 
sardonic tick the silence of 
the sleeping house r marked 
a quarter to five* 

He locked 

**A Girl of Spurt.”! the d?or , 

and, sitting 

down at the square table 
in the middle of the room, 
leant his head on his hands 
and gave himself up to 
thought. 

He had got in his pocket 
Sir John Milverton’s will— 
the will which gave his vast fortune to his 
daughter Priscilla. 

He took the will from his pocket—took it 
gingerly, as if it were a live thing and might 
bite him—and read it over, not once, but 
twenty times, and the sweat stood on his 
forehead as he read it. He held Priscilla 
Milverton's future in the hollow' of his hand. 
Presently he thought he heard a tapping at 
the window. He jerked himself bolt upright 
and listened. It was not a dream ; he had 
not fancied it* There was a tap at the 
window. He arose from the chair and stood 
listening. 

The door of the chamber 

opened and a woman 
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entered. 
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exhausted, she advanced in 
the glimmering light. 

“ Priscilla !” exclaimed 
the astonished Archibald. 

The 

Sybil 11 w cm an 

raised her 
head and 
stared. 

One swift, 
brilliant gleam 
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her heavy eyes, 

11 W h a t 
c h atiged 
you from 
the man you were to the 
man you are ? ” 

“ Hate,” 

She recoiled at the grim 
wofd—recoiled, too, from 
the expression on his face. 

“You hated—your 
brother?” The words fell from quivering 
lips. “You hated him. Then you loved 
—me.” 

“Always,” he answered. * * * “You are 
my brother's wife,” he said, slowly. 

“ Why did you not realize 
that I should get even with 
you one day, as sure as you 
were woman and I was 
man ? ” 

Priscilla did not shrink 
back, though the pupils of 
her eyes dilated. Was it 
the wildest thing in the 
world which happened to 
her, or was it not? Without warning the 
sudden rush of a thought, immense and 
strange, swept over her body and soul and 
possessed her—so possessed her that it 
changed her pallor to white flame. It was 
actually he who shrank back a shade, 
because for the moment she looked so near 
unearthly, 

“ I am not afraid of you,” she said, in a 
clear, unshaken voice ■ “ I am not afraid. 
Something is near me which will stand 
between us—something which died today*” 

He almost gasped before the strangeness 
of it, but caught back his breath and re¬ 
covered himself. 

** Died to day ! That's recent enough/’ 
he jeered. “ laCt us hear about it. Who 
was it ? ” 

“It was Hildebrand!” she flung at him. 
“ The church bells were tolling for him when 
I rode away, I could not stay to hear them. 
It killed me. I loved him,” 


“ Pride ami Preju¬ 
dice. " 


Archibald Peythroppe 
laughed, but fear vibrated in 
his voice. “You were so 
very obstinate/' said he. 

“ Why did you drive me to 
such extremities ?” 

The woman stood with 
her hand buried in her 
bosom and the same deadly 
smile on her thin lips, 

“You will ruin no more lives as you have 
ruined mine. You will wring no more hearts 
as you have w'rung mine, I will free the 
world of a poisonous thing. Take that, you 
hound—and that! and that! and that! and 
that! ” 

She had drawn a little gleaming revolver 
and emptied barrel after barrel into Archi¬ 
balds body. “ You’ve done me,” he cried, 
and lay still 

Priscilla was startled by a 
ring at the door, the signal 
of a visitor* The door 
opened, and to tier very 
great surprise Hildebrand 
Peythroppe, and Hilde¬ 
brand Peythroppe only, 
entered the room. 

She 
staggered 

; back, turned as pale as 
death, to put her hands 
before her face. Hilde¬ 
brand was himself for a 
moment much overcome, 
but seeming suddenly to 
remember the necessity of 
using an opportunity which 
might not again occur, he said, in a low 
voice :— 

“Priscilla, fear me not.” 

“ Why should I fear you ?" 

Her shaking voice broke, 
and she held the cloth of his 
sleeve tightly. 

“You are alive—alive ! ” 
with a sudden sweet wild¬ 
ness, “ but it is true the bell 
tolled! While I was crouch¬ 
ing in the dark I called to 
you, who died to-day, to 
stand between us. 
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I was alive, and you see I heard you and 
came,” he answered, hoarsely. 

His eye fell upon an -i n th/MjcW~| 

object which he had not __l 

previously observed. It was 

almost before his face. It was partly covered 

in shadow, but he could see that it was 
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a human figure, 
lively he adjusted 
of his sword-belt 
hold of his pistol. 


Instino 
the clasp 
and laid 
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" She 
innocent, 
less as the fleur-de-lis 
bosom. 


is innocent — as 
as pure, as spat- 
in her 


His voice 
rang out 
with a mad 
laugh* 

‘ 1 M y 
honour! 

Priscilla laid one hand on 
the back of the chair he had 
left to steady herself, for the 
~~ shock of understanding him 

was more than she could 
bear Scarcely knowing that her lips moved 
she called him back. 

“ Hildebrand ! Hildebrand ! Hear me!" 

"Hear you? Have I not heard ?” He 
turned upon her like a madman, “ Have I 
not heard and remembered every word you 
have spoken those eight months and more? 
How you would tear the memory of that 
man from your heart? How you called God 
to witness that you would forget him ? My 
honour ! My honour ! ” 

Priscilla closed her eyes and grasped the 
chair. But she would not bend her head to 
the storm as she bowed it long ago. 

“I am innocent I have done none of 
these things." 

She could find no other words, and he 
would not have listened to more, fur he 
was beside himself, and began to rave again 
while she stood straight and white beside 
the chair. Sometimes his voice was thick, 
as his fury choked him ; sometimes it was 
shrill and wild, when his rage found vent. 
But each time as he paused exhausted to 
draw breath her words came to him 
calm and clear in the moment's 
stillness, 

11 1 am innocent/' 

" How dare you say you are 
innocent ? n he asked. 
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“ It was 
n o t y o u 
—r ea1ly 
not you— 
w horn I 
killed ! 

You are alive — you are 
there ! A man that was 
like you* I, mad with rage, 
slew him—saw him fall*” 
The dying man arose* 

“Take her back all the 
same!” gasped the dying 
voice, “ Devote yourself 
to her day and night. 

You love her,” 

The silenced voice spoke 
no more. 

The girl 
gave a 
choking 

cry. Hildebrand quickly 
stooped and turned the 
body over. There was a 
cut where the hair met the 
temple. He opened the 
waistcoat and thrust his 
hand inside the shirt. 
Then he felt the pulse 
of the limp wrist. 

For a moment he looked at the face 
steadily, almost contemplatively it might 
have seemed, and then drew both arms close 
to the body. 

Archibald Peythroppe, the brother of 
Hildebrand, was dead. 

And thus across the chasm 
of a crime, terrible indeed, 
but necessary, the lovers were 
again united. 
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By E. NESBIT 


A STORY 
FOR CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER VIIT 

THE PRISONERS IN THE TOWER. 

M PRISON E D in the Tower 
of London, accused of high 
treason, and having confessed 
to a too intimate knowledge 
of the Gunpowder Plot, Elfrida 
could not help feeling that it 
would be nice to be back again in her own 
time and at Arden, where, if you left events 
alone and didn't interfere with them by 
any sort of magic mouldiwarpiness, nothing 
dangerous, romantic, or thrilling would ever 
happen. And yet, when she was there, as 
you know, she never could let events alone. 
She and Edred could not be content with 
that castle and that house which, even as 
they stood, would have made you and me so 
perfectly happy. They wanted the treasure, 
and they—Elfrida especially—wanted adven- 
tures. Well, now they had got an adventure, 
both of them. There was no knowing how 


it would turn out, either; and that, after all, 
is the essence of adventures* Edred was 
lodged with Lord Arden and several other 
gentlemen in the White Tower, and Elfrida 
and Lady Arden were in quite a different 
part of the building. And the children 
were not allowed to meet* This, of course, 
made it impossible for either of them to try 
to get back to their own times* For though 
they sometimes quarrelled, as you know, 
they were really fond of each other, and 
most of us would hesitate to leave even a 
person we were not very fond of alone a 
prisoner in the Tower in the time of James L 
and the Gunpowder Plot. 

Elfrida had to wait on her mother and to 
sew at the sampler, which had been thought¬ 
fully brought by the old nurse with her lady s s 
clothes and the clothes Elfrida wore. But 
there were no games, and the only out-of- 
doors Elfrida could get was on a very narrow 
terrace, where you could see the fat, queer- 
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looking ships in the river and the spire of 
St. Paul's. 

Edred was more fortunate. He was 
allowed to play in the garden of the Lieu¬ 
tenant of the Tower. But he did not feel 
much like playing. He wanted to find 
Elfrida and get back to Arden. Everyone 
was very kind to him, but he had to be very 
much quieter than he was used to being, and 
to say “ Sir" and “ Madam," and not to speak 
till he was spoken to. 

One day—for they were there quite a 
number of days—Edred met someone who 
seemed to like answering questions, and this 
made more difference than perhaps you 
would think. 

Edred was walking one bright winter day 
in the private garden of the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, and he saw coming towards him a 
very handsome old gentleman dressed in very 
handsome clothes, and, what is more, the 
clothes blazed with jewels. Now most of 
the gentlemen who w r ere prisoners in the 
Tower at that time thought that their very 
oldest clothes were good enough to wear in 
prison ; so this splendour that was coming 
across the garden was very unusual as well 
as very dazzling, and before Edred could 
remember the rules about not speaking till 
you're spoken to he found that he had 
suddenly bowed and said :— 

“Your servant, sir"; adding, “You do 
look ripping ! " 

“ I do not take your meaning," said the 
gentleman, but he smiled kindly. 

“ I mean how splendid you look.” 

The old gentleman looked pleased. 

“ I am happy to command your admira¬ 
tion," he said. 

“ I mean your clothes," said Edred, and 
then, feeling, with a shock, that this was not 
the way to behave, he added: “ Your face 
is splendid, too; only I've been taught 
manners, and I know you mustn’t tell people 
they're handsome to their faces. Praise to 
the face is open disgrace. Mrs. Honeysett 
says so." 

“Praise to my face isn't open disgrace, 
said the gentleman. “It is a pleasant 
novelty in these walls." 

“ Is it your birthday or anything ? " Edred 
asked. 

“ It is not my birthday," said the gentle¬ 
man, smiling. “ But why the question ? " 

“ Because you're so grand," said Edred. 
“ I suppose you're a prince, then ? " 

“ No, not a prince—a prisoner." 

“Oh, I see," said Edred, as people so often 
do when they don't ; “ and you're going to be 


let out to-day, and you've put on your best 
things to go home in. I am so glad. At 
least, I am sorry you’re going, but I’m glad 
on your account." 

“Thou'rt a fine bold boy," said the gentle¬ 
man ; “ but no, I am a prisoner, and like to 
remain so. And for these gauds "—he swelled 
out his chest so that his diamond buttons 
and ruby earrings and gem-set collar flashed 
in the winter sun—“for these gauds never 
shall it be said that Walter Raleigh let the 
shadow of his prison tarnish his pride in the 
proper arraying of a body that has been 
honoured to kneel before the Virgin Queen." 
He took off his hat at the last words and 
swept it with a flourish nearly to the ground. 

“ Oh ! " cried Edred, “ are you really Sir 
Walter Raleigh ? Oh, how splendid ! And 
now you will tell me all about the golden 
South Americas, and sea-fights, and the 
Armada, and the Spaniards, and what you 
used to play at when you were a little boy." 

“ Aye," said Sir Walter, “ I’ll tell thee tales 
enow. They'll not let me from speaking 
with thee, I warrant. I would," he said, 
looking round impatiently, “ that I could see 
the river again. From my late chamber I 
saw it, and the goodly ships coming in and 
out—the ships that go down into the great 
waters.” He sighed, was silent a moment, 
and then spoke. “ And so thou didst not 
know thine old friend Raleigh ? He was all 
forgot, all forgot ! And yet thou hast rid 
astride my sword ere now, and I have 
played with thee in the court-yard at Arden. 
When England forgets so soon, who can 
expect more from a child ? " 

“ I'm sorry," said Edred, humbly. 

“ Nay," said Sir Walter, pinching his ear 
gently, “ 'tis two years agone, and short years 
have short memories. Thou shalt come with 
me to my chamber and I will show thee a 
chart and a map of Windangocoa, that Her 
Dear Glorious Majesty permitted me to re¬ 
name Virginia, after her great and gracious 
self." 

So Edred, very glad and proud, went hand 
in hand with Sir Walter Raleigh to his apart¬ 
ments, and saw many strange things from 
overseas—dresses of feathers from Mexico, 
and strange images in gold from strange 
islands, and the tip of a narwhal's horn from 
Greenland, with many other things. And 
Sir Walter told him of his voyages and 
his fights, and of how he and Humphrey 
Gilbert, and Adrian Gilbert and little Jack 
Davis, used to sail their toy boats in the 
Long Stream ; and how they used to row in 
and out among the big ships down at the 
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port, and look at the great figure-heads 
standing out high above the water, and 
wonder about them, and about the strange 
lands they came from. 

“And often,” said Sir Walter, “we found 
a sea captain that would tell us lads travel¬ 
lers' tales like these I have told thee. And 
we sailed our little ships, and then we sailed 
our big ships—and here I lie in dock, and 
shall never sail again* But it’s oh to see the 
Devon moors and the clear reaches of the 
Long Stream again ! And that I never shall." 

“Oh, do cheer up, do!” said Edred, 
awkwardly* 11 1 don’t know whether they’ll 
let you go to Devonshire, but I know they’ll 
let you go back to America some day with 
twelve ships* I read about it only yesterday, 
and your ship will he called the Destiny, and 
you’ll sail from the Thames, and Lord Arden 


will see you off and 
kiss you farewell, and 
give you a medal for 
a keepsake. Your son 
will go with you. I 
know it’s true. It’s 
all in the hook.” 

“The book ? ” Sir 
Walter asked ; 14 a 
prophecy, belike ? ” 

“ You can call it 
that if you want 
to," said Ederd, 
cautiously; “but, any¬ 
how, it’s true.” 

Me had read it all in 
the history of Arden. 

“ If it should be 
true,” said Sir Walter 
— and the smile 
came back to his 
merry eyes— 41 and if 
I ever sail to the 
Golden West again, 
shrew me but I will 
sack a Spanish town, 
and bring thee a 
collar of gold and 
pieces of eight — a 
big bagful.” 

“ Thank you very 
much,” said Ed red. 
" It is very kind of 
you ; but I shall not 
be there,” 

And all Sir Walter's 
questions did not 
make him say how 
he knew this, or 
what he meant by it. 

After this he met Sir Walter every day 
in the Lieutenant's garden, and the two 
prisoners comforted each other. At least, 
Edred was comforted, and Sir Walter seemed 
to be. 

However, just now Elfrida and Edred were 
in the Tower and not able to see each other 
—so they could not discuss that or any other 
question, and they always hoped that they 
would meet, but they never did* 

But by and by the Queen thought of 
Lady Arden and decided that she and her 
son Edred ought to be let out of the Tower, 
and she told the King so, and he told 
Lord Somebody or other, who told the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, and behold Lady 
Arden and Edred were abruptly sent home 
in their owm coach, which had been suddenly 
sent for, tc Arden House—but EIfnda was 
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left in charge of the wife of the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, who was a very kind lady. 
So now Elfrida was in the Tower and Edred 
was at Arden House in Soho, and they had 
not been able to speak to each other or 
arrange any plan for getting back to 1908 
and Arden Castle by the sea. 

Of course, Elfrida was kept in the Tower 
because she had sung the rhyme about— 

Please to remember 

The Fifth of November, 

The gunpowder treason and plot. 

And this made people think—or seem to 
think—that she knew all about the Gun¬ 
powder Plot. And so, of course, she did, 
though it would have been very difficult for 
her to show anyone at that time how she 
knew it without being a traitor. 

She was now allowed to see Lord Arden 
every day, and she grew very fond of him. 
He was curiously like her own daddy, who 
had gone away to South America with Uncle 
Jim, and had never come back to his little 
girl. Lord Arden also seemed to grow 
fonder of her every day. “ Thou’rt a bold 
piece,” he'd tell her, “ and thou growest 
bolder with each day. Hast thou no fear 
that thy daddy will have thee whipped for 
answering him so pert ? ” 

“ No,” Elfrida would say, hugging him as 
well as she could for his ruff. “ I know you 
wouldn't beat your girl, don’t I, daddy?” 
And as she hugged him it felt almost like 
hugging her own daddy, who would never 
come home from America. 

So she was almost contented. She knew 
that Lord Arden was not one of those to 
suffer for the Gunpowder Plot. She knew 
from the history of Arden that he would 
just be banished from the Court and end his 
days happily at Arden, and she was almost 
tempted just to go on and let what would 
happen, and stay with this new daddy who 
had lived three hundred years before, and 
pet him and be petted by him. Only, she 
felt that she must do something because of 
Edred. The worst of it was that she could 
not think of anything to do. She did not 
know at all what was happening to Edred— 
whether he was being happy or unhappy. 

As it happened, he was being, if not 
unhappy, at least uncomfortable. Mr. 
Parados, the tutor, who was as nasty a man 
as you will find in any seaside academy for 
young gentlemen, still remained at Arden 
House and taught the boys—Edred and his 
Cousin Richard. Mr. Parados was in high 
favour with the King because he had 
listened to what wasn’t meant for him and 


reported it where it would do most mischief 
—a thing always very pleasing to King 
James I. — and Lady Arden dared not 
dismiss him. Besides, she was ill with 
trouble and anxiety, which Edred could not 
at all soothe by saying again and again, 
“ Father won't be found guilty of treason— 
he won't be executed. He’ll just be sent 
to Arden and live there quietly with you. I 
saw it all in a book.” 

But Lady Arden only cried and cried. 

Mr. Parados was very severe, and rapped 
Edred’s knuckles almost continuously during 
lesson time—and out of it. Said Cousin 
Richard, “ He is for ever bent on spying and 
browbeating of us.” 

“ He’s always messing about—nasty sneak,” 
said Edred. “ I should like to be even with 
him before I go. And I will, too.” 

“ Before you go ? Go whither ? ” Cousin 
Richard asked. 

“ Elfrida and I are going away,” Edred 
began, and then felt how useless it was to 
go on, since even when the 1908 Edred whom 
he was had gone, the 1605 Elfrida and Edred 
would, of course, still be there. That is, 

if- He checked the old questions, which 

he had now no time to consider, and said, in 
a firm tone which was new to him, and which 
Elfrida would have been astonished and 
delighted to hear:— 

“ Yes, I’ve got two things to do—to be 
even with old Parrot-nose—to be revenged 
on him, I mean—and to get Elfrida out of 
the Tower. And I’ll do that first, because 
she’ll like to help with the other.” 

The boys were on the leads, their backs to 
a chimney and their faces towards the trap¬ 
door, which was the only way of getting on to 
the roof. It was very cold, and the north 
wind was blowing, but they had come there 
because it was one of the few places where 
Mr. Parrot-nose could not possibly come 
creeping up behind them to listen to what 
they were saying. 

“Get her out of the Tower?” Dick 
laughed, and then was sad. “ I would we 
could,” he said. 

“ We can," said Edred, earnestly. “ I’ve 
been thinking about it all the time, ever 
since we came out of the Tower, and I know 
the way. I shall want you to help me, Dick 
—you and one grown-up.” He spoke in 
the same firm, self-reliant tone that was so 
new to him. 

“ One grown-up ? ” Dick asked. 

“ Yes. / think nurse would do it, and 
I’m going to find out if we can trust her.” 

“ she ’ d die 
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for any of us Ardens. Aye, and die on the 
rack before she would betray the lightest 
word of any of us.” 

“Then thats all right,” said Edred. 

“ What is thy plot ? ” Dick asked, and he 
did not laugh, though he wanted to. You 
see, Edred looked so very small and weak, 
and the Tower was so very big and strong. 

“ I’m going to get Elfrida out,” said Edred, 
“and I’m going to do it like Lady Nithsdale 
got her husband out. It will be quite easy. 
It all depends on knowing when the guard 
is changed, and I do know that.” 

“ But how did my Lady Nithsdale get my 
Lord Nithsdale out—and from what?” Dick 
asked. 

“ Why, out of the Tower— you know,” 
Edred was beginning, when he remembered 
that Dick did not know and couldn’t know, 
because Lord Nithsdale hadn’t yet been 
taken out of the Tower—hadn’t even been 
put in ; perhaps, for anything Edred knew, 
wasn’t even born yet. So he said:— 

“ Never mind ; I’ll tell you all about Lady 
Nithsdale,” and proceeded to tell Dick, 
vaguely, yet inspiringly, the story of that wise 
and brave lady. / haven’t time to tell you 
the story, but any grown-up who knows 
history will be only too pleased to tell it. 

Dick listened with most flattering interest, 
though it was getting dusk, and colder than 
ever. The lights were lighted in the house, 
and the trap-door had become a yellow 
square. A shadow in this yellow square 
warned Dick, and he pinched Edred’s arm. 

“ Come,” he said, “ and let us apply our¬ 
selves to our books. Virtuous youths always 
act in their preceptors’ absence as they would 
if their preceptors were present. I feel as 
though mine were present. Therefore, I 
take it, I am a virtuous youth-” 

On which the shadow disappeared very 
suddenly, and the two boys, laughing in a 
choking inside sort of way, went down to 
learn their lessons by the light of two gutter¬ 
ing tallow candles in solid silver candlesticks. 

The next day Edred got the old nurse to 
take him to the Court, and because the Queen 
was very fond of I^ady Arden he actually 
managed to see Her Majesty, and, what is 
more, to get permission to visit his father 
and sister in the Tower. The permission 
was written in the Queen’s own hand, and 
bade the Lieutenant of the Tower to admit 
Master Edred Arden and Master Richard 
Arden and an attendant. Then the nurse 
became very busy w’ith sewing, and two 
days went by, and Mr. Parados rapped the 
boys’ fingers and scolded them and scowled 


at them—and wondered why they bore it all 
so patiently. 

Then came The Day, and it was bitterly 
cold, and as the afternoon got older snow 
began to fall. 

“ So much the better,” said the old nurse 
—“so much the better.” 

It was at dusk that the guard was changed 
at the Tower gate, and a quarter of an hour 
before dusk Lord Arden’s carriage stopped 
at the Tower gate and an old nurse in ruff 
and cap and red cloak got out of it and lifted 
out two little gentlemen—one in black, with 
a cloak trimmed with squirrel fur, which was 
Edred, and another, which was Richard, in 
grey velvet and marten’s fur. And the 
Lieutenant was called, and he read the 
Queen’s order and nodded kindly to Edred, 
and they all went in. And as they went 
across the yard to the White Tower, where 
Lord Arden’s lodging was, the snow fell thick 
on their cloaks and furs and froze to the 
stuff, for it was bitter cold. 

And again:— 

“ So much the better,” the nurse said— 
“ so much the better.” 

Elfrida was with Lord Arden—sitting on 
his knee—when the visitors came in. She 
jumped up and greeted Edred with a glad 
cry and a very close hug. 

“ Go with nurse,” he whispered through 
the hug; “ do exactly what she tells you.” 

“ But I’ve made a piece of poetry,” Elfrida 
whispered, “ and now you’re here-” 

“ Do what you're told" whispered Edred 
in a tone she had never heard from him 
before, and so fiercely that she said no more 
about poetry. “We must get you out of 
this,” Edred went on. “ Don’t be a duffer— 
think of Lady Nithsdale.” 

Then Elfrida understood. Her arms fell 
from round Edred’s neck, and she ran back 
to Lord Arden and put her arms round his 
neck and kissed him over and over again. 

“There, there, my maid, there, there,” he 
said, patting her shoulder softly, for she was 
crying. 

“ Come with me to my chamber,” said the 
nurse. “ I would take thy measure for a new 
gown and petticoat.” 

But Elfrida clung closer. “ She does not 
want to leave her dad,” said Lord Arden, 
“ dost thou, my maid ? ” 

“ No, no,” said Elfrida, quite wildly. “ I 
don’t want to leave my daddy ! ” 

“ Come,” said Lord Arden, “ ’tis but for a 
measuring time, and thou’lt come back, sweet 
lamb as thou art Go now, to return the 
more quick! 
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“Good-bye, dear, dear, dear daddy/’ said 
Elfrida, suddenly standing up. “Oh, my 
dear daddy, good-bye." 

“ Why, what a piece of work about a new 
frock l n said the nurse, crossly, “I've no 
patience with 
the child,” and 
she caught 
Elfrtda's hand 
and dragged her 
into the next 
room. 

u Now,” she 
whispered, al¬ 
ready on her 
knees undoing 
Elfrida's gown, 

“not a moment 
to lose, Hold 
thy handkerchief 
to thy face and 
seem to weep as 
we go out. Why, 
thou’rt weeping 
already! So 
much t he 
better! ” 

From under 
her wide hoop 
and petticoat 
the nurse drew 
out the clothes 
that were hidden 
there — a little 
suit of black 
exactly like 
Edred’s — cap, 
cloak, stockings, 
shoes — all like 
Ed red’s to a 
hair. 

And Elfrida, 
before she had 
finished crying, 
stood up, the 
exact image of 
her brother — 

except her face—and that would he hidden 
by the handkerchief. Then, very quickly, 
the nurse went to the door ot the apartment 
and spoke to the guard there. 

“Good lack, good gentleman,” she said, 
“ my little master is ill—he is too frail to 
bear these sad meetings and sadder partings* 
Convoy us, I pray you, to the outer gate, that 
I may find our coach and take him home, 
and afterwards 1 will return for my other 
charge—his noble cousin/' 

“ Is it so ? " said the guard, kindly, “ Poor 

YoL xxx.vi. —30 
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child. Well, such is life, mistress, and we 
all have tears to weep.” 

But he could not leave his post at Lord 
Arden's door to conduct them to the gates* 
But he told them the way, and they crossed 

the courtyard 
alone, and as 
they went the 
snow fell on 
their cloaks and 
fro/e there. 

So that the 
guard at the 
gate, who had 
seen an old 
nurse and two 
little boys go in 
through t h e 
snow, now saw 
an old nurse and 
one little boy go 
out, all snow- 
covered, and the 
little boy ap¬ 
peared to be cry¬ 
ing bitterly; and 
no wonder, the 
nurse explained, 
seeing his dear 
father and sister 
thus. 

“I will con¬ 
vey him to our 
coach, good 
masters/* she 
said to the 
guard, “and re¬ 
turn for my 
other charge, 
young Master 
Richard Arden.” 

And on that 
she got Elfrida, 
in her boy's 
clothes, out at 
the gate nnd into 
the waiting car¬ 
riage. The coachman, by private arrangement 
with the old nurse, was asleep on the box ; 
and the footman, also by previous arrangement, 
was refreshing himself at a tavern near by, 

“ Under the seat,” said the old nurse, and, 
thrusting Elfrida in, shut the coach door and 
left hen And there was Elfrida, dressed like 
a boy, huddled up among the straw at the 
bottom of the coach. 

So far, so good. But the most dangerous 
part of the adventure still remained. The 
nurse got 111 ai'am easily enough ; she was 
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let in by the guards who had seen her come 
out. And as she went slowly across the snowy 
courtyard she heard ring under the gateway 
the stamping feet of the men who had come 
to relieve guard and to be themselves the 
new guard. So far, again, so good. The 
danger lay with the guard at the door of 
Lord Arden's rooms, and in the chance that 
some of the old guard might be lingering 
about the gateway when she came out, not 
with one little boy as they would expect, but 
with two. But this had to be risked. The 
nurse waited as long as she dared, so as 
to lessen the chance of meeting any of 
the old guard as she went out with her 
charges. She waited quietly in a corner 
while Lord Arden talked with the boys, and 
when at last she said, “The time is done, my 
lord,” she already knew that the guard at the 
room door had been changed. 

“So now for it,” said Edred, as he and 
Richard followed the nurse down the narrow 
steps and across the snowy courtyard. 

The new guard saw the woman and two 
boys, and the captain of the guard read the 
Queen's paper, which the old nurse had taken 
care to get back from the Lieutenant. And 
as, plainly, Master Edred Arden and Master 
Richard Arden, with their attendant, had 
passed in, so now they were permitted to 
pass out, and two minutes later a great coach 
was lumbering along the snowy streets, and 
inside it four people were embracing in 
rapture at the success of their stratagem. 

“ But it was Edred thought of it,” said 
Richard, as in honour bound, “ and he 
arranged everything and carried it out.” 

“How splendid of him!” said Elfrida, 
warmly ; and I think it was rather splendid 
of her not to spoil his pride and pleasure in 
this the first adventure he had ever planned 
and executed entirely on his own account. 
She could very easily have spoiled it, you 
know, by pointing out to him that the whole 
thing was quite unnecessary, and that they 
could have got away much more easily by 
going on to a corner in the Tower and saying 
poetry to the Mouldiwarp. 

So they came to Arden House. 

The coachman was apparently asleep 
again, and the footman went round and did 
something to the harness after he had got 
the front door opened, and it was quite easy 
for the nurse to send the footman who opened 
the door to order a meal to be served at once 
for Master Edred and Master Richard. So 
that no one saw that, instead of the two little 
boys who had left Arden House in the after¬ 
noon, three came back to it in the evening. 


Then the nurse took them into the parlour 
and shut the door. 

“ Now,” she said, “ Master Richard will go 
take off his fine suit and Miss Arden will go 
into the little room and change her raiment. 
And for you, Master Edred, you wait here 
with me.” 

When the others had obediently gone the 
nurse stood looking at Edred with eyes that 
grew larger and different, and he stood look¬ 
ing at her with eyes that grew rounder and 
rounder. 

“Why,” he said, at last, “you’re the 
witch—the witch we took the tea and 
things to.” 

“ And if I am?” said she. “ Do you think 
you're the only people who can come back 
into other times? You're not all the world 
yet, Master Arden of Arden. But you’ve got 
the makings of a fine boy and a fine man, 
and I think you’ve learned something in these 
old ancient times.” 

He had. There is not a doubt of it. 
Whether it was being thought important 
enough to be imprisoned in the Tower, or 
whether it was the long talks he had with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, that fine genius and great 
gentleman, or whether it was Mr. Parados's 
knuckle-rappings and scowlings, I do not 
know. But it is certain that this adventure 
was the beginning of the change in Edred 
which ended in his being “ brave and kind 
and wise,” as the old rhyme had told him 
to be. 

“And now,” said the nurse, as Elfrida 
appeared in her girl's clothes, “ there is not 
a moment to lose. Already at the Tower 
they have found out our trick. You must go 
back to your own times.” 

“ She's the witch,” Edred briefly answered 
the open amazement in Llfrida's eyes. 

“There is no time to lose,” the nurse 
repeated. 

“I must be even with old Parados first,"said 
Edred, and so he was; and it took exactly a 
quarter of an hour, and I will tell you all 
about it afterwards. 

When he was even with old Parados the 
old nurse sent Richard to bed, and then 
Elfrida made haste to say: “I did make 
some poetry to call the Mouldiwarp, but it’s 
all about the Tower, and we’re not there 
now. It's no use saying 

Oh, Mouldiwarp, you have the power 
To get us out of this beastly Tower, 

when we’re not in the Tower, and I can't 
think of anything else. And-” 

But the nurse interrupted her. 

“Never jniiid about poetry,” she said: 
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“poetry’s all very well for children, but I 
know a trick worth two of that” 

She led them into the dining-room—where 
the sideboard stood covered with silver—set 
down the candle, lifted down the great salver 
with the arms of Arden engraved upon it, 
and put it on the table* 

She breathed on the salver and traced 
triangles and a circle on the dulled surface— 
and as the mistiness of her breath faded and 
the silver shone out again undimmed, there, 
suddenly, in the middle of the salver, was the 
live white Muuldiwarp of Arden, looking 
extremely cross ! 

11 You've no manners,” it said to the 


pretend they know everything. If I’d come 
the easy poetry way 1 could have taken 
them back as easily* But now—well, it can t 
be helped. Til take them back, of course, but 
it II be a way they won't like. They'll have to 
go on to the top of the roof and jump off.” 

“I don't believe that's necessary,” said the 
witch-nurse. 

“All right,” said the Mouldiwarp ; “ get 
them away yourself, then,” and it actually 
began to disappear* 

“No, no,” said Elfrida; “well do any¬ 
thing you say.” 

“ There’s a foot of snow on the roof,” said 
the witch-nurse* 



H vou've fcO MANNEJC-Si' IT said to tile nuhse." 


nurse, bringing me here in that off-hand, 
rude way, without * With your leave ! p or ‘ By 
your leave ! J Elfrida could easily have made 
some poetry. You know well enough,” it 
added, angrily, “that it's positively painful to 
me to be summoned by your triangles and 
things. Poetry's so easy and simple.” 

“Poetry’s too slow for this night’s work,” 
said the nurse, shortly. “ Come—take the 
children away—and have done with it* fl 

“ You make everything so difficult,” said 
the Mouldiwarp, more crossly than ever ; 
“ that s the worst of people who think they 
Hnow a lot and really only know a little, and 


“So much the better,” said the Mouldi¬ 
warp; “so much the belter. You ought to 
know that.” 

“ You think yourself very clever,” said the 
nurse. 

“ Not half so clever as I am ,” said the 
Mouldiwarp, rather unreasonably, Elfrida 
thought. “There!” it added, sharply, as a 
great hammering at the front door shattered 
the quiet of the night. “There—to the roof 
for your lives ! And I’m not at all sure that 
it's not too late*” 

The knocking was growing louder and 
louder. 


(To he continued\) 
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CURIOSITIES. 

[ IVe shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section^ and to pay for such ns are accepted.] 
Copyright, rgo&j by George JNewnes, Limited, 



HOW DID THEY GET THERE? 

N open in g a boiled e gg recently I discovered 
several words apparently primed in ihe white, 
I cut out the portion of the egg and had it photo¬ 
graphed, and now send you a print. The wording, 
of course, is disconnected, being obviously portions of 
five different lines from a book or paper. No particle 
of the paper remained, hut, as may be seen from the 
photograph, the words showed up very distinctly,— 
Mr. Walter Hart, 24, Weslgate Street, Gloucester. 



A PECULIAR ILLUSION* 

11E accompanying photograph appears to show 
an ogress, wrapped in a white sheet and with 
bandaged head, keeping guard over a baby. In 


reality it is half of the figure of a young lady wear¬ 
ing a white apron, who is holding in hei hand the 
child’s bonnet, w r hich bears a strange resemblance to 
a face. The baby is Molly Roberts, of Garry duff.— 
Miss Annie IL Waring, Summerville, Enniscorthy, 
co. Wexford, Ireland. 



A TRICK WORTH TRYING. 

I AM sending you a photograph which may prove 
of interest to readers of The STRAND, and also 
provide them with no little amusement while trying 
to do the trick themselves. The man seen in the 
picture is merely holding a piece of iron gas-pipe 
and balancing himself on the ledge above the door. 
1 le may even indulge in a swung without fear of 
falling off. The secret of success is to put all the 
weight on the side nearest the door, while pushing 
upwards with the hand at the other end of the pipe* 
If an iron pipe is not available, a thick piece of 
wood will do equally well. —Mr* VV, V. Wagner, 2, 
Longuevillf terpe, fc£|<C Malden, Surrey, 
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A LILLIPUTIAN RESIDENCE, 

'“I'M IF, above illustration shows one of the 
X queerest houses in the United States* Ii is 
four storeys high, yet does not exceed an ordinary 
cottage in height. It is a quaint and picturesque 
combination of many types of architecture. There 
are turrets and domes and battlemented lowers* 
windows of all sizes and shapes, even lo round 
openings like cannon-holes in a warship- Some of 
the windows are scarcely large enough for a face, and 
many window-boxes are like tiny birds* nests* The 
rear of the house is like a miniature hit from a 
Rhine castle. The house itself is said to have been 
bulk by a man of small stature and eccentric ideas, 
and a romantic little story is connected with the place. 
When the house w r as completed -so runs the legend — 
its owner was lonely, and, thinking the most expe¬ 
ditious way to get what he wanted was to advertise in 
the American papers, he inserted a paragraph under 
the heading Wife Wanted.” Scores of letters and 
photographs arrived from hopeful divinities, f rom 
the collection of pictures he selected a beautiful face — 


one that fulfilled his ideal of woman and wife. They 
corresponded and an engagement resulted. The 
prospective bride left her Eastern home and came to 
the eager bridegroom in California. She was a 
magnificent specimen of womanhood —a modern 
Juno, hut, to the horror and complete despair of the 
now undone bridegroom, she was six feet high—for 
him and his house a giantess. Under no possibility 
could he get her into his Diamond Castle,” This 
was an insurmountable obstacle to their marriage* 
and with great sadness they held a consultation and 
decided to part for ever* she taking the return train 
East, leaving orange-blossoms and sunshine to face 
snow-drifts and woe, lie returning to his cold, bleak 
hearth alone- — Helen I.ukens Gant, 1^2* Fast Walnut 
Street, Pasadena, Cal. 

A CANDLE MAKING 
MACHINE. 

11EN visiting an 
old farm in the 
fenlands of Cambridge¬ 
shire I discovered the 
arrangement illumerated. 

It is made of tin and 
consists of four hollow 
pillars alxiut a foot in 
height. The pillars 
open ini■ j the lop, which 
k a square iray. At 
tlie bottom the pillars 
taper to a V, in the 
Ikisc of which are pin’ 
holes. What it was used 
for w as a puzzle to every¬ 
body for many years, 

I at last found out that 
the old farmer in his 
younger days made his 
own candles ; he was 
a shepherd atid obtained 
a good supply of mutton 
fat. A suitable cotton was braided and threaded 
through the tul?cs ; they were llien filled with melted 
fat* When cool the candles were drawn out and used 
in the ordinary way*—Mr* 1 \ R. Salmon, 115, Minard 
Road, Catford, S. E. 

A CLEVER PUZZLE ADDRESS. 
r T^ HOUGH not having a single written word 
X upon it, this envelope reached me from 
London without delay. The address reads : Miss 
Lolly Colyer (Collier)-Fergusson (Fir-goose -sun), 
Ightham Mote, Ivy Hatch* Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Ighchain Mole is indicated by a small sketch of the 
house itselfi w^hich is well known in the county* — 
Miss ColyerKergusson, Ighlham Mote, Ivy Hatch, 
near Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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CAN YOU SEE HIM? 

N OW, my sli unhand-writers 
bonny, 

See this face ? Don't grin ; 
For, says Pitman, “This is 
Johnnie 

With a dean-shaved chin.” 

— Mr, G. Kennedy Chryslie, 
1 7 7 Pierremont Crescent, 
I birlingion. 


flledical fall i.e, ftksir-uafj-sait 

MACHLI BAZAR, CAWNPORE. 


Wa have in our stoofc 
very much famous me¬ 
dicines English, fa¬ 
shions patent of differ¬ 
ent diseases which are 
examined several tiroes 
and founded good result 
and new stock to hand 
from England. 


AIR RIFLE 

775 The above can filled up with atr when 
bird* on catching the top of the Rifle then n sound 
will be like gun, and can filled up with small CAtrrtf 
and birds can die and this very useful for practing 
purposes and also no license are required. 

Ks P 5 each* 

774 Do* Do, for Infants false Ritls, 

Rs. i-8 and 3 each. 


Vinolla Tooth Powder- 

The above are for much useful of tooth pains each phial As 10 
Carbolic tooth powder pure and real each tin tf g 

Do do Unreal 4. 


NOVEL USE OF AN OLD ROOT* 

^HILE cycling during my last holiday between 
Colcrne and Hath I came across this novel 
use of an old boot* The Leather of the brake was 
worn quite away and the old hoot had been fixed on 
the brake shoe. The lop of the boot fitted tight over 
the shoe and so kept in position. It had evidently 
been in use for some lime, since the heel was com¬ 
pletely worn down where the wheel had rubbed 
against it. — Mr. E, K. L. Taylor* Foisted School, 
Essex, 


MORE QUEER ENGLISH 
AM enclosing three cuttings from a native shop¬ 
keeper's catalogue* They are, 1 think, jewels 
of their kind, and fully bear out the truth of the sav ¬ 
ing that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing* For 
instance, is it not pathetic to know that * f Birds on 
catching the top of the rilie . . . can die ” ? Also, 
would not the makers of Vinolia Tooth Powder be 
pleased to know r that the since rest form of flattery is 
only worth annas four?—A Reader in India. 




A TELLTALE CANDLE 

L AST summer, while taking some 
flashlight photographs of Mull ion 
Cave in Cornwall, I obtained the picture 
I now send you. I had the camera point¬ 
ing towards the entrance of the cave. 
The ray of sunlight was coming through 
a rift above the entrance. After l had 
fixed up the camera and had opened the 
lens to give an exposure before operating 
the flashlight, 1 found I had forgotten 
something, and, taking one of my I wo 
candles to light my way over the rocks, 
1 proceeded to the entrance and back 
again. I never gave a thought as to 
there being any likelihood of its having 
any effect on ihe film, and I was very 
much surprised, on developing and print¬ 
ing, to find my erratic journey so clearly 
show n h — Mr. J ,c< >nard Bay n es, Capr i, 
Raldock Road, Eetchworth, Jlitchin. 
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A SNAKE TWICE CAUGHT IN ONE TRAP, 

A BLACK snaktj over five feet long* was 
found one morning by a rabbiter in an 
ordinary rabbi: trap* and brought into town by 
him exactly as shown in the picture. The posi¬ 
tion of ihe snake, caught apparently twice, is a 
mystery, but the supposition is that as he was 
gliding over the trap to enter a rabbit burrow 
he suddenly changed his mind and doubled over 


A PLAGUE OF GRASSHOPPERS. 

N ' OT many months ago the town of Parkes* New 
South Wales, was visited by a plague of grass* 
hpppcrs, and I am sending you a photograph which 
will give some idea of what such a visitation means, 
They filled the air and covered the ground, which 
seemed literally to move with them. — Rev. K. Seymour 
Smith, Rectory, Parkes, New South Wales. 


to turn back, 
bore the single 
trap, was pressed 
d o w n when 
t he snake put 
two lengths of Ids 
body upon it, and 
thus caught him 
in the position in 
which we Imd him. 
Y u r once Lbe 
sub ietv of the 
serpent was at Faull ► 
The photograph 
was taken by Mr. 
Dick, Parke s 
TNLS.W.— Rev, K + 
Seymour Smith, 
Rectory, Parkes, 
New South 
Wales. 


The lip of the gin, which 
weight without snapping the 


1HS REQUEST WAS GRANTED. 

1 SENI> you an application for leave submitted by 
one of my clerks. Such letters are styled by 
some as *' More English as S 1 e is Wrote,” but in this 
case I am afraid it must be, " More English as She is 
Brutally Murdered.*’ Needless to say, on the strength 
of his application ihe clerk obtained his leave* but he 
was advised not to “ paint * s his eye.— Mr. T, Uung, 
Headquarters Magistrate, Monywa, Burma. 
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A NOISY NESTING-PLACE* 

9 pilfS thrush’s nest, which is built on the levers of 
X ft signal-post t first caught my eye from the 
carriage window of a train running into Cromer, and 
I have pointed it out to several passengers at different 
times. The extraordinary thing about it, however, is 
that the lever actually moved the nest a little each 
lime the signal was used, which would be For every 
train running into Cromer Great Eastern Railway 
station. The photograph had to l>e taken from 
the bank of a cutting to enable the eggs to be 
clearly seen, — Mr. R. M. Ling, North Walsham, 
Norfolk. 


then swung so that it enters a smooth stream of water 
flowing from a tap at about three inches from the 
mouth of the latter, it will be found that the ball will 
remain in the water, and that the thread w ill make an 
angle of about thirty degrees with a vertical line 
passing through the ball. The latter, it should be 
added, must lie thoroughly wetted before this result 
is produced*— Mr* 1 L T* Feather, 48, Hill Street, 
St. Albans, Herts. 

SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH’S CHESS PROBLEM* 



T llE above is the solution to Mr. J, Wallis's 
problem in the last number, which was to 
control every square by using four queens and a 
knight. By the publication of this solution the series 
of this class of problem is completed* It has been 
shown that four queens with a rook, bishop, pawn, 
or knight can command the board. There only 
remains the king, who should not be neglected, He 
may lake the place of the pawn in last month's 
position, nr he may be placed on a square which is 
obvious in the above. 


ANOTHER PARADOX. 



Tours in which the knight travels to every square 
of the chessboard in sixty-four moves are familiar, 
but Mr. J* Wallis proposes a novelty in which the 
moves are alternately those of a knight and a bishop. 
They leave the bishop’s square together, and make 
first a knighfs move and then a bishop's move—and 
so on, alternately. On the sixty-fourth move they 
arrive at the square from which they started, having 
stopped on every square on the way. They might 
have started from any square, and either knight or 
bishop might have had [he first move* The solution 
will appear next month* 


ANOTHER " REVERSIBLE “ WORD. 

A ST month you gave an example of a word so 
written that it read the same when turned 



upside down Such words are very few and far 
between, but 1 have succeeded in discovering another, 
for which l hope you will be able to find n corner.— 
Mr Y r K. Allison, J.awienceville School, Lawrence- 
viile, New Jersey! V.S.A- 
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A Reminiscence of Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 


By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 

I.—The Singular Experience of Mr. John Scott Eccles. 


FIND it recorded in my note¬ 
book that it was a bleak and 
windy day towards the end 
of March in the year 1892. 
Holmes had received a tele¬ 
gram whilst we sat at our 
lunch, and he had scribbled a reply. He 
made no remark, but the matter remained in 
his thoughts, for he stood in front of the fire 
afterwards with a thoughtful face, smoking 
his pipe, and casting an occasional glance at 
the message. Suddenly he turned upon me 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eyes. 

“I suppose, Watson, we must look upon 
you as a man of letters,” said he “ How do 
you define the word * grotesque ’ ? ” 

“Strange—remarkable,” I suggested. 

He shook his head at my definition. 

“ There is surely something more than 
that,” said he ; “ some underlying suggestion 
of the tragic and the terrible. If you cast 
your mind back to some of those narratives 
with which you have afflicted a long-suffering 
public, you will recognise how often the 
grotesque has deepened into the criminal. 
Think of that little affair of the red-headed 
men. 'That was grotesque enough in the 
outset, and yet it ended in a desperate 
attempt at robbery. Or, again, there was 
that most grotesque affair of the five orange 
pips, which led straight to a murderous con¬ 
spiracy. The word puts me on the alert.” 

“ Have you it there? ” I asked. 

He read the telegram aloud. 

“ Have just had most incredible and gro¬ 
tesque experience. May I consult you ?— 
Scott Eccles, Post Office, Charing Cross.” 

“ Man or woman ? ” I asked. 

“Oh, man, of course. No woman would 
ever send a reply-paid telegram. She would 
have come.” 


“ Will you see him ?” 

“ My dear Watson, you know how bored 
I have been since we locked up Colonel 
Carruthers. My mind is like a racing engine, 
tearing itself to pieces because it is not con¬ 
nected up with the work for which it was built. 
Life is commonplace, the papers are sterile ; 
audacity and romance seem to have passed 
for ever from the criminal world. Can you 
ask me, then, whether I am ready to look 
into any new problem, however trivial it may 
prove ? But here, unless I am mistaken, is 
our client.” 

A measured step was heard upon the 
stairs, and a moment later a stout, tall, grey- 
whiskered and solemnly respectable person 
was ushered into the room. His life history 
was written in his heavy features and pompous 
manner. From his spats to his gold-rimmed 
spectacles he was a Conservative, a Church¬ 
man, a good citizen, orthodox and conven¬ 
tional to the last degree. But some amazing 
experience had disturbed his native com¬ 
posure and left its traces in his bristling hair, 
his flushed, angry cheeks, and his flurried, 
excited manner. He plunged instantly into 
his business. 

“ I have had a most singular and unplea¬ 
sant experience, Mr. Holmes,” said he. 
“ Never in my life have I been placed in 
such a situation. It is most improper—most 
outrageous. I must insist upon some ex¬ 
planation.” He swelled and puffed in his 
anger. 

“Pray sit down, Mr. Scott Eccles,” said 
Holmes, in a soothing voice. “ May I ask, 
in the first place, why you came to me 
at all?” 

“ Well, sir, it did not appear to be a matter 
which concerned the police, and yet, when 
you have heard the facts, you must admit 
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that I could not leave it where it was* Private 
detectives are a class with whom I have 
absolutely no sympathy, but none the less, 

having heard your name-" 

“ Quite so. But, in the second place, why 
did you not come at once? M 
14 What do you mean ?** 

Holmes glanced at his watch, 

“ It is a quarterpast two," he said, “Your 
telegram was dispatched about one. But no 
one can glance at your toilet and attire with¬ 
out seeing that your disturbance dates from 
the moment of your waking.” 

Our client smoothed down his unbrushed 
hair and felt his unshaven chin, 

“You are right, Mr. Holmes* I never 
gave a thought to my toilet. I was only too 


glad to get out of such a house* But I'have 
been running round making inquiries before 
1 came to you* I went to the house agents, 
you know, and they said that Mr* Garcias 
rent was paid up all right, and that every¬ 
thing was in order at Wistaria Lodge*" 

“Come, come, sir,” said Holmes, laughing. 
“You are like my friend Dr Watson, who 
has a bad habit of telling his stories wrong 
end foremost. Please arrange your thoughts 
and let me know, in their due sequence, 
exactly what those events are which have 
sent you out unbrushed and unkempt, with 
dress boots and waistcoat buttoned awry, in 
search of advice and assistance." 

Our client looked down with a rueful face 
at his own unconventional appearance. 
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“I’m sure it must look very bad, Mr. 
Holmes, and I am not aware that in my 
whole life such a thing has ever happened 
before. But I will tell you the whole queer 
business, and when I have done so you will 
admit, I am sure, that there has been enough 
to excuse me.” 

But his narrative was nipped in the bud. 
There was a bustle outside, and Mrs. Hudson 
opened the door to usher in two robust and 
official-looking individuals, one of whom was 
well known to us as Inspector Gregson of 
Scotland Yard, an energetic, gallant, and, 
within his limitations, a capable officer. He 
shook hands with Holmes, and introduced 
his comrade as Inspector Baynes of the 
Surrey Constabulary. 

“ We are hunting together, Mr. Holmes, 
and our trail lay in this direction.” He 
turned his bulldog eyes upon our visitor. 
“ Are you Mr. John Scott Eccles, of Popham 
House, Lee ? ” 

“ I am.” 

“ We have been following you about all 
the morning.” 

“ You traced him through the telegram, no 
doubt,” said Holmes. 

“ Exactly, Mr. Holmes. We picked up 
the scent at Charing Cross Post Office and 
came on here.” 

“ But why do you follow me ? What do 
you want?” 

“ We wish a statement, Mr. Scott Eccles, 
as to the events which led up to the death 
last night of Mr. Aloysius Garcia, of Wistaria 
Lodge, near Esher." 

Our client had sat up with staring eyes 
and every tinge of colour struck from his 
astonished face. 

“ Dead ? Did you say he was dead?” 

“Yes, sir, he is dead.” 

“ But how ? An accident ? ” 

“ Murder, if ever there was one upon 
earth.” 

“ Good God ! This is awful! You don’t 
mean—you don’t mean that I am suspected ?” 

“A letter of yours was found in the dead 
man’s pocket, and we know by it that you 
had planned to pass last night at his house.” 

“So I did.” 

“ Oh, you did, did you ? ” 

Out came the official note book. 

“ Wait a bit, Gregson,” said Sherlock 
Holmes. “ All you desire is a plain state¬ 
ment, is it not ? ” 

“ And it is my duty to warn Mr. Scott 
Eccles that it may be used against him.” 

“ Mr. Eccles was going to tell us about it 
when you entered the room. I think, Watson, 


a brandy and soda would do him no harm. 
Now, sir, I suggest that you take no notice 
of this addition to your audience, and that 
you proceed with your narrative exactly as 
you would have done had you never been 
interrupted.” 

Our visitor had gulped off the brandy and 
the colour had returned to his face. With a 
dubious glance at the inspector’s note-book, 
he plunged at once into his extraordinary 
statement. 

“I am a bachelor,” said he, “and, being 
of a sociable turn, I cultivate a large number 
of friends. Among these are the family of 
a retired brewer called Melville, living at 
Albemarle Mansion, Kensington. It was at 
his table that I met some weeks ago a young 
fellow named Garcia. He was, I under¬ 
stood, of Spanish descent and connected in 
some way with the Embassy. He spoke 
perfect English, was pleasing in his manners, 
and as good-looking a man as ever I saw in 
my life. 

“ In some way we struck up quite a friend¬ 
ship, this young fellow and I. He seemed 
to take a fancy to me from the first, and 
within two days of our meeting he came to 
see me at Lee. One thing led to another, 
and it ended in his inviting me out to spend 
a few days at his house, Wistaria Lodge, 
between Esher and Oxshott. Yesterday 
evening I went to Esher to fulfil this engage¬ 
ment. 

“ He had described his household to me 
before I went there. He lived with a 
faithful servant, a countryman of his own, 
who looked after all his needs. This fellow 
could speak English and did his house¬ 
keeping for him. Then there was a wonderful 
cook, he said, a half-breed whom he had 
picked up in his travels, who could serve 
an excellent dinner. I remember that he 
remarked what a queer household it was to 
find in the heart of Surrey, and that I agreed 
with him, though it has proved a good deal 
queerer than I thought. 

“ I drove to the place—about two miles 
on the south side of Esher. The house was 
a fair-sized one, standing back from the road, 
with a curving drive which was banked with 
high evergreen shrubs. It was an old, tumble- 
down building in a crazy state of disrepair. 
When the trap pulled up on the grass-grown 
drive in front of the blotched and weather- 
stained door, I had doubts as to my wisdom 
in visiting a man whom I knew so slightly. 
He opened the door himself, however, and 
greeted nie with a great show of cordiality. 
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melancholy, swarthy individual, who led the 
way, my bag in his hand, to my bedroom. 
The whole place was depressing. Our 
dinner was tete-a-tete , and though my host did 
his best to be entertaining, his thoughts 
seemed to continually wander, and he talked 
so vaguely and wildly that I could hardly 
understand him. He continually drummed 
his fingers on the table, gnawed his nails, 
and gave other signs of nervous impatience. 
The dinner itself was neither well served nor 
well cooked, and the gloomy presence of the 
taciturn servant did not help to enliven us. 
I can assure you that many times in the 
course of the evening I wished that I could 
invent some excuse which would take me 
back to Lee. 

“ One thing comes back to my memory 
which may have a bearing upon the business 
that you two gentlemen are investigating. I 
thought nothing of it at the time. Near the 
end of dinner a note was handed in by the 
servant. I noticed that after my host had 
read it he seemed even more distrait and 
strange than before. He gave up all pre¬ 
tence at conversation and sat, smoking 
endless cigarettes, lost in his own thoughts, 
but he made no remark as to the contents. 
About eleven I was glad to go to bed. Some 
time later Garcia looked in at my door—the 
room was dark at the time—and asked me if 
I had rung. I said that I had not. He 
apologized for having disturbed me so late, 
saying that it was nearly one o’clock. I 
dropped off after this and slept soundly all 
night. 

“ And now I come to the amazing part of 
my tale. When I awoke it was broad day¬ 
light. I glanced at my watch, and the time 
was nearly nine. I had particularly asked to 
be called at eight, so I was very much 
astonished at this forgetfulness. I sprang up 
and rang for the servant. There was no 
response. I rang again and again, with the 
same result. Then I came to the conclusion 
that the bell was out of order. I huddled 
on my clothes and hurried downstairs in an 
exceedingly bad temper to order some hot 
water. You can imagine my surprise when 
I found that there was no one there. I 
shouted in the hall. There was no answer. 
Then I ran from room to room. All were 
deserted. My host had shown me which 
was his bedroom the night before, so I 
knocked at the door. No reply. I turned 
the handle and walked in. The room was 
empty, and the bed had never been slept in. 
He had gone with the rest. The foreign 
host, the foreign footman, the foreign cook, 


all had vanished in the night! That was the 
end of my visit to Wistaria Lodge.” 

Sherlock Holmes was rubbing his hands 
and chuckling as he added this bizarre in¬ 
cident to his collection of strange episodes. 

“Your experience is, so far as I know, 
perfectly unique,” said he. “ May I ask, 
sir, what you did then ? ” 

“ I was furious. My first idea was that I 
had been the victim of some absurd practical 
joke. I packed my things, banged the hall 
door behind me, and set off for Esher, with 
my bag in my hand. I called at Allan 
Brothers’, the chief land agents in the village, 
and found that it was from this firm that the 
villa had been rented. It struck me that the 
whole proceeding could hardly be for the 
purpose of making a fool of me, and that the 
main object must be to get out of the rent. 
It is late in March, so quarter-day is at hand. 
But this theory would not work. The agent 
was obliged to me for my warning, but told 
me that the rent had been paid in advance. 
Then I made my way to town and called at 
the Spanish Embassy. The man was unknown 
there. After this I went to see Melville, at 
whose house I had first met Garcia, but I 
found that he really knew rather less about 
him than I did. Finally, when I got your 
reply to my wire I came out to you, since I 
understand that you are a person who gives 
advice in difficult cases. But now, Mr. 
Inspector, I understand, from what you said 
when you entered the room, that you can 
carry the story on, and that some tragedy has 
occurred. I can assure you that every word 
I have said is the truth, and that, outside of 
what I have told you, I know absolutely 
nothing about the fate of this man. My 
only desire is to help the law in every 
possible way.” 

“I am sure of it, Mr. Scott Eccles—I am 
sure of it,” said Inspector Gregson, in a very 
amiable tone. “ I am bound to say that 
everything which you have said agrees very 
closely with the facts as they have come to 
our notice. For example, there was that 
note which arrived during dinner. Did you 
chance to observe what became of it ? ” 

“Yes, I did. Garcia rolled it up and 
threw it into the fire.” 

“ What do you say to that, Mr. Baynes ? ” 

The country detective was a stout, puffy, 
red man, whose face was only redeemed 
from grossness by two extraordinarily bright 
eyes, almost hidden behind the heavy creases 
of cheek and brow. With a slow smile he 
drew a folded and discoloured scrap of paper 
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“It was a dog-grate, Mr. Holmes* and he 
overpitched it, I picked this out unburned 
from the bark of it.” 

Holmes smiled his appreciation, 

“ You must have examined the house very 
carefully, to find a single pellet of paper” 


right, green baize* God speed, D/ It is a 
woman's writing, done with a sharp-pointed 
pen, but the address is either done with 
another pen or by someone else. It is 
thicker and bolder, as you see.” 

“A very remarkable note,” said Holmes. 
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“I did, Mr. Holmes* It’s my way* Shall 
I read it, Mr. Gregson?” 

The Londoner nodded. 

“The note is written upon ordinary creain¬ 
laid paper without watermark. It is a quarter- 
sheet, The paper is cut off in two snips with 
a short bladed scissors. It has been folded 
over three times and sealed with purple wax, 
put on hurriedly and pressed down with some 
flat, oval object* It is addressed to Mr. 
Garcia, Wistaria Lodge. It says : * Our own 
colours, green and white. Green open, white 
shut Main stair, first corridor, seventh 


glancing it over. “ I must compliment you, 
Mr. Baynes, upon your attention to detail 
in your examination of it. A few trifling 
points might be added. The oval seal is 
undoubtedly a plain sleeve-link—what else 
is of such a shape ? The scissors were bent 
nail-scissors, Short as the two snips are, 
you can distinctly see the same slight curve 
in each.” 

The country detective chuckled* 

“ I thought I had squeezed all the juice 
out of it. hut I ffee there was a little over,” 
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nothing of the note except that there was 
something on hand, and that a woman, as 
usual, was at the bottom of it.” 

Mr. Scott Eccles had fidgeted in his seat 
during this conversation. 

“ 1 am glad you found the note, since it 
corroborates my story,” said he. “ But I beg 
to point out that I have not yet heard what 
has happened to Mr. Garcia, nor what has 
become of his household.” 

“ As to Garcia,” said Gregson, “ that is 
easily answered. He was found dead this 
morning upon Oxshott Common, nearly 
a mile from his home. His head had been 
smashed to pulp by heavy blows of a sand¬ 
bag or some such instrument, which had 
crushed rather than wounded. It is a 
lonely corner, and there is no house within 
a quarter of a mil£ of the spot. He had 
apparently been struck down first from 
behind, but his assailant had gone on beat¬ 
ing him long after he was dead. It was a 
most furious assault. There are no foot¬ 
steps nor any clue to the criminals.” 

“ Robbed ? ” 

“ No, there was no attempt at robbery.” 

“This is very painful—very painful and 
terrible,” said Mr. Scott Eccles, in a 
querulous voice ; “ but it is really uncom¬ 
monly hard upon me. I had nothing to 
do with my host going off upon a nocturnal 
excursion and meeting so sad an end. How 
do I come to be mixed up with the case ? ” 

“Very simply, sir,” Inspector Baynes 
answered. “ The only document found in 
the pocket of the deceased was a letter 
from you saying that you would be with 
him on the night of his death. It was the 
envelope of this letter which gave us the 
dead man’s name and address. It was after 
nine this morning when we reached his 
house and found neither you nor anyone else 
inside it. I wired to Mr. Gregson to run you 
down in London while I examined Wistaria 
Lodge. Then I came into town, joined Mr. 
Gregson, and here we are.” 

“ I think now,” said Gregson, rising, “ we 
had best put this matter into an official shape. 
You will come round with us to the station, 
Mr. Scott Eccles, and let us have your state¬ 
ment in writing.” 

“ Certainly, I will come at once. But I 
retain your services, Mr. Holmes. I desire 
you to spare no expense and no pains to get 
at the truth.” 

My friend turned to the country inspector. 

“ I suppose that you have no objection to 
my collaborating with you, Mr. Baynes?” 

“ Highly honoured, sir, I am sure.” 


“ You appear to have been very prompt 
and businesslike in all that you have done. 
Was there any clue, may I ask, as to the 
exact hour that the man met his death ? ” 

“ He had been there since one o’clock. 
There was rain about that time, and his 
death had certainly been before the rain.” 

“ But that is perfectly impossible, Mr. 
Baynes,” cried our client. “ His voice is un¬ 
mistakable. I could swear to it that it was 
he who addressed me in my bedroom at that 
very hour.” 

“Remarkable, but by no means impos¬ 
sible,” said Holmes, smiling. 

“ You have a clue ? ” asked Gregson. 

“ On the face of it the case is not a very 
complex one, though it certainly presents 
some novel and interesting features. A 
further knowledge of facts is necessary 
before I would venture to give a final and 
definite opinion. By the way, Mr. Baynes, 
did you find anything remarkable besides 
this note in your examination of the house ? ” 

The detective looked at my friend in a 
singular way. 

“ There were,” said he, “ one or two very 
remarkable things. Perhaps when I have 
finished at the police-station you would care 
to come out and give me your opinion of 
them.” 

“ I am entirely at your service,” said 
Sherlock Holmes, ringing the bell. “You 
will show these gentlemen out, Mrs. Hudson, 
and kindly send the boy with this telegram. 
He is to pay a five-shilling reply.” 

We sat for some time in silence after our 
visitors had left. Holmes smoked hard, with 
his brows drawn down over his keen eyes, 
and his head thrust forward in the eager way 
characteristic of the man. 

“Well, Watson,” he asked, turning suddenly 
upon m_, “what do you make of it ?” 

“ I can make nothing of this mystification 
of Scott Eccles." 

“ But the crime ? ” 

“ Well, taken with the disappearance of 
the man’s companions, I should say that they 
were in some way concerned in the murder 
and had fled from justice.” 

“ That is certainly a possible point of view. 
On the face of it you must admit, however, 
that it is very strange that his two servants 
should have been in a conspiracy against 
him and should have attacked him on the 
one night when he had a guest. They had 
him alone at their mercy every other night 
in the week.” 

“ Then why did they fly ? ” 

“ Quite so Why did they fly ? There is 
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a big fact. Another big fact is the remark* 
able experience of our client, Scott Eccles. 
Now, my dear Watson, is it beyond the limits 
of human ingenuity to furnish an explanation 
which would cover both these big facts? If 
it were one which would also admit of the 
mysterious note with its very curious phrase¬ 
ology, why, then it would be worth accepting 
as a temporary hypothesis. If the fresh facts 
which come to our knowledge all fit them¬ 
selves into the scheme, then our hypothesis 
may gradually become a solution.” 

“ But what is our hypothesis ? ” 

Holmes leaned back in his chair with half- 
closed eyes. 

“ You must admit, my dear Watson, that 
the idea of a joke is impossible. There were 
grave events afoot, as the sequel showed, 
and the coaxing of Scott Eccles to Wistaria 
Lodge had some connection with them.” 

“ But what possible connection ? ” 

“ Let us take it link by link. There is, on 
the face of it, something unnatural about this 
strange and sudden friendship between the 
young Spaniard and Scott Eccles. It was 
the former who forced the pace. He called 
upon Eccles at the other end of London on 
the very day after he first met him, and he 
kept in close touch with him until he got 
him down to Esher. Now, what did he want 
with Eccles? What could Eccles supply? I 
see no charm in the man. He is not particu¬ 
larly intelligent -not a man likely to be con 
genial to a quick-witted I>atin. Why, then, 
was he picked out from all the other people 
whom Garcia met as particularly suited to 
his purpose ? Has he any one outstanding 
quality ? I say that he has. He is the very 
type of conventional British respectability, and 
the very man as a witness to impress another 
Briton. You saw yourself how neither of 
the inspectors dreamed of questioning his 
statement, extraordinary as it was.” 

“ But what was he to witness ? ” 

“ Nothing, as things turned out, but every¬ 
thing had they gone another way. That is 
how I read the matter.” 

“ I see, he might have proved an alibi.” 

M Exactly, my dear Watson ; he might 
have proved an alibi. We will suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that the household of 
Wistaria Lodge are confederates in some 
design. The attempt, whatever it may be, is 
to come off, we will say, before one o’clock. 
By some juggling of the clocks it is quite 
possible that they may have got Scott Eccles 
to bed earlier than he thought, but in any 
case it is likely that when Garcia went out of 
his way to tell him that it was one it was 
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really not more than twelve. If Garcia 
could do whatever he had to do and be back 
by the hour mentioned he had evidently a 
powerful reply to any accusation. Here was 
this irreproachable Englishman ready to swear 
in any court of law that the accused was in 
his house all the time. It was an insurance 
against the worst.” 

“ Yes, yes, I see that. But how about the 
disappearance of the others ? ” 

“ 1 have not all my facts yet, but 1 do not 
think there are any insuperable difficulties. 
Still, it is an error-to argue in front of your 
data. You find yourself insensibly twisting 
them round to fit your theories.” 

“ And the message ? ” 

“How did it run? ‘Our own colours, 
green and white,’ Sounds like racing. 

1 Green open, white shut.’ TJiat is clearly 
a signal. ‘ Main stair; first corridor, seventh 
right, green baize.’ This is an assignation. 
We may find a jealous husband at the 
bottom of it all. It was clearly a dangerous 
quest. She would not have said ‘God 
speed’ had it not been so. ‘ D.’ — that 
should be a guide.” 

“ The man was a Spaniard. I suggest 
that ‘ D ’ stands for Dolores, a common 
female name in Spain.” 

“ Good, Watson, very good — but quite 
inadmissible. A Spaniard would write to a 
Spaniard in Spanish. The writer of this 
note is certainly English. Well, we can only 
possess our souls in patience, until this 
excellent inspector comes back for us. 
Meanwhile we can thank our lucky fate 
which has rescued us for a few short hours 
from the insufferable fatigues of idleness.” 

An answer had arrived to Holmes’s tele¬ 
gram before our Surrey officer had returned. 
Holmes read it, and was about to place it in 
his note book when he caught a glimpse of 
my expectant face. He tossed it across with 
a laugh. 

“ We are moving in exalted circles,” said 
he. 

The telegram was a list of names and 
addresses : “ Lord Harringby, The Dingle; 
Sir George Ffolliott, Oxshott Towers ; Mr. 
Hynes Hynes, J.P., Purdey Place; Mr. 
James Baker Williams, Forton Old Hall ; 
Mr. Henderson, High Gable ; Rev. Joshua 
Stone, Nether Walsling.” 

“This is a very obvious way of limiting 
our field of operations,” said Holmes. “No 
doubt Baynes, with his methodical mind, 
has already adopted some similar plan.” 

“ I don't c|diie understand.” 
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“ Well, my dear fellow, we have already 
arrived at the conclusion that the message 
received by Garcia at dinner was an appoint 
ment or an assignation. Now, if the obvious 
reading of it is correct, and in order to keep 
this tryst one has to ascend a main stair and 
seek the seventh door in a corridor, it is pec 
fectly clear that the house is a very large one* 
It is equally certain that this House cannot he 
more than a mite or two from Oxshott, since 
Garcia was walking in that direction, and 
hoped, according to my reading of the facts, 
to be back in Wistaria Lodge in time to avail 
himself of an alibi, which would only be valid 
up to one o’clock. As the number of large 
houses close to Oxshott must be limited, I 
adopted the obvious method of sending to 


the agents mentioned by Scott Eceles and 
obtaining a list of them* Here they are in 
this telegram, and the other end of our 
tangled skein must lie among them* 11 

It was nearly six o'clock before we found 
ourselves in the pretty Surrey village of Esher, 
with Inspector Baynes as our companion* 

Holmes and 1 had taken things for the 
night, and found comfortable quarters at the 
Bull, Finally we set out in the company 
of the detective on our visit to Wistaria 
Lodge, It was a cold, dark March evening, 
with a sharp wind and a fine rain beating 
upon our faces, a fit setting for the wild 
common over which our road passed and the 
tragic goal to which it led us. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A TVI-ICAI. I.AMPSCA^'E IN UGANDA* 


“MY AFRICAN JOURNEY." 


BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 

VII.— "ON SAFARI." 


C)W the reader must really look 
at the map. To this point we 
have proceeded by train and 
steamer with all the power and 
swiftness of modern communi¬ 
cation* If we have traversed 
wild and lonely lands, it has been in a rail¬ 
way carriage. We have disturbed the Hon 
with the locomotive, and all our excursions 
have but led back to the iron road, But at 
Ripon Falls we are to let go our hold upon 
machinery, Steam and all it means is to 
be shut off. We are “to cut the painter,” 
and, losing the impulsion of the great ship, 
are for awhile to paddle about upon a vast 
expanse in a little cock-boat of our own. 
Back towards Mombasa, three days' journey 
will cover nine hundred miles. Forward, 
you will be lucky to make forty in the" same 
time. Return at this moment is swift and 
easy. In a week it will be perhaps im¬ 
possible* Going on means going through* 
Everywhere great pathways are being cut 
into Africa, We have followed for nearly a 
thousand miles one leading from the East 
towards the centre* Far away from the 
North another line has been thrust forward 
by British efforts in peace and war* From 
Alexandria to Cairo, from Cairo to Wady 
Haifa, from Haifa to Berber, from Berber 


to Khartoum, from Khartoum to Fashoda, 
from Fashoda to Gondokoro, over a dis- 
tance of nearly three thousand miles, 
stretches an uninterrupted service of trains 
and steamers. But between the landing- 
stage at Jinja and the landing - stage at 
Gondokoro there opens a wide gulf of yet 
unbridged, uncontpiered wilderness and 
jungle, across which and through which the 
traveller must crawl painfully and at a foot’s 
pace, always amid difficulty and never wholly 
without danger. It is this gulf which we are 
now to traverse. 

The distance from the Victoria to the 
Albert Nyanza is about two hundred miles 
in the direct line, and it is all downhill 
The Great Lake is hoisted high above the 
highest hill tops of England* From this vast 
elevated inland sea the descending Nile 
water flows through a channel of three 
thousand five hundred miles into the Medi¬ 
terranean* The first and steepest stage of 
its journey is to the Albert l^ike* This 
second body of water, which, except in com¬ 
parison with the Victoria Nyanza, would be 
impressive—it is more than a hundred miles 
long—lies at an altitudeof two thousand three 
hundred feet above the sea. So that in its first 
two hundred miles the Nile exhausts in the 
exuberant improvidence of youth about a third 
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of the impulse which is to carry it through 
its venerable careen Yet this considerable 
descent of twelve hundred feet is itself 
accomplished in two short steps. There is 
one series of rapids, thirty miles long, below 
the Ripon Falls, and another of equal extent 
above the Murchison Falls. Between these 


times for months. He learns to think of ten 
days 3 “Safari" as we at home think of going 
to Scotland, and twenty days’ “Safari” as if 
it were less than the journey to Paris. 
“Safari" is itself a Swahili word of Arabic 
origin, meaning an expedition and all that 
pertains to it It comprises yourself and 
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two declivities lung reaches of open river 
and the wide, level expanse of Fake Chioga 
afford a fine waterway* 

Our journey from one Great Fake to the 
other divided itself therefore into three 
stages. Three marches through the forest to 
Kakindu, the first point where the Victoria 
Nile is navigable after the rapids ; three days 
in canoes along the Nile and across Fake 
Chioga ; and, lastly, five marches from the 
western end of Hike Chioga to the Albert 
Nyanza. Beyond this, again, four days in 
canoes and steel sailing boats, towed by a 
launch, would carry us To Nimule, where the 
rapids on the White Nile begin, and In seven 
or eight marches from there we should reach 
the Soudan steamers at Gondokoro* About 
five hundred miles would thus be covered 
in twenty days. It would take about the 
same time, if trains and steamers fitted 
exactly, to return by Mombasa and Suez to 
London. 

Early in the morning of November 2.3rd 
our party set off upon this journey. Travel¬ 
ling by marches from camp to camp plays a 
regular part in the life of the average Central 
African officer* He goes “on Safari " as the 
Boer “on trek.' + It is a recognised slate of 
being, which often lasts for weeks, and rome- 


e very body and everything yon take with you 
—food, tents, rifles, clothing, cooks, servants, 
escort, porters —but especially porters. Out of 
the range of steam the porter is the primary 
factor. This ragged figure, tottering along 
under his load, is the unit of locomotion 
and the limit of possibility. Without 
porters you cannot move, With them you 
move ten or twelve miles a day, if all is well. 
How much can he carry? How far can lie 
carry it ? These are the questions which 
govern alike your calculations and your fate. 
Every morning the porters are divided into 
hatches of about twenty, each under its head 
man. The loads, which are supposed to 
average about sixty*five pounds are also 
roughly parcelled out. As each batch starts 
off, the next rushes up to the succeed¬ 
ing heap of loads, and there is a quarter 
of an hour of screaming and pushing—the 
strongest men making a beeline for the 
lightest looking loads, and being beaten off 
by the grim but voluble headman, the 
weakest weeping feebly beside a mountain¬ 
ous pile, till a distribution has been achieved 
with rough justice, and the troop in its turn 
marches oft with indescribable ululaiions 
testifying and ministering to the spirit in which 
they mean to accomplish the day’s journey. 
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While these problems were being imper¬ 
fectly solved I walked down with the 
Governor and one of the Engineer officers 
to the Ripon Falls, which are but half a mile 
from the Commissioner’s house, and the 
sound of whose waters filled the air. 
Although the cataract is on a moderate 
scale, both in height and volume, its aspect 
—and still more its situation—-is impressive. 
The exit or overflow of the Great Lake is 
dosed by a natural rampart or ridge of black 
rock, broken or worn away in two main gaps 
to release the waters. Through these the 
Nile leaps at once into majestic being, and 
enters upon its course as a perfect river three 
hundred yards wide* Standing upon the 
reverse side of the wall of rock, one’s eye may 
be almost on a plane with the shining levels 
of the Lake, At your very feet, literally a yard 
away, a vast green slope of water races down¬ 
ward. Below are foaming rapids, fringed by 
splendid trees, and pools from which great 
fish leap continually in the sunlight. 

We must have spent three hours watching 
the waters arid revolving plans to harness and 
bridle them. So much power running to 
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and we must pad after them through the 
full blaze of noon. The Governor of 
Uganda and his officers have to return to 
Entebbe by the steamer, so it is here I hid 
them good-bye and good luck, and with a 
final look at Ripon Falls, gleaming and re¬ 
sounding below, I climb the slopes of the 
river bank and walk off into the forest. 

The native path struck off north-east from 
the Nile, and led into a hilly and densely- 
wooded region. The elephant grass on each 
side of tile track rose fifteen feet high. In 
the valleys great trees grew and arched above 
our beads, laced and twined together with 
curtains of flowering creepers. Here and 
there a glade opened to the right or left, and 
patches of vivid sunlight splashed into the 
gloom. Around the crossings of little streams 
butterflies danced in brilliant ballets. Many 
kinds of birds flew about the trees. The 
jungle was haunted by game utterly lost 
in its dense entanglements. And I think 
it a sensation all by itself to walk on your 
own feet, and staff in hand, along these 
mysterious paths, amid so beautiful, yet 
sinister, surroundings, and realize that one is 
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waste, such a coign of vantage unoccupied, 
such a lever to control the natural forces of 
Africa ungripped, cannot but vex and stimu¬ 
late imagination* And what fun to make 
the immemorial Nile begin its journey by 
doing through a turbine! But to our tale. 
The porters had by now got far on their road, 


really in the centre of Africa, and a long way 
from Piccadilly or Pall Mall 

Our first march was about fourteen miles, 
and as we had not started till the hot hours 
of the day were upon us, it was enough and 
to spare so far as I was concerned. Up and 
down hill w&ndereti our path, now plunged 
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in the twilight of a forest valley, now winding 
up the side of a scorched hill, and I had for 
some time been hoping to see the camp 
round every corner, when at last we reached 
it It consisted of two rows of green tents 
and a large “ banda,” or rest-house, as big 
as a large barn in England, standing in a 
nice, trim clearing. These “ bandas tf are 
a great feature of African travel ; and the 


is almost invariably caught from sleeping in 
old shelters or on disused camping grounds. 

The local chief was not long in making his 
appearance with presents of various kinds, 
A lanky, black'faced sheep, with a fat tail as 
big as a pumpkin, was dragged forward, bleat¬ 
ing, by two retainers* Others brought live 
hens and earthen ware jars of milk and baskets 
of little round eggs. The chief was a tall, 
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dutiful chief through whose territory we were 
passing had taken pains to make them on 
the most elaborate scale. They are built of 
bamboo framework, supported upon a central 
row of Y-shaped tree stems, with a high- 
pitched roof heavily thatched with elephant 
grass, and walls of wattled reeds, The 
floors are beautifully smooth and clean, 
and strewn with fresh green rushes ; the 
interior is often cunningly divided into 
various apartments, and the main building is 
connected with kitchens and offices of the 
same unsubstantial texture by veranda shaded 
passages. In fact, they evidence a high degree 
of social knowledge and taste in the natives, 
who make them with almost incredible 
rapidity from the vegetation of the surround¬ 
ing jungle ; and the sensation of entering one 
of these lofty, dim, cool, and spacious 
interiors, and sinking into the soft rush-bed 
of the floor, with something to drink which is, 
at any rate, not tepid, well repays the severities 
of a march under an Equatorial sun. The 
“ banda,” however, is a luxury of which the 
traveller should beware, for if it has stood 
for more than a week it becomes the home 
of innumerable insects, many of approved 
malevolence and venom, and spirillum fever 


intelligent - looking man, with the winning 
smile and attractive manners characteristic of 
the country, and made his salutations with 
a fine a:r of dignity and friendship. 

Life “on Safari ” is rewarded by a sense of 
completeness and self-satisfied detachment. 
You have got to “do” SO many miles a day, 
and when you have “done” them your day's 
work is over. Tis a simple programme, 
which leaves nothing more to be demanded 
or desired. Very early in the morning, often 
an hour before daybreak, the bugles of 
the King's African Rifles sounded reveille. 
Everyone dresses hurriedly by candle light, 
eats a dim breakfast while dawn approaches; 
tents collapse, and porters struggle off with 
their burdens. Then the march begins. 
The obvious thing is to w;ilk. There is no 
surer way of keeping well in Uganda than 
to walk twelve or fourteen miles a day. Rut 
if the traveller will not make the effort, there 
are alternatives* There is the rickshaw, 
which was described in the last chapter— 
restful, but tedious ; and the litter, carried on 
the heads of six porters of different sizes, and 
shifted every now and then, with a dishearten¬ 
ing jerk, to their shoiddcrs and back again 
this is quite as uncomfortable as it sounds* 
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Ponies cannot, or at least do not, live in 
Uganda, though an experiment was just 
about to be made with them by the Chief of 
the Police, who is convinced that with really 
careful stable management, undertaken in 
detail hy the owner himself, they could be 
made to flourish. Mules have a better 
chance, though still not a good one. We 
took one with us on the last spell of 41 Safari” 
to Gondokoro, and were told it w-as sure to 
die ; but we left it in apparently excellent 
condition and spirits. 

But the best of all methods of progression 
in Central Africa—however astonishing it 
may seem—is the bicycle. In the dry 
season the paths through the bush, smoothed 
by the feet of natives, afford an excellent sur¬ 
face. Even when the track is only two feet 
wide, and when the densest jungle rises on 
either side and almost meets above the head, 
the bicycle skims along, swishing through the 
grass and brushing the encroaching bushes, 
at a fine pace ; and although at every few 
hundred yards sharp rocks, loose stones, a 
watercourse, or a steep hill compel dis¬ 
mounting, a good seven miles an hour can 
usually be maintained. And think what 
this means. From my own experience 
I should suppose that with a bicycle twenty- 
five to thirty miles a day could regularly be 
covered in Uganda, and if only the porters 
could keep up, all journeys could be 
nearly trebled, and every white officer’s 
radius of action proportionately increased. 


Nearly all the British officers I met already 
possessed and used bicycles, and even the 
native chiefs are beginning to acquire them. 
But what is needed to make the plan effective 
is a good system of stone, fumigated, insect- 
proof rest houses at stages of thirty miles on 
all the main lines of communication. Such 
a development would mean an enormous 
saving in the health of white officials and a 
valuable accession to their power. Had I 
known myself before coming to Uganda 
the advantages which this method presents, 
I should have been able to travel far more 
widely through the country by the simple 
expedient of trebling the stages of my 
journeys, and sending porters on a week in 
advance to pitch camps and deposit food at 
wide intervals. And then, instead of merely 
journeying’from one Great Lake to the other, 
l could, within the same limits of time , have 
explored the fertile and populous plateau of 
Toro, descended the beautiful valley of the 
Semliki, and traversed the Albert Lake from 
end to end, and skirted the slopes of 
RuenzorL If youth but knew , . . ! 

But the march, however performed, has its 
termination ■ and if, as is recommended, you 
stop to breakfast and rest upon the way, the 
new camp will be almost ready upon arrival 
During the heat of the day everyone retires 
to his tent or to the more effective shelter of 
the “ banda,” t6 read and sleep tilt the 
evening. Then as the sim gets low we 
emerge to smoke and talk, and there is, 
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perhaps, just time for the energetic to pursue 
an antelope, or shoot a few guinea fowl or 
pigeons. 

With the approach of twilight comes the 
mosquito, strident voiced and fever-bearing; 
and the most thorough precautions have to 
be taken against him and other insect dangers. 
We dine in a large mosquito - house made 
entirely of fine gauze, and about twelve feet 
cubically. The bedding, which should if 
possible be packed in tin boxes, is unrolled 
during the day, and carefully protected by 
mosquito-nets well tucked in, against all forms 
of vermin. Everyone puts on mosquito-boots, 
long, soft, leather leggings, reaching to the 
hips. You are recommended not to sit on 
cane-bottomed chairs without putting a news¬ 
paper or a cushion on them, to wear a cap, 
a scarf, and possibly gloves, and to carry 
a swishing mosquito trap. Thus one moves, 
comparatively secure, amid a chorus of 
ferocious buzzings. 

To these precautions are added others. 
You must never walk barefoot on the floor, 
no matter how clean it is, or an odious worm, 
called a “jigger,” will enter your foot to 
raise a numerous family and a painful 
swelling. On the other hand, be sure when 
you put on boots or shoes that, however 
hurried, you turn them upside down and 
look inside, lest a scorpion, a small snake, or 
a perfectly frightful kind of centipede may 
be lying in ambush. Never throw your 
clothes carelessly upon the ground, but put 
them away at once in a tin box, and shut it 
tight, or a perfect colony of fierce-biting 
creatures will beset them. And, above all, 
quinine ! To the permanent resident in 
these strange countries no drug can be of 
much avail ; for either its protection is 
diminished with habit, or the doses have to 
be increased to impossible limits. But the 
traveller who is passing through on a 
journey of only a few months may recur 
with safety and with high advantage to that 
admirable prophylactic. Opinions differ as 
to how it should be taken. The Germans,^ 
with their love of exactness even in regard to 
the most uncertain things, prescribe thirty 
grains on each seventh day and eighth day 
alternately. We followed a simpler plan of 
taking a regular ten grains every day, from 
the moment we left Port Said till we arrived 
at Khartoum. No one in my party suffered 
from fever even for a day during the whole 
journey. 

Our second day’s march was about the 
same in length and character, except that we 
were nearer the river, and as the path led 


through the twilight of the forest we saw 
every now and then a gleam of broad waters 
on our left. At frequent intervals—five or 
six times during the day—long caravans of 
native porters were met carrying the produce 
of the fertile districts between Lake Chioga 
and Mount Elgon into Jinja. Nothing 
could better show the need of improved 
communications than this incipient and 
potential trade—ready to begin and thrusting 
forward along bush paths on the heads of 
tottering men. For the rest, the country 
near the river seemed the densest and most 
impenetrable jungle, hiding in its recesses 
alike its inhabitants and its game. 

The third morning, however, brought us 
among “shambas,” as the patches of native 
cultivation are called ; and the road was 
among plantations of bananas, millet, cotton, 
castor oil, and chilies. Here in Usoga, as 
throughout Uganda, the one staple crop is 
the banana ; and as this fruit, when once 
planted, grows and propagates of its own 
accord, requiring no thought or exertion, it 
finds special favour with the improvident 
natives, and sustains them year after year in 
leisured abundance, till a sudden failure and 
a fearful famine restore the harsh balances of 
the world. 

After a tramp of twelve miles, and while it 
was still comparatively early—for we had 
started before dawn—we reached Kakindu. 
The track led out of the forest of banana 
groves downwards into more open spaces and 
blazing sunlight, and there before us was the 
Nile. Already—forty miles from its source, 
near four thousand from its mouth—it was a 
noble river—nearlya third of a mile in breadth 
of clear, deep water rolling forward majesti¬ 
cally between banks of foliage and verdure. 
The “ Chioga flotilla,” consisting of the small 
steam launch, Victoria , a steel boat, and two 
or three dug out canoes, scooped out of tree 
trunks, awaited us; and after the long, hot 
business of embarking the baggage and 
crowding the native servants in among it 
was completed, we parted from our first 
relay of escorts and porters, and drifted out 
on the flood. 

The next three days of our life were spent 
on the water — first cruising down the 
Victoria Nile till it flows into Chioga, and 
then traversing the smooth, limpid expanses 
of that lake. Every evening we landed at 
camps prepared by the Busoga chiefs, pitched 
our tents, lighted our fires, and erected our 
mosquito-houses, while dusk drew on, and 
thunderstorms—frequent at this season of 
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the dark horizon. All through the hot hours 
of the day one lay at the bottom of massive 
canoes, sheltered from the sun by an im¬ 
provised roof of rushes and wet grass. From 
lime to time a strange bird, or, better still, 
* the rumour of a hippo—nose just peeping 
above the water -enlivened the slow and 
sultry passage of the hours ; and one great 
rock, crowded with enormous crocodiles, all 
of whom—a score at least- leaped together 


into the water at the first shot, afforded at 
least one really striking spectacle. 

As the Victoria Nile approaches Lake 
Chioga, it broadens out into wide lagoons, 
and the sloping banks of forest and jungle 
give place to unbroken walls of papyrus reeds, 
behind which the flat, surrounding country is 
invisible, and above which only an isolated 
triangular hill may here and there be descried 
—purple in the distance. The lake itself is 
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about fifty miles long from east to west, and 
eleven broad, but its area and perimeter are 
greatly extended by a series of long arms, 
or rather fingers, stretching out in every 
direction, but especially to the north, and 
affording access by water to very wide 
and various districts- All these arms, and 
even a great part of the centre of the lake, are 
filled with reeds, grass, and water-lilies, for 
Chioga is the first of the great sponges upon 
which the Nile lavishes its waters. Although 
a depth of about twelve feet can usually be 
counted on, navigation is impeded by floating 
weeds and water-plants ; and when the storms 
have swept the northern shore, numerous 
papyrus-tangled islands, complete with their 
populations of birds and animals, are detached, 
and swim erratically about the lake to block 
accustomed channels and puzkle the pilot. 

For one long day our little palpitating 
launch, towing its flotilla of canoes, plashed 
through this curious region, at times winding 
through a glade in the papyrus forest scarcely 
a dozen yards across, then presently emerging 
into wide flood, stopping often to clear 


bidden p'^cincts is impossible ; to land 
for food or fuel would be dangerous, and 
even to approach might draw a splutter of 
musketry or a shower of spears from His 
Majesty's yet unpersuaded subjects* 

The Nile leaves the north-west corner of 
the lake at Namasali and flows along a broad 
channel above a mile in width, still enclosed 
by solid papyrus walls and dotted with float¬ 
ing islands. Another forty miles of steaming 
and we reach Mruli* Mruli is a representa¬ 
tive African village. Its importance is more 
marked upon the maps than on the ground. 
An imposing name in large black letters calls 
up the idea of a populous and considerable 
township* All that meets the eye, however, 
are a score of funnel-shaped grass huts, sur¬ 
rounded by dismal swamps and labyrinths 
of reeds, over which clouds of mosquitoes 
danced feverishly. A long wattled pier had 
been built from terra firma to navigable 
water, but the channel by which it could 
be approached had been wholly blocked by 
a floating island, and this had to be towed 
painfully out of the way before we could 
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our propeller from tangles of accumulating 
greenery. The middle of the lake unrolls 
large expanses of placid water* The banks and 
reeds recede into the distance, and the whole 
universe becomes a vast encircling blue globe 
of sky and water, rimmed round its middle by 
a thin bind of vivid green. Time vanishes, 
and nothing is left but space and sunlight. 

All this while we must carefully avoid the 
northern, and particularly the north-western 
shore, for the natives are altogether un¬ 
administered, and nearly all the tribes are 
hostile. To pursue the elephants which, of 
course (so they say), abound in these for- 


land. Here we were met by a fresh escort 
of King’s African Rifles, as spick and span 
in uniform, as precise in their military bear¬ 
ing, as if they were at Aldershot, by a mob 
of fresh porters, and, lastly, by the only 
friendly tribe from the northern bank of the 
river ; and while tents were pitched, baggage 
landed, and cooking-fires began to glow, 
these four hundred wild spearmen, casting 
aside their leopard skins, danced naked in the 
dusk* 
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By J. J. BELL. 


L 

OOL ! Holt ! Ass ! Ninny ! 
Noodle! Imbecile! Idiot' 11 
The lawyer paused, either for 
want of breath or lack of 
epithets—possibly both. 
u Tm exceedingly sorry, 
Mr. Clamp,” said the little man who stood 
near the consulting table, his eyes on the 
floor. 

“ Sorry ? Humbug ! Stuff and nonsense ! 
Bosh ! Rubbish ! ” 

“ I—I did not understand that you wished 
that particular item included in the——” 

“ You never do understand anything ! ” 
The little man 
s h u ffl e d his 
feet and sighed. 

Then he said, 
very mildly, “ I 
am almost posi¬ 
tive, sir, you 
told me not to 
include it.” 

“Are you 
quite positive ?” 

“ W e 11—er — 
no ; not quite, 
sir Yet—” 

11 Pah!” ex¬ 
claimed t h e 
lawyer, impati¬ 
ently. “What’s 
the use of a man 
if he can’t be 
quite positive ? 

Getaway! Don't 
be late to mor¬ 
row morning. I 
have to catch the 
ten-fifty train.” 

“ I shall en¬ 
deavour to be 

here at- n 

“ Fiddlesticks! 

Be here at nine, 
and never mind 
your endeavours. 

Upon my soul, 

Humphry, you 
irritate me.” 

“I exceedingly 
regret — ” 


“ Oh, dash it, man! Get away, get 
away 1 ” 

With bowed head Mr, Humphry stole 
from the private room. Outside, however, 
he clenched his small fist and shook it at the 
door, 

“If I could only get another job,” he said 
to himself. He had said it every other day 
for nearly twenty years, during which he had 
been clerk to the old established lawyer in the 
little town. 

Although he was in his forty fust year 
Thomas Humphry had been married but six 
weeks. His wife was five years younger, 

several inches 
taller* and twenty 
per cent, heavier 
than himself, 
and was rather 
a handsome 
woman. The few 
people who took 
any real interest 
i n T h o m a s 
hinted at his 
having been 
“run into it”; 
but, like most 
gossips, they were 
wrong. Thomas 
had courted and 
proposed in quite 
the orthodox 
fashion, though 
how he had ever 
emitted the all- 
important decla¬ 
ration was a thing 
he could not pre¬ 
cisely remember 
To young per¬ 
sons marriage, as 
a word, suggests 
a considerable 
amount of pleas¬ 
ing excitement; 
to optimists of 
middle age it 
suggests peace 
and comfort, 
both mental and 
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really unhappy marriages are begun in youth. 
At the spring called Romance are born two 
great rivers, Joy and Misery, and who shall 
say which is the greater ? We sneer at the 
marriage of convenience, but it isn’t such a 
bad business when the convenience is mutual. 
It had been so with Mr. and Mrs. Humphry. 

Thomas, who had wanted a housekeeper, 
began to rely on and worship his wife within 
a week of the wedding. Kate, who had got 
sick of singleness upon a meagre income, 
grew motherly towards her husband within 
the same space of time, and each began to 
cleave to the other with all the other’s faults 
and weaknesses. 

“ How sharp you are, Kate!” said Thomas, 
not long after their return from the modest 
honeymoon trip. 

“ You’re far too meek and mild, Thomas,” 
said Kale, a few minutes later. 

And they smiled at each other from their 
respective creaky basket-work chairs. 

Mr. Humphry entered the narrow hall of 
his home and hung his hat with violence on 
the peg he was beginning to regard as 
his own. 

“ It’s a good thing we didn’t get those 
antelope horns you wanted for hat-pegs,’.’ 
his wife remarked, appearing in the parlour 
doorway, a good-humoured smile on her 
comely countenance. 

“ So it is, Kate, so it is.” He passed his 
hand over his brow, and did his best to return 
her smile. 

“Tired, Thomas?” 

“A little—nothing to speak of. Awash '11 
put me right.” 

“ Old beast been at it again, Thomas ?” 

“ Oh—well, nothing worse than usual.” 

“ I don’t suppose he could be worse than 
usual. But we’ll not talk about that just 
now. Tea will be ready in two minutes.” 

“ All right, Kate. I’ll hurry up..” 

k was not until he had finished his first 
pipe and laid down the evening paper that 
she broached the subject which had been 
bothering her ever since Thomas had gone 
back to work after the honeymoon. 

“ Thomas,” she said, quietly, without 
pausing in her sewing, “ why don’t you put 
a stop to Mr. Clamp’s impertinences?” 

It took the little man a moment or two to 
realize the significance of her words, and 
then the colour mounted to his face. 

“ Why don’t you, Thomas?” 

“ It’s only Clamp’s way,” he said at last. 
“ I don’t really mind it much,” he added, 
feebly. 


“ You do mind it, my dear ; and so do I,” 
she returned, snipping a thread. “ Nearly 
every night I can see that you mind it. The 
old beast! ” 

“ Ah, well, it can’t be helped. It’s our 
bread and butter, Kate. I can’t afford to 
quarrel with him. He pays me a fair 
salary—better than I’d get anywhere else.” 
Thomas sighed. “ And, after all, it’s all in 
the day’s work.” 

“ No, it isn’t—or, at least, it shouldn’t be. 
No man has any right to bully those who 
work for him. And as for the old beast 
paying you a fair salary, I’m very sure he 
wouldn’t pay you a penny more than you 
were worth. Why, he ought to have made 
you a partner long ago 1 ” 

“ My dear ! ” said Mr. Humphry, depre- 
catingly. 

“ I know what I’m talking about,” his wife 
rejoined, briskly. “ And I know the kind of 
man Mr. Clamp is, though I’ve never seen 
him, I’m most thankful to be able to say. 
My poor father served such a man, and it 
took years off his life. He did all the work 
and got nothing but abuse; and he never 
realized until he was past work that his 
employer had -simply been snubbing him lest 
he should get to know his own value. That’s 
the old beast’s game ! I know ! ” 

“ My dear 1 ” again murmured Thomas. 

“ I know,” she went on, colouring a little 
with her growing excitement, “and therefore 
you must allow me to speak. The fact of 
the matter, Thomas, is that if you set up on 
your own account here Mr. Clamp would 
lose half his clients. They would simply 
flock to you.” 

Thomas shook his head. “ When shall I 
be able to set up on my own account ? ” he 
murmured. 

“That’s not the poiut, my dear. But 
you know what I said is true. Half his 
clients-” 

“ No, no, Kate. Don’t worry yourself. 
Let well alone. I’ve stood it for eighteen 
years, and-” 

“You’re not going to stand it another 
month. Listen, Thomas! The next time 
he becomes offensive you’ll just tell him that 
you won’t stand it, and that, if he doesn’t 
treat you with respect and give you a partner¬ 
ship, you’ll leave him. There 1 You’ll do 
that—won’t you ? ” 

“ Great goodness !” gasped Mr. Humphry. 
“ He would think me mad—and so 1 
would be. You don’t know Clamp, Kate. 
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Stranger here, IVe heard about him in my 
old home. He has no manners unless he 
is receiving payment of an account. He 
needs a lesson, and—and yoirre the man to 
give it.” 

“ Me ! ” Thomas spoke with more feeling 
than grammar. 

His wife’s eyes twinkled hopefully, 

11 Yes ; you, my dear ! ” 

There was a silence. 

“ Kate, you don't seem to be aware,” said 
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“ It’s no use talking about it, Kate. I — 
I can’L” 

“ But try !” 

Mr. Humphry gazed at his wife with a 
mixture of awe and admiration, 

u But it would be utter foolishness,” he 
said, 

“Try it!” 

“Oh, Lord, I can't* 

“ Yes, you can.” 

“And—what if I got the sack ?” 





_ 
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“ * XATS, YOU DOW T TO Ufc AWAKE, HAW THOMAS, SLOWLY, * THAT YOU'VE MAKRLET) A —A COWARD.' 


Thomas, slowly, “that you've married a—a 
coward." 

" I am not aware. The man who once 
brought an old woman out of a burning 
house is not a——” 

“'Sh ! That’s nothing to do with it. 
Kate, I’m a worm—a miserable worm; and 
that’s all about it ! ” 

“We are all worms, according to many 
good people,” said Mrs. Humphry, trying to 
thread her needle. “Tits! And the great 
—and only, so far as 1 can see—advantage 
of being worms is that we can turn. 
Thomas, my dear, why oil earth don't you 
turn ?" 

□iqilized by VjOOQ I k 


Mrs. Humphry laughed. “Td like to see 
the old beast give you the sack, as you call 
it, Thomas ! ” 

“No; you wouldn't like it, Kate. No! 
It's no use. I’ve been a wretched worm for 
nearly twenty years, and Til never be any¬ 
thing else.” 

“ You’ll he Mr. Clamp's partner. 1 Clamp 
and Humphry/ I see the new brass plate 
already. Looks well. Good gracious, I’ve 
sewn up this sleeve ! Never mind ! I can 
unpick my mistake in time. But you can 
put yours right in two minutes. Speak out 
at his first sign of insolence, Thomas* 
Promise rite yau vfittfYl 
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Thomas dropped his cold pipe and picked 
it up again. 

“I’ll try, Kate,” he said, heavily; “I’ll 
try.” 

And he did try. But a month went past 
without his getting any further than trying. 

At the end of that month he came home 
one evening limper than ever. 

“ Clamp went completely off his onion 
to-day,” he said, shaking his head at the 
crumpets which had given his wife consider¬ 
able trouble that afternoon. “ His language 
was horrid. I’ve got to go to Perryburn to¬ 
morrow— by the way, I shall be late in 
getting home, Kate—and if I don’t pull off 
the business satisfactorily I’ll get the sack. 
That’s a fact! ” He lay back in his chair 
and groaned. 

“ You’re just a little depressed, Thomas,” 
said his wife, smiling and endeavouring to 
eat one of her own crumpets without making 
choking sounds. “ It'll come all right, 
dear.” 

Thomas groaned again. “ You’ve married 
a worm, Kate,” he sighed. “You’ve married 
a worm.” 

With an effort she laughed, saying, “ We’ll 
wriggle through somehow, my dear. But 
you’re not to call yourself a worm again.” 

III. 

Mr. Clamp was engaged in the pleasing 
task of inditing a threatening epistle to an 
unfortunate individual who owed one of his 
clients the sum of three pounds twelve 
shillings and elevenpence, when the office- 
boy appeared with the announcement that 
a lady wished to see him. Mr. Clamp 
abhorred all women who were not clients; 
and then he merely suffered them, and, 
when possible, deputed Humphry to see 
them. But to-day the clerk was absent. 

“ Who is she ? What’s her business ? ” he 
snapped at the boy, who was new to the work. 
Mr. Clamp’s boys always were new. 

“ Her name ”—the boy smiled—“ is Mrs. 
Worm, sir, and-” 

“ What are you grinning at, idiot ? ” 

“ Beg pardon, sir. It was the name, sir.” 

“ Ninny ! What’s her business ? ” 

“She said it was private, sir,” said the 
boy, now serious enough. 

“Is she a lady ? ” 

“ I think so, sir.” 

“Imbecile! Can’t you be positive? Is 
she a collector ? ” 

“ I couldn’t say, sir.” 

“Oh, get away, you useless noodle! Tell 
her 1 can’t- No, stay! Show her in. 


And you leave this office at the end of the 
week.” 

Grunting wrathfully, Mr. Clamp laid aside 
the unfinished letter, hoping his visitor might 
chance to be a debtor seeking mercy. He 
was in a rare mood for bullying. 

The boy ushered in the lady, placed a 
chair for her, and retired. 

“ Good morning,” said the lady. 

“Good morning, madam,” returned the 
lawyer, barely rising and bowing slightly. 
She did not look like a distracted debtor, 
nor did she carry the collector’s usual supply 
of pamphlets. On the other hand, he did 
not recognise in her a possible wealthy client. 
Probably some trifling advice was all that 
would be required. 

“ I understand, madam,” he began, “ that 
your name is-” 

“ Oh, never mind that just now,” she 
said, quietly. “ I was about to ask you 
why you do not stand up when a lady enters 
your room.” 

For several seconds the lawyer simply 
gaped. Then his flabby, shaven face went 
crimson. 

“ I beg your pardon ! ” he stuttered. “ But 
what-” 

“ Granted,” said the lady, calmly. “ But 
you must try to remember in future.” 

The crimson gave place to the pallor of 
rage. 

“ What is your business ? ” he rasped, in 
the tone that had made many men tremble. 
“ What d’you want ? Who are you ? " 

“ Pray do not excite yourself, sir.” 

His look then ought to have made her 
quail, but she kept her steady grey eyes fixed 
upon him, while a faint disconcerting smile 
hovered about her lips. 

“ What are you driving at ? ” he roughly 
demanded. “ You appear to have got in 
here on false pretences, and if you cannot 
justify your-” 

“ Oh, fiddlesticks ! I came in to see what 
you were really like, Mr. Clamp. I had 
heard you were very terrible, but you’re 
merely rude and noisy.” 

“ You—you must be mad ! ” He put out 
his hand to ring the bell on his desk. 

“ Don’t be a goose ! ” 

He gave the bell a savage blow. 

“ What a naughty temper ! ” 

The lawyer writhed in silence. He knew 
not what to say. The office-boy appeared. 

“ Show this—this lady out.” 

“ Yes, sir.” The boy looked expectantly 
at the lady, who rewarded him with a smile, 
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“ Show this lady out,” 

The boy looked at the lady with growing 
anxiety. 

u You gaping idiot,” roared Clamp, ** don’t 
you hear what 1 say ? Show the lady out” 
“She—she doesn’t want to go, sir,” 

14 Show the lady out, or I’ll-" 

But here exasperation overcame the boy’s 
fear of his master, 

“Do it yourself, you old fat-head!" he 
yelled, and bolted. 

The lady had grown a trifle pale, but still 
kept her eyes on the lawyer He rose, sat 
down, and rose again. He looked as if he 
were going to explode. 


“Wouldn’t you like to open the window 
and call for the police ? ” she asked. 

44 If you weren’t a woman—” 

“If I were a man you would probably use 
very fierce and very silly language. But 
you wouldn’t do anything else. No ; you 
wouldn't ! I am not the least afraid of you, 
Mr, Clamp. But I believe you are afraid of 
me. You think I am mad because I can 
face you with all your foolish, noisy bluster. 
You must really try to curb that temper of 
yours and learn better manners. What a 
bad example you have been showing that 
poor boy who has just gone ! No wonder he 
turned at last Age and a good business are 
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no excuse for your behaviour. There now ! ” 
Her hands shook a little, but she clasped 
them on her lap. 

Clamp threw himself into his chair. 

“What the mischief do you want?” he 
said, sulkily. 

“ Now, Mr. Clamp, you are forgetting 
yourself already. But I must not be too 
severe with you all at once. I will answer 
your question. I want a partnership and 
proper treatment for my husband.” 

“ What ? Your husband ? Who is 
he?” 

“ Mr. Thomas Humphry.” 

There was a dead silence for two seconds. 
Then a roar burst from the lawyer. 

“ So—so that’s the meaning of your impu¬ 
dent trick. If you weren’t a woman-” 

“Humbug! Stuff and nonsense! Rubbish! 
Bosh ! ” said Mrs. Humphry, adding, “That’s 
a quotation.” 

Clamp grabbed the arms of his chair. 
His voice was hoarse as he said :— 

“ Mr. Thomas Humphry leaves my service 
a month from this date, madam. And 
you may thank yourself — and he can 
thank you—for that! A month from this 
date.” 

“Quite so. He will leave your service a 
month from this date—unless you make it 
worth his while to remain. I may say that 
he knows nothing of my visit here to-day, and 
I should not advise you to tell him. He is a 
very mild man, but he can be roused, and 
then he is terrible. He does not talk—he 
acts—acts on my advice. He will certainly 
leave you if he knows of our interview. And 
I should be sorry to see an old man—well, 
you are not really so old—left alone with a 
decaying business. You can’t manage it 
yourself, you know, and if Mr. Humphry 
opens an office of his own, the best 
customers — I mean clients — will flock to 
him. It is only because you are getting old 
that Mr. Humphry has put up with your 
treatment. But his patience won’t last for 
ever.” 


“Of all the impudence-” began Mr. 

Clamp, and paused helplessly. 

“Neither Mr. Humphry nor myself is 
quite penniless, Mr. Clamp,” she remarked, 
in a casual tone. “ You must not delude 
yourself with the idea that you can beat us. 
If you were married you would understand 
the position better. I only ask you to do 
what is fair. Abstain from bullying, and 
show some practical appreciation of the 
twenty years’ service of Mr. Humphry.” 

Mr. Clamp’s face now wore such an ex¬ 
hausted look that she felt almost sorry for 
him. And suddenly she felt exhausted 
herself. 

“ Well,” she said, rising, “ I’ve said all I 
came to say—and perhaps a little more, Mr. 
Clamp. I shall keep this interview entirely 
to myself, unless you desire otherwise. A 
note posted by five o’clock will reach Mr. 
Humphry by the last post to-night. I expect 
him home about nine. May I hope ? ” 

But the lawyer seemed bereft of speech. 
His lips moved, possibly with thoughts he 
dared not utter. 

“ And I think you should forgive that boy 
of yours. I feel responsible in a way. I am 
sure he will apologize if you give him a 
chance. Try to give everyone a chance, Mr. 
Clamp, and you won’t be sorry.” 

She had been moving to the door as she 
spoke, and with the last word disappeared. 

Clamp rose slowly to his feet. . 

“ Well, I’m hanged ! ” he said, half aloud. 
“ What impudence — and what infernal 
pluck ! ” 

• 

Mr. Thomas Humphry returned from his 
mission that night, wearied and dejected. 

“ I failed to pull it off,” he said. “ Clamp 
will be mad to-morrow. Halloa ! what’s he 
writing about?” He opened the letter on 
his plate, read it, and fell back in his chair. 

“ Kate! ” he said, huskily, handing it to her. 

And Mrs. Humphry, who had a splitting 
headache, gave a wild laugh and burst into 
tears. 




A Day in the Life of a London Reporter. 

A Description of an Actual Experience by C. D. LESLIE. 


REPORTER on a big 
London daily leads, at any 
rate upon the commence¬ 
ment of his career, a life of 
strenuous futility. He works 
hard all day, but the “copy” 
he produces, after it has been passed by his 
chief, the news editor, has to undergo the 
revision of those natural enemies of the 
reporter, the sub editors ; it appears trimmed, 
truncated, or mutilated out of recognition, 
perhaps half a column of descriptive matter 
reduced to a three-line paragraph. Not in¬ 
frequently it never appears at all. 

It has always been a marvel to me that no 
reporter has ever yet been hanged for killing 
a sub-editor; this either points to the fact 
that reporters are more forgiving and long- 
suffering than ordinary mortals, or sub editors 
tougher and more difficult to kill. 

Yet the task of the gentlemen who, in the 
reporters' room, go by the generic name of 
“ butchers ” is no easy one. Space is limited, 
and the telegrams of foreign correspondents 
have the first claims on it, except when some 
specially exciting event is happening at home. 
There is a correspondent in every provincial 
town, generally on the staff of a local paper, 
and he loses no chance of forwarding any 
news important enough in his opinion to 
justify publication in London. The news 
editor, via his staff, supplies them each 
night with about four times as much copy 
as they can find space for. In this em¬ 
barrassment of riches the sub editors wallow 
—cutting here and suppressing there, trying 
to squeeze a quart of news into a pint of 
space. It is a task unfinished even after the 
paper goes to press, for the earlier or 
provincial editions vary more or less com¬ 
pared with the London edition ; the latter 
goes to press three or four hours later, and 
what news arrives during that period is 
squeezed in by the simple expedient of 
sacrificing other matter. 

With this exordium follows the actual 
record of a day's work I recently did when 
employed by a London daily. 

If a reporter works long hours he is at 
least spared the added discomfort of rising 
early and bolting his breakfast in a hurry; 
when on late duty he is not expected to 
appear before noon, and, as a matter of fact, 
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he doesn't. On this particular day, which 
happened to be a Sunday, it was twelve 
before I arrived at the office, and I had half 
an hour to read the Referee and chat with 
fellow-reporters before my assignment came 
by the hands of the assistant news editor. 

“ Go and see the Duchess of Mainland,” ran 
my instructions—“she's spending the week¬ 
end at Northwood, fifteen miles from London 
—and ask her if she can give us any further 
news about the Dowson - Moore Antarctic 
Expedition. She's helped to finance it, and 
will know if anybody does.” A cutting from 
a Sunday paper giving all the known details 
of the expedition was handed me, and I 
gathered that the explorers in question, after 
having been given up for dead, had tele¬ 
graphed from some outlandish port that 
they were very much alive. 

A reporter has no fixed hours for meals— 
he eats when he can—and I took the pre¬ 
caution of making a good lunch before I 
caught my train at Baker Street. When I 
reached my destination I learned to my 
disgust the house I was bound for was five 
miles away. Had I kept in the train and 
gone on to the next station the distance would 
have been halved. I waited three-quarters of 
an hour at the station. This is one of the 
innumerable occasions when a reporter wastes 
time ; not being omniscient, he cannot always 
know the quickest way to his destination. 

At last I was on the road and drew near 
to my goal. Everyone knew the Duchess, 
evidently the local notability, and presently I 
reached the house and saw, to my exceeding 
joy, the house-party having tea on the lawn. 
I counted the interview as good as gained, 
but, alas ! my satisfaction was premature, for 
the butler, affably bland, came back with the 
message that the Duchess would like to 
know the object of my visit. 

“ It's about the Dowson-Moore Antarctic 
Expedition. Her Grace-” 

The butler interrupted me. He smiled 
more blandly than ever. 

“ I fancy, sir, you've come to the wrong 
Duchess.” 

“The wrong Duchess?” I echoed, ruefully. 

“ The present Duchess, sir, lives in Berk¬ 
shire, but I fancy she's in Ireland at present. 
This Duchess is the widow of the late 
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“ And she knows nothing about the 
expedition ? J3 

“Nothing, sir; I heard her say so at 
lunch to-day, It J s the other Duchess who is 
interested in it.” 

There is no help for it, I must return, 
my mission unfulfilled. It is a hot, tiring 
walk, I just catch a train, but it is past six 
before I am back in London and drinking a 
much needed cup of tea, There follows a 
desperate endeavour by means of the tele¬ 
phone to find somebody likely to add to our 
meagre information concerning the expe¬ 
dition, But it is the holiday season, everybody 
is out of town. As a last resort I set out for 
St. John's Wood, in hopes of running to earth 
an important official of the Royal Geograph 
ical Society. It ought, by the way, to be 
compulsory for all celebrities living in 
London to be on the telephone—reporters* 
work would be much lessened if this were 
the case. When I find the house it is bril¬ 
liantly lighted up, but the man who opens to 
me is not a butler, but a caretaker in his 
shirt-sleeves. The celebrity is out of town. 

By ten I am back and report my failure, 
The paper will have to do without any 
special interview regarding the Antarctic 
Expedition ; and I sit down, light a cigarette, 
and rest. 


A man arrives, a labourer, and reports a 
boy drowned in the Thames, The reporter 
in charge sends a junior to verify the story in 
case it is worth a paragraph, The news editor 
returns from dinner, looks in, and goes to 
commune with the night editor. All is peace 

Suddenly the news editor enters in a 
hurry, “The Rev. Mr, Smith, of St. John's* 
Greenwich,” he says, “has dropped down dead 
after preaching the sermon. We’ve got the 
report, but we want the text he discoursed 
from and a few lines from his sermon to 
round up the story. Go and get it and tele¬ 
phone it to the office.” 

It is, of course, a piece of ill luck that 1 
happen to be the only reporter present avail- 
able, but that is all in the day's work, and I 
set out for Camion Street. Now be it noted 
it is Sunday night, and when I get to Green¬ 
wich the last train lor town is starting, and 
with the cheery prospect of having to spend 
the night in this unknown suburb I start for 
the church, and, thanks to contradictory 
directions given me, it is half-past eleven 
before I find it 

The church stands in a quiet, badly-lighted 
street, and I cannot see the names of the 
churchwardens on the notice board. More¬ 
over, nearly every bed v in the neighbourhood 
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to despair. For twelve hours, with very brief 
intervals for refreshments, I have been rush* 
mg about, and the result has been absolutely 
nil. In desperation I seek a house where the 
light over the door suggests someone is still 
up. 

0 Were you at 8t. John's to-night ?I asked 
the man who answered my knock. 

He was not, he tells me, but he has heard 
of the vicar's sudden death, and when I state 
my errand is sympathetic. He has a vague 
idea the vicar's house is a little up the street, 
and this a lady who joins him confirms. 

It is, of course, impossible to intrude on 
the bereaved household, and 1 ask desperately 
for the address of somebody who was likely 
to have been at the church, but presently a 
second lady joins the conference on the door¬ 
step and declares positively that a curate 
lives at the house in question, and not the 
vicar. 

Everybody here has gone to bed, but I 
ring and ring, and presently a gentleman 
risen from bed opens to me, and my luck 
has turned—he is the curate of St. John's, 
and instead of killing me he gives me the 
text and sends me on my way rejoicing. 

My instructions are to telephone, and it is 
highly necessary that the news goes to the 
printers at once, for it is now midnight and 
the country edition has already gone to 


press, but all-night public telephones are 
hard to find, I try the police-station, but 
the inspector in charge will not help me. 
As a rule the police are helpful, but I 
have struck upon a particularly unamiable 
inspector, and I wander forth in despair. 

Somebody tells me that somewhere - 
1 believe at Deptford—there is a telephone 
open all night, and I board a tram which 
takes me in that direction. I confide my 
troubles to the conductor, who informs me 
that near by is a tramway station which 
possesses a telephone, and that perhaps I 
may be allowed to use it, I attempt to, 
The manager is courtesy itself and very sorry 
to disoblige me, but he is a servant of the 
County Council, and he fears they would 
disapprove. Were it only a private company, 
as in the old days, the telephone would be at 
my service. 

But though it is now half-past twelve, and 
every railway station closed long ago, the 
trams have not ceased, and I learn to my joy 
that 1 can get to Charing Cross, and for the 
first time in my life blessing the County 
Council I enter one of their luxurious and 
brilliantly - lighted cars. There are still 
crowds about and nobody even looks sleepy ; 
I have a vague idea I am, but am not sure 

The knowledge that ! shall get home some 
time that night, instead of sleeping in my 
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clothes in a strange bed, cheers me wonder¬ 
fully* The tram, running along the empty 
streets with the speed of a motorcar! crosses 
Westminster Bridge by one o'clock, and from 
the Embankment at Charing Cross I speedily 
reach my goal. 

Under the piles of the bridge there lies 


* l ■ ItK GOT TlltKE $OOttEK THAN HE EXrECTE 
IFtREVEflEHTI.V,' 

some staging, and this is utilized by the 
homeless wanderers who frequent the Em¬ 
bankment* They sit side by side spiritless, 
abject, awaiting the coming of the next day, 
I count some forty men, most of them in 
the prime of life, thus mutely expressing 
their utter penury almost within the shadow 
of the Cecil and Savoy. Truly the contrasts 


of modern life in a great city are ironic. 
Even the hive of industry I left earlier in 
the evening is almost deserted* In the base¬ 
ment the presses sing their nightly song, but 
most of the offices are dark and silent, and 
the big room where most of the day staff, 
as apart from the reporters, work is sparsely 
inhabited. But the night editor 
Is at his desk in his shirt¬ 
sleeves, grave, i m pert u rbabi e, 

re|x>seful, for the rush of work 
is over, and to him I explain 
my errand. 

Silently he hears me, silently 
picks up a copy of the paper 
already printed, opens it, glances 
at the brief report of the vicar's 
death, and cuts it out. *' Add 
the text to that/' he says* 

I do so. The time is now 
1*15 a*nn, and for three hours I 
have been hunting the text. For 
the first time I read it* The vicar 
had been ailing for some time, 
and the text of his last sermon 
was taken from the forty-second 
Psalm: “ My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God* When 
shall I come and appear before 
God?" 

The coincidence strikes the 
editor when 1 lay the story— 
“rounded off, JJ as my chief desired 
before him* 

“ He got there sooner than 
he expected," he says, not irre¬ 
verently, but as one stating a fact, 
and sends the copy to the printer. 

At one-thirty my day's work is 
over, but I am seven miles from 
my bed and “Shanks's mare" is 
the only means of progression 
available. But at three I am in 
it, and nothing but an earthquake 
—and even that might have failed 
—would have got me out. 

There are short cuts to eminence 
in Fleet Street. Money or brains 
of superior quality will start you high up the 
tree, but for the average man who wishes 
to become a magnate in the daily news¬ 
paper world the way lies only through a 
reportership in the first place. The test 
is severe and many fall by the way, and 
no one without the journalistic instinct 
should attempt it 
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The Oopper 

By ARTHUR MORRISON. 



F the relics of Cunning Murrell, 
the wise man of Essex, I have 
seen many, and I own some. 
His books of conjuration and 
geomancy, scores of his written 
horoscopes; and of his actual 
implements of magic I have seen the famous 
glass by which he or anybody else was 
enabled to see through a brick wall. This 
amazing instrument gained him vast con¬ 
sideration and authority among the unlearned 
of Essex up to and beyond the middle of the 
nineteenth century; but matter-of-fact ex¬ 
amination, at a time when Cunning Murrell 
was altogether too dead to prevent it, robbed 
the wonder of all its mystery. For indeed, 
it was nothing but a simple arrangement of 
mirrors in a wooden case, such as a school¬ 
boy might make for himself with a little 
patience and the ruins of a shaving-glass. 
( But it served its turn well, and it was by this 
and other such aids that Murrell became, and 
remained to his life's end, something like 
absolute sovereign of«all Essex outside the 
great houses. 

But there was another instrument, or talk 
of it at least, of far stranger purport. There 
was talk of it still, twenty years and more 
after its reputed possessor was gathered to his 
fathers and his twenty - one children in 
Hadleigh Churchyard. This was said to be 
nothing less than a strange disc of dull 
copper, by aid whereof Cunning Murrell 
could distinguish the true man from the liar. 
For the liar might stare at it till his eyes were 
sore, yet never could he see in it anything 
but its mere material self—a round plate of 
common dull copper ; while it was the 
peculiar virtue of an honest man's eyes to 
perceive on the dim surface something — 
something of which only Cunning Murrell 
had the secret ; something which the gazer 
must declare to him as proof and test of his 
truth. But of what that something was 
nobody could tell a word; for indeed it 
would seem that nobody had ever seen it. 
And yet belief in its existence was wide as 
Essex ; though there has been a suspicion 
that the whole report was the invention of 
that squinting humorist, Dan Fisk. For he 
had a deal to do with the only tale of the 
charm I know. 

Copyright, 1908, by 


In those days Hadleigh Fair occurred 
once a year, on Midsummer Day. Rochford 
Market was held once a week, on Thursday. 
On Rochford Market night the neighbour¬ 
ing roads carried many convivial home-goers 
by horse, dog-cart, wagon, and foot ; on 
Hadleigh Fair night there was far greater 
conviviality and many more convivials. But 
when Hadleigh Fair fell on the same day as 
Rochford Market (as needs it must in some 
years) then the resulting jollity was as the 
square of Hadleigh hilarity plus the cube of 
Rochford revelry, involved to the nth power, 
and a great deal more involved than that, 
too, if you can believe it. 

It was on one of these days of joyous 
coincidence that Abel Penny father gave Joe 
Barstow and Elijah Weeley a lift to Rochford 
Market in his cart, and so gave occasion for 
this appeal to Murrell's talisman. 

Hadleigh Fair grew active at seven in the 
morning ; so that there had been seven hours 
of it ere Abel PennyfatheFs cart set out at 
two in the afternoon. Seven hours of Had¬ 
leigh Fair and its overwhelming gooseberry- 
pie ! For it was the gooseberry-pie, crown 
and symbol of Hadleigh Fair, that made the 
anniversary formidable. It was the property 
of this potent confection to cause many with 
whom it disagreed to fall asleep in ditches, 
and others to penetrate into the wrong houses 
on all-fours. An extraordinary unsteadiness 
of the legs, widely prevalent on fair day, had 
been distinctly traced to gooseberry-pie by 
many expert victims, and a certain waviness 
of outline in Hadleigh scenery could be 
attributed to nothing else. 

So that after several hours of Hadleigh 
Fair, and a long monotony of gooseberry-pie, 
it struck Joe Barstow and Elijah Weeley that 
a visit to Rochford Market would make a 
welcome change. Abel PennyfatheFs cart 
offered the opportunity, and that opportunity, 
embodied and made visible in the tailboard, 
Joe Barstow seized with both hands ; after 
which, with no difficulty beyond the tem¬ 
porary delay caused by Elijah Weeley's 
mistaken attempt to haul himself aboard by 
Joe’s leg, the journey began. 

Of the events of that journey, the “ faites 
and gestes"of Joe and Elijah at Rochford 
Market, who shall- tell ? Pass rather to the 
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return of Abel Pennyfather, light laden and 
heedless, driving his while mare, as of old 
drove the sort of Jehoshaphat, the son of 
Nimshi, pounding the road to Hadleigh in 
the cool of the evening, and destined to 
make near such a stir at the Castle Inn as 
did his forerunner at JezreeL For at that 
same Castle Inn he descended from his 
perch, dropped the tailboard, and proceeded 
in due order to tug at the two sleeping 
figures within. With the natural protest of 
grunts and gasps the sleepers presently 
emerged, and were presented erect to society 
—in the persons of Reuben Turner and 
young Sim Cloyse. 

“What’s this?” cried Abel Pennyfather, 
staring aghast, <( Tis witchcraft, an’ nothin' 
else! They was Joe Barstow an’ Tijah 
Weeley when they got in ; an J that Fll swear 
5 pon oath !" 

Friends gathered to inspect the phenome¬ 
non, and agreed that Reuben Turner and 
Sim Cloyse were certainly Reuben and Sim 
now, whoever they may have been earlier in 
the day. And, although Abel protested with 
increasing vehemence that they were indis¬ 
putably Joe and Elijah when he put them in 
the cart at Rochford, Reuben and Sim 


declared, with equal confidence, that they had 
never been anybody but themselves all day. 
Wherein the neighbours were disposed to 
agree with them, arguing that a man who 
had been someone else would probably 
be the first to know it and the last to 
be mistaken about ir. But the greater the 
majority against him the more positive Abel 
Pennyfather grew; and the discussion wasted 
prodigiously for a time till there arrived Job- 
son of Wickford, very angry, and many miles 
out of his way home, driving his own horse 
in the shafts of Abel Pennyfather’s cart, with 
joe Barstow and Elijah Weeley in it; neither 
ot them, strictly speaking, awake, after the 
fatigues of the day. 

“ Couldn't you see they’d putt the ’osses to 
the wrong carts?” shouted Jobson to the 
amazed Pennyfather. 41 I’ve a-been chasing 
yow arl the way from Rochford ! ” 

“ Glory be!” gasped Abel, “ an* so they 
hev. Now that comes o' handin' they two 
carts side by side on sich a troublesome con¬ 
fusin' day. I putt them chaps in behind in 
my cart and I walked round they two carts 
twice, careful and absent minded as I be, 
afore I stopped agin my cad white mare. 
* Come up, 0 ad says I? an 1 I took the 
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“ No need, me bein’ goiiY to take it myself/ 

“Take what yourself ?” 

“ My rum.” 

H Your rum ? Oh, well, you can take it 
where you like, any as you J ve got This 
here’s mine/ 

“Yours? Why, joe Barstow, you bent 
awake yet; you’re dreaming." 

<( I count I ? m awake enough to know my 
own property* You let go/ 

“'Taren't likely I'd make a mistake about 
my own freehold jar o' rum, is it, neighbours?” 
protested Elijah, maintaining his grip. "Joe, 
you're dreaming, I tell ’ee/ 

“If I'm a-d ream in'" retorted Joe, doggedly, 
“ then I'm a-dreamin' this f ere J s my jar, an' 
the dream’s cornin' true. An' if a man 
haven’t a right to the furnitude of his own 
dreams, who hev t eh ? That's law and logic 
too, I count/' 

“If you come to speak of the law/' inter¬ 
posed Abel Penny hither, hoping to repair his 
early error, “ the jar bein' found in my cart, 
an' me that absent-minded, I’m none so 
sure-” 


rest of his life ; for as Joe 
and Elijah rose, cramped and 
blinking, Dan Fisk, having 
removed the cork and tempo¬ 
rarily substituted his nose, 
cried aloud, “Why, 'tis rum, 
sure/y/ " 

At the words Joe Barstow 
and Elijah Weeley were sud¬ 
denly wide awake, ready, 
prudent, and unanimous. A 
hand of each fell simul¬ 
taneously on the jar as Dan 
restored the cork, and the 
vessel was drawn to a loving 
embrace between them. It 
was a touching action, and 
signified to the dullest intelli¬ 
gence that the gallon jar was 
homeless no longer. 

“Thankee, Joe/' said 
Elijah, “ I'll take that jar 
now.” 

“ Never mind/' replied Joe ; 
“ I count I can carry it my¬ 
self." 

“ I wouldn't dream of it,” 
protested Elijah, politely. 
** My house is only jist round 
the corner/' 

“I ain't gain' there,” re¬ 
torted Joe, not so politely. 


reins off her an’ got up an’ druv home with' 
out another thought.” 

“ No," retorted Jobson of Wickford, still 
very angry* “ I count a thought ain't a treat 
you often hev, Can't you help with the 
harness now I hev found 'ee ? ” 

But the most of the intelligence present 
was in a state of suspension, not to say 
paralysis, in face of the novelty of the adven¬ 
ture ; soaring, at any rate, in regions far from 
any matter of Jobson's harness. The one 
or two most distinguished for presence of 
mind were turning their faculties toward the 
rousing and hauling forth of Joe Barstow 
and Elijah Weeley, when another object was 
perceived in the cart, 

“ Why/' said one, “ here be a gallon jar. 
Is it yourn, Master Jobson ?” 

“ No/' snapped Jobson, wrenching at a 
buckle, “ 'taren't More mistakes, I count— 
I've a-been cartin’ a wuthless load as don’t 
belong to me/ 

11 1 s t yours, Abel ? ” pursued the inquirer. 

“ No, that it ben't,” replied Abel Penny- 
father, not yet capable of sagacious reflection. 
It was an answer which he 
never ceased to regret for the 
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“ No, you ain’t,” interrupted Joe, 
promptly; “ but I am. Elijah an’ me both 
know better than that. His mistake’s sayin’ 
it’s his, an’ not knowin’ where he bought 
it.” 

“ Bought it ? ” repeated Elijah, plainly a 
little startled. “ Who says I dunno where I 
bought it ? I bought it—I bought it ”—he 
glanced wildly about him for a moment— 
“ bought it at the Red Cow.” 

“ You may have bought a gallon o’ rum at 
the Red Cow. I ain’t denyin’ it—you look 
as though you had, I count; but you den’t 
bring it home in this here jar. I got this— 
got this here—got it from a friend—off the 
price of a pig he owed me for.” 

And now Dan Fisk interposed, as sports¬ 
man and humorist, watchful to allow no fun 
to evaporate unprofitably, and eager to tend, 
stimulate, and inflame it and to improve its 
flavour. So, with his beaming red face and 
his coruscating squint, he faced each dis¬ 
putant in turn, representing the scandal of a 
public row, and the advantages of a private 
investigation by friends of both parties in the 
Castle Inn parlour. 

Whereupon Joe and Elijah, with the jar 
of rum between them and dividing them, 
physically and morally, Abel Pennyfather and 
Jolison of Wickford, Dan Fisk, and several 
more, turned into the Castle parlour, where 
Dan Fisk opened proceedings by snatching 
the jar and standing it in the middle of the 
table. 

“ There be the article in dispute,” he pro¬ 
claimed, “and here be we all a-gathered 
round it to see fair. Joe Barstow an’ ’Lijah 
Weeley be the disputatious claimants, an’ 
to one o’ they two ’tis alleged that jar 
belongs.” 

“Hem !” coughed Pennyfather, tentatively. 
“ ’Twould seem so, at fust sight, as you 
might say; though bein’ found in my cart, 
an’ me-” 

“Joe Barstow and ’Lijah Weeley be the 
candidates,” proceeded Dan, ignoring Abel, 
“ both on ’em havin’ bought this here jar o’ 
rum, as they distinctly tell us ’emselves, or as 
distinctly as sarcumstances allow. ’Lijah 
Weeley, he bought it off a red cow, and Joe 
Barstow, he took it off a friendly pig.” 

“ 'look it off a friend,” grunted Joe, 
doggedly suspicious. 

“ The pig were a friend o’ Joe’s,” pursued 
Dan, “ an’ as to the red cow, no doubt-” 

“ 1 said at the Red Cow,” interrupted 
Elijah, sulkily—“ Red Cow Inn.” 

“ O ho \ n exclaimed Dan, turning on him 
suddenly, “that be’t, eh? Red Cow Inn? 


An’ where be the Red Cow Inn at Roch- 
ford, eh?” 

“Eh? Rochford?” 

“ Ah, I don’t call to mind any Red Cow at 
Rochford. What Red Cow?” 

Elijah Weeley stared blankly. “ Maybe 
I’m thinkin’ o’ somewhere else,” he said, 
rubbing his ear with his palm. “There’s a 
Red Cow at Burnham, sure/y.” 

“ Ah, but you haven’t been near Burnham 
to-day, you know. I’m beginning to doubt 
your remembrance o’ that rum.” 

“’Taren’t his, I tell ’ee,” growled Joe 
Barstow. “ I took it off a friend for a pig.” 

“Tell us the friend’s name!"cried Dan, 
pouncing on Joe with a raised forefinger. 
“ Out with his name—quick ! ” 

Joe stared as blankly as Elijah. “ Him ?” 
he said, slowly. “ Oh—that there chap—you 
know; the one as—well, maybe not him, 
exactly, so to say, but a relation of his. 
That’s the chap.” 

“ O’ course that’s the chap — I’ve been 
a-thinkin’ o’ that chap, myself”—Dan pur¬ 
sued, with a wider grin. “ But what’s his 
name? These here genelmen o’ the jury are 
that unfriendly suspicious, they won’t swallow 
the pig story without the chap’s name. What 
is it ? ” 

Joe Barstow stared and sweated in an 
agony of mental travail. “ Bill! ” he burst 
out at length. 

“ His name’s Bill,” repeated Dan, solemnly, 
turning to the company with an airy gesture 
and a bow of the gravest importance. “Joe’s 
friend be the celebrated person o’ the name 
o’ Bill. A party with sich a name as that 
wouldn’t bother to hev another, I suppose, 
Joe, would he ? ” 

“ I dunno,” said Joe, sulkily. “ That 
jar’s mine, howsomever; I do remember 
that.” 

“ ’Tis a comfort to know it, for a good 
memory’s a great blessin’. Havin’ that par- 
tikler blessin’ by you, no doubt you remem¬ 
ber the pig’s birthday ? Because ’tis the 
recollection o’ this here honourable jury that 
your last litter o’ pigs were all sold to Sam 
Prentice here in Hadleigh.” 

“That jar o’ rum’s mine, I tell ee,” 
repeated Joe, fiercely dogged. 

“ An’ you aren’t no more sartin about the 
pig than ’Lijah Weeley about the cow ?” 

“ I’m sartin ’tis my rum,” growled Joe. 
And Elijah Weeley, gathering courage, broke 
in again. 

“ Touchin’ the Red Cow,” he said, “ that 
be a pardonably, mistake anybody might 
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'taren't no mistake when I say, in round 
numbers, that rum's mine,” 

“S'posin' that's so,” queried Dan, “ how 
would you treat all your friends here in regard 
to that rum ? ” 

Elijah Weeley glanced at the crowd about 
him with some uneasiness* “Oh ! ” he said, 
airily, “ I'd give a friend a glass, o' course*” 

“Fd give all my friends two glasses,” ex¬ 
claimed Joe, bidding like a politician, but 
with the wildest miscalculation of the jar’s 
capacity* 

“ Well, well,” said Elijah- 11 When I said 
a glass I was a-puttin’ of it figurative, as you 
might say- I'd do the han’some thing, 
sure/y/' 

“Then this here trouble's settled,” pro¬ 
claimed Dan Fisk. “ TakitT it as the jar 
belongs to either one o’ you, and you’re both 
ekally horspitable—well, here's all your mutual 
friends, an J weVe on’y got to order in the 
glasses and the water, an' the dispute passes 
away harmonious along o 1 the rum.” 

The rivals received this amiable proposal 
with uneasy indignation, and joined forces 
against it instantly* 

“Certainly not! ” said Elijah* 

“Not me !” said joe. 

Vo]. xxJivi. 35. 


“ Why not ? ” demanded Dan. 

“ *Twouldn't be proper,” said Elijah* 

“ Course not,” agreed Joe. 

“If I stood drinks round out o' my jar,” 
explained Elijah, “Joe Barstow'ud go an 5 say 
it was his treat-” 

“ An' if I treated my friends out o' my 
jar/' pursued Joe, “ 'Lijah Weeley 'rid go arl 
over Essex a bragging as he'd stood drinks 
round—a thing he never did in ins life-” 

With that the proceedings fell into riotous 
confusion and a conflict of a hundred sug¬ 
gestions, from which in a little while Dan 
Fisk once more emerged triumphant. 

“ There's nothin’ for it, neighbours,” he 
announced, 44 but Cunning Murrell- Cunning 
Murrell an’ his copper charm'll settle this* 
Nobody here can tell whether Joe or 5 Lijah 
is tellin 5 truth, least of all Joe and ’Lijah 
ksmselves, after such a busy fair day. Well 
take 'em now to look at Master Murrell s 
copper charm, an' see which be the truth 
teller.” 

The suggestion was received with general 
favour, except, oddly enough, by the claim¬ 
ants themselves, who began, with uneasy 
alarm and much labour, to invent the 
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they and their objections were swept away 
together by the enthusiasm of the majority, 
who—feeling by now some proprietary 
interest in the rum — were quite willing to 
add the further interest of a performance of 
Murrells necromancy, at no expense to 
themselves. Wherefore, the whole company, 
with Dan Fisk and the jar at their head, 
emerged into the street, now dark, and turned 
into the lane where stood Cunning Murrell’s 
cottage. 

The way was short—eighty yards, perhaps 
—though long enough to produce a change 
in the demeanour of the company, which, 
starting hilarious, tailed out and quieted, and 
at last halted before Murrell’s door in re¬ 
spectful silence. For that was the manner 
of all toward the witch-finder, and indeed a 
large part of the grin had vanished even from 
Dan Fisk's face as he clicked the latch. 

Murrell himself opened the door, and 
stood, small and grey and severe, on the 
threshold, demanding the meaning of the 


visit. The little room behind him, lighted 
by a solitary candle and hung thick with 
bunches of dried herbs, was a fitting back¬ 
ground—the most mysterious chamber in the 
little world of South Essex, 

Dan Fisk posed the jar on his knee and 
explained the dispute, though now with 
something short of his native facetiousness. 

Cunning Murrell heard him through, and 
then said, sharply: “So now you come to ask 
o’ my curis arts which o’ they men be say in’ 
truth ? With a copper charm you bear of? ” 
“ Aye, Master Murrell, sir; as *ti$ said, 
sir.” 

The old man ga/ed for a moment hard 
and sharp in Dan Fisk's face. Then he 
said, “Come you two in,” and turned into 
the room. 

There was a scuffling of feet, and Murrell 
turned again* “Not all o’ that rabble,” he 
said. “ ? Tis Joe Barstow an 1 Elijah Weeley I 
want, an 1 Dan Fisk, Give me that jar*” 

Joe and Elijah lumbered sheepishly in, 
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each propelled by a hand of Dan. Cunning 
Murrell took something from a drawer in a 
dark comer, and, without looking at it, 
extended it behind him as he shut the 
drawer. 

“ Take you the charm first, Elijah Weeley,” 
he said. “ Take it in your hand an’ carry it 
to the light.” 

Elijah took a small disc of copper, convex 
on its brighter side, and held it near the 
candle on the mantelpiece. Murrell stood 
apart, gazing on the floor, with his hand 
across his forehead. 

“ Look you on the metal very close, Elijah 
Weeley,” he said. “ D’ye see anything ? ” 

“ Oh, aye, yes, Master Murrell, sir,” 
answered Elijah, bis face within an inch of 
the object, and his eyes protruding half the 
distance. “Aye, Master Murrell. Stands to 
reason I can see it—’tis natural I should.” 

“And why natural ? ” 

“Why, Master Murrell? Why, ’cos ’tis 
my rum, you see.” 

“ Oh, that be your reason, eh ? Well, an’ 
what is’t you see ? ” 

“What is’t, Master Murrell, sir?” 

“ Aye, what is it ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s a—a—what you might call a 
sort o’ peculiar kind o’ thing, so to say. Very 
peculiar.” 

“ Ah, I make no doubt o’ that,” the old 
man replied, with ungenial meaning in his 
voice. “ Describe that peculiar thing, Elijah 
Weeley,” he added, still gazing on the 
floor. 

“ That, sir—that, Master Murrell, is easier 
said than done, as you might say, not mean- 
in’ no harm, sir. But stands to reason I 
can see it, Master Murrell, consekens o’ 
that bein’ my rum. That’s argyment, now, 
ain’t it ? ” 

“Aye, ’tis argyment, but not information. 
If you can see it, Elijah Weeley, tell me 
what ’tis you see. Is it like a horse, for 
instance ? ” 

“ Well, sir, as to that, Master Murrell, ’tis 
most likely you’d be right, sir, ben’t it?” 

“Aye, it is, Elijah Weeley. Go on.” 

“Why, sir, that bein’ so, sir, Master 
Murrell, sir, you be right, an’ most wonderful 
scientific, sartin to say, an’ now I come to 


look at it ’tis most powerful like a hoss— 
quite wonderful; more like than most real 
hosses, as you might say.”. 

“ Wonderful, Elijah Weeley, wonderful. 
Give Joe Barstow tbe charm. Can you see 
a hoss, Joe Barstow?” 

“ Aye, yes, Master Murrell, sartenly,” 
answered that politician, eagerly, almost 
before he had snatched the charm. “Two 
on ’em! ” he proceeded, bidding higher 
again. “Two on ’em, with saddles!” 

“With saddles?” exclaimed Murrell, 
raising his eyes and reaching Joe in a stride. 
“ Saddles l What’s this you’re looking at, Joe 
Barstow ? ” 

“ Lookin’ at ? Why, the charm, Master 
. Murrell, sir ! The charm ! ” 

“ The charm ? That ? Why, ’tis the lid 
o’ my darter’s copper kettle, put by for a 
new rim an’ handle ! I must ha’ took it by 
mistake. An’ you saw hosses in it! Two 
hosses with saddles ! ’Twould seem to me 
this here kettle-lid be as good a charm as any 
with the likes o’ you, Joe Barstow an’ Elijah 
Weeley. It tell plain enough that you be liars 
both ! An’ ’tis a kettle-lid ! Hosses and 
saddles ! Oh, ’tis shameful to reflect on the 
depravity of the age! To think that two 
grown men should walk about the face of 
this earth with lies that any kettle-lid can 
contradict! ” 

Terrible in his righteous wrath, the old 
man shook his head in the cowed faces of 
Joe and Elijah, seized the jar of rum, pushed 
it into a cupboard and locked the door on it. 

“ After what I’ve lamed of you, I misdoubt 
much how you came by that jar,” he said, 
“an’ ’twould be abettin’ your wickedness to 
let it out o’ my charge ; an' so I do my duty, 
in face of the wickedness o’ these times. 
Take them two out with you, Dan Fisk; I 
want no such characters as them in my 
house!” 

This was certainly the last occasion on 
which anybody had the temerity to inquire 
for the copper charm. And it was months 
ere the jar was seen again ; when it was 
observed to be a jar of rum no longer, for 
Cunning Murrell was using it to carry horse 
medicine, a thing in which he drove a thriving 
trade. 
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has been a 
matter so 
customary to 
look upon 
crime as 
tragedy and 
criminals as 
tragedians, 
that to aver 
that comedy 
is more fre¬ 

quently to be 
found in crime 
than tragedy 
seems at Jirst 
view paradoxi- 
cal Yet such 

is the case. 
Very few people indeed ever see a crime 
committed or are aware they ever see 

a criminal in real life. They read about 
both in newspapers and in books. In 
novels, of course, there are tragedies with 
a vengeance, and the pen-portrait of the 
criminal leaves nothing to the imagination of 
those morbidly inclined. 

In the newspapers one contimi 
ally comes across incidents of 

comedy and crime- Old-timers—* 

comedians of a sort—are frequently 
in the dock, and laughter in court 
is not unknown when a criminal is 
tried for his life. But the gene¬ 
rality of readers of newspapers 
rather frown at such innovations, 
and peruse, by way of antidote to 
such misplaced frivolity, the list 
of sentences the joker in the dock 
has already experienced, and nod 
assent to the judge's reprimand 
that “The court is not a theatre.” 

There is, however, no laughter 
in a theatre when melodrama holds 
the audience. The criminal in a 
play is never a comedian; the 
comedian is his friend or the 
friend of his unfortunate victim, 

“Comic Relief” he is called; he 
is introduced into the play not to 
modify but rather to intensify the 
seriousness of the tragedian, the 
villainy of the plot, and, further, to 


cut comedy out of the scenes into which 
crime enters* It is from melodramas and 
novels, to say nothing of shilling shockers 
and penny dreadfuls, that the public has 
derived the idea that crime is tragedy. 

The swindler and thief must be a good 
comedian; tragedy does not pay, It is 
better to please people you are robbing than 
to frighten them* To rush into a shop and 
molest the baker, then make off with his bread 
or his till, is not half so pleasant as to play a 
practical joke upon him with the same result 

The reason why Cockneys are such smart 
thieves is that they have a keen sense of 
humour. The street arah picks your pocket 
while he grins at you. It is only stupid 
thieves who are serious. Poor Oliver Twist's 
seriousness was the cause of his arrest. The 
humour of the Artful Dodger and Charley 
Bates saved them. 

There is a well-known story of a little 
London urchin who ran into a baker's shop 
and, placing a halfpenny on the counter, 
asked nervously and timorously: “Mister, 
y ave you a ’alfpenny buster (bun) ?” 
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“ Yes, my little man ; here is one 
quite hot.” 

14 Thanks, mister ; would you 
mind a-shovin' it down my back ?” 

“ Down your back, my little man! 

Why down your back ?” 

“'Cos, sir, I’m only a little 'un, 
and if those chaps outside know 
I've a buster they’ll take it, and I 
am so 'ungry, I am.” 

“ Dear me ; how wrong of them ! 

Come round here, my little chap. 

There—there, it is down your back.” 

The boy ran off, In an instant 
another entered—a bigger boy. 

“ I say, mister, T as a little boy just 
been in ’ere ? '' 

“ Yes, 1 ' 

H And did *e buy a 'alfpeany 
buster ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“And did 'e arsk you to shove 
it down 'is back, as us big fellows 
would take it ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Yah! Where's your watch and chain? 
'E's got 'em ; 'e's just round the corner.” 

Out rushed the baker. In a trice the big 
boy collared the till and bolted. 

The shopman never saw' the comic side of 
it all 

The pathetic story, also, is often replete 
with comedy. When or where I read or 
heard of the following incident, I forget; 
it was many years ago, 

A poor little boy, looking half starved, and 
poorly clad, was playing a violin in the gutter 
one wet Saturday evening. He crawled along 
until he came in front of a butcher’s shop. 

“ Move on there, Paganini,” cried the 
pompous proprietor at his door. 

“Oh! sir. Please, sir; I am so 'ungry, 
sir, l ’ave a been playin' and playin’, and not 
a crumb to eat all day, and I’m cold and wet 
and 'ungry. Ids not mesdf I’m a-thmkin' of, 
sir, neither, but those at ! ome. There ain't 
nuthin' in the 'ouse, an’ to morrow is Sunday. 
Do guv us a piece of meat, there's a kind 
gentleman.” 

“ Have you any money?” 

“Not a stiver, sir; earned nothin’ all day. 
1 am too cold to play any more, and there 
ain't no one about. Would — would you, kind 
sir,”plaintively, “take this violin? It's a good 
J un, I know, for me father is a violin mender, 
an' would you keep it till I can pay, and give 
us a few scraps o' meat—anything to take 
W? I can't face my parents with empty 
*ands.” 


*" FAfjANI M REDIVJVUS. ” 

Moved to pity, the butcher took the violin, 
gave the boy some meat, and when he had 
gone hung the violin on the hook from which 
he had removed the joint 

Shortly afterwards a stranger entered, 
humming a tune, well-brushed hat on one 
side, dark, curly hair, black moustache, 
astrakhan collar and cuffs to his long over¬ 
coat, huge scarf-pin, and silver knob to his 
cane. 

“Good evening, butcher,” he said. “I’m 
rather late to call, but the fact is, we have 
been moving in all day. Taken No. 8, 
Crochet Terrace, you know. Egad ! forgot 
we had nothing in the house—pure forgetful¬ 
ness. People of my artistic nature are all 
alike—mind before matter. However, I see 
you are yourself a musician "—tapping the 
violin hanging on the hook with his cane, 

“Me? Oh, no, sir,” replied the butcher. 
“That is not mine. A boy left it in pawn— 
a poor street musician—and I gave him some 
meat for Sunday. He'll come and redeem 
it, for he had an honest face.” 

“ How interesting,” said the stranger, 
taking down the violin and examining it. “A 
poor boy in the streets, indeed ! Well, he 
can afford a good violin ; egad, he can ! I’ll 
give you twenty guineas for this at first 
sight.'' 

“Twenty guineas!” gasped the butcher. 
11 1 only gave him eighteenpen north of 
meat on it ; but there, it ain’t mine, so back 
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u You are right, butcher, 1 ’ said the affable 
stranger, “Of course, it is yours in trust, 
but tell the boy when he comes, and send 
round to me, Signor Bowie; you will have 
your commission.” 

In the meantime the signor ordered in a 
good stock of meat, and opened an account 
with the butcher. 

Shortly after he left in rushed an infuriated 
man with the meat the butcher had given the 
boy in one hand and a stick in the other 
“ Here, take your precious meat and give 
me that violin ! I’ve given it to that precious 
brat, I have. Do you know, I wouldn't part 
with that violin for 
five hundred pounds? 

And the brat knew 
it, too.” 

“Then you starve,” 
said the butcher, 
taking down the 
instrument 

“ Yes ; die rather 
than part with it,” 

“ Tve taken a 
fancy to it,” said the 
butcher, coolly — “ a 
great fancy. Vxn a 
bit of a judge and 
thought it a good 
one. Til give you 
fifty guineas for it, 
and risk it.” 

“It’s worth ten 
times that,” growled 
the man ; “but there, 
beggars can't bar¬ 
gain. Here, give us 
the money.” He got 
it and departed. 

Signor Bowie’s meat returned just after. 
“There ain't no one at No. 8,” said his 
messenger. 

The butcher went himself* “ No one ! ” 
No one bad moved into any house in the 
neighbourhood that day. He brooded over 
this fact all Sunday. The last act of the 
comedy was played on Monday, when he 
discovered from an expert that the value of 
the violin was exactly eighteenpence ! 

hor a generation or two awestruck yokels 
have delighted in representations of crime, as 
performed in canvas theatres and travelling 
booths, and of all the blood-curdling plays 
in the repertoire of these “ penny gaffs ” none 
is more popular than “The Murder in the 
Red Barn.” The title alone is sufficient to 
make the blond run cold, particularly when 
one is assured that the drama is true to life 
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and a faithful representation of the real 
murder of Maria Marten in the real bam. 

I recollect being in a provincial town one 
Saturday evening, and having nothing parti¬ 
cular to do I was attracted by an advertise¬ 
ment of the play outside a canvas theatre 
pitched in a miserable no-man’s land down 
by a dark and sluggish river. It was a miser¬ 
ably foggy night, just one “to fit the crime,” 
or rather to put one in a proper state of 
mind to take the play on its morbid 
merits. Certainly there was no crowd ; a few 
stragglers only—students of human nature, 
like myself, perhaps—approached the temple 
of the drama* At the door sat 
a comfortable, middle-aged lady, 
rather stout, and wearing spec- 
tacles. She laid aside her 
knitting to give me twopence 
change out of the sixpence I laid 
down for a stall* 
Judging from the 
d e ser t ed ap peara n ce 
of the theatre, the 
fourpence I paid 
covered all the front 
forms of the stalls, 
or pit, where I sat. 
A few boys and girls 
were scattered in 
couples up in the 
corners behinti me, 
and three men com¬ 
posed the orchestra. 
One sat in front of a 
remnant of a piano; 
another was dozing, 
with a violin in his 
hand ; the third was 
blowing through the 
wrong end of an old battered cornet, which 
emitted no noise, and was evidently clogged, 
for he had just been playing it outside the 
theatre and had been a target for some boys 
pelting him with turf 

To slow music the curtain rose* Two 
countrymen entered, and thus the play 
began. They had not been talking long of 
the Red Barn—which, by the way, formed 
the background—before the villain of the 
play entered—a huge, fat creature, with long, 
black, matted hair, tremendous eyebrows, a 
red nose, and a gin sodden voice. All the 
business up to this time was impressively 
serious, A tragedy was brewing, and there 
was no comic relief, except the orchestra. 

The actors performed for all they were 
worth, and last the moment came for the 

heroine to ^ near. The villain went off to 
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fetch her. Cries 
“off” announced 
the fact that he 
had caught her. 

My eyes were 
attracted to the 
O.P. side, where I 
saw the old stout 
lady who had taken 
my fourpence at 
the door undo her 
scanty hair at the 
back and let it 
down. Then she 
took her spectacles 
off—screaming all 
the time—and put 
them deliberately 
in a case and then into her pocket. The 
villain of the play meantime was standing 
beside her, shouting: 41 V011 are mine ! Ah ! 
fair wife, once in my embrace and m— 
m—— ” Then he dragged her, still crying: 
“ Help ! Help! Unhand me, monster. I 
am but a little village maiden/* 

At this sentiment I so far forgot myself as 
to laugh aloud. 

The villain stopped, left the “ maiden " 
(probably his mother) leaning against the 
door of the red barn, and came forward to 
the footlights with his eyes fixed on me* 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but you haven't a bit o’ 
baccy about you, ’ave you ? * ? he said, quite 
affably. 

“Sorry, I don't smoke a pipe,” I said, “ but 
will you accept these few cigars ? ” which I 
handed to him over the piano. 

The tragedy then proceeded. 

Well, it strikes me that this ridiculous 
scene is really much more like the real thing 
than what we see in pictures or read in print. 
One reads of beautiful village maidens done 
to death, but they are often drunken old 
hangers-on at alehouses. 

Then the romantic rush and bustle and 
sudden death is more often a mawkish, dull, 
uninteresting episode, such as I saw in that 
booth — perhaps even comic — hut ending, 
alas ! in some cases possibly by accident, in 
a death. Then romance enters and the deed 
is “reconstructed," as the French say, and 
endowed with artistic and romantic merit. 

Seldom is it that the victims in sordid 
murder cases are as prepossessing as the 
culprits. The old lady (Miss Hacker) who 
was done to death in Euston Square years 
ago, and was found in a coal-cellar under the 
street, was a painted-up old fright, with false 
hair and gaudy, cheap attire, 'Hie heroine 


of the Moat Farm mystery was not much 
better. Even the murderers themselves 
have, as a rule, a humorous expression, very 
unlike the villain on the stage or in books. 
Whatever the upshot of crimes may be, the 
principal players are often comedians, and 
everything but the fatal act may be, and 
often is, supremely comic. 

I must return to this famous drama of the 
murder in the Red Barn to point out the 
absurdity of the stage representations of 
the kind. William Corder, who murdered 
Maria Marten in the Red Barn, was about as 
unlike a stage villain in melodrama as the 
old lady I saw play Maria was like the un¬ 
fortunate woman whom Corder murdered. 
To be true to the story the old lady I saw 
assume the part ought to have come on in 
her husband's clothes, I fancy the figure as 
something comic. The real Maria Marten 
was a young country girl, engaged to be 
married to the son of a wealthy farmer— 
William Corder* He obtained a marriage 
licence, and, wishing to keep the marriage a 
secret, called for Maria in a gig, induced her 
to disguise herself in a suit of his own 
clothes, and drove her off unobserved to the 
Red Barn on his father's estate. There he 
murdered her and buried the body, and 
married another girl 

For a year the disappearance of Maria 
Marten remained a mystery, but in a year's 
time her distracted mother dreamed three 
times that her daughter had been murdered 
and buried in the Red Barn, and actually 
pointed to the spot where, under a quantity 
of corn, Corder had artfully concealed her 
after the murder. Buried deep in the ground 
they found the remains of her daughter. 
Corder, now a married man, was, with his 
wife, carrying on a school for young ladies 
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at the address—Grove House, Ealing Lane, 
Brentford ! He had obtained his wife by 
advertising, a few weeks after he had murdered 
Maria Marten. The comic side of the tragedy 
is surely the wording of that advertisement 

“ Should this meet the eye of any agreeable 
lady who feels desirous of meeting with a 
sociable, tender, kind, and sympathetic com¬ 
panion, she will find this advertisement worthy 
of notice*” 

The story of Maria, the labourer's daughter, 
the son of the rich farmer, the discovery of 
the murder by dreams, and the cold blooded 
murderer’s selection 
of the Red Barn, 
accounts for the 
simple story being 
still so popular with 
country folk- The 
men's clothes and 
the advertisement 
are forgotten. 

Sometimes the 
madman in bis 
criminality may be 
bordering on the 
comic. There is a 
well known instance 

of an artist, who eventually ended his days 
in Broadmoor, being called upon one day by 
a brother artist who, not getting a reply when 
he knocked at the studio door, peered in 
through the glass partition and saw a row of 
sketches of artists all hanging dead from the 
gallows, with the name under each victim, his 
own being among them* As he gazed at this 
startling display he felt something scraping 
at his feet, and looking down was surprised 
to see an open razor, which projected from 
under the door, being rapidly moved from 
side to side— u to cut off his toes,” He beat 
a hasty retreat. 

But there are crimes even much less 
serious than cutting the toes off your friend 
that are replete with comedy. The ingenious 
swindler, for instance, must have a keen sense 
of humour, or he would not be successful. 
Indeed, if the victims of criminals were to 
show more ready wit, they would scare more 
offenders, and save themselves far more 
effectually than by screaming and fruitless 
attempts to attack the scoundrels 


RUSH—THE FEROCIOUS MURDERER. 


HIS DISGUISE. 


Vanity, I 
with crime, 
a “ motive ,J 


venture to say, 


has much to do 


Authorities are ever seeking for 
in crime. Men have been done 
to death for a few shillings. That motive is 
“greed,” but many crimes are simply the 
acts of conceit Egotism is a disease, and 
accounts in one way or the other for two 


classes of people who find themselves in the 
grip of the law* 

One has only to watch the basest criminals 
when doomed to death to see how this 
conceit — sometimes comic — asserts itself 
Mrs* Manning, the notorious murderess, 
insisted upon being attired in black satin when 
she was to be hanged. Black satin was the 
favourite garb of society ladies at that period. 
After this murderess's appeal no one would 
wear it, and the merchants lost heavily* 

Rush, one of the most notorious murderers 
in the annals of crime, who shot Mr. Jermy 

and his son Isaac, 
and others, in Nor¬ 
folk, was a farmer* 
He was a ferocious, 
cold-blooded 
scoundrel 

According to his 
portrait, Rush was 
a common sort of 
man, without 
humour. Yet his 
disguise when “on 
the job ” was far 
funnier than any 
other criminal ever 
adopted—enough to frighten people out of 
their wits without the aid of his gun. 

As a contrast to criminals who are so vain 
as to dress for the part and act to the vulgar 
crowd at their execution, one cannot do 
better than select the most ludicrous figure 
that surely ever stood on the gallows—the 
great “ Fighting Fitzgerald.” 

It is necessary to point out that Captain 
George Robert Fitzgerald—to give him his 
correct name—was of good family, a member 
of the great house of Fitzgerald, and a direct 
descendant of Esmond Fitzgerald* He was 
educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Dublin, joined the cavalry, and rose to the 
rank of captain, at the end of the eighteenth 
century. He was wcl 1 off. A great man in 
society, both in London and Dublin, a world- 
famed duellist, but of the worst type—a bully. 
Yet there was no doubt of his wonderful 
record—twenty duels, only once scratched 
himself, and yet he accounted for eighteen 
opponents either killed or wounded. A 
braggadocio and a coward, he no doubt 
forced on these duels in which he had such 
a charmed existence, 

At last the secret came out—he wore a coat 
of mail under his shirt! 

After this discovery he returned in dis¬ 
grace to the Emerald Isle and joined a set of 
blackguards/ />udaw5, and thieves. Attacks 
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on persons and murder followed, and “ Fight¬ 
ing Fitzgerald, 11 the aristocratic duellist, the 
talk of the town, at last stood ori the gallows. 

Now for the comic figure, 

“ He was dressed in a ragged coat of the 
Castledown Hunt, a dirty flannel waistcoat 
and drawers, both 
of which were 
without buttons, 
brown worsted or 
yam stockings, a 
pair of coarse 
shoes without 
buckles, and an 
old round hat tied 
round with a [jack- 
thread band. He 
fixed the rope 
round his own 
neck, first laying 
it bare by taking 
off his cravat and 
unbuttoning his 
collar,” 

Leaving this 
somewhat grue¬ 
some side of the 
subject, we may 
now go on to 
lighter crimes. 

There are, for 
example, many 
stories of the 
comic side of 
diamond rob¬ 
beries, from their 
robbery in the 
rough by Kaffirs and the “I.D.B." (illicit 
diamond buyer) to the theft of family jewels 
of the greatest antiquity, I have not come 
across anywhere in print one of the best 
stories I ever heard about the ingenuity of 
the Kaffir. In spite of every precaution, the 
Kaffir outwits the overseers and searchers. 
Although he is stripped and searched every 
time he leaves and enters the claims, and goes 
through all sorts of gymnastics and swallows 
all sorts of physic, he goes on robbing. 

When a Kaffir makes enough—honestly it 
is supposed, of course—he buys some cattle, 
and departs to find a wife and settle down. 
One of these men said good-bye merrily, 
shouldered his gun and, whistling, sauntered 
odriving his cattle in front of him. Now, 
it was well known that he had robbed the 
mines, but no reason could be found for 
detaining him. The overseers saw him depart 
with great misgivings, and, after some time, 
as the dust raised by the tramp of his oxen 

YqI. jcjtxvi.—30. 


vanished over the horizon, one of the over¬ 
seers cried: “Well, FU risk it Send after 
that fellow ; Pll have him back and we will 
search him once more.” 

Mounted police were dispatched with 
authority to bring him back. When they 

stopped the Kaffir 
he became frantic 
with indignation, 
swore that he was 
honest and free, 
and that they 
were only jealous 
of his beasts. “If 
I have to return,” 
he shouted in his 
frenzy, “you shall 
not have them,” 
and raising his 
gun he shot them 
there and then. 

He was brought 
hack and searched, 
hut nothing what- 
ever was dis¬ 
covered, yet it was 
known he had 
stolen many dia¬ 
monds. There 
was nothing to do 
but to set him 
free, and to re¬ 
compense him by 
giving him live 
cattle in place of 
those he had 
killed. These he 
indignantly declined to accept. He would go 
with those he had killed. His manner and 
curious resolve roused suspicions. He was 
detained until the cattle he had shot were cut 
open. Embedded in them were found the 
diamonds! He had fired them into the 
beasts from the barrel of his gun! 

That was a good old comedy bishop who 
one fine day entered a large jeweller's estab¬ 
lishment in Regent Street to make an 
extensive purchase of valuable presents. He 
selected them with great care as regards their 
artistic value, but quite regardless of cost. 
The proprietor and his assistants buzzed 
round his lordship. The selected valuables 
were packed in separate parcels at his sug¬ 
gestion, neatly tied and sealed, and he had 
just taken a seat in the private office of the 
proprietor, and was feeling in his pocket for 
his cheque-book, when two men, who had 
been peering in at the glass door leading into 
the street, walked up the shop and stood 
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behind the bishop. They were plainly 
dressed, sharp looking men, and thus bluntly 
addressed the jeweller:— 

“ What has this man been ordering ? ” 

The bishop looked up, saw the men, 
turned pale, clutched the sides of the chair, 
dropped his glasses, and looked as if he 
would bolt Before he could stir, however, 
the handcuffs were on his wrists. 

“ Bishop, indeed !** said one of the men, 
“ He was a colonel yesterday. Here , 1 bishop/ 
come along to Vine Street, ‘ Bishop/ indeed ! 
Ha ! ha ! Well, that's a good ! un ! n And 
turning to the astonished jeweller he con¬ 
tinued : “ Just copped him in time, sir- 
lucky for you. Oh, by the way, you might 
get one of your assistants to bring round 
these parcels he has selected. We must 
enter them at the police-station ; we have a 
cab at the door We have been tracking the 
bishop all the morning/* 

Without a word the “bishopfollowed the 
detectives into the cab; and all three got in, 
as the assistant came out with the valuables. 

H Here/* said one of the detectives through 
the window ; “ place those in here—they will 
be safer—and you get on the top with the 
driver/* 

It was not far to Vine Street, but, as usual* 
the traffic was congested in Oxford Circus, 
and the cab had to halt occasionally. It 
was, however, soon at the police station. The 
assistant jumped off the driver's seat and 
opened the door. 

The cab was empty! 

This true story I related, or recalled rather 
—for it was reported in the papers when it 
occurred years ago—to some acquaintances. 


It may be, of course, a coincidence, hut it 
provided a scene in the next years autumn 
drama at Drury lane, together with another 
story I related at Ihe same time, which in the 
drama was comic, but in reality I think is one 
of the most tragic stories 1 ever heard, 

A man at the diamond diggings is alone 
in his tent with his valuable “find/ 1 He has 
had luck and is only waiting for the morning 
to leave the camp, a rich man. 

Another man enters, points a pistol at him, 
and demands the diamonds or the man's life* 
The lucky digger raises his head from the 
book he is reading, and, taking the lighted 
dip out of the candlestick, says 

“Here is vour reply* This barrel is full 
up to the brim with gunpowder. See, I stick 
this lighted candle into it* Now, which of 
us will remain here the longest ?” 

The intruder flew. 

To me that man who stuck his lighted 
candle into an open barrel of gunpowder is 
the pluckiest man I ever heard of. 

Perhaps there is one exception. It is a 
similar old story, but perhaps little known — 
till the next Drury Lane drama appears. 

Scene: A barber’s shop near a diamond 
mining camp, 

A thickly bearded, devil-may-care, strong 
brute of a fellow swaggers in and calls to the 
timid, poor little barber:— 

“ Say, shave !" Here he flings his money 
on the marble slab on one side and his six- 
shooter on the other. “There’s five dollars 
for you if you give me a clean shave ; but, 
by Heaven ! if you draw a drop of blood 
I'll blow your brains out. So take yer choice ! " 
The barber shaves the desperado and 

draws no blood ; it 
is a tough job, but 
he does it* 

“ You're a plucky 
little beggar, you 
are," remarks the 
shaved one, with 
some admiration, 
l( for I am a man 
of my word. Here 
are your five 
dollars ; but, by 
Heaven! if you had 
cut me you were 
a dead *un. M 

“Oh, dear no!” 
replies the barber, 
pocketing t h e 
dollars, “You 

QfiS^nal fnon? ee t 1 should have 
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first, and then 1 would have cut your 
throat! ** 

The story of the “ bishop n and his con¬ 
federates, related earlier in this chapter, 
recalls to mind other clever thieves who with 
a sense of humour prey upon those without 
any. 

I think the following story—I forget really 
where I heard it, or read it, many years 
ago—was in connection with the eccentric 
Duke of Brunswick, who in the middle of the 
nineteenth century was well known to have a 
mania for collecting diamonds and other 
precious stones. 

The Duke was a painted, made-up old 
voluptuary, who shunned society and pub¬ 
licity of all kinds. He lived in different 
places, but his principal home was in Paris, 


there, and no one seemed to notice him. At 
a table some distance away sat a rather seedy- 
looking youth with pale face, long hair, and 
delicate white hands. With one hand he 
toyed with his spoon, sugar, and absinthe; 
with the other he raised his cigarette to his 
mouth, and then passed his fingers through 
his dark hair. Occasionally he sighed heavily 
as though some sorrow weighed upon his 
mind, but he did not turn his face, 

The Duke was attracted by this figure and 
kept his eyes upon the youth. Presently 
something interested the Duke, He 
rose and walked near to where the seedy 
youth sat. Then he started, looked round 
to his companions, and beckoning to one, 
asked him to invite the lonely young man to 
join their table. 



where he secluded himself in a funny old 
mansion, more like a huge safe than anything 
else, with thick walls, doors barred and bolted 
like a prison, and wires laid and attached 
to revolvers and alarms, so that the approach 
of any intruder would be at once made 
known. His one idea was that he would be 
robbed, that the eye of every criminal was 
upon him. No one saw this Aladdin’s cave 
but the Duke himself He gloated in secret 
over his gems, particularly his wonderful 
diamonds. His chief safe was built behind 
iron doors at the head of his bed, secured by 
iron locks of special and ingenious manufac¬ 
ture, over which hung a handsome curtain. 

The Duke paid fabulous prices for rare 
stones, of which he was an excellent judge. 
It so happened that he was in some provin¬ 
cial town with a companion or two incognito, 
in search of rare gems, and went into a cafe 
for some refreshment Few others were 


When the youth languidly sat down, and 
once more drew his left hand through his 
long curls, it was evident what had attracted 
the Duke. On the third finger the stranger 
wore a huge diamond ring—a single stone of 
great brilliancy. 

It was not long before the Prince led up 
to the topic of the ring —a ring, by the way, 
extraordinarily out of keeping with its wearer. 

41 Touring these parts?” asked the Duke. 

“ Yes, professionally, sir ; 1 am a singer 
in the opera at present performing in this 
town.” 

“All celebrated singers, no doubt?” put 
in the Prince. 

“ Oh, dear no; a fourth rate travelling 
little company. It would not pay good com¬ 
panies to come to such a poor town as this,” 

l( We are not rich here, certainly,” said the 
Duke, laughing ; “but I see, judging by the 
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“'This ring?” said the young vocalist, 
languidly. 44 Oh, that is merely glass, value 
two francs fifty. It was given me on the eve 
of my departure from Paris by my fiancee. 
She is a poor but charming young lady, and 
we bought it together Two francs fifty*” 

44 Will you allow me to examine it?” said 
the Duke, politely, putting out his hand for 
the ring as he spoke. 

“Certainly, with pleasure/’ said the young 
man, handing the ring to the Duke* 
44 Wonderful how they make it for the 
money, is it not ? Though it is only glass, 
there is some skill in the way it is made,” 
“Only glass, young man!” said the 
astonished Duke, after examining the jewel 


“ Are you serious ? ” asked the young man, 
with a look of bewilderment. 

44 Quite," replied the Duke, calmly. “I 
back the opinion of my expert here. Can 
you not send for the young lady and ask 
her permission ? " 

44 She is in Paris. I have no money—she 
has no money for the journey.” 

44 Oh, here arc a hundred francs for you \ 
send for her.” 

In due course the young lady arrived, 
excited and delighted. She was accompanied 
by her old father and mother. The Prince 
repeated his offer, The blushing girl 
accepted* 

“It seems robbery, 1 ' she said, “ for I assure 



11 iti HUE COURSE THE YOUNT, 1-ADV ARRIVED.” 


carefully, “I shall back my opinion by 
offering you two thousand five hundred francs 
for it at first sight.” 

“Two thousand five hundred francs! 
Why, that's a fortune ! ” said the young man, 
excitedly, “Yet, sir, if you offered me ten 
times that—aye, twenty times that! 1 would 

not part with it, for it is a love-token from 
my Emile, and is therefore more to poor me 
than any money you can offer.” 

The Duke had handed the ring to the man 
on his right, who was an expert in diamonds, 
and he whispered something to the Duke. 

“Think, young man,” said the Duke, 
laughing, “I do offer you twenty times 
more ! You could then marry this young 
lady, and buy another glass ring.” 



you, sir, it is only glass. I called at the shop 
before I left Paris, and they showed me 
hundreds of others, two francs fifty each* 
They said they had not a real diamond in 
the shop,” 

“ They have not, possibly, now, mademoi¬ 
selle, but they had when you bought this. 
Here is the money, all in gold too.” 

The girl clapped her hands with glee and 
threw her arms round her lover, i4 Now we 
can get married and be happy for ever,” she 
exclaimed* 

Then a pretty little incident happened* 

“To show you/ 1 she said, “what I paid 
for that rin^, I have brought with me the 
little box I bought it in. See the price on 
the back ? ^\ f ould you like to have it? ” 
Original from 
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“ Yes, thanks. I place the ring in it, and 
close it so.” 

The Duke, laughing, pocketed the box and 
departed. 

The happy singer and his lady-love and 
the overjoyed parents caught the train back 
to Paris. Their departure was a pretty 
picture, enjoyed as much by the lucky Duke 
as anyone. 

That night the Duke gave a dinner at the 
hotel to a few friends to celebrate his great 
find. After dinner he produced the box with 
the ring in it, and, after telling its romantic 
story and of the incident of the day, he 
handed it to his expert to pass down the 
table for his guests to inspect. 

The expert opened the box and looked at 
the ring. His face turned pale, he jumped 
up and cried “ Mon Dieu ! It’s glass ! ” 

Here is a somewhat similar story, full of 
comedy. 

Some foreigners of distinction arrived in 
Paris and hired rooms in the most fashion¬ 
able quarter. The principal visitor sent for 
one of the best-known diamond merchants 
and jewellers. 

The distinguished man, who was alone in 
his spacious reception-room, informed the 
merchant that he was anxious to make 
purchases of the finest and largest diamond 
ornaments money could buy for his wife’s 
person. 

In a few hours the jeweller returned with 
a large bag full of the most valuable assort¬ 
ment of gems and artistic designs of the 
goldsmith’s art, fit for a queen. 

“ One thing I must ask,” said the princely 
purchaser, “ is absolute secrecy. My 
wife must not know I am buying these 
jewels. I have just made a huge fortune, and 
this is to be her surprise—but it must be a 
surprise—you understand ; if she comes in, 
you hide these.” 

The jeweller bowed. 

The selection was going on when a female 
voice called down the stairs : “ Frederick, are 
you there ; where are you ? ” 

“ My wife’s voice ! ” 

The sounds came nearer, as though the 
lady was descending the stairs to the room 
where the two men were. 

“ Here,” hurriedly whispered the husband, 
“ hide those jewels. That’s right, tumble 
them into the bag. Now, where can we 


place them ? She must not see the bag, or 
her suspicions will be aroused.” 

The men looked about the large apart¬ 
ment. A cabinet stood at one end. It was 
locked. They rushed to a side table at the 
other end ; that also was locked. A hand¬ 
somely-carved little secretaire stood close 
to the door against the wall; it opened. 
Capital! Into that the jeweller shot his 
precious bag, and the husband slammed 
down the lid. It was the work of a few 
moments. The voice was on the landing. 
The husband rushed out, saying to the 
jeweller: “ She must not see you ; wait till I 
return,” then slammed the door of the room 
and departed. 

The jeweller heard him say : “ Ah, my love, 
is that you? Come along here. I have— 
m—m ” Then the voice died away. 

The merchant sat and waited; half an 
hour went — an hour — an hour and a 
quarter. He got impatient. He would ring 
and summon a servant, and send a polite 
message to the gentleman, reminding him 
there was someone still waiting to see him 
in the reception-room. He could find 
no bell. He opened the door and looked 
out; he could see no one. He called ; 
no one answered. He returned to his 
chair and sat down to think. “ These 
foreign swells are a forgetful lot apparently. 
I’ll take back my property and call again.” 
He went to the secretaire ; it was locked ! 
He tried the lid ; it would not open. He 
got excited, and grasping a poker he smashed 
the lid. The secretaire was empty! He 
thrust in his arm ; it went right through the 
back of it. He thrust in the poker; it went 
farther, and seemed to touch the sides of 
masonry much deeper than the article of 
furniture. He tried to pull away the secre¬ 
taire; it was fixed fast to the wall. He 
rushed out of the room and looked at the 
back of the masonry. 

That was the end of the comic scene. 
There was a large hole in the wall right 
through to the secretaire, from which the 
paper had recently been burst open from the 
inside. It was through this that the bag of 
precious jewels had been thrust as the fond 
“wife” came downstairs and was joined by 
her rich and generous husband. 

The “ surprise ” was arranged for the 
jeweller. 



(To 

o 


he continued.) Original from 
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T may be that it was a form of 
madness. Or it may be that 
he really was what is called 
haunted. Or it may—though 
I don’t pretend to understand 
how—have been the develop¬ 
ment, through intense suffering, of a sixth 
sense in a very nervous, highly-strung nature. 
Something certainly led him where They 
were. And to him they were all one. 

He told me the first part of the story, and 
the last part of it I saw with my own eyes. 

I. 

Haldane and I were friends even in our 
schooldays. What first brought us together 
was our common hatred of Visger. He came 
from our part of the country, and his people 
knew our people at home, so he was put on 
to us when he came. He was the most in¬ 
tolerable person, boy and man, that I have 
ever known. He would not tell a lie. And 
that is all right, of course. But he didn’t 
stop at that. If he were asked whether any 
other chap had done anything—been out of 
bounds, or up to any sort of lark—be would 
always say: “ I don’t know, sir, but I believe 
so.” He never did know—we took care of 
that. But what he believed was always right. 
I remember Haldane twisting his arm to 
make him say how he knew about that 
cherry-tree business, and he only said: “ I 
didn’t know—I just felt sure. And I was 
right, you see.” What can you do with a 
boy like that ? 

We grew up to be men. At least, Haldane 
and I did. Visger grew up to be a prig. 
He was a vegetarian and a teetotaller, and an 
all-wooler and a Christian Scientist, and all 
the things that prigs are—but he wasn’t a 
common prig. He knew all sorts of things 
that he oughtn’t to have known, that he 
couldn't have known in any ordinary decent 
way. It wasn’t that he found things out. 


He just knew them. Once when I was very 
unhappy he came into my rooms—we were 
all in our last year at Oxford—and talked 
about things I hardly knew myself. That 
was really why I went to India that winter. 
It was bad enough to be unhappy without 
having that beast knowing all about it. 

I was away over a year. Coming back I 
thought a lot about how jolly it would be to 
see old Haldane again. If I thought about 
Visger at all I wished he was dead. But I 
didn’t think about him much. 

I did want to see Haldane. He was 
always such a jolly chap—gay and kindly 
and simple, honourable, upright, and full of 
practical sympathies. I longed to see him, 
to see the smile in his jolly blue eyes looking 
out from the net of wrinkles that laughing 
had made round them, to hear his jolly laugh, 
and feel the good grip of his big hand. I 
went straight from the docks to his chambers 
in Gray’s Inn, and I found him cold, pale, 
anaemic, with dull eyes and a limp hand, and 
pale lips that smiled without mirth and 
uttered a welcome without gladness. 

He was surrounded by a litter of dis¬ 
ordered furniture and personal effects half 
packed. Some big boxes stood corded, and 
there were cases of books filled and waiting 
for the enclosing boards to be nailed on. 

“ Yes, I’m moving,” he said. “ I can’t 
stand these rooms. There’s something rum 
about them —- something devilish rum. I 
clear out to-morrow.” 

The autumn dusk was filling the corners 
with shadows. “ You got the furs,” I said, 
just for something to say, for I saw the big 
case that had held them lying corded among 
the others. 

“ Furs ? ” he said. “ Oh, yes. Thanks, 
awfully. Yes. I forgot about the furs.” 
He laughed, out of politeness, I suppose, for 
there was no joke about the furs. They were 
many and best’ I could get for 
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money, and I bad seen them packed and sent 
off when my heart was very sore* He stood 
looking at me, and saying nothing. 

“Come out and have a bit of dinner,” I 
said, as cheerfully as I could. 

“Too busy,” he answered, after the slightest 
possible pause and a glance round the room* 
“ lxx)k here —I’m awfully glad to see you* If 
you’d just slip over and order in dinner—I d 
go myself—only—well, you see how it is.” 

I went. And when I came back he had 
cleared a space near the fire and moved his 
big gate table into it. We dined there by 
candlelight I tried to be amusing. He, I 


am sure, tried to be 
amused. We did not 
succeed, either of us* 
And his haggard eyes 
watched me all the 
lime, save in those 
fleeting moments when, 
without turning his 
head, he glanced back 
over his shoulder into 
the shadows that 
crowded round the little 
lighted place where we 
sat. 

When we had dined, 
and the man had come 
and taken away the 
dishes, I looked at him 
very steadily, so that he 
stopped in a pointless 
anecdote and looked 
interrogation at me* 
“Well?" I *said, 
“You're not listen¬ 
ing,” he said, petulantly. 
“What's the matter?” 

“That’s what you’d 
better tell me,” I said. 

He was silent—gave 
one of those furtive 
glances at the shadows, 
and stooped to stir the 
fire to—I knew it—a 
blaze that must light 
every corner of the 
room* 

“ You’re all to pieces/’ 
I said* cheerfully. 
“ What have you been 
up to—whisky, bridge, 
Stock Exchange? if 
you won’t tell me you’ll 
have to tell your doctor* 
Why, my dear chap, 
you’re a wreck.” 

“ You're a comfortable friend to have 

about the place/' he said, and smiled a 

mechanical smile not at all pleasant to see. 

“I’m the friend you want, I think,” said I* 
“ Do you suppose I'm blind? Something’s 
gone wrong and you’ve taken to something 
— morphia, perhaps. And you’ve brooded 
over the thing till yoi/ve lost all sense of 
proportion. Out with it, old chap* Bet 
you half a dollar it's not so bad as you 
think it,” 

“If I could tell you—or tell anyone,” he 
said, slowly “ it -vtuldn’t be so bad as it is. 
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even as it is, I’ve told you more than I’ve 
told anyone else.” 

I could get nothing more out of him. But 
he pressed me to stay—would have given me 
his bed and made himself a shake-down, he 
said. But I had engaged my room at the 
Victoria, and I was expecting letters. So I 
left him, quite late, and he stood on the 
stairs holding a candle over the banisters to 
light me down. 

When I went back next morning he was 
gone. Men were moving his furniture into 
a long van with Somebody’s Pantechnicon 
painted on it in big letters. 

He had left no address with the porter, 
and had driven off in a hansom with two 
portmanteaux — to Waterloo, the porter 
thought. 

Well, a man has a right to the monopoly 
of his own troubles if he chooses to have it. 
And my letters had taught me that I had 
troubles of my own to keep me busy. 

II. 

It was more than a year later that I saw 
Haldane again. I had got rooms in the 
Albany by this time, and he turned up there 
one morning, very early indeed—before 
breakfast, in fact. And if he had looked 
ghastly before, he now looked almost ghostly. 
His face looked as though it had worn thin, 
like an oyster-shell that has for years been 
cast up twice a day by the sea on a shore all 
pebbly. His hands were thin as a bird’s claws, 
and they trembled like caught butterflies. 

I welcomed him with enthusiastic cordiality 
and pressed breakfast on him. This time, I 
decided, I would ask no questions. For I 
saw that none were needed. He would tell 
me. He intended to tell me. He had come 
here to tell me, and for nothing else. 

I lit the spirit-lamp—I made coffee and 
small talk for him, and I ate and drank and 
waited for him to begin. And it was like 
this that he began. 

“ I am going,” he said, “ to kill myself— 
oh, don’t be alarmed”—I suppose I had said 
or looked something—“ I sha’n’t do it here, 
or now. I shall do it when I have to—when 
I can’t bear it any longer. And I want 
someone to know why. I don’t want to feel 
that I’m the only soul that does know. And 
I can trust you, can’t I ? ” 

I murmured something reassuring. 

“ I should like you, if you don’t mind, to 
give me your word that you won’t tell anyone 
at all what I’m going to tell you, as long 
as I’m alive. Afterwards—you can tell whom 
vou please.” 


I gave him my word. 

He sat silent, looking at the fire. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It’s extraordinary how difficult it is to 
say it,” he said, and smiled. “ The fact is 
—you know that beast George Visger ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said. “ I haven’t seen him since 
I came back. Someone told me he’d gone 
to some island or other to preach vegetarian¬ 
ism to the cannibals. Anyhow, he’s out of 
the way, bad luck to him.” 

“ Yes,” said Haldane, “ he’s out of the 
way. But he’s not preaching anything. In 
point of fact, he’s dead.” 

“ Dead ? ” was all I could think of to say. 

“Yes,” said he; “ it’s not generally known, 
but he is.” 

“ VVhat did he die of?” I asked, not that 
I cared. The bare fact was good enough 
for me. 

“ You know what an interfering chap he 
always was. Always knew everything. Heart- 
to-heart talks, and have everything open and 
above-board. Well, he interfered between me 
and someone else—told her a pack of lies." 

“ Lies ? ” 

“ Well, the things were true, but he made 
lies of them the way he told them— you 
know.” I did. I nodded. “ And she 
threw me over. And she died. And we 
weren’t even friends. I couldn’t see her— 

before—I couldn’t even- Oh, my God ! 

But I went to the funeral. He was there. 
They’d asked him. And then I came back 
to my rooms. And I was sitting there, 
thinking. And he came up.” 

“ He would do. It’s just what he would 
do. The beast. I hope you kicked him 
out ? ” 

“ No. I didn’t. I listened to what he’d 
got to say. He came to say no doubt it was 
all for the best. And he hadn’t known the 
things he told her. He’d only guessed. He’d 
guessed right, curse him —like he used to at 
school—you remember ? What right had he 
to guess right ? And he said it was all for 
the best, because besides that there was 
madness in my family. He’d found that out 
too-” 

“ And is there ? ” 

“ If there is I didn’t know it. And that 
was why it was all for the best. So then I 
said, * There wasn’t any madness in my family 
before; but there is now,’ and I got hold of 
his throat. I am not sure whether I meant 
to kill him. I ought to have meant to kill 
him. Anyhow I did kill him. What did 
you say ? ” Original from 
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think at once of the tactful and suitable 
thing to say when your old friend tells you 
that he is a murderer. 

“When I could get my hands out of his 
throat—it was as difficult as it is to drop the 
handles of a galvanic battery—he was there 
in a lump on the hearthrug. And I saw what 


rid of but the man—no weapon, no blood. 
And I got rid of him all right.” 

“ How?” 

He smiled cunningly, 

“No, no/ 1 he said ; “that’s where I draw 
the line. It's not that I doubt your word, 
but if you talked in your sleep, or had a fever 



I'd done. How is it that murderers ever get 
found out ? ” 

14 They’re careless sometimes, I suppose,” 
I found myself saying, “They lose their 
nerve,” 

“ I didn't,” he said. “ I never was calmer. 
I sat down in the big chair and looked at 
him and thought it all out. He was just 
off to that island —I knew that He’d 
said good-bye to everyone. He’d told me 
that. There was no blood to get rid of 
—or only just a touch at the corner of his 
slack mouth. He wasn't going to travel in 
his own name because of interviewers, Mr, 
Somebody Something's luggage would he 
unclaimed and his cabin empty. No one 
would guess that Mr. Somebody Something 
was Sir George Visger, Baronet. It was all 
as plain as plain. There was nothing to get 

Yol *x*vL -37 


or anything ? No, no, As long as you don’t 
know where the body is, don’t you see, I’m 
all right. Even if you could prove that Ive 
said all this, which you can't—it's only th^ 
wanderings of my poor unhinged brain. Sec?” 

I saw. And I was very sorry for him. 
And I did not believe that he had killed 
Visger, He was not the sort of man who 
kills people. So 1 said 

“ Yes, old chap. I see. Now, look here. 
Let you and me go away together—travel a 
bit and see the world, and forget all about 
that beastly chap.” 

His eyes lighted up at that. 

“Why/* he said, “you understand! You 
don’t hate me and shrink from me. I wish 
Td told you before—you know'—when you 
came and I packing up my sticks. But 
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“Too late? Not a bit of it,” I said. 
“Come, we’ll pack right away and be off 
to-night—out into the unknown, don’t you 
know.” 

“ That’s where Tm going,” he said. “ You 
wait. When you’ve heard what’s been happen¬ 
ing to me you won’t be so keen to go 
into the unknown with me.” 

“ But you’ve told me what’s been happen¬ 
ing to you,” I said. And the more I thought 
about what he had told me the less I 
believed it. 

“ No,” he said, slowly, “ no ; I’ve told you 
what happened to him. What happened to 
me is quite different. Did I tell you what 
his last words were? Just when I was 
coming at him — before I’d got his throat, you 
know—he said, ‘Look out! You’ll never be 
able to get rid of the body. Besides, anger’s 
sinful.’ You know that way he had, like a 
tract on its hind legs ? So afterwards I got 
thinking of that. But I didn’t think of it for 
a year, because I did get rid of his body all 
right. And then I was sitting in that com¬ 
fortable chair, and I thought, ‘ Halloa, it 

must be about a yea.r now since that-’ 

and I pulled out my pocket-book and went 
to the window to look at a little almanac I 
carry about—it was getting dusk—and sure 
enough it was a year to the day. And then 
I remembered what he’d said, and I said to 
myself, ‘ Not much trouble about getting rid 
of your body, you brute.’ And then I 

looked at the hearthrug, and-Ah ! ” he 

screamed, suddenly and very loud, “ I can’t 
tell you—no, I can’t!” 

My man opened the door—he wore a 
smooth face over his wriggling curiosity. 
“ Did you call, sir ? ” 

“ Yes,” I lied. “ I want you to take a 
note to the bank and wait for an answer.” 

When he was got rid of, Haldane said: 
“ Where was I ? ” 

“You were just telling me what happened 
after you looked at the almanac. What 
was it?” 

“ Nothing much,” he said, laughing softly; 
“ oh, nothing much—only that I glanced at 
the floor; and there he was, the man I’d 
killed a year before. Don’t try to explain, 
or 1 shall lose my temper. The door was 
shut. The windows were shut. He hadn’t 
been there a minute before. And he was 
there then. That’s all.” 

Hallucination was one of the words I 
stumbled among. 

“ Exactly what I thought,” he said, trium¬ 
phantly ; “ but—I touched it. It was quite 
real. Heavy, you know, and harder than live 


people are, somehow, to the touch—more 
like a stone thing covered with kid the hands 
were, and the arms like a marble statue in a 
blue serge suit. Don’t you hate men who 
wear blue serge suits ? ” 

“ There are hallucinations of touch, too,” 
I found myself saying. 

.“ Exactly what I thought,” said Haldane, 
more triumphant than ever ; “ but there are 
limits, you know—limits. So then I thought 
someone had got him out—the real him— 
and stuck him there to frighten me while 
my back was turned, and I went to the place 
where I’d hidden him, and he was there— 
ah—just as I’d left him. Only—it was a 
; year ago. There are two of him there now.” 

' “ My dear chap,” I said, “ this is simply 
comic.” 

“ Yes,” said he, “ it is amusing. I find it 
so myself. Especially in the night when 1 
wake up and think of it I hope I sha’n’t 
die in the dark, Winston. That’s one of the 
reasons why I think I shall have to kill 
myself. I could be sure then of not dying 
in the dark." 

“ Is that all ? ” I asked, feeling sure that 
it must be. 

“ No," said Haldane at once ; “ that’s not 
all. He’s come back to me again. In a 
railway carriage it was. I’d been asleep. 
When I woke up there he was, lying on the 
seat opposite me. Looked just the same 
Felt just the same. I pitched him out on 
the line in Red Hill Tunnel. And if I see 
him again I’m going out myself. I can t 
stand it. It’s too much. I’d sooner go. 
Whatever the next world’s like there aren’t 
things like that. We leave them here, in 
graves and boxes, and . . . You think I’m 
mad, but I’m not. You can’t help me—no 
one can help me. He knew , you see. He 
said I shouldn’t be able to get rid of the 
body. And I can’t get rid of it. I 
can’t; I can’t. He knew. He always did 
know things that he couldn't know. But I’ll 
cut his game short. After all I’ve got the 
ace of trumps, and I play it on his next 
trick. I give you my word of honour, 
Winston, that I’m not mad.” 

“ My dear old man,” I said, “ I don’t 
think you’re mad. But I do think your 
nerves are very much upset. Mine are a bit, 
too. Do you know why I went to India ? 
It was because of you and her. I couldn’t 
stay and see it, though I wished for your 
happiness and all that, you know I did. 

And when I came back she—and you- 

I^et’s see it out together,” I said. “ You 
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to talk to. And I always said you weren’t 
half a bad old duffer.” 

“ She liked you,” he said. 

“ Oh, yes,” I said, “ she liked me.” 

III. 

That was how we came to go abroad 
together. I was full of hope for him. He’d 
always been such a splendid chap—so sane 
and strong. 1 couldn’t believe that he was 
gone mad—gone for ever, I mean, so that 
he’d never come right again. Perhaps my 
own trouble made it easy for me to see 
things not quite straight. Anyhow, I took 
him away to recover his mind’s health, 
exactly as I should have taken him away to 
get strong after a fever. And the madness 
seemed to pass away, and in a month or two 
we were pretty jolly, and I thought I had 
cured him. And I was very glad because of 
that old friendliness of ours, and because she 
had loved him and liked me. 

We never spoke of Visger. I thought he 
had forgotten all about him. I thought I 
understood how his mind, overstrained by 
sorrow and anger, had fixed on the man he 
hated and woven a nightmare web of horror 
round that detestable personality. And I 
had got the whip-hand of my own trouble. 
And we were as jolly as sandboys—soberish 
sandboys—together all those months. 

And we came to Bruges at last in our 
travels, and Bruges was very full, because of 
the exhibition. We could only get one room 
and one bed, so we tossed for the bed, and 
the one who lost the toss was to make the 
best of the night in the arm-chair. And the 
bed-clothes we were to share equitably. 

We spent the evening at a cafe chantant 
and finished at a beer hall, and it was late 
and we were sleepy when we got back to the 
Big Vine. I took our key from its nail in the 
concierge’s room and we went up. We 
talked for a bit, I remember, about the town 
and the belfry and the Venetian aspect of the 
canals by moonlight, and then Haldane got 
into bed and I made a chrysalis of myself 
with my share of the blankets, and fitted the 
tight roll into the arm-chair. I was not at all 
comfortable, but I was compensatingly tired, 
and I was nearly asleep when Haldane roused 
me up to tell me about his will. 

“ I’ve left everything to you, old man,” he 
said. “ I know I can trust you to see to 
everything.” 

“ Quite so,” said I; “ and, if you don’t 
mind, we’ll talk about it in the morning.” 

He tried to go on about it, and about 
what a friend I’d been, and all that; but I 


shut him up and told him to go to sleep. 
But no. He wasn’t comfortable, he said ; 
and he’d got a thirst like a lime-kiln. And 
he’d noticed that there was no water-bottle in 
the room. “ And the water in the jug’s like 
pale soup,” he said. 

“Oh, all right,” said I. “Light your 
candle and go and get some water, then, in 
Heaven’s name, and let me get to sleep! ” 

But he said, “ fro--you light it. I don’t 
want to get out of bed in the dark. I might 
—I might step on something, mightn’t I— 
or walk into something that wasn’t there 
when I got into bed ? ” 

“ Rot,” I said; “ walk into your grand¬ 
mother ! ” But I lit the candle all the same. 
He sat up in bed, looking at me—very pale 
—with his hair all tumbled from the pillow 
and his eyes blinking and shining. 

“ That’s better,” he said. And then, “ I 
say—look here. Oh—yes—I see. It’s all 
right. Queer how they mark the sheets here. 
Blest if I didn’t think it was blood, just for 
the minute.” 

The sheet was marked, not at the corner, 
as sheets are marked at home, but right in 
the middle where it turns down, with big red 
cross-stitches. 

“ Yes, I see,” I said ; “ it is a queer place 
to mark it.” 

“ It’s queer letters to have on it,” he 
said. “ G. V.” 

“ Grande Vigne," I said. “ What letters 
do you expect them to mark things with ? 
Hurry up.” 

“ You come too,” he said. “Yes, it does 
stand for Grand Vigne, of course. I wish 
you’d come down too, Winston.” 

“ I’ll go down,” I said, and turned with the 
candle in my hand. 

He was out of bed and close to me in a 
flash. “ No,” said he, “ I don’t want to stay 
alone in the dark.” 

He said it just as a frightened child might 
have done. 

“All right, then, come along,” I said. 
And we went. I tried to make some joke, I 
remember, about the length of his hair and 
the cut of his pyjamas—but I was sick with 
disappointment. For it was almost quite 
plain to me, even then, that all my time and 
trouble had been thrown away, and that he 
wasn’t cured after all. 

We went down as quietly as we could, and 
got a carafe of water from the long bare 
dining-table in the sal/e d manger. He got 
hold of my arm at first, and then he got the 
candle away frotrl me and went very slowly, 
shadjqg [tfre light pwith ^is. hand and looking 
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very carefully all about, as though he ex¬ 
pected to see something that he wanted very 
desperately not to see. And, of course, I 
knew what that something was. I didn’t like 
the way he was going on. I can’t at all 
express how deeply I didn't like it. And he 
looked over his shoulder every now* and 
then, just as he did that first evening after 
I came back from India. 

The thing got on my nerves so that I could 
hardly find the way hack to our room. And 
when we got there I give you my word I 
more than half expected to see what he 
expected to see—that, or something like it, 
on the hearthrug. But, of course, there was 
nothing. 

I blew out the light and tightened my 
blankets round me—I'd been trailing them 
me in our expedition. And I %as 


feeling for my chair when Hal¬ 
dane spoke. 

“You’ve got all the blankets," 
he said, 

“ No, I haven't,” said I ; 
“only what Fve always had.” 

“ I can't find mine, then,” 
he said, and I could hear his 
teeth chattering. “ And Fm 
cold. Fm—— For God's 
sake, light the candle! Fight 
it ! Light it ! Something 
horrible- JI 

And I couldn't find the 
matches. 

“ Light the candle — light 
the candle ! ” he said, and his 
voice broke, as a boy’s does 
sometimes in chapel. “If you 
don’t hell come to me. It is 
so easy to come at anyone in 
the dark. Oh, Winston, light 
the candle, for the love of 

God ! I can't die in the dark.” 

“ I am lighting it,” I said, 
savagely, and I was feeling for 
the matches on the marble- 
topped chest of drawers, on 
the mantelpiece — everywhere 
but on the round centre- 
table where I had put them. 
“ You're not going to die. 
Don't be a fool,” I said. ** It's 
all right. FI I get a light in a 
second.” 

He said, t£ It’s cold. It's 

cold. It’s cold,” like that; 

three times. And then he 

screamed aloud, like a woman, 
like a child, like a hare when 
the dogs have got it. I had heard him 
scream like that once before. 

“What is it?” I cried, hardly less aloud. 
“ For God's sake hold your noise! What 
is it ? " 

There was an empty silence. Then, veiy 
slowly :— 

“It’s Visger,” he said. And he spoke 
thickly, as through some stifling veil. 

“Nonsense. Where?” I asked, and my 
hand closed on the matches as he spoke. 

“ Here !” he screamed, sharply, as though 
he had tom the veil away, “ here ! Beside 
me. In the bed.” 

I got the candle alight. I got across to 
him. 

He was crushed in a heap at the edge of 
the bed. Sfr^djed (pp. tl^e bed beyond him 
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Haldane had died in the dark. 

It was all so simple. 

We had come to the wrong room* The 
man the room belonged to was there, on the 
bed he had engaged and paid for before he 
died of heart disease, earlier in the day* A 
French earn mis voyageur representing soap 
and perfumery : his name, Felix Leblanc. 


a police inspector with me when I opened 
the boxes that came to me by Haldane's will. 
One of them was the big box, metal lined, in 
which I had sent him the skins from India— 
for a wedding present, God help us all! 

It was closely soldered. 

Inside were the skins of beasts. No—the 
bodies of two men* One was identified after 
some trouble as that of a hawker of pens in 



“ HALDANE EIAP PERU JfJ THE UAKJt*” 


Later, in England, I made cautious in¬ 
quiries* The body of a man had been found 
in the Red Hill Tunnel—a haberdasher 
named Simmons, who had drunk spirits 
of salts, owing to the depression oF trade. 
The bottle was clutched In his dead hand. 

For reasons that I had I took care to have 


City offices —subject to fits. He had died in 
one, it seemed. The other body was Visger’s, 
right enough. Explain it as you like. 
I offered you, if you remember, a choice of 
explanations before I began this story* I 
have not yet found the explanation that can 

satisf V ©Frginal from 
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FOUR WORLDS IN THE DEPTHS OK SPACE. 

Ttie Sun s enormous disc, the Earth infinitely smaller, attended by its numile satellite, the Moon, and, at about: fifty million 
miles from the Earth, the planet Mars—such as these fotir stars wuiild appear to the eyes of an inhabitant of Jupiter, 

showing in -trilting contrast their relative proportions, 

WORLDS: THE DUST OF THE INFINITE. 

By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 

The eminent French astronomer here takes us with him on a voyage through the immensity of celestial 
space, In his company we scale, one after the other, thousands of stars—steps of a staircase without end 
stretching out on all sides round our planet and its satellite, the moon. 

On setting foot in Mars we are certainly in 
a foreign country, yet we very early realize 
that our new surroundings are by no means 
so unfamiliar as we at first imagined. Here, 
as in our world, we perceive lands and seas, 
as well as the alternations of seasons with all 
their innumerable variations. On our own 
Earth courageous explorers have in vain 
attempted to reach one or other of the Poles, 
which have so far baffled every effort; yet 
we have no difficulty in observing the Poles 
of Mars, the meteorology of which is quite 
familiar to us. In winter we see them don 
caps of snow, the size of which we can accu- 
rately measure. All the modifications of 
these snow-caps we arc able to follow in 
detail until the caps almost totally disappear 
in the following summer. At times clouds, 
usually of the lightest consistence, may be 
perceived floating in the atmosphere. 'The 
climate of the planet appears to be most plea¬ 
sant, fine weather being practically perpetual, 
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HE silent solitudes of the moon, 
distant as they are from us in 
terms of terrestrial measure¬ 
ment, are but the mere suburbs 
of our planet compared to the 
limitless immensity that lies 
beyond. Let us explore these regions together. 

Not far from here—not far, that is to 
say, astronomically speaking—at an average 
distance of something under fifty million 
miles, we come to a most interesting world* 
So many resemblances to our own abode 
do we discover at once, that we would 
be almost justified were we to jump to the 
conclusion that this world is placed where it 
is in order to enable us to adopt a juster 
conception of the Universe, and thus enter 
into more intimate relations with that 
bountiful Nature in whose bosom exist not 
only all the worlds, but all the beings 
inhabiting them. To this world we have 
^ spven the name of Mars, 
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As I have already said, the state of things 
in Mars is not too unfamiliar. The planet 
revolves upon its axis, much as does the 
Earth, in 24hrs. 37mm. 22 - 65sec. However, 
though the general conditions of life are 
similar to those in force on the Earth, life in 
Mars has nearly twice the duration it has 
here, since the Martian year counts six 
hundred and sixty-eight days. 

What, however, strikes us more than any¬ 
thing else while we are journeying to Mars 
are the rectilinear canals which form a sort of 
geometrically constructed web all over the 
continents. What are these canals ? This is 
a question which astronomers have been ask¬ 
ing one another for nearly thirty years now, 
ever since the day, in fact, when the enig¬ 
matic lines were observed for the first time 
by Schiaparelli, the Director of the Milan 
Observatory. The nature of the lines has 
been, and still is, the subject of a thousand 
different theories. “ They are rivers,” say 
some. “ Such an explanation is out of the 
question,” is the immediate objection. 
“These watercourses all originate either in 
a sea or a lake, and terminate in another 
sea or lake; moreover their width does not 
increase as they progress.” “ The canals are 
the colossal enterprise of the Martian en¬ 
gineers,” is yet another explanation often put 
forward. Other astronomers again close all 
discussion by laying it down that the canals 
have no real existence, but are merely the 
products of an optical illusion. 

And yet these furrows, or whatever they 
are, assuredly do exist, whether as water¬ 
courses or as vast prairie lands periodically 
flooded with water. 

Before any exact definition can be given 
of these dark tracings, however, much 
still remains to be accomplished. Thus 
much may be declared with certainty— 
the circulatory system of the waters on 
the surface of Mars is very different to 
that obtaining on the Earth. In Mars 
the periodical inundations caused each sum¬ 
mer by the melting of the snows appear 
to be distributed to great distances by this 
network of canals, which, assuming our hypo¬ 
thesis to be correct, constitute the most 
ingeniously contrived hydrographical system 
conceivable. Nor is such an hypothesis by 
any means incredible. At the same time, 
we must never lose sight of the fact that, even 
in the most favourable circumstances, at the 
epochs — that is to say, when Mars approaches 
most nearly to the Earth, and is only distant 
some forty millions of miles or so—the best 
astronomical instruments we possess, with a 


magnifying power of three thousand, can only 
bring the planet within an apparent distance 
of about twelve thousand five hundred miles. 

Suppose, now, we were able to mount 
in a balloon to such an altitude above the 
city of London, for instance, that our 
eyesight would reach the horizon at a 
distance of several thousand miles. In these 
circumstances, imagine us directing our gaze 
towards, let us say, St. Petersburg. Our 
imagination, inspired by reminiscences of 
what we had read from time to time in books 
and newspapers, would, no doubt, persuade 
us we saw very many things; but our eyes 
would assuredly actually distinguish very few 
indeed. Now, the two cities I have named 
are distant from one another less than one 
thousand seven hundred miles—in other 
words, about one-eighth of the distance that 
intervenes between our eyes and the apparent 
image of Mars seen through a telescope in 
the most favourable conditions. Let us, 
then, be under no delusion as to our ac¬ 
quaintance with Martian affairs ; but, at the 
same time, there is no reason to lose courage. 
Have we not already a most curious geo¬ 
graphical map of the planet ? 

It was but yesterday—in 1877, to be 
exact—that we discovered the existence of 
the two small moons—no larger than the city 
of Paris—which revolve so rapidly round 
Mars. 

And yet when Mars lights his ruddy 
beacon in the dusky night, and shines and 
glitters amid the infinitude of the stars; 
when, our eye at the telescope, we leap at a 
bound across the space intervening between 
us and the planet; when we observe how 
what was merely a luminous point has in¬ 
creased in size until it displays before our 
eyes its shores and its seas, its Polar capes 
and its enigmatical canals; when from this 
Earth of ours we view those radiant dawns 
and sunsets in skies almost continuously pure 
and serene; when we see vast countries 
overspread with winter’s chilly mantle, and 
other countries in the very act of throwing 
off their icy coverings under the genial 
influence of an ardent sun shining through a 
summer twice the length of ours—when 
we observe all this, how, I ask, is it possible to 
prevent ourselves fancying, in presence of a 
spectacle so similar to the spectacle we are 
familiar with on our own Earth, that in 
Mars there must also be sentient beings— 
beings who, like us, can contemplate these 
natural phenomena? In their evening 
reveries these beings may often cast admir¬ 
ing gjl^n^s a| a magnificent r.^ar, the brightest 
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in all their firmament—a star as brilliant, 
as splendid, as Venus appears to us Earth- 
dwellers. 

That star is—the Earth ! 

It may well be that the Martian poets 
chant that beauteous star as if it were some 
propitious divinity, saluting it as a place of 
sojourn more delicious than tongue can 
describe. The Martian astronomers, again, 
favoured by the limpidity of their atmo¬ 
sphere, may very possibly be far more 
advanced in their study of our globe. They 
may be acquainted with every phase of our 
meteorology, and know all the hidden secrets 
of the white deserts that surround the terres¬ 
trial Poles. 

And what of life in Mars ! Life ! 
We find it here disseminated everywhere 
in innumerable germs and under innumer¬ 
able forms. Its sovereignty is universal. 
It imposes its rule on all living things, 
from man down to the infinitely little. 
When we observe this Life perpetuating 
itself even in parasites, to its own detriment, 
when there is not a corner of our globe— 
solid, liquid, or gaseous—that has not its 
appropriate inhabitants, on what grounds do 
we dare exclude this Life from the planet 
Mars ? Why should this earth so analogous 
to our own—why should all these fine 
countries remain deserted ? 

But why should we so obstinately endeavour 
to people all the other planets with human 
beings precisely organized as we are ? Surely 
it is not very difficult to imagine something 
much better! 

What beings organized like us would do on 
Jupiter, for instance, it is impossible to even 
guess. In order that we may be in a better 
position to judge, let us have a peep at this 
giant of our system, far beyond Mars, as it 
rolls through space at a distance of about 
four hundred and seventy-two million miles 
from the Earth. 

In the course of our voyage to Jupiter we 
may be not a little astonished to collide 
every now and then with minute planetary 
bodies, which form a veritable archipelago of 
worlds between Mars and Jupiter. The 
largest of these celestial fragments measures 
no more than a few hundred miles in extent; 
many are far smaller. We will pass rapidly 
through this swarm of Lilliputian worlds, 
halting only when we reach Jupiter itself. 

At once we perceive that the actual appear¬ 
ance of this planet is quite in keeping with 
its magnificently brilliant appearance. The 
splendid and colossal sphere, eleven times 
the diameter of the terrestrial globe, one 


thousand two hundred times as voluminous, 
and three hundred and ten times as heavy, 
revolves on its own axis at the prodigious 
velocity of nine hours fifty minutes at the 
Equator. This velocity, however, is not 
identical at every latitude, but steadily 
decreases as the Poles are approached—a 
proof that the surface of the planet is not yet 
entirely solidified. Here the sun shines for 
less than five hours a day, and the night is 
still further shortened by the dawn and the 
twilight. 

Since Jupiter occupies more than the 
equivalent of twelve terrestrial years in per¬ 
forming its journey round the sun, the Jovian 
year contains no less than ten thousand four 
hundred and fifty-five days ! Here, indeed, 
is something radically different from the 
conditions prevailing on Mars and the Earth. 

In this gigantic world we can distinguish 
neither continents nor seas; it is entirely 
enveloped in a dense, impenetrable atmo¬ 
spherical envelope. What lies beneath these 
banked-up masses of cloud? Is there a 
liquid ocean ? Is there a still burning kernel? 
There was a time when Jupiter blazed as the 
sun does to-day, the centre of its own system 
of seven worlds. It is supposed now to be 
a sun that has lost its former splendour—a 
sun that has not yet quite cooled and is in 
an intermediary stage midway between the 
solar and the terrestrial phases of planetary 
existence. 

What we first notice on the surface of this 
tumultuous globe are wide bands, like ocean 
currents, which glide along side by side at 
varying rates of speed. 

The most enigmatic formation of this 
immense planet is, however, the celebrated 
red patch, of dimensions more vast than the 
entire Earth, which for nearly a quarter of a 
century now has maintained itself in Jupiter’s 
temperate zone. It is difficult to suppose 
that this red patch can be the result of any 
merely atmospherical perturbation. Its per¬ 
manence seems to forbid any such sup¬ 
position. Can it be a continent in process of 
formation—a first essay of the agitated 
globular mass in the direction of solidifica¬ 
tion ? Such an hypothesis, if not the pro¬ 
bable explanation, is at least justifiable. 
Possibly Life is there already, manifesting 
itself under very rudimentary forms. 

Before leaving this planet we must not fail 
to admire its magnificent train of seven 
satellites. Two of these moons were dis¬ 
covered quite recently, in 1905, by Mr. 
Perrine, of the Lick Observatory, not by direct 
observation, but by means of photography. 
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A FAIRY-LIKE SPECTACLE. 

Among the magnificent features of the celestial vault there me none more strange and marvellous than Saturn's rings which, 
on any fine itarlit nig hr, may be seen enveloping the tolowsal planet. 


U T e will now traverse a distance almost 
equal to that which separates Jupiter from 
the Earth to reach Saturn, gravitating in the 
heavens at about eight hundred and eighty- 
eight million miles from the sum 

VoL xxxvu—38. 


Our very first reflection at sight of this 
marvel of our system is to ask ourselves 
whether it is possible that the planet, bound 
by a triple gWl? of rings and surrounded by 
ten (jjpfc to the -same 
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family of worlds as the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
and the rest, so much does it differ from 
these. 

The mere existence of the astonishing 
assemblage of rings seems such an anomaly 
in the eyes of citizens of the Earth that, prior 
to the discovery of this appendix, astronomers 
drew Saturn’s ring without seeing it, fully 
persuaded that it consisted of two very 
peculiar satellites. 

In order to admire in its full grandeur this 
magnificent arch, composed of an infinity of 
cosmic corpuscles—veritable dust of worlds 
—we must transport ourselves to the equa¬ 
torial zone of Saturn, and contemplate the 
heavens on some fine starlit night. 

What a fairy-like scene we here have before 
our eyes! The planet is illuminated by a 
superb ring-light, in addition to the radiance 
of various moons—for of the satellites there 
are several always above the horizon at the 
same moment. 

During the night the rings surround Saturn 
with a crown of light ; in the daytime their 
shadow spreads over the equatorial regions, 
which are thus, in fact, deprived of the direct 
rays of the sun. 

Assuredly the inhabitants of this extra¬ 
ordinary world would have far better grounds 
than we have were they to consider them¬ 
selves to be the masters of the Universe. If 
they observe the other planets of our system, 
they may well suppose that no life can pos¬ 
sibly exist on globes so different from theirs. 

Seen from such a distance our planet is 
but a minute point of light, only visible once 
every six months, and then for but a few 
brief instants, either in the evening after sun¬ 
set, or shortly before dawn. Go but a very 
little farther through space, and the Earth 
has become absolutely indistinguishable ! 

Let us now continue our celestial travels. 
In the far distance we perceive the dim out¬ 
line of still another world. 

The new world is Uranus, about one 
thousand ' seven hundred and eighty-six 
million miles distant from the sun. But 
we have no time to loiter here. 

In like manner we shall fly, without halt¬ 
ing, past Neptune, which, more than two 
thousand five hundred million miles away, 
is on the very frontier line of the solar 
system as we at present understand it. 

We will now at last boldly enter upon the 
regions of the Infinite! Ghastly, dis¬ 
hevelled, slow-moving, there glides before 
our eyes a comet aimlessly wandering through 
the night that has neither beginning nor 
end. It is the bearer of tidings to the worlds 


of the Solar Republic from the uttermost 
immensity of the skies ! A little farther on 
we encounter a second comet, still more 
ghastly than the first, still smaller. They 
alone break the awful solitude of the great, 
silent space separating us from the nearest star. 

Possibly we may be able to discover also, 
had we leisure to make the search, debris of 
ruined stars the very names of which have 
long been ruled out of Life’s great ledger, 
the only remaining vestiges of defunct worlds 
ever rolling on through the eternal night. In 
this desert, however, we will tarry no longer 
than is absolutely necessary. In the far 
distance a new sun illumining new skies 
attracts our attention. It is. the star Alpha, 
one of the constellation known to us as the 
Centaur. Let us hasten to reach it. 

This star, the nearest of any, blazes and 
flames at a distance from the Earth two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand times as 
great as that separating the Earth from its 
own Sun. In other words, the distance 
between Alpha and the Earth is twenty-five 
billion miles. 

As we approach nearer to this system we 
perceive that it differs vastly from ours. 
Instead of its possessing a single sun 
analogous to that which lights us, it has two 
twin suns, one gravitating round the other at 
a distance of one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five million miles, each complete 
revolution occupying eighty - four years. 
There is no doubt that round each of these 
flaming torches there circle tributary planets, 
which derive from the double rays the source 
of their fertility and their life. These planets 
are illumined by two different suns, which 
are at one epoch united in the same sky, at 
others separated and alternative. 

What extraordinary alternations of seasons 
must result from this curious combination of 
suns! What variations of climate ! How 
strange must be Nature’s manifestations in 
these distant worlds, plunged in a double 
solar radiance ! 

Nor is this system the only specimen of 
its kind amid the multitude of stars that 
compose our universe. And not only are 
there double suns, in couples, bound by the 
same destiny, cradled by the same attractive 
force; there are also triple and even quadruple 
suns, many of which are coloured in vivid 
hues. 

Let us fix our attention for a moment now 
on the star Gamma, in the constellation of 
Andromeda. Gamma is composed of an 
orange tinted star united to one of emerald- 
green, M ^e lfttt|er buying a small dark-blue 
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IF CERTAIN STARS COULD SKE THK EARTH. 

So emsrmou* is thf disiance of ctri^En stars that rays of light occupy sevtml yearn, even several centuries* in making the 
journey to Earth- ]f t then, the inhabitant* of some of these star* have perfected method* for seeing us, ihey see us to-day as 
we were several centuries ago, and are now observing at the surface of the Earth some episode from ancient history* such 
as the chariot-races of Ancient Rome so strikingly shown in the illustration above. 


companion. What a peculiar play of light such 
an association of differently coloured suns 
must give birth to ! What imagination could 
guess at the extraordinary forms of existence 


which may succeed one another on planets 
bathed in these diversely-coloured rays ? 

The cefetiisl nldiiotiii are eminently calcu¬ 
lated Nfdqnsfatt|£ ffl, the brevity of 
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TIME AND 


To cunvty M>mt h conception of the enormous intersidereal space* we must employ ihc notion of time. The time occupied by Cantor and 
colossal c3i.il, the who!>± of modern earthly history is turned ! In France, fur example, the sartie eye would view the ^trutitles of the 

Napoleon’s rise and fall, the German. 


terrestrial events which appear so important 
to our ephemeral eyes. On some bright star¬ 
lit night contemplate for an instant the 
different constellations of the Zodiac — the 
Pleiades* which resemble ail archipelago 


set in the midst of the Infinite ; the red 
star of the Bull, Aide ha ran, the Twins, 
Castor and Pollux. Then take a telescope 
and foc T ^ it oip ^a^tpr. You will lie admir- 
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SPACE. 

Pollux, foT ins Lance, in gravitating once round one another is 347 lerYe<-ti jut years. While the £rr:ii hand of Time i.s going otioe round lids 
League, all the long series uf events in the rcigivt yf Louis XIV + atrl his successor, the caplure of Lbe KisliJlr.*, the execution of Louis XVI., 
invasion, and’-the Exhibition of 1™! 


ing like diamonds. They are, in fact, two 
suns gravitating round one another, each 
revolution occupying three hundred and 
forty-seven years. 

Two years ago the^c two stars were 


relatively to each other in the same posi¬ 
tion they occupied in 1559- The interval 
between the two dates formed the complete 
sidereal year of thjpi ®TtfffWirQTTl 

should ftkflMJ ,owards 
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the constellation of Perseus, we shall find a 
most curious star, named Algol. Here we 
have a system diametrically opposite to that 
of Castor. A dark star is revolving with 
prodigious velocity, in two days, twenty hours, 
forty-eight minutes, and two seconds, round 
a most effulgent star, with the result that, 
when viewed from the Earth, the latter under¬ 
goes notable variations in brilliancy, its 
satellite, which circulates in the precise plane 
of our visual rays, eclipsing it partially every 
two days. 

Let us fly still farther into the Infinite, 
where even greater marvels await us. We 
speed past many a sunlit shore, through many 
a night-enwrapped desert, in our passage from 
sun to sun, from system to system. Ever 
on the horizon new beacons spring into view, 
beckoning us on farther and farther. 

There is Sirius, the grandest star of our 
sky, floating in space at a distance from the 
Earth of fifty-seven thousand five hundred 
billion miles. Viewed from such a distance, 
the mighty Sun which illumines the Earth and 
gives us life would be reduced to the size of a 
minute star, barely visible to the naked eye ! 

Give a brief glance as we pass at some 
of those distant suns, the light of which 
occupies ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred years — 
in certain cases even thousands and millions 
of years—to reach us. 

There are rays of light arriving on the 
Earth to-day which have been journeying 
since the epoch when Europe was still one 
immense forest, the haunt of wild beasts 
and impenetrable by man, who himself had 
scarcely yet risen above the level of the 
brute. Other rays had already set out on 
their journey in the days when Hesiod, 
Homer's contemporary, maintained that the 
distance between Heaven and Hell had 
been measured by Vulcan's anvil, which, he 
declared, had taken nine days and nine nights 
to fall from Heaven to the Earth, and an 
equal number of days and nights to fall from 
the Earth to the abode of the damned. 

Never, in fact, do we really see the stars as 
they actually are at the moment we are look¬ 
ing at them. Instead, we see them as they 
were at the moment when they emitted the 
rays of light which are reaching us now. The 
histories of all the worlds are thus eternally 
travelling through Space! 

Every star, let me add, is a sun shining 
with its own light, and thousands, and in 
some cases millions, of times more lumin¬ 
ous than our globe. Yet, so numerous, 
so closely packed are the stars on celestial 
maps, as well as the photographs of the 


heavens, that to our eyes they appear truly 
like star-dust. 

In the uttermost depths of space we dis¬ 
cover great compact masses of stars and 
nebulae which would transport us still farther 
into still other immensities. 

Now we have traversed entirely the sidereal 
Universe, are we at the end of our journey? 

Whatever be the exact number of the stars, 
this number is not infinite, as some teachers 
would have us believe. A number cannot be 
infinite, or it would cease to be a number. 
Now, in thought, we can always add one 
star to all those which exist. But to the 
infinite it is not possible to add anything. 
Therefore the number of stars is limited. 

What is infinite, however, is Space. 

Space, indeed, cannot be otherwise than 
infinite. Let us fly in imagination to such 
a distance from the Earth that light can 
only bridge it, in spite of its speed of one 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand five 
hundred miles a second, in several million 
years. Now let us imagine a distance twice 
as great, or four times, or ten times, or a 
hundred times as great. Whatever be the 
point at which we decide to stop, let us 
picture to ourselves that a barrier of some 
kind is set there. Does not our thought 
immediately leap over the imaginary fence? 
The fact of the matter is that we are quite 
incapable of conceiving space as anything 
but limitless. 

In the midst of this infinite space the 
sidereal Universe forms but one organized 
system, of which the stars are the atoms. The 
number of still brilliant stars of this system 
exceeds several hundred millions ; the number 
of dead stars must be yet more considerable. 

There is nothing, however, to prove to 
us that this Universe exists alone in the 
Infinite. Another Universe, comprising 
an equal number of stars, may exist at a 
.million times the parallax of the limit of our 
Universe, considered here as the one- 
thousandth second of the Arc. There may 
be a third Universe at some other distance, 
and yet a fourth at another, and a hundred, 
and even a thousand, millions of Universes, 
either similar or not to ours and to each 
other. Moreover, the Universes may be 
separated from one another by absolutely 
empty spaces in which there is no ether, and 
may thus be quite invisible to each other. 

Our humanity and its entire history 
resembles but a minute ant-heap, and our 
most immense astronomic joumeyings can 
never carry us bevond the mere threshold of 
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COOD actor without a good 
play,” said Leonard Kiddle- 
wick, 44 is like—now what is 
he like? He is like an 
astronomer without a tele- 
scope, a ship without a com¬ 
pass, a pneumatic tyre w ithout a pump, a- Jf 

“A dramatic author without a theatre,” 
suggested Archie Tenfold, with disconcerting 
promptitude. He knew perfectly well that 
those impromptus delivered so airily and so 
aptly by Mr, Kiddle wick had been carefully 
prepared for the occasion. They might even 
have been used by him in the course of the 
dialogue incidental to the first or con versa 
tional act of the very play on which the chat 
in the smoking room of the Log-Rollers 
Club had turned. 44 A dramatic author with¬ 
out a theatre ; that's the best of all your 
similes, isn’t it ? 51 

44 1 was going to suggest a balloon without 
gas,” said a pale youth with a tie red 
enough to unnerve an adult negro. His 
name was Josceline Joyce, the uttering of 
which was enough to take the spirit out of 
any stranger inadvertently introduced to him. 

14 Tbafs not so bad as some of your best, 
J, J,” said Mr. Penfold, with the air of an 
epicure at a sale of vintage clarets* 14 It T s 
not so bad considering that Kiddle’s comedy 
is under discussion,” 

u Pardon me,” said Kid die wick, 44 I 

wasn't anxious to discuss my play. All that 


l said was that it would be ridiculous to 
assume that actors are so blind to their 
own interests as to refuse to spend an hour 
on the chance—I only say the chance, mind 
—of finding a play waiting for them—a 
possible gold-mine waiting for them* Why, 
it stands to reason-” 

44 Oh, sainted Aunt Tabitha ! The fellow 
is beginning to talk of reason in the same 
breath as he talks of the stage!” cried 
Penfold* “Are vve not going to have some 
snooker today? Who is on for snooker?” 

Three or four of tire men who were smoking 
in lounge chairs in an irregular crescent in 
front of the fire in the smoking-room of the 
Log-Rollers Club responded to Pen fold’s 
call and went off with him to the billiard- 
room for the usual afternoon’s snooker pool, 
so that Leonard Kiddlewick was left alone. 

There are a good many literary men in the 
Log-Rollers ; but very few writers of plays, 
and still fewer whose plays have been pro¬ 
duced ; so when, some months before, 
Kiddlewick, who w T a$ a very confiding mem¬ 
ber, mentioned to his brethren that he had 
made up his mind to write a play, he became 
the recipient from several of his best friends of 
a good deal of advice. It was of the deterrent 
tone of that adopted by the people in the 
Alpine region through which there passed 
when the shades of night w'ere falling fast 
the youth who bore mid snow and ice the 
banner with the strange device, Excelsior ! 
The consensus of opinion among the Log- 
Rollers was overwhelming in the direction 
of 44 Don’t,” 

“A play is easily written,” said the 
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dramatic critic. “ All the hard work begins 
after it is written." 

Kiddlewick, being completely ignorant on 
this point, fancied that he knew better than 
to believe such a statement. 

He sent his comedy, in the first instance, 
to a great actor who had the reputation for 
considering every play submitted to him and 
of returning promptly all that he could not 
use. It appeared to Leonard Kiddlewick 
that this gentleman's promptness had never 
had full justice done to it. He got back his 
typed copy within twenty-four hours, *with a 
note from the great actor-managers acting- 
manager to the effect that the piece, though 
undoubtedly interesting, was scarcely suitable 
to the requirements of the theatre named at 
the top of the note-paper. 

But if this particular actor-manager was 
over-prompt for the taste of the author, the 
next to whom he sent the play could certainly 
not be said to err in the same direction. He 
kept the play for two months, and, when 
Leonard wrote to him for the third time 
respecting it, sent an apologetic note (type¬ 
written) stating that he was greatly interested 
in the piece, and hoped to be able to come 
to a decision respecting its suitability for 
production in the course of a few days. 

This was good news, and for several 
days the author felt cheerful; but when the 
days became weeks and no further communi¬ 
cation came to him from the theatre he began 
to feel anxious. At the end of a month he 
ventured to write to the actor-manager 
respecting it, and by the next post he got 
a letter from the actor-manager's assistant¬ 
acting-manager regretting that the actor- 
manager had no recollection whatever of 
receiving any play from Mr. Kiddlewick, and 
suggesting the probability of his having made 
a mistake as to the theatre to which it had 
been sent. 

This was not exactly cheering to the author, 
and on receiving the letter he at once went 
to the theatre, feeling that a personal inter¬ 
view with the head of the establishment was 
necessary to restore the status quo ante at the 
very least. 

He was fortunate enough to find the 
acting-manager in the vestibule. 

He mentioned his name to that official, 
but Leonard could see in a moment that this 
conveyed nothing to him. It was clear that 
the disappearance, or the non-appearance, of 
the play was not the burning topic at the 
theatre that day. The acting-manager said 
that he had no recollection of having received 
any piece of the name of Mr. Kiddlewick’s, 


but he would have exhaustive inquiries made 
and let Mr. Kiddlewick know the result 
without delay. 

He was not in the best of humour when 
he reached the club and received his letters 
from the hall porter, among them being a 
large square envelope containing the copy of 
the play which he had sent to the theatre, 
and about the disappearance of which there 
was all the mystery ! 

Within the cover there was a note from 
the acting-manager to the effect that the 
actor-manager had been greatly interested in 
the play, but regretted that he did not con¬ 
sider it suitable to his requirements. 

It may be mentioned that the next morn¬ 
ing the author received a letter from the 
acting-manager stating that he had caused 
every inquiry to be made, but neither the 
actor-manager nor anyone else at the theatre 
had ever seen Mr. Kiddlewick's play, so that 
he felt sure it was impossible that it could 
ever have reached the theatre. 

On the second morning after the recovery 
of the play he also received a letter from the 
assistant-acting-manager informing him that 
the actor-manager was greatly interested to 
hear that he, Mr. Kiddlewick, had written a 
play, and if he would kindly send it on to 
the theatre he would be very pleased to 
read it. 

On the evening of the same day he received 
the MS. of a one-act play to which no name 
was attached, and enclosed was a letter from 
the acting-manager, stating that the actor- 
manager had beet) greatly interested in read¬ 
ing his play, and regretted that he was 
compelled to return it herewith as it was not 
quite suitable to the requirements of the 
theatre. 

Mr. Kiddlewick was about to make his 
offer to one of the producers of that form of 
entertainment known as musical comedy, in 
view of the imminent collapse of his latest 
adventure, when he came upon his friend the 
dramatic critic, who said to him :— 

“ By the way, Kiddlewick, weren't you 
going to write a play, or something in that 
line?" 

“I wrote a play six months ago—at least, 

I hope it is a play, though it may only be, as 
you suggest, something in that line," replied 
Kiddlewick. “ At any rate, I hope it is 
more like a play than some of the stuff which 
is being played just now." 

“ You haven't got it taken by anyone yet, 
of course ? ” 

“ Well, never exactly taken—never formally 
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“ Oh, I know. You mean that the ’script 
has always been found after half-a-dozen 
letters to the management — found and 
returned to you. Never mind. Is there a 
good woman’s part in the thing? ” 

“ She isn’t quite what people would call a 
good woman, but-” 

“You know what I mean—an effective 
part to be played by a female. Is that plain 
enough for you ? Is it a woman’s play ? ” 

“ It depends upon the woman. I believe 
that a good actress could carry, off the whole 
thing on her shoulders. There’s one scene 
in the second act—would you care to 
read it ? ” 

“ I ? Read it ? What do you take me 
for ? I have enough of plays sufficiently 
cooked without hankering after one that is 
raw. I’ll give you a letter to Edith Arnold ; 
she has been bothering me for the past 
two months to get her something new and 
original, with a part that she can score off— 
something with five changes of dress in it— 
six, if possible. You could easily arrange to 
send her off the stage now and again to 
change her frock or put on a new coat, I 
suppose ?” 

“ I’m not quite sure. I can't say on the 
spur of the moment; but—oh, I don’t see 
that there should be much difficulty in pro¬ 
viding her with chances for an unlimited 
supply of dresses—she wouldn’t expect me 
to provide the dresses, you know. But I 
should tell you before going any farther that 
I've made up my mind not to submit my play 
to anyone. I’ll read it to all comers, but 
it will not leave my possession.” 

The critic smiled. 

“ It’s as well to be on the safe side,” he 
said. “ Well, I’ll give you a letter to the 
woman—that’s all that I can do ; you will 
have to do the rest, and the rest means a 
good deal, my friend Kiddlewick—a little 
lying, a little supper or two, plenty of cheek, 
and unlimited flattery. If you are discreet 
in the exercise of these natural gifts of 
yours you may prevail upon her to let you 
read an act to her.” 

“ It’s very good of you, I’m sure,” said 
Kiddlewick. “ I can’t ask you to do more 
for me than to give me the introduction to 
Miss Arnold.” 

The visit which Mr. Leonard Kiddlewick 
paid to Miss Edith Arnold’s flat to present 
the letter with which his friend provided him 
formed one of the most eventful incidents in 
his life. So far as his literary career is con¬ 
cerned it might appropriately be termed 
epoch-making ; for it marked his return to a 
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branch of literary work by which he was able 
to make a very decent living, and his aban¬ 
donment of an ambition to occupy a position 
which he was quite unqualified to fill. 

Being mindful of the importance attached 
to what the Frenchman called “ l’audace, 
l’audace, toujours l’audace ”—translated col¬ 
loquially by his friend whose letter he had 
in his pocket, “ unlimited cheek ”—Leonard 
Kiddlewick put his play into his overcoat 
pocket when he set out the next morning for 
the actress’s flat, which was one of a lately 
erected block in Oxford Street. After think¬ 
ing over the matter he had come to the 
conclusion that he should not lose the 
opportunity of being face to face with Miss 
Arnold ; he should endeavour to press upon 
her to let him read at least the great act of 
his play in her presence. He had lost 
all confidence in the appreciation of their 
business responsibilities by “ the profession,” 
and so he was pretty certain that, if Miss 
Arnold were persuaded to make an appoint¬ 
ment with him for the reading of his play, 
she would write to him, or most likely 
telegraph, to assure him that an unlooked-for 
occurrence would prevent her from keeping 
her engagement, and that would mean the 
end of his chances with Miss Arnold. 

“I shall have begun to read it to her 
before she has invented an excuse for putting 
me off,” he said to his reflection in the 
uncracked portion of the mirror at his 
lodgings, as he put his imitation pearl pin in 
his tie before setting out on his enterprise. 
“ By the Lord Harry, I’ll not leave her until 
she has heard the whole of the act! I’ll do 
myself justice, even though she may think 
me the cheekiest bounder that ever lived. 
One may be a cheeky bounder and yet a 
good dramatic author; in fact-” 

He continued his train of thought while 
getting into a hansom and giving the address 
of Bargrove Mansions to the driver. He 
thought it a good stroke to travel by hansom 
upon this occasion. It was almost certain 
that the actress’s flat faced the street, and it 
was almost certain that she would be sitting 
at a window watching the flowing stream of 
people beneath, and thinking that if they 
only knew they were passing the flat of 
Edith Arnold, the great actress, they would 
quickly look up. 

He looked up when the hansom pulled in 
at the courtyard entrance to the mansions, 
but as fully forty windows faced* Oxford 
Street, and he did not know which of them 
belonged to Miss Arnold, he had, of course, 
no chance bit seelhg whether or not she 
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received in a reasonable spirit the impression 
which he meant to convey to her by arriving 
in a hansom. He could only hope for the 
best. 

He found from the address-board that 
Miss Edith Arnold’s flat was on the first 
floor, but still he thought it well to make 
even this trifling ascent in the lift; he did 
not wish to come breathless into the presence 
of the lady. In spite of his usually large 
stock of self-possession he felt a sudden 
qualm of nervousness when he had rung the 
bell of Miss Arnold’s door; but it was really 
this very nervousness which enabled him to 
tell the maid who opened the door that he 
had an appointment with Miss Arnold—the 
maid had said that Miss Arnold was out. It 
was not until he had been shown into a very 
modernly furnished sitting-room — he saw 
that its two windows gave upon Oxford 
Street—that it occurred to him that he had 
in his momentary nervousness made a false 
statement to the maid. He had really no 
appointment with Miss Arnold. What was 
in his mind was the fact that he had some 
business with Miss Arnold. 

However, there he was, actually in her 
sitting-room, awaiting her return, and the 
reflection that his position represented an 
advance far beyond any that he had achieved 
in the course of his previous attempts to 
bring his play under the notice of anyone 
connected with the stage rather more than 
neutralized whatever compunction he may 
have had reason to feel for his inaccu¬ 
racy of statement. He had in his hand the 
letter of introduction given to him by the 
dramatic critic, and he had in his pocket 
the play which he meant to read to Miss 
Arnold. In after years Miss Arnold would 
be inclined to be lenient to his act of ter¬ 
giversation which gave her the chance of her 
life, and him—well, he had heard that ten 
per cent, on the gross receipts represented 
the lowest terms on which any dramatist of 
the day would do business. 

He began to be pretty well satisfied with 
himself, when the maid re-entered the room 
with a bundle of sticks and the back numbers 
of several mutilated Referees, and forthwith 
flung herself into the grate and began to 
build up the materials for a fire in the least 
scientific manner that he had ever seen. The 
Referee is not an inflammable organ at any 
time, and it was unusually shy in meeting the 
advances of the wood with the matches. 
She must have used up half a box before a 
flame appeared, and then it was only the 
paper that caught fire. It seemed to the 


visitor that in her hurry the maid had caught 
up a bundle of asbestos in mistake for fire¬ 
lighters— asbestos dipped in a solution of 
nitro glycerine—for a rapid series of short 
staccato explosions sent little spirts into the 
room, and when the maid pulled herself up 
to her feet by the help of the mantelpiece, 
on whose white woodwork she left four black 
finger-prints, which would have made her 
identification certain under the Bertillon 
system, a whole cloud of smoke clung to her. 
But she was an optimist. She flung half a 
scuttleful of coals on the flaming paper and 
the spluttering sticks, and joyously left the 
room. 

For some minutes the visitor was left 
hoping that the incipient fire had been 
effectively put out; but the old Referees died 
hard, and by some curious freak of chance 
the spluttering sticks gave evidence of a 
volcanic activity, and the result was that the 
coals heated and the smoke, which before had 
been sporadic, now rolled in one thick volume 
into the room. 

The waiting dramatist felt that it was his 
duty to ring the bell to apprise the maid of 
the result of her work, but though not want¬ 
ing in courage—as has been suggested—still, 
this quality with him was strictly of a pro¬ 
fessional type ; he could face anything—even 
a popular actress — in his endeavour to 
become a dramatist; but it was quite another 
matter ringing a bell in the actress’s parlour 
to summon the actress's maid. He thought 
that it might be possible for him to turn the 
rolling clouds of smoke in the way they 
should go without the aid of the servant ; 
so he went to the grate and tried to feel 
with the poker if the little trap door leading 
to the chimney, technically known as the 
“ register,” was open. 

He achieved his aim most disastrously ; 
he found that he was able to thrust the 
poker up to the hilt into the space above, 
but in doing so the same implement set free 
about a sackful of soot, which poured down 
and was borne into the room with the smoke 
from below, but there was still a sufficient 
quantity left behind effectually to dam the 
register. 

So did Mr. Kiddlewick. 

He could stand the strain no longer. He 
gasped and groped through the clouds for the 
electric bell, the result being a whole series 
of Bertillon impressions on the white wall, 
beginning in well-defined bunches of four 
near the fireplace, and then gradually becom¬ 
ing blurred, and suggesting the track of the 
pterodactyl through the marble halls of the 
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Royal Geological Society. At last, however, 
he found the missing button, and pressed it 
twice to indicate urgency. 

He waited and gasped, and then rang 
three times. 

There was no response. It was impossible 
that there could be any, this being the hour 
which Miss Arnold's maid had reserved for 
the forging of another link in the chain of her 
flirtation with the lift man. 

And still the smoke, more highly carbonized 
than ever, rolled into the room, and Leonard 
Kiddlewick’s gasping broadened into a sneeze, 
with an answering echo from the open piano 
which stood in the farthest angle of the room. 
He was about to hasten to throw open the 
door, when he heard a sound that suggested 
that he was not alone in the apartment, He 
waited. It came again. Someone was asleep 
—and snoring—behind the screen which 
blocked out the greater part of a small 
sofa. It came again and again. 

To do him justice, not once did the urn 
chivalrous thought come to him that Edith 
Arnold was asleep on the sofa behind the 
screen. He had imagination. The thought 


that came to him was that a housebreaker 
had effected an entry into the flat, and having 
been foiled in his attempt to get away with 
her well known and almost priceless jewels— 
they had already been stolen three times in 
slack seasons, in an attempt to attract people 
to her theatre—the ruffian had come upon a 
decanter and had drunk himself into uncon¬ 
sciousness. Several cases of a like nature 
had recently been recorded, and — yes, it 
was undoubtedly the stertorous snore of the 
habitual housebreaker. 

The dramatist, with smarting eyes, but 
great presence of mind, crossed the room 
once more to the fireplace, but just as he 
was in the act of picking up the poker there 
came from behind the screen the most 
horrible snore he had ever heard—the snore 
of a burglar just awaking from a dreadful 
dream—the snore that breaks down with a 
crash the barrier between the region of the 
nightmare and the simple life. In the start 
that he gave he kicked the fender, and down 
clanged the poker and the tongs and the 
shovel on to the tilwd hearth. 

The next fflltim there was a snarl and a 
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growl, in the same tone of voice as the snore, 
followed by the fall of some soft but heavy 
body from the sofa to the floor, and Mr, 
Kiddlewick found himself facing, not a 
burglar, but a bulldog. At that moment 
there came to him a dim recollection of 


million diameters (measuring across the 
ellipse made by her legs). With the smoke 
swirling around her she looked like a demon. 
That was why he wetted his lips and made 
the sound as of kissing—the sound that one 
makes when coaxing a canary. 



+i |IE WETTED HIS UPS AND ttAUg TIlH SOUND AS OP HISSING." 


having been face to face with this animal 
before. It all came back to him in a flash. 

The creature was Miss Edith Arnold's prize 
animal La Tosca, the daughter of the cham¬ 
pion bulldog of the world and the mother of 
two champions and another that was kept 
out of the championship only on account of a 
single black hair. He had seen the portrait 
of l^a Tosca in many papers, but now that 
he was facing the original he—well, be had 
no mind to prolong the luxury. 

There she stood between him and the 
door, sneering at him. Her eyes were far 
too prominent to be thought beautiful by 
the uninitiated, and her features generally 
were too irregular to be pleasing, while the 
droop of her jovvl and the way she had of 
drawing up about eight inches of black skin 
over her tusks could never suggest that she 
was endeavouring to ingratiate herself upon 


But clearly the thing before him was no 
canary, and resented being treated as one* 
She displayed her gums to an extent he bad 
believed impossible for any animal to reach 
without overdoing it, and her snarl was like 
the sound that is made by the round pebbles 
of a beach in the relapse of a wave ; all the 
time she had her protuberant eyes focused 
upon bis face, and she was approaching him 
cautiously and whth a hideous leering fasti¬ 
diousness, such as one may see upon a 
Gillray caricature of a fat gourmand sitting 
down to a smoking joint 

The visitor was never for a moment in 
doubt as to the intentions of the creature. 
Whatever her faults may have been she was 
never otherwise than frankness itself, and it 


a stranger. He saw in a moment that it 
vrould be wise to make friends with the 
horrible bow-legged thing that stood there, 
like a loathsome microbe magnified by a 


was because he saw it all so clearly that he 
retreated before her, still making (paradoxi¬ 
cally) the friendliest advances to her with his 
lips* His pftittgradi movement, however, 
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prevented his seeing where he was going, 
and, backing into a small table supporting a 
pot of maidenhair fern and three photo¬ 
graphs in silver frames of Miss Edith Arnold 
in costume, he overturned the lot with the 
crash as of a falling house—a greenhouse by 
preference. He made a wild grab for the 
fabric with one hand, and at that second 
the bulldog made her spring. She missed 
his arm, but her tusks grazed his flesh and 
she fell back with a good mouthful of doth 
sleeves—Melton cloth overcoat sleeve and 
tweed morning’Coat sleeve, both lined. 

He made a rush for the screen, It was a 
four-fold screen, and, 
although he had only 
had a glance at it, 
his ingenuity had sug* 
gested to him a plan 
to avert by its aid the 
complete annihilation 
that threatened him, 
if he failed to temi>ur- 
ize with the animal 
until help arrived from 
without. He flung 
himself into the folds 
of the screen and 
wrapped them around 
him, so that they en¬ 
closed him in a sort of 
shaky cupboard. He 
held the two ends 
together— keeping his 
hands as high up 
as possible*—and just 
managed to close them 
before the animal 
rushed up. 

When she found the 
folding doors slammed 
in her face, so to 
speak, and realized that 
she was shut out, her 
rage was terrific. She 
hurled herself at the 
entrance to this im¬ 
provised cupboard and 
tried to reach his 
fingers, but they were 
too high up for her. 

Then she did her 
best to worm her way 
between the two ends 
that he had brought 
together; but he man¬ 
aged to hold them 
close with his feet as 
well as his hands, and 


so foiled her. For a couple of minutes she 
fought fiercely for an opening in the 
legitimate way, and then a new plan occurred 
to her—and him. She forsook her unsuc¬ 
cessful tactics and forthwith began to gnaw 
at the light framework of the screen. He 
saw in a moment that she could tear it off in 
strips, and he determined to try his plan of 
escape. The screen was far from the door, 
but it was only a few yards from one of the 
windows. Giving a sudden twist, he wofked 
the opening round to the window, and then 
overturned the screen on the dog, at the same 
time making a spring for a chair at t-iie 
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window with one hand outstretched 
for the hasp of the casement 

He succeeded in reaching the 
chair, but unfortunately he missed 
the hasp of the window and his arm 
went through the pane and the glass 
crashed into the street below ; almost 
before he heard the sounds however, 
he had sprung upon the sill, flung 
open the window t and got out upon 
the ledge* It was narrow enough, 
but still sufficient for him to stand 


HE YELLEt* OUT, E KO FIRE* PTC* FIRS ! ' " 


upon, with care. He took great care; 
but to his horror he saw all Oxford Street 
rushing to him from both sides of the 
mansions. Everyone seemed rushing to 
him, and there was the cry of ** Fire ! Fire ! 
Fire!" from a thousand throats. Everyone 
was looking up to his window, and then, 
giving a furtive glance behind him, he per¬ 
ceived that volumes of smoke were issuing 
from the open casement. He realized the 
appalling truth; the crash of the glass on the 
pavement had first called the attention of 
the Oxford Street crowd to the fact that some¬ 
thing unusual was happening, and then the 
falling of the screen and the struggles of the 


huge animal among its folds had fanned all 
the smoke already in the room, with a plen¬ 
tiful auxiliary from the fireplace t through the 
gap in the glass, so that even before he had 
got out upon the ledge the alarm had been 
raised* 

Of course, he yelled out 41 No fire! Nt 
fire ! ” His protestations had, however, no 
chance of being heard above the shouts of 
the crowd. He could hear the people 
shouting encouragingly to him, telling him 
to hold on for a few minutes, when the fire 
escape would be sure to rescue him ; and an 
ingenious person yelled for one of the buses 
to drive on to the pavement so as to give 
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the “ poor young feller ” a chance of jumping 
for its roof. The whole scene was like 
a dreadful dream to Leonard Kiddlewick. 
He stood there as helpless as a man in a 
nightmare, and saw the surging crowds parted 
by the police as the fire escape was wheeled 
up, and amid ringing cheers a gallant fellow 
in a leather helmet, and with an axe and 
things in his belt, mounted the machine, 
caught him in his stalwart arms, and bore 
him safely to the pavement. 

He staggered into a public-house two doors 
away—no one seemed to think anything more 
about him—even the staff of the public- 
house were too busy looking after the fire to 
have a moment to spare to him. 

“ Here they come! ” cried a barman, 
standing on a bench near the window. “ Here 
they come—two steamers and a hose car.” 

Leonard Kiddlewick felt extremely ill. He 
heard the jangle of the fire-engine bells and 
the imperative orders of the police, who had 
already set about the business of diverting 
the traffic of Oxford Street into side streets. 
They were forming a cordon in front of the 
mansions. 

And he had done it all! 

He did not know if there was any fixed 
scale for apportioning the liability incidental 
to such an occurrence as was convulsing! the 
western end of Oxford Street; there was 
possibly a recognised rate on which the 
charges were defrayed; but, however this 
might be, he could not doubt that he would 
be held accountable for the larger portion of 
the cost. 

Yes, provided that the charge of giving a 
false alarm of fire was brought home to him ; 
but in the meantime- 

The whole staff of the public-house were 
standing on chairs and benches, holding on 
by each other’s shoulders, while they strained 
their eyes to see over the frosted-glass design 
of vineyard trophies. He only was left on 
the floor. He felt that the best thing he 
could do was to abandon a position of such 
chilling isolation. Quite unostentatiously he 
left the public-house by the side exit. In 
the narrow side street where he found him¬ 
self almost every man was bareheaded —a 
good many were in their shirt-sleeves, having 
left their work to look after the fire. Thus 
it was that the fact of his being hatless and 
dishevelled did not attract attention. He 
was hurrying southward, when he saw on 
the opposite side of the street a shop, in the 
window of which were displayed a second¬ 
hand motorist’s overall and a leather 
cap. He secured this disguise for four 


shillings, assumed it before leaving the 
premises, thus concealing his defective 
sleeve—to be more exact, sleeves—and so 
he walked on to Charing Cross and took a 
bus to his lodgings. With the motorist’s 
garb he seemed to become endowed with 
something of the promptness of action of 
the ideal motorist. The original wearer, 
if he had been still alive, might actually have 
taken a leaf out of his book, for the moment 
he entered his room he put on a tweed suit 
and knickerbockers, packed a Gladstone bag, 
and went from the nearest underground station 
to Victoria. Thence he booked to East¬ 
bourne, and the moment he arrived at that 
charming seaside resort he wrote a note to his 
friend the dramatic critic, telling him that on 
second thoughts he had come to the con¬ 
clusion that there was no part in his play 
that was worthy of the position which Miss 
Edith Arnold had attained, and so he would 
not have to avail himself of his letter of 
introduction to that lady. He was staying 
with some friends at Eastbourne, he added, 
and found it quite a delightful place—only 
an hour and a half from Victoria by the 
fast trains, and an excellent band playing 
daily in a pavilion by the sea. He added 
that it was strange that more people did not 
avail themselves of having a day in the pure 
air bloton up the Channel with the Atlantic 
brine in every breath. 

He posted this letter, and in the evening 
papers which arrived an hour later he read 
a singularly circumstantial account of a false 
alarm of fire which had disorganized the traffic 
in Oxford Street for fifty minutes that morning. 

He returned to London at the end of the 
week, and he heard nothing more about the 
alarm of fire; but he made up his mind that 
in future he would devote himself to pure 
literature and make no further attempt to get 
the ear of an actor—or actress—with a view 
to the production of his comedy. 

“ What about that play of yours, Kiddie ? ” 
inquired his friend Penfold one day in the 
early spring. “ Do you never mean to carry 
out your threat of going to some manager to 
read it to him ? ” 

“ If any manager w'ants to hear it read, he 
must come to me," said Kiddlewick, firmly. 

“Talking of stage things, have you seen 
the latest postcard of Edith Arnold with her 
bulldog?” said Josceline Joyce. “ It’s called 
‘ Beauty and the Beast.’ I got one from the 
country this morning. Here it is. Care to 
see it ? ” 

“No,” said Kiddlewick, vehemently,“I do 
not care tQ r fgfj^| w 
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vi.-IN AMERICA 


HEN catne my first real ex¬ 
perience of ocean travelling, 
and it was interesting and 
instructive to contrast the 
comfort and luxury with which 
this somewhat monotonous 
and stormy transit was accomplished in 
December by means of that splendidly- 
equipped steamer, ihe Campania , compared 
with the experiences of other people a lew 
years earlier. The genius of Charles Dickens 
will be remembered in his very vivid record 
of the impressions in¬ 
spired by his first voyage 
across the Atlantic as 
described in his “Ameri¬ 
can Notes,” and his 
experiences had some¬ 
what frightened me. 

On my arrival in New 
York, almost before I 
landed, I was bombarded 
by an army of irrepres¬ 
sible and imaginative 
interviewers, and when I 
arrived at my hotel a 
score or more of them 
stood in a row shooting 
me mercilessly with 
questions, while I, an 
unwilling target, took 
refuge behind the table. 

How did I like the 
country which had only 
harboured me five 
minutes before, and what were my impres¬ 
sions of that vast body of land and people ? 

Shortly, however, I was genuinely con¬ 
vinced of the extraordinary hospitality and 
kindness of the inhabitants of this new coun¬ 


try, which I was visiting for the first time. 
Although personally an entire stranger to 
the United States, and unknown to anyone, 
so far as I was aware, f found on the mantel¬ 
piece of my sitting-room invitations galore 
and notifications of election as honorary 
member of about twelve different clubs in 
New York. I cannot but reflect here upon 
the striking contrast in the treatment 
shown to strangers in America with that 
which generally exists in our own country 
and on the Continent. 

Not content with wel¬ 
coming me to their most 
exclusive clubs, the 
citizens went out of their 
way to show me marked 
consideration, and, not 
satisfied by the hospi¬ 
tality they showered upon 
me while in their own 
city, they took active steps 
to see that I was equally 
well-provided for in cities 
subsequently visited. 

About a month prior 
to my departure from 
England, with that 
customary thoughtfulness 
and generosity which 
always characterized 
Irving, who was then in 
America and knew I 
was a stranger in a 
strange land, he invited 
me to dine at Delmonico’s on the Sunday 
after my arrival, to meet some of the leading 
citizens in New York. At this dinner, in 
responding to the toast of my health, I 
happened to refer to the Kinsmen of America 
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and England, and eight or ten members who 
belonged to the brother dub instantly stood 
up in their places as iF answering the roll- 
call—a silent act of camaraderie and kinship 
which made a profound impression upon me 
at the time. 

Among those present at the Irving dinner 
were Mr. Phelps (late Ambassador to Eng¬ 
land), General Horace Porter (afterwards 
United Stales Ambassador to France), 
Lawrence Hutton, Richard Harding Davis, 
Mr. Smalley, Mr Elder kin, and Mr, J. A, 
Mitchell (the Burnand of America). The 
evening was marked with the greatest cor¬ 
diality, and distinguished by many eloquent 
speeches typical of the American people, 1 
sat between my host and General Porter, the 
latter being most enthusi¬ 
astic in his eulogy of the 
brotherly relations existing 
between England and the 
United States. 

I mention this as I was 
much struck by the fact 
that during the subsequent 
week, when the bombshell 
of President Cleveland's 
M essa^e with regard to the 
Monroe doctrine on the 
Venezuelan question fell 
upon the world, General 
Porter was one of the most 
fiery antagonists of England 
and appeared to have en¬ 
tirely reversed his opinion 
as to the importance of 
‘Getting brotherly love 
continue.” 

I shall not readily forget that memorable 
week, Irving was to make his final appear¬ 
ance in New York, at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, on the Saturday night, and I was 
to follow him at the same theatre on the 
Monday, On the preceding Tuesday, two 
days after our dinner, the President’s 
Message appeared. A state of panic prevailed 
in New York, and spread also, I believe, to 
England, for the horizon was dark with war 
clouds. Irving and 1 felt so sure thnt war 
w-as imminent thnt we actually discussed the 
probability of our having to leave the United 
States before its declaration. The attitude, 
however, of the Americans to individual 
Englishmen, although the Yellow Press was 
teeming with abuse of our country, was most 
kind and sympathetic. This revealed to 
me a trait in the American character which 
inspired me with the greatest admiration. 

It is quite impossible to describe the state 
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of feverish excitement which prevailed in New 
York during that eventful week* The sensa¬ 
tional papers endeavoured to incite rather 
than allay the bellicose feelings of the people* 
Anti-British speeches were made in every 
direction, and in the excited condition of the 
community I dreaded the scene that might 
occur on the occasion of Irving's last appear¬ 
ance, which w r as to take place on the Saturday 
night of that week. 

I was, of course, present. Irving played 
u Waterloo,” and the usual English patriotic 
airs identified with that little masterpiece 
were performed during the evening. I 
was quite prepared to see the audience rise 
tn masse and tear the seats from their 
surroundings. Bui, no I The innate courtesy 
of the nation and the 
respect invariably extended 
to our greatest English 
actor reigned supreme, and 
they received Irving with 
the same enthusiasm as 
when the sky was dear and 
unclouded, 

I could not help reflect- 
ing on this, and wondering 
what sort of reception an 
Englishman would have 
received under similar cir¬ 
cumstances in certain coun¬ 
tries nearer home. Indeed, 
good taste and courtesy 
seem to be characteristic 
qualities of the American 
people, as is also in a 
marked degree their extra¬ 
ordinary sang-froid. 

While on the subject of American good 
manners, I must remark here how much 
impressed I was by their altitude of respect 
towards women, which is one of exceptional 
and pleasing courtesy* 

To return to my more personal experi¬ 
ences, immediately after the Presidential 
Message was hurled like a thunderbolt from 
the White House, Irving sent me an invita¬ 
tion to dine at the anniversary dinner of the 
Cloister Club, whose president had asked 
him to convey the imitation to me, though 
I was personally unknown to its members. 
Irving, being himself unable to go, strongly 
advised my attendance as a politic and 
diplomatic step, and accordingly—while not 
unnaturally a little fearful — I went It 
was at this dinner that I had the honour 
of meeting President Roosevelt, then Chief 
Commission^ of Police in New York, who 
was u m H teA ! that occasion. 
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A party of over a hundred sat down to 
dinner. The chairman, in welcoming me as 
an Englishman, forbade that politics should 
be alluded to, and made a most graceful and 
charming speech. In replying, I said that, 
owing to the kindness of everyone, I had 
never felt myself a stranger from the day 
of landing; but “ amongst kinsmen and 
brothers. God forbid,” I added, “that we 
children of the same mother should ever 
cease to regard each other as kinsmen and 
brothers.” This remark was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm, and at the conclusion 
of my little speech the whole assembly rose 
and sang “ God save the Queen" ! My 
emotion may be imagined at hearing the 
National Anthem sung at such a crisis—in 
fact, on the very day that the papers were 
teeming with war. It was a splendid and 
great-hearted thing to have done, and in 
keeping with the attitude I experienced 
generally. 

I cannot, however, forget that the evening 
did not terminate without the occurrence of 
another exciting incident, and one not so 
pleasant. At the end of the proceedings, 
when the chairman had vacated his seat, Mr. 
Roosevelt also left the table, and I could see 
him through the open door being helped into 
his great - coat prior to his departure. At 
this moment up rose a well-known American 
orator (Mr. Wise, I believe), who ignored 
the chairman’s directions that politics should 
not be discussed, owing to my presence as 
an English guest. He made a remarkable 
speech, in which he pointed out the crime of 
journalists who, with their irresponsible pens, 
stirred up the angry passions of war and 
bellicose feelings of mankind, instead of 
subduing them when their country was at a 
crisis. He proceeded to say that he himself, 
having fought in the Civil War, realized the 
horrors of the battlefield, and finished by 
declaring that “all that territory south of the 
Isthmus of Panama was not worth one drop 
of Anglo-Saxon blood ” ! 

This oration caught the ear of Mr. Roose¬ 
velt, who in a towering passion tore off his 
overcoat, returned to his chair next to mine, 
and, having declared that the speaker had 
violated the rule laid down by the chairman, 
stated that he was no longer bound to con¬ 
form to it. He then proceeded to make a most 
impassioned patriotic speech, in the course of 
which he “ thanked God that he had not a 
drop of Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins.” Mr. 
Roosevelt, probably anticipating my emotions 
of dismay and discomfort, every now and 
again paused in his denunciations, bowing in 


an apologetic way to assure me that no per¬ 
sonal affront was intended. I need hardly 
say, however, that as the only Englishman 
present I felt extremely uncomfortable, and 
was very glad to make my exit. 

Mr. Roosevelt has since shown, during his 
able and brilliantly diplomatic career as 
President of the United States, a policy of 
tolerance and good feeling towards this 
country which has clearly exhibited a better 
understanding and sympathy with Great 
Britain, and long since banished from my 
mind any unpleasant reminiscences of that 
eventful evening and my first meeting with 
that remarkable and powerful statesman. 

On a subsequent visit to the States I 
remember arriving at another exciting time. 
It was the week of the Presidential election, 
when McKinley and Bryan were struggling 
for leadership, and the issues at stake were 
enormous. The election of the former 
meant fortune to the great commercial mag¬ 
nates, to whom the success of the latter spelt 
ruin. I was invited to be present at one of 
the largest New York clubs to witness the 
announcement of the result of the ballot, as 
wired from the different States. Unlike our 
General Election for Parliamentary candi¬ 
dates, which extends over a fortnight, this 
momentous struggle for the Presidency 
(representing the votes of millions of people 
spread over a vast continent) takes place in 
one day, and the result is known simul¬ 
taneously in all the great cities of America. 

In the centre of the club-room was fixed a 
large blackboard, on which, by some system 
of electricity, the number of votes obtained 
by the Democratic or Republican candidate 
was exhibited. 

The room was full of millionaires, to many 
of whom the issue at stake meant financial 
life or death, and to all the result was one of 
immense importance. But a spirit of apathy 
seemed to hang over them. Perhaps it was 
that highest art which conceals art, and “ Les 
Affaires sont les Affaires ” might have been the 
title of the drama that was played that night. 
As result after result was recorded, the cool 
call of “ Another cocktail, Charles ! ” and 
silent expectoration were the only apparent 
evidences of emotion exhibited. It was 
strange to compare this apparently callous 
attitude with the enthusiastic demonstration 
of Englishmen on the success of the candi¬ 
date representing the party they favoured. 
Two days after the triumph of McKinley 
and the defeat of the silver issue, poor men 
became rich and rich men were Croesuses. 

Thafj *.QC£|iwip ^rvjly a ^qderful week, in 
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which, had luck ever favoured my experience 
on the Stock Exchange, I might myself have 
emerged a semi millionaire. But, no; I 
seemed destined to remain an actor- 
manager ! 

To revert to my own professional career, I 
opened at the Knickerbocker Theatre, in 
New York, with “The Notorious Mrs, 
Ebbsmith,” by Pinero, Miss Julia Neilsun 
and Fred Terry taking the [daces of Mrs* 
Patrick Campbell and Forbes - Robertson, 
who had supported me in London. For 
some reason or other the play was not 
appreciated so much as it might have been 


Passing briefly on, the same generous 
recognition which had been shown to my 
work and the same social hospitality accom¬ 
panied me wherever we went. Friends greeted 
me in every city, and I was the recipient of 
innumerable marks of kindness which I can 
never forget It would be invidious for me 
to particularize, but I feel bound to record 
the lively feelings of gratitude inspired more 
especially by the City of Boston* To my 
mind this city contains the finest theatrical 
audience in the English speaking world. 
Critical without being blase^ and enthusiastic 
but discriminating, it was a real delight to 
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in New York* It ran for three weeks to 
gradually decreasing business, and, wishing 
to try my luck in another play identified with 
my name, I proposed to my manager, Mr, 
Abbey, that I should produce “A Pair of 
Spectacles” for my fourth and last week* 
He was very averse to this, as the ptay had 
been tried before, but without success* I, 
however, insisted, and after much difficulty 
surmounted his objections* 

It was an instantaneous success. The 
business grew by leaps and bounds, and we 
finished by playing to the utmost capacity of 
the theatre* 


appear before so cultured and appreciative an 
assembly. 

As an instance of the many kindnesses 
experienced in Boston, I might give one 
example. Of the many clubs of which I 
enjoyed the privilege of being an honorary 
member, the Union Club, modelled on 
English lines, was perhaps my particular 
favourite. In taking my dinner at the un¬ 
comfortable and inconvenient hour of four 
(my custom always of an afternoon) I was 
struck by the fact that my simple dinner was 
always exquisitely cooked* In remarking this 

to mi ir?i riWI ^ T^ff on was that the 
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chef had orders not to leave the club in order 
that he could minister to my comfort and 
convenience, I was anxious to make some 
return for this hospitality, and inquired how 
I might best reward the servants. It was 
strictly against the rules for anyone to receive 
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a gratuity, but I was informed that “ passes ” 
to the theatre where I was playing would be 
very acceptable. There were seventy servants 
in the dub, but they were 
told off' in detachments 
and seats allotted to 
them in order of their 
position. On the last 
evening of my engage¬ 
ment, on entering my 
dressing - room at the 
theatre on Saturday night, 

I found to my surprise a 
superb trophy of flowers* 
six feet in height, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of exotic 
flowers (carnations and 
roses) from Florida, for it 
was then midwinter and 
the ground was thick with 
snow. Thinking this 
tribute was intended for 
the ladies of the company* 

I told my dresser to take 
them from my room to 
theirs, but he informed 
me that a card was con¬ 
cealed within the garland, which was 
evidently meant for me. It was inscribed, 
“From the servants of the Union Club.” 
1 was naturally much touched by this. 


JUDGE NELSON I’A GEL 
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Every New Year's Day since 1 have 
received a cable of good wishes from the 
members of the Union Club, and, of course, 
have sent one in reply. 

Philadelphia, St, Louis, Chicago, and 
Washington were among the other cities 
visited, and, like everybody else visiting the 
latter city for the first time, I was struck by 
its uncommon beauty. 

On my first visit to 
Washington I had the 
honour of a personal in¬ 
terview with the late Pre¬ 
sident Grover Cleveland, 
I was greatly impressed 
by his obvious possession 
of exceptional physical 
and mental power* which 
was accentuated by his 
rough and rugged exterior. 
Whether it was the state 
of the country and the 
anti British feeling prevail¬ 
ing at that time over the 
Venezuelan affair I do 
not know, but the appa 
rent lack of cordiality in 
his manner was unmis¬ 
takable. He certainly, in 
any event, evinced more 
interest in fishing and 
duck - shooting than the 
study of dramatic art. Nor did I blame him, 
being a bit of a sportsman myself! 

It was through my friend Judge Nelson 
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man—that I had received an invitation to 
the Senate, and also the pleasure of being 
introduced to Mr, Speaker Reed — a dis¬ 
tinguished and very witty man, A well- 
known saying attributed to him is worth 
repeating. He once described a somewhat 
verbose and long-winded orator as being 
“an encyclopedia of undigested misinfor¬ 
mation.” 

Chicago was another city we had every 
reason to regard 
with feelings of 
particular grati¬ 
tude and affec¬ 
tion. Enthusi¬ 
astic audiences 
in the theatre, 
and hospitable 
kindness outside, 
greeted us every¬ 
where. There is 
a pronounced 
artistic tendency 
on the part of 
the people, and 
their love for the 
theatre is only 
surpassed by 
their fondness for 
music. The in¬ 
habitants of that 
great city main¬ 
tain, at very con¬ 
siderable cost, 
one of the finest 
orchestras in the 
world, Chicago 
is a city of con¬ 
trasts. The law¬ 
lessness of some 
of the inhabit¬ 
ants, the love of 
art, the mixture 
of squalor and 
m a gn i ficenee 
confront one on 
every side. It is 
safer to have a 
six - shooter in 
readiness when walking about Chicago at 
night. Human life seems to be regarded rather 
lightly t as may be gathered from the fact that 
in front of the hotel in which my company 
were residing a man was shot in broad day¬ 
light, but so little notice was taken of it that 
this insignificant occurrence was not even 
reported in the papers the next morning. 

Another trifling incident which is hardly 
worth repeating, but shows the way in which 
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life is apparently held in the Windy City, might 
also be recorded en passant In coming out 
of the stage door of the theatre one day, as 
usual 1 walked across the little street to join 
the carriage waiting for me. My son and 
manager were walking behind. I got into 
the brougham, thinking I was being followed 
by them, instead of which a very unpre¬ 
possessing-looking individual put his head 
through the window and, in a tone which 

evidently meant 
my money or my 
life, said u Mr. 
Hare, I want to 
s[>eak to you for 
a moment!” Be¬ 
fore I could 
reply my mana¬ 
ger had caught 
him by the scruff 
of his neck and 
thrown him out 
of harm's reach. 
In relating the 
incident to a 
Chicago friend 
the next day, he 
amazed me by 
ejac ul a t in g, 
“Good God! 
you should have 
shot him ! " 

Here I must 
conclude my re- 
collections of 
America for the 
present, but I 
cannot take leave 
of that wonderful 
country without 
recording briefly 
my impressions 
of the state of 
their stage, the 
condition of their 
theatres, and the 
ability of their 
actors — impres¬ 
sions which were 
confirmed on a subsequent visit I made under 
the able and enterprising direction of Mr. 

Charles Frohman, whose attitude to me 

throughout was not so much that of a hard- 
headed impresario as that of a kind and 
considerate friend. In the first place, the 
chief American theatres are models of artistic 
design, convenience, and good taste, and are 
erected on important and dignified sites. 
The jj^papgep|L^r«?j; fop; comfort of the 
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actors are almost ideal. Their stages are 
heated by hot-water coils, which are a boon 
to both actors and audience, enabling the 
former to pursue their duties in comfort 
and under healthy conditions, and protecting 
the audience from those biting blasts which 
are felt in many English theatres directly 
the curtain separating the audience from the 
stage is raised* Indeed, everything con¬ 
nected with theatrical art in the United 
States points to a keen interest in it, and 
promises un¬ 
limited deve¬ 
lopment in the 
future on the 
establ ishment 
oftheirNational 
Theatre, which 
in the time to 
come will place 
the American 
stage on a foot¬ 
ing with the 
best in Europe. 

The Ameri¬ 
cans are aufond 
a theatre-loving 
people, perhaps 
still a little 
Puritanical, and 
though in some 
parts their taste 
may be primi¬ 
tive and simple, 
they have a 
great desire for 
the best that 
can be given 
them. Their 
stage suffers, 
like ours, from 
lack of concen- 
trat ion and 
cohesion, and the actors want proper train¬ 
ing. They also suffer from the pernicious 
system of every promising young actor being 
converted into a H star”—making a man a 
general before he knows his goose step. 

But there is a mass of ability on the Ame¬ 
rican stage, if sometimes in an immature form, 
'Their actresses as a whole, if not always 
individually, surpass our own in style, distinc¬ 
tion, temperament, and ability. They have 
many excellent character-actors and not a few 
jctines premiers with engaging personalities 
and winning methods. Among their great 
actors who have passed away might be men¬ 


tioned Booth, Warren, Gilbert, Wallack, and 
Forrest, and in recent times Mansfield and 
Jefferson—the former a tragic actor of great 
power and versatility, and the latter, to my 
mind, the finest comedian in the English- 
speaking language, if not, indeed, in the 
world. His incomparable Rip Van Winkle 
will live for ever in the memory of those who 
had the good fortune to witness it, and his 
Bob Acres was a thing of joy, I remember 
witnessing his performance of that part in 

company with 
Irving, who 
asserted that it 
was the most 
perfect piece of 
comedy acting 
and the finest 
realization of 
the character 
he had ever 
seen. Another 
refutation of the 
strange state- 
m e n 1 that 
Irving could 
not appreciate 
another's art ! 

I must now 
bring these ran¬ 
dom recollec¬ 
tions to a close 
at present, 
though further 
faci 1 i t i es of 
leisure may 
lend opportuni¬ 
ties for the con¬ 
tinuation and 
extension of 
what has proved 
a pleasurable 
and entertain¬ 
ing task on my memory. For as one grows 
older the pleasures of anticipation fade before 
the joys of remembrance and reflection. 

I prefaced these reminiscences by telling 
my readers that my career had happily run 
smoothly and comparatively uneventfully. 
No stirring episodes and thrilling dangers 
have disturbed the even tenor of my way* 
All I can hope is that a few of the anecdotes 
and obiter dicta of the distinguished men with 
whom I have been brought into contact may 
have interested those friends who have fol¬ 
lowed my career so y 
long and so kindly* 

UNIVERSITYOF MICHIGAN 
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CHAPTER XX1 1 
OAN HARTLEY did not 
realize the full consequences 
of her departure from the truth 
until the actual arrival of the 
Trimblett family, which, piloted 
by Mr- Hartley, made a trium¬ 
phant appearance in a couple of station cabs. 
The roofs were piled high with luggage, the 
leading cabman sharing his seat with a brass- 
bound trunk of huge dimensions and ex¬ 
tremely sharp comers. 

A short, sturdy girl of seventeen jumped 
out as soon as the vehicles came to a halt, 
and, taking her stand on the kerb, proceeded 
to superintend the unloading. A succession 
of hasty directions to the leading cabman, 
one of the most docile of men, ended in 
the performance of a marvellous piece of 
jugglery with the big trunk, which he first 
balanced for an infinitesimal period of time 
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on his nose, and then caught with his 
big toe. 

“ What did you do that for ? ” demanded 
Miss Trimblett, hotly. 

There is a limit to the patience of every 
man, and the cabman was proceeding to tell 
her when he was checked by Mr* Hartley, 

“ He ought to be locked up/' said Miss 
Trimblett, flushing. 

She took up a band-box and joined the 
laden procession of boys and girls that was 
proceeding up the path to the house* Still 
red with indignation she was introduced to 
Joan, and, putting down the band box, stood 
eyeing her with frank curiosity* 

“I thought you were older/ 1 she said at 
last " I had no idea father was married 
again until I got the letter. I shall call you 
Joan*” 

“ You had all better call me that," said 
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“Never more surprised in my life,” con¬ 
tinued Miss Trimblett. “ However-” 

She paused and looked'about her. 

“ This is George,” she said, pulling forward 
a heavy-looking youth of sixteen. “ This is 
Ted; he is fourteen—small for his age—and 
these are the twins, Dolly and Gertrude; 
they’re eleven. Dolly has got red hair and 
Gerty has got the sweetest temper." 

The family, having been introduced and 
then summarily dismissed by the arbitrary 
Jessie, set out on a tour of inspection, while 
the elders, proceeding upstairs, set themselves 
to solve a problem in sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion that would have daunted the proprietor 
of a Margate lodging-house. A scheme was 
at last arranged by which Hartley gave up his 
bedroom to the three Misses Trimblett and 
retired to a tiny room under the tiles. Miss 
Trimblett pointed out that it commanded a 
fine view. 

“ It is the only thing to be done,” said 
Joan, softly. 

“It isn’t very big for three,” said Miss 
Trimblett, referring to her own room, “but 
the twins won’t be separated. I’ve always 
been used to a room to myself, but I suppose 
it can’t be helped for the present.” 

She went downstairs and walked into the 
garden. The other members of the family 
were already there, and Hartley, watching 
them from the dining-room window, raised 
his brows in anguish as he noticed the par¬ 
tiality of the twins for cut flowers. 

It was, as he soon discovered, one of the 
smallest of the troubles that followed on his 
sudden increase of family. His taste in 
easy-chairs met with the warm approval of 
George Trimblett, and it was clear that the 
latter regarded the tobacco-jar as a sort of 
widow’s cruse. The twins’ belongings—a 
joint-stock affair—occupied the most unlikely 
places in the house; and their quarrels were 
only exceeded in ofiensiveness by their 
noisy and uncouth endearments afterwards. 
Painstaking but hopeless attempts on the 
part of Miss Trimblett to “teach Rosa her 
place ” added to the general confusion. 

By the end of a month the Trimblett 
children were in full possession. George 
Trimblett, owing to the good offices of Mr. 
Vyner, senior, had obtained a berth in a 
shipping firm, but the others spent the days 
at home, the parties most concerned being 
unanimously of the opinion that it would be 
absurd to go to school before Christmas. 
They spoke with great fluency and good 
feeling of making a fresh start in the New 
Year. 


“ Interesting children,” said Robert Vyner, 
who had dropped in one afternoon on the 
pretext of seeing how they were getting on. 
“I wish they were mine. I should be so 
proud of them.” 

Miss Hartley, who was about to offer him 
some tea, thought better of it, and, leaning 
back in her chair, regarded him suspiciously. 

“And, after all, what is a garden for?” 
pursued Mr. Vyner, as a steady succession of 
thuds sounded outside, and Ted, hotly pur¬ 
sued by the twins, appeared abruptly in the 
front garden and dribbled a football across 
the flower-beds. 

“They are spoiling the garden,” said Joan, 
flushing. “ Father is in despair.” 

Mr. Vyner shook his head indulgently. 
“ Girls will be girls," he said, glancing through 
the window at Gertrude, who had thrown 
herself on the ball and was being dragged 
round the garden by her heels. “ I’m afraid 
you spoil them, though." 

Miss Hartley did not trouble to reply. 

“I saw your eldest boy yesterday, at 
Marling’s,” continued the industrious Mr. 
Vyner. “ He is getting on pretty well; 
Marling tells me he is steady and quiet. I 
should think that he might be a great 
comfort to you in your old age.” 

In spite of the utmost efforts to prevent it, 
Miss Hartley began to laugh. Mr. Vyner 
regarded her in pained astonishment. 

“ I didn’t intend to be humorous,” he 
said, with some severity. “ I am fond of 
children, and, unfortunately, I—lam child¬ 
less.” 

He buried his face in his handkerchief, 
and, removing it after a decent interval, 
found that his indignant hostess was prepar¬ 
ing to quit the room. 

“ Don’t go,” he said, hastily. “ I haven’t 
finished yet.” 

“ I haven’t got time to stay and talk non¬ 
sense,” said Joan. 

“ I’m not going to,” said Robert, “ but I 
want to speak to you. I have a confession 
to make.” 

“ Confession ? ” 

Mr. Vyner nodded with sad acquiescence. 
“ I deceived you grossly the other day,” he 
said, “and it has been worrying me ever 
since.” 

“ It doesn’t matter,” said Joan, with a 
lively suspicion of his meaning. 

“ Pardon me,” said Mr. Vyner, with solemn 
politeness, “if I say that it does. I- I lied 
to you, and I have been miserable ever 
since.” 

Joan mfeifjfd ih indignant silence. 
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* don't go/ he said, hastily, l i haven't FINISIIEP yet,* " 


“ I told you that I was married/' said Mr. 
Vyner, in thrilling tones. “ I am not/* 

Miss Hartley, who had seated herself, rose 
suddenly with a fair show of temper, 

44 You said you were not going to talk 
nonsense! 11 she exclaimed. 

u I am not/' said the other, in surprise, 
14 I am owning to a fault, making a clean 
breast of my sins, not without a faint hope 
That I am setting an example that will be 
beautifully and bountifully followed.” 

“ I have really got too much to do to stay 
here listening to nonsense/' said Miss Hartley, 
vigorously, 

“ I am a proud man/ 1 resumed Mr, Vyner, 
u and what it has cost me to make this con¬ 
fession tongue cannot tell; but it is made, 
and I now, in perfect confidence—almost 
perfect confidence—await yours.” 

u I don’t understand you/' said Joan, 
pausing, with her hand on the door. 

“ Having repudiated my dear wife/' said 
Mr. Vyner, sternly, 14 1 now ask, nay, demand, 
that you repudiate Captain Trim blett—and 

all his works,” he added, as ear-splitting 
VoL xjkvl— 41 . 


screams sounded 
from outside, 

“ I wish-- 11 

began Joan, in a 
low voice. 

u Yes ? ” said 
Robert, tenderly. 

" That you 
would go.” 

Mr. Vyner 
started, and half 
rose to his feet. 
Then he thought 
better of it 

41 1 thought at 
first that you 
meant it,” he said, 
with a slight 
laugh, 

“ I do mean 
it," said Joan, 
breathing quickly. 

Robert rose at 
once. 44 I am 
very sorry/' he 
said, with grave 
concern. “ I did 
not think that 
you were taking 
my foolishness 
seriously.” 

“ I ought to 
be amused, I 
know,” said 
Joan, bitterly. “1 ought to be humbly 
grateful to your father for having those 
children sent here. I ought to be flattered 
to think that he should remember my 
existence and make plans for my future,” 

“He—he himself believes that you are 
married to Captain Trim blett,” said Robert. 

“ Fortunately for m/' said Joan, dryly. 

“ Do you mean/' said Robert, regarding 
her fixedly, “that my father arranged that 
marriage ? ” 

Joan bit her lip. “ No , 3 she said at 
last. 

“He had something to do with it/' per¬ 
sisted Robert. “ What was it ? ” 

Joan shook her head. 

41 Well, I'll ask him about it/' said Mr. 
Vyner. 

“Please don't/'said the girl, “It is my 
business.” * 

“You have said so much/ 1 said Robert, 
“ that you had better say more. That's what 
comes of losing your temper. Sit down and 
tell me all about it, please.” 

loan shook her head again. 
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“You are not angry with me? "said Mr. 
Vyner. 

“ No.” 

“ That's all right, then,” said Robert, cheer¬ 
fully. “ That encourages me to go to still 
further lengths. You’ve got to tell me all 
about it. I forgot to tell you, but I’m a real 
partner in the firm now. I’ve got a hard 
and fast share in. the profits—had it last 
Wednesday; since when I have already 
grown two inches. In exchange for this 
confidence I await yours. You must speak a 
little louder if you want me to hear.” 

“ I didn't say anything,” said the girl 

“ You are wasting time, then,” said Robert, 
shaking his head. “ And that eldest girl of 
yours may come in at any moment.” 

Despite her utmost efforts Miss Hartley 
/ailed to repress a smile ; greatly encouraged, 
Mr. Vyner placed a chair for her and took 
one by her side. 

“ Tell me everything, and I shall know 
where we are,” he said, in a low voice. 

“ I would rather-” began Miss Hartley. 

“ Yes, I know,” interrupted Mr. Vyner, 
with great gravity; “ but we were not put 
into this world to please ourselves. Try again.” 

Miss Hartley endeavoured to turn the con¬ 
versation, but in vain. In less than ten 
minutes, with a little skilful prompting, she 
had told him all. 

“ I didn’t think that it was quite so bad as 
that,” said Robert, going very red. “ I am 
very sorry—very. I can’t think what my 
father was about, and I suppose, in the first 
place, that it was my fault.” 

“ Yours ? ” exclaimed Joan. 

“ For not displaying more patience,” said 
Robert, slowly. “ But I was afraid of—of 
being forestalled.” 

Miss Hartley succeeded in divesting her 
face of every atom of expression. Robert 
Vyner gazed at her admiringly. 

“ I am glad that you understand me,” he 
murmured. “ It makes things easier for me. 
I don’t suppose that you have the faintest 
idea how shy and sensitive I really am.” 

Miss Hartley, without even troubling to 
look at him, said that *she was quite sure she 
had not. 

“Nobody has,” said Robert, shaking his 
head, “ but I am going to make a fight 
against it. I am going to begin now. In 
the fiftt place I want you not to think too 
hardly of my father. He has been a very 
good father to me. We have never had a 
really hasty word in our lives.” 

“I hope you never will have,” said Joan, 
with some significance. 


“ I hope not,” said Robert; “ but in any 
case I want to tell you-” 

Miss Hartley snatched away the hand he 
had taken, and with a hasty glance at the 
door retreated a pace or two from him. 

“ What is the matter ? ” he inquired, in a 
low voice. 

Miss Hartley’s eyes sparkled. 

“ My eldest daughter has just come in,” 
she said, demurely. “ I think you had 
better go.” _ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Mrs. Chinnery received the news of her 
brother’s marriage with a calmness that 
was a source of considerable disappoint¬ 
ment and annoyance to her friends and 
neighbours. To begin with, nobody knew 
how it had reached her, and several worthy 
souls who had hastened to her, hot-foot, with 
what they had fondly deemed to be exclusive 
information had some difficulty in repressing 
theif annoyance. Their astonishment was 
increased a week later on learning that she 
had taken a year’s lease of No. 9 , Tranquil 
Vale, which had just become vacant, and 
several men had to lie awake half the 
night listening to conjectures as to where she 
had got the money. 

Most of the furniture at No. 5 was her 
own, and she moved it in piecemeal. 
Captain Sellers, who had his own ideas as 
to why she was coming to live next door 
to him, volunteered to assist, and, being 
debarred by deafness from learning that his 
services were refused, caused intense excite¬ 
ment by getting wedged under a dressing- 
table on the stairs. To inquiries as to how 
he got there, the captain gave but brief 
replies, and those of an extremely sailorly 
description, the whole of his really remarkable 
powers being devoted for the time being to 
the question of how he was to get out. He 
was released at length by a man and a saw, 
and Mrs. Chinnery, as soon as she could 
speak, gave him a pressing invitation to take 
home with him any particular piece of the 
table for which he might have a fancy. 

He was back next morning with a glue-pot, 
and divided his time between boiling it up 
on the kitchen stove and wandering about 
the house in search of things to stick. Its 
unaccountable disappearance during his 
absence in another room did much to mar 
the harmony of an otherwise perfect day. 
First of all he searched the house from top 
to bottom ; then, screwing up his features, he 
beckoned quietly to Mrs. Chinnery. 

“I hadn’t left it ten seconds,” he said, 
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glue pot before in 
my life — never. 
Do you know 
anything about 
that charwoman 
that's helping 
you ?" 

‘‘Yes, of 
course/' said Mrs. 
Chmnery. 

The captain put 
his hand to his 


ear 

44 Y e s 


mysteriously. “I went into the front room 
(or a bit of stick, and when I went back it 
had gone—vanished, 1 was never more 
surprised in my life/* 

“Don't bother me/' said Mrs* Chinnery. 
“ I've got enough to do.” 

“ Eh ? ?J 

Mrs* Chinnery, who was hot and flustered, 
shook her head at him, 

“It's a very odd thing/ 1 said Captain 
Sellers, shaking his head. “ I never lost a 


“ 1 don't like 
her expression/' 
said Captain 
Sellers, firmly* 
41 I'm a very good 
judge of faces, 
and there’s a look, 
an artlul look, 
about her eyes 
that I don’t like* 
It’s my belief 
she’s got my glue- 
pot stowed about 
her somewhere ; 
and I’m going to 
search her." 

“ You get out 
of my house/' 
cried the over- 
wrou ght M rs. 
Chinnery. 

“Not without 
my,glue pot, 'said 
Captain Sellers, 
hearing for once. 
“Take that 
woman upstairs 
and search her. 
A glue pot—a hot 
glue pot—can't go 
without hands.” 
Frail in body 

but indomitable 

in spirit he confronted the accused, who, 
having overheard his remarks, came in and 
shook her fist in his face and threatened him 
with the terrors of the law 

“ A glue-pot can’t go without hands/' he 
said, obstinately, “ If you had asked me for 
a little you could have had it, and welcome ; 
but you had no business to take it. 5 ' 

“Take it!" vociferated the accused. 
41 What good f||| you think it would be 

to EfflftEf&ffYtfr £m c W ldren and two 
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husbands, and I've never been accused of 
stealing a glue-pot before. Where do you 
think I could put it ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said the captain, as soon 
as he understood. “ That’s what I’m curious 
about. You go upstairs with Mrs. Chinnery, 
and if she don’t find that you’ve got that 
glue-pot concealed on you I shall be very 
much surprised. Why not own up the truth 
before you scald yourself? ” 

Instead of going upstairs the charwoman 
went to the back door and sat on the step to 
get her breath, and, giving way to a sense of 
humour which had survived the two hus¬ 
bands and eleven children, wound up with a 
strong fit of hysterics. Captain Sellers, who 
watched through the window as she was 
being taken away, said that perhaps it was 
his fault for putting temptation in her way. 

Mrs. Chinnery tried to keep her door fast 
next morning, but it was of no use. The 
captain was in and out all day, and, having 
found a tin of green paint and a brush 
among his stores, required constant watching. 
The day after Mrs. Chinnery saw her only 
means of escape, and at nine o’clock in the 
morning, with fair words and kind smiles, 
sent him into Salthaven for some picture- 
cord. He made four journeys that day. He 
came back from the last in a butcher’s cart, 
and having handed Mrs. Chinnery the packet 
of hooks and eyes, for which he had taken a 
month’s wear out of his right leg, bade her 
a hurried good night and left for home on 
the arm of the butcher. 

He spent the next day or two in an easy- 
chair by the fire, but the arrival of Mrs. 
Willett to complete the furnishing of No. 5 
from her own surplus stock put him on his 
legs again. As an old neighbour and in¬ 
timate friend of Mr. Truefitt’s he proffered 
his services, and Mrs. Willett, who had an 
old-fashioned belief in “ man,” accepted 
them. His one idea—the pot of paint being 
to him like a penny in a schoolboy’s pocket 
—was to touch things up a bit; Mrs. Willett’s 
idea was for him to help hang pictures and 
curtains. 

“ The steps are so rickety they are only 
fit for a man," she screamed in his ear. 
“ Martha has been over with them twice 
already.” 

Captain Sellers again referred to the touch¬ 
ing-up properties of green paint. Mrs. Willett 
took it from him, apparently for the purpose 
of inspection, and he at once set out in search 
of the glue-pot. 

“We’ll do the curtains downstairs first,” 
she said to Martha. “ Upstairs can wait.” 


The captain spent the morning on the 
steps, his difficulties being by no means 
lessened by the tremolo movement which 
Martha called steadying them. Twice he 
was nearly shaken from his perch like an 
over-ripe plum, but all went well until they 
were hanging the curtains in the best bed¬ 
room, when Martha, stooping to recover a 
dropped ring, shut the steps up like a pair of 
compasses. 

The captain, who had hold of the curtains 
at the time, brought them down with him, 
and lay groaning on the floor. With the help 
of her mistress, who came hurrying up on 
hearing the fall, Martha got him on to the 
bed and sent for the doctor. 

“ How do you feel ? ” inquired Mrs. Willett, 
eyeing him anxiously. 

“ Bad,” said the captain, closing his eyes. 
“ Every bone in my body is broken, I believe. 
It feels like it.” 

Mrs. Willett shook her head and sought 
for words to reassure him. “ Keep your 
spirits up,” she said, encouragingly. “ Don’t 
forget that: ‘ There’s a sweet little cherub 
that sits up aloft to look after the life of poor 
Jack.’ ” 

Captain Sellers opened his eyes and 
regarded her fixedly. “ He wouldn’t ha’ 
been sitting there long if that fool Martha 
had been holding the steps,” he said, with 
extraordinary bitterness. 

He closed his eyes again and refused to 
speak until the doctor came. Then, having 
been stripped and put to bed for purposes of 
examination, he volunteered information as 
to his condition which twice caused the 
doctor to call him to order. 

“ You ought to be thankful it’s no worse,” 
he said, severely. 

The captain sniffed. “ When you’ve done 
pinching my leg,” he said, disagreeably, “I’ll 
put it back into bed again.” 

The doctor relinquished it at once, and, 
standing by the bed, regarded him thought¬ 
fully. 

“ Well, you’ve had a shock,” he said at 
last, “and you had better stay in bed for a 
few days.” 

“Not here,” said Mrs. Willett, quickly. 
“ My daughter and her husband will be home 
in a day or two.” 

The doctor looked thoughtful again ; then 
he bent and spoke in the captain’s ear. 

“ We are going to move you to your own 
house,” he said. 

“ No, you’re not,” said the other, promptly. 

“You’ll be more comfortable there,” urged 
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“ Fm not going to be moved / 1 said Captain 
Sellers, firmly. “ It might be fatal I had 
a chap once—fell from aloft—and after he'd 
been in the saloon for a day or two I had 
him carried forward, and he died on the way, 
And he wasn't nearly as bad as I am / 1 

u Well, well see how you are to-morrow / 1 
said the doctor, with a glance at Mrs. 
Willett. 

“ I shall be worse to-morrow/' said the 
captain, cheerfully. “But I don’t want to 
give any trouble. Send my housekeeper in 
to look after me* She can sleep in the next 
room/' 

They argued with him until his growing 
deafness rendered argument useless. A 
certain love of change and excitement would* 
not be denied. Captain Sellers, attended by 
his faithful housekeeper, slept that night at 
No. 5 , and awoke next morning to find his 
prognostications as to his condition fully 
confirmed. 


“ Fm aching all over/' he said to Mrs. 
Willett. “ I can't bear to be touched,” 

“You’ll have to be moved lo your own 
house,” said Mrs. Chinnery, who had come 
in at Mrs* Willett’s request to see what could 
be done* “We expect my brother home in 
a day or two.” 

“ Let him come/’ said the captain, feebly. 
“ I sba’n't bite him." 

“ But you're in his bed/’ said Mrs* 
Chinnery, 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ In his bed,” screamed Mrs. Chinnery* 

“I sha'n't bite him,” repeated the captain. 

“But he can’t sleep with you/' said Mrs, 
Chinnery, red with loud speaking, 

“I don't want him to/' said Captain 
Sellers. “ Fve got nothing against him, and, 
in a general way of speaking, I'm not what 
could be called a particular man—but I 
draw the line.” 

Mrs* Chinnery went downstairs hastily and 
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held a council of war with Mrs. Willett and 
Martha. It was decided to wait for the 
doctor, but the latter, when he came, could 
give no assistance. 

“ He’s very sore and stiff,” he said, thought¬ 
fully, “but it’s nothing serious. It’s more 
vanity than anything else ; he likes being 
made a fuss of and being a centre of attrac¬ 
tion. He’s as tough as leather, and the 
most difficult old man I have ever 
encountered.” 

“ Is he quite right in his head ? ’’ demanded 
Mrs. Chinnery, hotly. 

The doctor pondered. “ He’s a little bit 
childish, but his head will give more trouble 
to other people than to himself,” he said at 
last. “ Be as patient with him as you 
can, and if you can once persuade him 
to get up, perhaps he will consent to be 
moved.” 

Mrs. Chinnery, despite a naturally hot 
temper, did her best, but in vain. Mrs. 
Willett was promptly denounced as a 
“murderess,” and the captain, holding forth 
to one or two callers, was moved almost to 
tears as he reflected upon the ingratitude 
and hardness of woman. An account of 
the accident in the Salthaven Gazette , 
which described him as “ lying at death’s 
door,” was not without its effect in confining 
him to Mr. Truefitt’s bed. 

The latter gentleman and his wife, in bliss¬ 
ful ignorance of the accident, returned home 
on the following evening. Mrs. Willett and 
Mrs. Chinnery, apprised by letter, were both 
there to receive them, and the former, after 
keeping up appearances in a stately fashion 
for a few minutes, was finally persuaded to 
relent and forgive them both. After which, 
Mrs. Truefitt was about to proceed upstairs 
to take off her things, when she was stopped 
by Mrs. Chinnery. 

“ There—there is somebody in your room,” 
said the latter. 

“In my room?’’said Mrs. Truefitt, in a 
startled voice. 

“ We couldn’t write to you,” said Mrs. 
Willett, with a little shade of reproach in her 
voice, “because yoi didn’t give us your 
address. Captain Sellers had an accident 
and is in your bed.” 

“Who?” said the astounded Mr. Truefitt. 
“ What! ” 

Mrs. Willett, helped by Mrs. Chinnery, ex¬ 
plained the affair to him ; Mr. Truefitt, with 


the exception of a few startled ejaculations, 
listened in sombre silence. 

“Well, we must use the next room for 
to-night,” he said at last, “ and I'll have him 
out first thing in the morning.” 

“ His housekeeper sleeps there,” said Mrs. 
Willett, shaking her head. 

“And a niece of hers, who helps her 
with him, in the little room,” added Mrs. 
Chinnery. 

Mr. Truefitt got up and walked about 
the room. Broken remarks about “a nice 
home-coming” and “galvanized mummies” 
escaped him at intervals. Mrs. Willett 
endured it for ten minutes, and then, sud¬ 
denly remembering what was due to a 
mother-in-law, made a successful interven¬ 
tion. In a somewhat subdued mood they 
sat down to supper. 

The Truefitts slept at Mrs. Willett’s that 
night, but Mr. Truefitt was back first thing 
next morning to take possession of his own 
house. He found Captain Sellers, propped 
up with pillows, eating his breakfast, and 
more than dubious as to any prospects of an 
early removal. 

“ Better wait a week or two and see how 
I go on,” he said, slowly. “ I sha’n’t give any 
trouble.” 

“ But you are giving trouble,” shouted the 
fuming Mr. Truefitt. “ You’re an absolute 
nuisance. If it hadn’t been for your officious¬ 
ness it wouldn’t have happened.” 

The captain put his plate aside and drew 
himself up in the bed. 

“ Go out of my room,” he said, in a high, 
thin voice. 

“ You get out of my bed,” shouted the 
incensed Mr. Truefitt. “ I’ll give you ten 
minutes to dress yourself and get out of my 
house. If you’re not out by then I’ll carry 
you out.” 

He waited downstairs for a quarter of 
an hour, and then, going to the bedroom 
again, discovered that the door was locked. 
Through the keyhole the housekeeper in¬ 
formed him that it was the captain’s orders, 
and begged him to go away as the latter was 
now having his “ morning’s nap.” 

Captain Sellers left with flags flying and 
drums beating three days later. To friends 
and neighbours generally he confided the 
interesting fact that his departure was 
hastened by a nightly recurring dream of 
being bitten by sharks. 


(To be continued.) 
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A POST-CARD TEST. 


0 insist that everyone shall 
admire the same type of female 
beauty is like asking Mrs. 
Partington’s “ general ” to 
relish caviare. There is hardly 
a question about which the 
aesthetic philosophers have wrangled so long, 
so violently, and so variously as the question 
of a standard of beauty. Is there a universal 
standard of beauty, or is the Venus of the 
Hottentots, intrinsically, as beautiful as the 
Venus of Milo, or, say, Signorina Cavalieri ? 
Most people will say, “ No.” But who is to 
decide ? 

One widely accepted definition of beauty 
is that it is that external quality which most 
nearly approximates to the general average. 
Thus, an eye may be large, but not too large; 
a nose must be neither long nor short; a 
mouth curved, but not too curved, to be 
strictly beautiful. It is easy to outdo Nature. 
Just as a lady remarked of some wax flowers 
that they were “ far too beautiful to be real,” 
so a damsel with a too perfect complexion 
becomes suspect at once. On this theory 
beauty becomes little better than the quint¬ 
essence of the commonplace. 

As a matter of fact, beauty is a most 
elusive quality, and declines to be bound by 
any hard and fast definitions. In a woman 
it is most various : there is beauty which 
appeals to the mind and that which appeals 
to the heart and the senses. This much may 
be conceded to the above definition, that 
there are certain groups of men and women 
called nations, such as England, France, 
Germany, and the rest, who have certain 
facial and physical peculiarities which must 
be represented in their popular ideal of 
beauty. It has been said that a pretty girl is 
a pretty girl the world over, and allowing 
for a representation, though ever so slight, 
of national traits, the saying is a true 
one. A pretty Englishwoman is admired 
in France, and a pretty Frenchwoman in 
England or Spain or Russia. 

If one were to ask which nation produces 
the prettiest woman and the most universally 
admired, one would have to find out, by 
some means or another, what each nation 


regards as its prettiest woman. A few 
years ago such a quest would probably 
have gone unrewarded. How would it 
have been possible, except by means of a 
carefully - organized plebiscite, to ascertain 
who was the most popular beauty in any 
given country? Within the past decade a 
new institution has sprung up which renders 
such a plebiscite not only easy—but reliable. 
The sale of picture post-cards of popular 
beauties has attained enormous proportions. 
It is common to all ranks of society. The 
production of these photographs is now most 
artistic as well as cheap; so that a portrait 
which a few years back could not be pur¬ 
chased under half a crown is now available at 
any shop—and there have arisen thousands 
of such shops in London alone — for a 
penny and even a halfpenny. It is not too 
much to say that the windows of these 
shops have become veritable galleries of 
feminine beauty. Anyone by the expenditure 
of a shilling can form for himself a real and 
compendious exhibition of fair women. It 
is true that most of these fair women, though 
by no means all, are drawn from the theatri¬ 
cal stage ; but, then, has not the stage always 
been the pre-eminent beauty mart in every 
country? Do not the footlights attract to 
themselves the comeliest and shapeliest, as 
well as the most talented, of all the middle- 
class society? 

The sale, then, of these post-cards of 
popular beauties may be regarded as a fair 
index of the estimation in which the post¬ 
card-buying public (and this has been stated 
by so well-informed an authority as Mr. 
Raphael Tuck to be nine-tenths of the com¬ 
munity) holds the fair candidates for beauty’s 
garland. 

The following eight beauties, so far as can 
be ascertained by careful inquiry, are the 
best sellers in their respective countries. 

It is small wonder that Mme. Lina 
Cavalieri should be the reigning favourite in 
Italy, for the admirers of so beautiful a 
woman are to be found in every country in 
the world. Born in Rome, she is distinctly 
Italian in her features, physique, and carriage. 
T^| toumure of her head is exquisite. The 
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plenitude of her grace and magnetism is 
irresistible. 

A quite different taste is noticeable, 
as was to be expected, when we turn to 
survey the reigning post-card favourites in 
France : in other words, Mile. Arlette 
Dorgfere, the rage of Paris, whose chic 
beauty and irresponsible grace captivate 
audiences everywhere. She is, apart from 
stage-life, something of a celebrity in the 
world of sport. 

Turning to the land of autocracy—Russia 
—we find, although the “ little brothers ” of 
the Czar are something of connoisseurs, in 
that they admire beauty, as it were, from a 
cosmopolitan standpoint, Mile. Labounskaya 
may be regarded as typical of their national 
ideal of a fair woman. This lady, who is 
talented as well as handsome, enjoys a great 
vogue as a singer in vaudeville, many of her 
songs having a wide popularity amongst all 
classes in Russia. 

So far as England is concerned there has 
probably always been a particular reigning 
beauty. At one period it is a queen, or an 
orange girl, or an actress, or a duchess. The 
extraordinary popularity of the two fair Miss 
Gunnings is familiar to all. Looking upon the 
best portraits of these celebrated beauties one 
may safely assert that there have been many 
as fair, and fairer, amongst their successors. 

Types of beauty change. It is not caprice 
in the public that they should not worship at 
one shrine too long ; they are merely follow¬ 
ing a natural human impulse. Yesterday 
Miss Zena Dare’s counterfeit presentment 
was being sold throughout the kingdom by 
the hundreds of thousands, just as Miss 
Edna May’s were selling the day before. To¬ 
day it is Miss Gabrielle Ray—to-morrow it 
may be Princess Patricia of Connaught, Lady 
Marjorie Manners, or Miss Lily Elsie. But 
one deduction may be drawn with con¬ 
fidence, that the reigning beauty, the fair 
woman a la mode , the one for whom most 
votes are being polled, is Miss Gabrielle Ray. 
This young lady’s beauty is essentially and 
unmistakably English. The features are 
delicate and full of repose. In neither her 
expression nor her attitudes (at least, as 
shown in her photographs) is there anything 
of audacity, espieglerie, or even archness. 

The same may be said of most of the great 
popular beauties in this country of other 
decades, such as Queen Alexandra, Mrs. 
I^angtry, Lady Warwick, Lady Annesley, 
Miss Mabel Love, and others who will 
easily recur to the reader’s memory. 

Diqilizetf bvGoOQle 
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Although Americans are commonly spoken 
of as fickle, and apt to be unduly influenced 
by that dreadful ogre Anno Domini in their 
attitude towards their public characters, yet 
Miss Maxine Elliott has little reason to 
complain of national disloyalty. The sale 
of her photographs outnumbers that of any 
other American beauty in the proportion of 
two to one. 

Miss Elliott is of the Grecian order of 
female beauty. Her features and limbs are 
modelled on the lines of the noblest antique 
statues. Her torso is beloved of sculptors, 
and her eyes are gravely stated to have been 
the theme of more American poetry than 
any other contemporary American lady’s. 

In Spain the national plebiscite is for 
Maria Guerrero, notwithstanding that she, 
like Miss Maxine Elliott in America, has 
now been a good many years before the 
public. 

Signora Guerrero is not only a full-blooded 
Spaniard, but boasts all the Spanish charac¬ 
teristics. Of her fire, her unflagging energy, 
and her intense personal magnetism all her 
Spanish admirers—and their name is legion— 
are ready to speak. 

Essentially German, and yet not lacking in 
vivacity, is Fraulein Emmy Wehlen. There 
is no mistaking this lady’s beauty and win¬ 
someness, nor are we disappointed in expect¬ 
ing to find that the Teutonic predilection for 
a slight embonpoint is not here absent. A 
nation is properly true to its own physical 
characteristics. 

Most surprising would it be if the Japanese, 
with all their love of novelty and their Euro¬ 
pean prepossessions, should yet abandon their 
national type of beauty favoured by the 
foreigner, for that is the one particular in 
which the Jap is innately conservative. 
We of the Occident would deplore, quite 
as much as we deplore the loss of the 
ancient and picturesque national costume, 
his defection from his own ideal. It 
may be that we do not see eye to eye 
with the Japanese in this respect ; we may 
even prefer Mme. Cavalieri, or Miss 
Gabrielle Ray, to his post-card favourite 
Sanyada; but Miss Sanyada is a very be¬ 
witching damsel for all that, and if report be 
true has caused a fluttering in the heart of 
more than one European. On the whole, it 
may be said finally that each nation is true 
to its own racial standard of beauty. And 
the Picture Post card plebiscite only serves 
to remind us that there are beautiful women 
in other countries beside our own. 
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TLe Mm Whom Nobody Loved. 

By KEBLE HOWARD. 


QUEER, frightened little 
crowd of women and children 
stood in the roadway before 
the cottage of Fred Palins* 

" They oughtn’t never to let 
J im out," said Mrs, BonehilL 
“What’s the good? ’li's sure to be back in 
jail again afore the month's out! If I T ad 

my way with truck like that- 

“ It’s the drink as does it," said Mrs. 
Coppage. “ Fred's not ’alf a had sort when 
J e’s sober, but a drop too much drink and ’e 
must up with 'is fists and begin thumpin’ 
somebody. In my opinion, they didn’t ought 
to serve J im, not at the Arms nor yet any¬ 
where else.” 

“ You can’t stop a man from drink in' by 
refusin' ter serve *im," said Mrs* BonehiH, 
and the other women shook their heads in 
mournful agreement. Mrs. BonehiH, feeling 
that she had scored a social success, gave her 


third daughter, Grade, a smart cuff on the 
side of the head, and followed up this rally 
in the cause of respectability by pinching and 
polishing the baby’s nose with her apron. 

u Poor little Triss !" said a girl of sixteen* 
"When they passed our place she was as 
white as a sheet ! ” 

"And no wonder!” said Mrs. Coppage. 
“ I saw *ow it was with Fred the very moment 
’e come out of the Arms. But I never 
thought ’e’d be mad enough to go to the 
school and fetch Triss out like that. Just 

fancy ! I don’t suppose-" 

“ Listen !" said the girl, suddenly. 

Silence fell on the group. They stared 
hard at the cottage, as though expecting it 
to rise a little way into the air, turn twice 
round, and settle down again* 

“ Did yer ’ear anything?" whispered Mrs, 
BonehtlL 

“ I thought I 'eard Triss calling out! ” 
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“I shouldn’t wonder,” said Crazy Jim, 
scraping a neat little hole in the roadway 
with his boot, “ if ’e was murderin’ ’er.” 

The women shuddered. 

“ Shut yer mouth! ” said Mrs. Coppage, 
sharply. “ Why don’t yer be off and fetch 
Tom King, seein’ as yer no good yerself?” 

Tom King was the local constable. His 
duties brought him to the tiny village of 
Littleworth once each day. He Nvas the only 
man in the neighbourhood, with the ex¬ 
ception of John Cogbill, who could tackle 
Fred Palins single handed, and even Tom 
did not relish the job when Fred was fight¬ 
ing drunk. 

“Not me!” said Crazy Jim, with a cunning 
grin. “ Fred ’ud knock my ’ead off when 
'e got out” 

“ I’ve a very good mind to go and tap at 
the door meself,” said Mrs. Coppage. 

“ Don’t you be a fool! ’’ Airs. Bonehill 
advised. “ You couldn’t do no good, and 
maybe get a black eye or summat o’ that for 
yer pains.” 

They were still chatting in this helpless, 
desultory way when there appeared, round 
the bend of the road farther from the village, 
a young woman of indeterminate age and 
station. By her dress, which was severely 
simple and obviously home-made, you might 
have judged her to be the daughter of a 
small tenant-farmer. The quiet dignity with 
which she bore her little body, however, 
indicated gentle birth. Again, the clearness 
of her skin and the brightness of her soft 
brown eyes might have led you, at the first 
glance, to suppose that she was eighteen or 
twenty years of age. If you took the liberty, 
though, of looking into her very frank and 
charming face you would have observed a 
few signs that Time traces even about the 
eyes of those whose days are placid and 
whose sleep is unbroken. 

“’Ere’s Miss Charity ! ” cried Gracie Bone- 
hill, and ran to meet her. 

The women moved slowly in the same 
direction. They could not have told you 
precisely why they did so. It was just a 
common impulse, arising naturally from the 
love and trust that every living thing in the 
village had for this quiet, sweet little woman 
in the odd, cheap clothes. 

Charity stooped and put out her arms to 
break the force of the child’s rush. 

“ Why, Gracie,” she said, noting at once 
the tear-stains on the little face, “surely 
you’ve never been crying on such a lovely 
afternoon ? ” 

“ Mother ’it me,” said Gracie. 


“Your mother hit you? Then I’m afraid 
you must have been doing something 
naughty.” 

“ No, I never ! ” said Gracie, stoutly. 

“ Well, never mind; don’t cry any more. 
What’s all the excitement about ? ” 

“ It’s that there good-for-nothing Fred 
Palins,” said Gracie’s mother, who had now 
drawn within earshot. “’E on’y come out 
of prison this morning, Miss Charity, and ’e 
got blazin’ drunk at the King’s Arms, and 
wanted to know where Triss was; and when 
they told ’im-” 

Mrs. Bonehill’s volubility was a little too 
much for Mrs. Coppage’s patience. 

“Yer see, Miss Charity,” she broke in, 
eagerly, “Triss was at school, and so Fred 
must needs force ’is way in and fetch the 
child out.” 

“ Do you mean to say that he went into the 
school and dragged Triss out by main force?” 

“ Yes,” said several voices. 

“And poor Miss Minto,” went on Mrs. 
Bonehill, anticipating Mrs. Coppage by the 
fraction of a second, “was nat’rally scared 
out of ’er seven senses, and they ’ad to lay 
’er down on the sofa and put wet towels on 
’er, and that’s ’ow it is all the children are 
’ere instead o’ bein’ in school 1 ” 

“ And what became of Fred Palins and 
Triss ? ’’ 

“ Why, ’e took ’er along ’ome with ’im, and 
they’re in the cottage now. And that’s why 
we followed, not knowin’ what ’e mightn’t do 
to ’er, pore little thing; ’e's that mad 
drunk! ” 

“ Oh, I’m sure he wouldn’t harm her,” 
said Charity. “ He’s very fond of her at 
heart. And she’s all he has, you know, since 
he lost his wife.” 

“ Aye,” said Mrs. Coppage, brushing away 
a bead of perspiration with the back of her 
hand. “ It’s the death of ’is wife as makes 
’im take more than’s good for ’im.” 

“ Not it! ” said Mrs. Bonehill, always a 
stickler for facts. “ ’E used ter drink just the 
same when she was alive, pore thing. Many’s 
the time she’s told me-” 

“ Not before the little ones,” said Charity, 
gently. 

She moved towards the cottage, and raised 
the latch of the gate at the bottom of the 
garden-path. 

“ For mercy’s sake,” cried the women, 
“ don’t go in there, Miss Charity ! ” 

“ ’E’s not safe ! ” declared Mrs. Coppage. 
“ Reelly, Miss Charity, if I’d thought ’e was 
safe I’d ’ave gone meself ! ” 
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She opened the gate, passed through, 
dosed it behind her, and walked up the 
narrow, tiled pathway to the door of the 
cottage. The women and children, breath- 
less, watched her in silence. Before she 


hair had been cropped to the roots so often 
that it seemed at last to have abandoned 
the unequal struggle* The premature bald 
patches amused the prison barber, who said, 
merrily enough, that the scythe of Time was 



M BE point SHE COULD KNOCK AT THE UOOK it WAS PLUNC upRjJ WITH A CfcAtU, AKD J-KfcD PALIN* 

BARKED THE ENTRANCE,"' 


could knock at the door it was flung open 
with a crash, and Fred Pal ins barred the 
entrance* 

He was a shortish, thickly-built man of 
middle age. He had flung aside both coat 
and waistcoat and his shirt was open at the 
neck* Despite his three months’ enforced 
abstinence, his skin was disfigured with the 
traces of his past excesses, and the new 
liquor that he had taken since leaving the 
jail had driven the blood to his eyes. His 


more effective than his scissors. But these 
same bald patches did not improve Mr. 
Pal ins's appearance* In fact, to be quite 
candid, he was not a pleasant person to look 
upon. 

For all that, Charity looked upon him and 
was not afraid. From the moment when 
human consciousness first stirred in her baby 
frame, until the present day, Charity had 
never known the meaning of fear. Of what, 
she would have asked you, without the 
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smallest suggestion of priggishness, had she 
to be afraid ? Of pain ? But physical pain 
always passed. Of disfigurement ? She 
knew that none loved her for her beauty, 
since she was not beautiful. Of death? But 
death was the gateway through which she 
must pass to her inheritance. Her mother 
had passed through that gateway, and Charity 
remembered well the sweet peacefulness of 
that last sinking to sleep. The farewell 
touch of those dear, feeble fingers had robbed 
the brief journey- of all terror. • 

Fred Palins, recognising his visitor, bit 
back an ugly word—perhaps, even, art uglier 
deed. 

“ Wha’ d’yer yvant?” he demanded. 

“ Good afternoon,” said Charity. “ I've 
come to see Triss.” 

She took a step forward, and the man, 
ruled by instinct,, fell back and let her pass. 
Then he slammed the dOor. 

“ My word ! ” said Mrs. Coppage. “ If 
she hasn’t gone in ! ” 

“ She’s got more pluck than all the lot of 
us put together;” said the girl of sixteen. 

“ Silliness.—that’s what I call it!” re¬ 
marked Mrs. Bonehill. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if 'e was ter cop 'er 
one,” said Crazy Jim, cheerfully. 

Charity found Triss huddled up on a hard 
chair in the almost bare kitchen. Her hand¬ 
kerchief was sopped with tears. “ Mother, 
oh, mother, dear,” she moaned, “ why don’t 
you come back ? I do want you so, mother, 
dearest! Oh, I do want you so ! ” 

“Triss,” said Charity, softly. 

The child raisedj her head. The next 
moment she was safe in the arms of this 
faithful friend. Her thin little frame was 
trembling with the agony of her grief. Charity 
held her tightly, smoothing the tumbled hair 
with gentle fingers. 

The man, leaning against the kitchen waft, 
watched the pair with an ugly sneer on his face. 

“That’s the way,” he said. “Turn the 
kid agin me ! She may as well be the same 
as all the rest on ’em. Tell her I’m a 
drunkard and a jail-bird ! Go on ! I don’t 
care ! I don’t care a-” 

Charity raised her head and looked him 
steadily in the eyes. 

“ Will you go into the other room ? ” she 
asked. 

“ No, I won’t! It’s my place, and I’ll do 
as I please in it, and no bloomin’ parson’s 
daughter’s goin’ t’interfere in my affairs, nor 
yet the parson ’imself, neither ! ” 

“ Will you go into the other room ? ” 
repeated Charity. 


And Fred Palins, for all his bluster, 
lurched, at last, out of the kitchen. 

The change that Charity wrought in the 
appearance and mood of that child in some¬ 
thing under ten minutes was little short of 
miraculous. She began by splashing her 
face with cold- water to get rid of the tear- 
stains, and when some of the water went into 
Triss’s eyes and mouth and made her laugh, 
Charity, you may be sure, found some excuse 
for repeating the dose, so that Fred Palins, 
hanging over the empty grate in the parlour 
and brooding on the injustice of the world at 
large, was suddenly aware of such joyous 
sounds as had not been heard in that little 
cottage for many dreary months. 

Then Charity sent Triss dashing upstairs 
for a brush, a comb, and a clean pinafore. 
The pinafore had a bad tear in the middle 
of it, but Charity soon put that as right as 
possible with needle and thread. Triss had 
pretty, fair hair, and it paid for brushing and 
combing. Charity was not afraid of making 
the child vain. She knew that pride in their 
personal appearance kept the majority of 
girls and young women interested and alert, 
and so she told Triss what lovely hair she 
had, and made her promise faithfully to brush 
it out night and morning and tie it back 
with the daintiest little bit of ribbon she 
could secure. It would have done you good 
to see Triss, the hopeless and woebegone, 
twisting this way and that to catch the effect 
of the afternoon sunlight on her tawny mane. 

“ And now,” said Charity, “ I want you to 
do something specially for me. Will you, 
Triss?” 

“ I’d do anything for you, Miss Charity.” 
And Triss meant it. 

“ Well, this is not a very difficult thing. 
I want you to go into the next room, and put 
your arms round your father’s neck and kiss 
him. Will you do that for me, Triss ?” 

The child’s face fell. “ He always smells 
so nasty when he’s been drinking,” she said. 

“ I know, dear; but you must forget about 
that for this once. Your father is very un¬ 
happy, and he thinks we are all against him, 
and I want him to know that there’s some¬ 
body who loves him, and trusts him, and 
always expects him to do the best he can, in 
spite of everything. Your mother used to 
kiss him, didn’t she ? ” 

“ Yes. Even when he beat her, she kissed 
him afterwards. But I hated him. I’d have 
killed him if I could.” 

“ Hush, Triss, hush ! I don’t like to hear 
you talk like that. Some day, perhaps, you 
will be led into icing something wicked 
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yourself, and then what do you suppose 
would happen if everyone said they hated 
you, and refused to love you any more ? 
Why, you would probably do something even 
more wicked ; and so you would go on, and 
on, and on, undl you had gone too far to 


with little heart beating very fast, she stole 
alongside her father and put her arms about 
'his neck. 

Astonished beyond measure, Fred Palins, 
drunkard, wife beater, and jail-bird, had the 
grace to remain motionless. 





** SHlt SlULtt ALONGSIDE HtH hAl'Htlk AND J'U I II EK AH^h ABOUT M IS NECK*" 


turn back* And ail because nobody would 
love you in time.” 

Without another word the child slipped 
off Charity’s knee and went into the parlour* 
Elbows on knees and chin in hands, the 
man was still hanging over the desolate, 
untidy hearth, 

For one moment Triss, fearing a blow in 
exchange for her caress, hesitated. Then, 


“ From mother,” whispered Triss. And 
then she stole back to the kitchen. 

Surely some angel gave her those two 
words ! As the summer rain sinks into the 
parched earth, so that simple phrase sank 
into the heart of this forlorn man, raw with 
misery, starved for love. His head dropped 
lower in his hands, and his thick shoulders 
shook. 
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The Little Problems of Mr. Brigg. 


HY can an elephant push a 
heavier load with his head 
than if he dragged it ? “ 

No answer, 

“Why would a horse 
travel faster and farther with 
his forelegs on wheels than in the natural 
way ? M 

No answer, 

“Why can one man standing on one foot 
resist the combined thrust of three men 

No answer. 

“ Why does a long motor-car travel faster 
than a short 
one?” 

11 I'm afraid I 
can't explain*" 

V Of course 
you can't.” The 
square - set little 
Vorkshirema n 
smiled a smile 
of benignant 
triumph* 

“Can anybody? 

Does anyone 
know? I just 
wish I could find 
a single teacher 
or professor who 
could. Look 
here ; l ! m a 
mechanical 
engineer, and Fve been asking questions 
all my life and trying to find the answers 
in the text books. Fm particularly inter¬ 
ested in locomotion, traction, haulage—what¬ 
ever you like to call it. Very well ; I want 
to know the weight of a horse's head and 
neck. It f s a most important thing, because 
the whole question of leverage depends on 
it. Now, it is estimated that there are 
many millions of horses in the world, and 
yet—'Would you believe it?—Fve got to 
kill a horse to find out where his chief 
weight lies and how I ought to harness 
him.” 

Waving his hands, palms upward, the little 
Yorkshireman suddenly reversed them and 
brought them down on the table with a 
resonant whack* 

“ Here’s my case in a nutshell Fve been 


spending my whole life in asking how and 
why and working out the answers for myself. 
I won’t take anything on trust. Any problem 
from a spider's web to a railway accident 
interests me, and I generally find a solution*” 
Such is Thomas Hargreaves Brigg, whose 
speciality is the investigation into hundreds 
of everyday problems pertaining to the 
“physiological and mechanical conditions 
which conduce to the general comfort or 
efficiency of animate or inanimate machines, 
such as men, horses, elephants, cycles, loco¬ 
motive engines, automobiles, and field guns,” 

Only give him 
a puzzle, and, if 
it is hard enough, 
he is happy. 
Sometimes he 
takes an hour, 
sometimes a 
week — once he 
took ten years — 
but, if it is within 
the domain of 
mechanics, he 
will eventually 
arrive at a solu¬ 
tion. And the 
best about Brigg 
is that, when he 
has found out 
why, he makes 
you see it too. 
With a few passes with a piece of chalk on 
the blackboard he gives you the key of the 
riddle. 

It is all a matter oi poise* How few 
persons understand poise—the distribution 
of weight in moving bodies, the shifting of the 
burden on to mechanical forces rather than 
upon flesh, blood, and sinew. 

Why can a baby, unable to walk or stand 
alone, yet be able to push a chair twice its 
own weight about the room? (Fig- i.) 

The muscles of the legs are not sufficiently 
developed to bear its own bodily weight, 
neither has the brain-power been trained by 
practice in the art of balancing ; therefore 
self propulsion by the legs alone is impossible- 
But when the child instinctively brings its arm 
muscles to the assistance of those of its legs, it 
begins to transport its own weight from place 
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to place. The child at this period could no 
more rise and walk unaided than it could fly 
without wings. And yet we find that only by 
the assistance of the arm muscles the 
child begins to scramble on to its feet 
by pulling itself up by the chair-legs. 

By and by we see the little thing 
propping itself up by the chair, and. 





tion. It is like hanging heavy weights to the 
front part of a mill wheel. Or, again, the 
longer the lever the easier to raise the weight; 

so the longer the 
angle of thrust, 
the easier and 
therefore the 
faster the horse 
will go. This will 
readily be seen 
by reference to 
Fig. 2, showing 
the angles of the 
ordinary, the rear', 
and the forward 
leap. 

If we suppose 
a horse to have 
wheels instead of forelegs, why would that 
horse be able to travel faster? 

In explaining the diagram (Fig. 3) 
Mr. Brigg points out that, in both cases, 
the hind legs being the propellers, the horse’s 
weight is principally forward, and therefore is 
supported and transported with less effort by 
the wheels, as the weight is distributed over 
a number of spokes mechanically following 



Fig. 1.—Why U it that an infant who cannot walk alone can move a chair twice its own weight ? 


owing to the obliquity of its body and 
the floor being rather slippery, we find the 
chair begins to slide away, the horizontal 
force exerted by the babe to support 
itself being greater than the frictional 
resistance between the chair and the floor. 
Thus we have clear evidence that a babe, 
though unable to walk or stand alone, can— 
by the co-operation of arm and leg muscles— 
now not only walk, but transport itself and a 
comparatively heavy chair about the floor. 

Why does a man seated near the neck of a 
horse travel faster than one seated near his 
tail ? For it has been proved within recent 
years in very striking fashion that he does. But 
why? The reason is really very simple, and 
yet when little Tod Sloan, the jockey, came 
forward with practical proof, nobody seemed 
to be able to explain it. A horse to move 
forward at all must thrust at the earth, and 
the chief force of this forward thrust comes 
from his hind legs. If the chief weight is 
just over or close to the thrusting power, 
naturally it diminishes its efficiency ; instead 
of thrusting the horse forward, a portion of it 
is wasted in lifting the weight of the jockey 
at every stride. 

In other words, the farther forward the 
chief weight is, the longer is the angle of 
thrust. If you measure the distance from 
the back hoofs of the horse to his tail, you 
get a short angle of thrust; if you measure 
the distance from his hoofs to his neck, you 
get a long angle of thrust. As a horse has 
to raise himself vertically with each bound, it 
is naturally a matter of very great importance 
whether he has to lift dead weight or weight 
which throws forward. A jockey on the 
horse’s neck adds to the forward weight, and 
has less tendency to throw the horse’s body 
into a vertical instead of a horizontal direc¬ 
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and relieving each other, whilst in the case 
of the forelegs, having only two (which act in 
the same way as two spokes of a rimless 
wheel), the horse has to place these in rapid 
succession to take the place of the spokes in 
the actual wheel, thus causing greater con¬ 
cussion and loss of effort. 

As a further proof that in the case of a 
horse having wheels 
at the front instead of 
forelegs he meets with 
less resistance, take 
an illustration of a 
horse backing. Now, 
which does a horse 
back with, his hind 
legs or his forelegs ? 

The ordinary person 
would imagine that 
the hind legs are 
used for this purpose, 
whereas the fact of 
the matter is that a 
horse backs entirely 
with his forelegs. 

The act of backing 
is very much the same 
as pushing against 
some impelling force 
—the cart tries to push 
the horse forward, 
whilst the horse en¬ 
deavours to push the 
cart back. Very well, 
then; take this little 
experiment as a means 
of demonstrating how 
the above conclusion 
is arrived at. If you 
have a box, and push 
at one end, what 
happens ? Why, the 
box tilts up towards 
its front — all its 
weight and power of 
resistance is concen- 
trated at the 
front. If you substitute a horse for the 
box, the same conditions prevail — the 
weight is thrown forward to assist the fore¬ 
legs to counteract, or resist better, the 
backward thrust of the earth. Were your 
horse to have wheels at the front, it is 
obvious that less resistance could be shown, 
as the pressure behind would rather increase 
the forward movement, and the fact that a 
horse, having firmly planted his two fore¬ 
legs, can thrust backwards better than if 
he had several legs or spokes constantly 


moving forward, proves the obvious converse: 
that a horse on wheels would travel faster 
with the same effort, or at the same rate with 
less effort, than if he had forelegs instead of 
wheels in front. 

Horses tire, exhaust, and ruin their legs 
and feet more, many times over, in dealing 
with their own bodily weight than in dealing 

with the various loads 
they haul. It is com¬ 
mon to see * men 
urging their horses 
rapidly when travel¬ 
ling down hill, think¬ 
ing doubtless that the 
horse is doing little 
or nothing because 
the vehicle follows 
without having to be 
pulled. This is a 
brutal and fatal eiror, 
for the poor beast is 
thus exerting enor¬ 
mous retarding forces 
and is hammering his 
fore limbs with terrible 
effect. Hence he 
often stumbles and 
falls when thus 
travelling. 

When you walk you 
lean forward if you 
want to go fast. Why? 
Because your weight 
is itself a propelling 
force if exerted in 
the direction of the 
desired motion. Very 
few people analyse 
these things, but there 
is a scientific reason 
for the simplest facts 
of life. It adds much 
to the interest of 
living to know why — 
to prise open the 
watchlid of common 
things, so to speak, and inspect the 
works. Have you ever thought, for instance, 
on the important mechanical difference 
between walking on one’s feet and rolling on 
wheels ? When a man or a horse is at res* 
upright, each has a tendency to remain 
upright because of the length of base on 
which he stands. Very well; the longer the 
base and the lower the centre of gravity, the 
more power will be needed to propel any 
object. That seems simple enough. Now, 
when you take a stride in walking or running 
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* 3*—If a horse had wheels instead of forelegs, why 

would he travel faster? 
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you extend your base—your power to remain 
vertical—and the longer your base—that is 
to say, your stride—the greater must be the 
height through which your weight is raised 
and lowered at each step. Consequently, a 
greater force is required to check the fall out 
of the perpendicular (Fig, 4). 

There you have the angle of thrust” 
again. When you lean forward you fall. 
Walking or running is only a series of 
falls and recoveries, A tall man has a 
longer angle of thrust than a short man, 
and a tall man with a big head would 
make a better sprinter than a tall man with 
a small head, supposing their strength and 
weight were the same. This seems a queer 
statement, but is perfectly true. Also, 
when the leg is short the angle of thrust is 
more acute, and if the leg is extended to 
remedy this, there is a consequent loss of 
power. Hence the greater fatigue to short 
soldiers in keeping step with 
taller ones in a regiment, A 
soldier has to raise and lower 
something more than his rifle, 
knapsack, and accoutrements* 
and that something is his own 
weight, and the short man has 
to raise and lower it more than 
a tall one. In so doing he 
experiences a greater back¬ 
ward thrust at every stride, 
which has to be made good 
by the propelling foot. 

When you walk or run you 
do not take into consideration 
what a tremendous engine the 
ground is. The earth looks 
quiet enough ; it is in reality 
full of dynamic power. You 
have heard of the Irishman 
who, when he felt, said that 
(t the ground flew up ^nd 
shtruck him a deadly blow,” 

VqL xkjkvl— 44, 


and laughed at his 
expression, which, after 
all, was really the expres¬ 
sion of a truth* We 
could all propel ourselves 
speedily and easily if the 
ground were not con¬ 
tinually flying up and 
stopping us. If you want 
to know the maximum 
force of the ground, 
jump off a train in rapid 
motion. As your body 
is travelling at the same 
rate as the train, you 
take the precaution of putting one foot in 
advance of your centre of gravity and lean 
backwards. The ground thrusts with enor¬ 
mous force through your legs, which have to 
be put in rapid motion to lessen the force 
otherwise sufficient to break the bone* This 
same concussion in the mere act of walking 
four miles an hour equals double the man's 
weight at each stride. Running involves 
a greater thrust from the rear foot, the 
forward foot striking the ground with a corre¬ 
spondingly greater oblique thrust, the ground 
hammering it with a series of blows which 
exhaust the runner sooner than he is exhausted 
by his own efforts* 

Set a couple of men to a mg of w + ar. Their 
heights and strength are equal, but No. 1 
weighs nine stone nine pounds, and No. 2 eight 
stone five pounds. There is No. Fs advantage 
— a purely mechanical one—over his oppo¬ 
nent. But suppose a lad jumps on to No, 2 ? s 
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Fig. 6.—Smith and Jones in a tug-of-war. A 251b. weight nearer Smith. 
Smith wins. Why? 


shoulders — what happens ? It is not any 
question of added strength, but the mechani¬ 
cal conditions are altered. The top of 
No. 2’s angle of thrust is now weighted, and 
his body, like a lever, drags about No. i easily 
in spite of all the resistance he can offer 
(Fig. 5). Nine men out of ten think it is 
simply a question of the strongest puller, 
when really it is a matter of leverage com¬ 
bined with the proper “ angle of thrust.” 

Let us view this important question of 
poise and the thrust due to gravity in another 
way. Two men are engaged in a tug-of-war 
—equal in their powers and in the condi¬ 
tions of the contest. A weight is fastened to 
the rope nearer to one man than the other. 
What happens ? The rope slants in his 
direction, and the greater the obliquity of the 
rope to the nearer man is as good as greater 
muscle to him. He instantly adds more to 
his weight and alters the angle of thrust 
which his leg forms. With a 7olb. pull 
Smith adds 2olb. to his own, while Jones adds 
only 51b. (Fig. 6). “ It is a great thing, this 

angle of thrust,” says Mr. Brigg ; “often as 
good as money in a man’s pocket.” 

A good conundrum which 
not one person in a thousand 
will guess correctly was once 
evolved by Mr. Brigg in mid- 
Atlantic. 

Two horses weigh each 
i,5oolb. One is lying on his 
back, supporting the other, 
which stands on the lower 
animal’s feet (Fig. 7). Which 
of the pair, at the point of 
contact of the hoofs, supports 
the greater burden ? 

As the upper horse weighs 
i,5oolb., it certainly seems a 
considerable burden for the 
lower one to support; yet the 
pressure at the upper horse’s 



feet is exactly equal to that upon 
the feet of the lower, and just as 
fatiguing. But the pressure on the 
back of the horse lying down would 
be 3,ooolb., the weight of both 
horses. This also illustrates in effec¬ 
tive fashion the enormous amount 
of work a horse does merely in 
supporting his own weight. 

If one man at the end of a crow¬ 
bar is not strong enough to raise 
a given load at the other end, then 
get another man to add the required 
weight, and the load will be lifted. 

But, notwithstanding the fact that 
added weight enables a man or a horse to haul 
a bigger load, it would be extremely unwise 
and very cruel to compel either of them to 
continually carry the added weight. For 
instance, in the case of a man desiring to 
haul a load in a truck or hand-barrow up 
a hill, as shown in F'ig. 8, the wisest and 
most economic plan would be to so place the 
load as to press downwardly at the man’s 
hands and feet. But, when he comes to 
travel down hill (Fig. 9), the added weight 
would only be wise in case of a steep down 
grade or a rather slippery one ; on a slight 
grade, however, the added weight would be 
effective in producing two bad results. First, 
it would very materially increase the impact 
or concussion at his feet, making it painful 
to him ; and, secondly, it would considerably 
shorten his strides and reduce the rate of 
transport; for, as will readily be seen when 
travelling down an easy grade, it will be very 
much easier for the man if the load were so 
placed as to effect a lift at the man’s body, 
for he would thus have the concussion largely 
reduced at his feet and would be able to take 
strides varying from three feet to fifteen or 
twenty feet long, and in this 
way secure a part of those 
mechanical conditions which 
enable men to travel hun¬ 
dreds of miles per day on 
bicycles. 

Again, it will be seen that 
although the lift at one time 
affords so great a relief to the 
man when descending hills, 
we now find that a lift at the 
man’s body when climbing 
hills becomes very unwise. 

An elephant, for instance, 
requiring to move a heavy 
load on the level or up a hill, 


Fig. 7.—Which horse’s feet would get 
tired first, und why ? 


will 


instinctively secure for 

FitefSilii the same 
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Fig. 6.— If you are going up hill with a truck* which of these two ways 15 easier, and why? 


however, is 
greatly affected 
by the location 
of the centre of 
gravity. With 
the longer 
wheel - base a 
better distribu¬ 
tion of load is 
maintained on 
the wheels, and 



Fig + 9,— 1 T you travel down hill with a lmck H which of the above wavs is easier, ajid why? 


mechanical condi- 
tions as those 
secured by a 
thoughtful man. 

The latter will lift 
and thrust; so will 
the elephant (Fig. 
io) t and by so doing 
secures two import¬ 
ant advantages, viz M 
he increases his own 
weight — m a k i n g 
himself equal to a 
bigger elephant — 
and at the same time he reduces the weight 
of the load on the wheels ; but if he be yoked, 
as we so ignominiously yoke our horses, he 
is prevented from doing as he instinctively 
would, and is unable to move anything near 
so great a load, because the pull of the load, 
which is equal to the pull of the elephant, 
tends to pull all his weight off his front feet, 
thus relying entirely on the strength of the 
hind legs, 

Which will travel the faster — a short 
motor-car or a long one ? 

The shorter the wheel - base the more 
the car will jump at the front wheels, and 
the greater the transfer therefrom to the 
rear wheels. The wheel-base can be so short 
that the front 
wheels may be 
thrown right over 
to the back of the 
drivers, thus turn¬ 
ing the car upside 
down. The load 
on each w r heel 
should be properly 
■—not evenly—dis¬ 
tributed for easy 
running, 

This distribution, 


a more horizontal, or in other words a 
less oblique, line of propulsion is obtained, 
resulting in greater speed and economy for 
racing purposes. 

Such are the problems which Mr. Brigg 
sets himself to solve—problems of everyday 
life and of the utmost interest and import¬ 
ance in saving unnecessary labour in men 
and animals. Such problems are innumer¬ 
able, and will readily occur to every reader. 
Here are a few on which he may like to test 
his ingenuity 

1. Is it easier to push than to pull a wheel¬ 
barrow up hill ? 

2. Holding a wheel barrow by the shafts, 
is it easier to hold back a greater load by 

preceding or follow¬ 
ing the vehicle 
dow p n a steep hill ? 

3. Is it easier for 
a cyclist to carry or 
to push his machine 
up a steep grade? 

4. Is it safer 
and easier to 
carry a cycle down 
a very steep hill 
than to hold it 
back ? 



Fig. ia—An elephant has a choice of pushing or pulling a car. 
Which wi)! he choose, and why? 


Original from 
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A STORY FOR 
CHILDREN, 


CHAPTER IX. 

WHITE WINGS AND A BROWNIE. 

ERHAPS I had better begin 
this chapter by telling you 
exactly how Edred “ got even 
with old Parrot-nose,” as he 
put it. You will remember 
that Master Parados was the 
Ardens 5 tutor in the time of King James L, 
and that it was through his eavesdropping 
and tale bearing that Edred and Elfrida 
were imprisoned in the Tower of London, 
There was very little time in which to get 
even with anyone, and, of course, getting even 
with people is not really at all a proper thing 
to do. Yet Edred did it* 

Edred had got Elfrida out of the Tower 
just as J*ady Nithsdale got her lord out, and 

Cupyrighf. 1908, by 


By E, NESBIT, 

now he and she and Cousin 
Richard were at Arden House, in 
Soho, and the old nurse, who was 
also, astonishingly, the old witch, 
had said that there was no time 
to be lost. 

“But I must be even with old 
Parrot-nose,” said Edred. He 
was feeling awfully brave and 
splendid inside, because of the 
way lie had planned and carried 
out the Nithsdale rescue of Elfrida; 
and also he felt that he could not 
bear to go back to his own times 
without somehow marking his 
feelings about Mr* Parados. 

As to how it was to be done 
Cousin Richard was not to have 
anything to do with it, because 
while they would be whisked away 
by some white road that the 
Mould 1 warp would find for them 
when they called it to their help 
by spoken poetry, he would be left behind to 
bear the blame of everything* This Edred 
and Elfrida decided in a quick whispered 
conference, but Cousin Dick wanted to know 
what they were talking about, and why he 
wasn’t to help in what he had wanted to do 
these four years. 

“If we tell you,” said Elfrida, “ you won't 
believe us.” 

“You might at least make the trial,” said 
Cousin Richard. 

So they told him, and though they were as 
quick as possible, the story took some time 
to tell. Richard Arden listened intently* 
When the tale was told he said nothing. 

“You don't believe it,” said Edred; “I 

matter - 
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What can we do to pay out old Parrot- 
nose ? ” 

“ I don't like it,” said Richard, suddenly; 
“it's never been like this before. It makes 
it seem not real. It’s only a dream really, I 
suppose. And I always believed so that it 
wasn’t.” 

“ I don’t understand a word you’re saying,” 
said Edred, “ but what we’ve been saying’s 
true anyhow. Look here.” He darted to 
the dark corner of the parlour, where he had 
hidden the camera behind a curtain. “ Look 
here, I bet you haven’t got anything like this. 
It comes from our times, ever so far on in 
history—out of the times where we come 
from—the times that haven’t happened yet— 
at least, now we’re here they haven’t hap¬ 
pened yet. You don’t know what it is. 
It’s a machine for the sun to make pictures 
with.” 

“ Oh, stow that,” said Richard, wearily. 
“ I know now it’s all a silly dream. But it’s 
not worth while trying to dream that I don’t 
know a Kodak when I see it. That’s a 
Brownie ! ” 

There was a pause, full of speechless 
amazement. 

Then: “ If you’ve dreamed about our 
times,” said Elfrida, “ you might believe in 
us dreaming about yours. Did you dream of 
anything except Brownies? Did you ever 
dream of fine carriages, fine boats, and-” 

“ Don’t talk as if I were a baby,” Richard 
interrupted. “ I know all about railways and 
steamboats, and the Hippodrome and the 
Crystal Palace. I know Kent made 615 
against Derbyshire last Thursday. Now, 
then-” 

“ But, I say. Do tell us-” 

“ I sha’n’t tell you anything more. But I’ll 
help you to get even with Parrot-nose. I 
don’t care if I am left here after you go,” 
said Richard. “ Let’s shovel all the snow off 
the roof into his room, and take our chance.” 

Edred and Elfrida would have liked some¬ 
thing more subtle, but there was no time to 
think of anything. 

“ I, know where there are shovels,” said 
Richard—“ if they’ve not got mixed up in the 
dream.” 

“ I say,” said Edred, slowly, “ I’d like to 
write that down about Kent, and see if it’s 
right afterwards.” 

There was a quill sticking out of the 
pewter inkstand on the table, where they 
were used to do their lessons. But no paper. 

“ Here, hurry up,” said Cousin Richard, 
and pulled a paper out of the front of his 
doublet. “ I’ll write it, shall I ? ” 


He wrote, and gave the thing screwed up 
to Edred, who put it in the front of his 
doublet. 

Then the three went up on to the roof, 
groped among the snow till they found the 
edge of the skylight that was the tutor’s 
window—for learning was lodged in the attic 
at Arden House. They broke the thick glass 
with the edges of their spades, and shovelled 
in the thick, white snow—shovelled all the 
harder for the shouts and angry words that 
presently sounded below them. Then, when 
Mr. Parados came angrily up on to the roof, 
shivering and stumbling among the snow, 
they slipped behind the chimney-stack, and 
so got back to the trap-door before he did, 
and shut it and bolted it, and said “ A-ha ! ” 
underneath it, and went away—locking his 
room door as they passed, and leaving him to 
stand there on the roof and shout for help 
from the street below, or else to drop through 
his broken skylight into the heaped snow in 
his room. He was quite free, and could do 
whichever he chose. 

They never knew which he did choose, 
and you will never know either. 

And then Richard was sent to bed by the 
old witch-nurse, and went. 

And the Mouldiwarp was summoned, and 
insisted that the only way back to their own 
times was by jumping off the roof. And, of 
course, Mr. Parados was on the roof, which 
made all the difference. And the soldiers 
of the guard were knocking at the front-door 
with the butts of their pistols. 

“ But we can’t go on to the roof,” said 
Edred, and explained about Mr. Parados. 

“ Humph,” said the Mouldiwarp, “ that’s 
terr’ble unfortunate, that is. Well, the top 
landing window will have to do, that’s all. 
Where’s the other child ? ” 

“ Gone to bed,” said the witch-nurse, 
shortly. 

“ Te-he! ” chuckled the Mouldiwarp. 
“ Some people’s too clever by half. Think 
of you not having found that out, and you a 
witch too. Te-he ! ” 

And all the time the soldiers were hammer¬ 
ing away like mad at the front door. 

Elfrida caught the Mouldiwarp and the 
nurse caught Edred’s hand, and the four 
raced up the stairs to the very top landing, 
where there was a little window at the very 
end. The air was keen and cold. The 
window opened difficultly, and when it was 
opened the air was much colder than before. 

“Now, then, out with you—ladies first,” 
cried the Mouldiwarp. 

“ You dbfirt 1 really mean,” said Elfrida— 
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“ you can't mean that we’re to jump out into 
—into nothing?” 

“ I mean you’re to jump out right enough,” 
said the Mouldiwarp. “ What you’re to jump 
into's any pair of shoes—and it’s my look out, 
anyway.” 

“It’s ours a little, too, isn’t it?” said 
Elfrida, timidly, and her teeth were chattering; 
she always said afterwards that it was with cold. 

“Then, get along home your own way,” 
said the Mouldiwarp, beginning to vanish. 

“ Oh, don't / Don’t go ! ” Elfrida cried, 
and the pounding on the door downstairs 
got louder and louder. 

“ If I don’t go you must,” said the Mouldi¬ 
warp, testily. But it stopped vanishing. 

“ Put me down,” it said. “ Put me down 
and jump, for goodness’ sake ! ” 

She put it down. 

Suddenly the nurse caught Elfrida in her 
arms and kissed her many times. 

“ Farewell, my honey-love,” she said. “All 
partings are not for ever, else I could scarce 
let thee go. Now, climb up; set thy foot 
here on the beam, now thy knee on the sill. 
So—jump ! ” 

Elfrida crouched on the window-ledge, 
where the snow lay thick and crisp. It was 
very, very cold. Have you ever had to jump 
out of a top-floor window into the dark, when 
it was snowing heavily ? If so, you will 
remember how much courage it needed. 
Elfrida set her teeth, looking down into 
black nothing dotted with snowflakes. Then 
she looked back into a black passage, lighted 
only by the rushlight the nurse carried. 

“ Edred’ll be all right ? ” she asked. “You’re 
sure he’ll jump all right ? ” 

“ Of course I shall,” said Edred, in his 
new voice. “ Here, let me go first to show 
you I’m not a coward.” 

Of course, Elfrida instantly jumped. 
And next moment Edred jumped too. 

It was a horrible moment, because, how¬ 
ever much you trusted the Mouldiwarp, you 
could not in an instant forget what you had 
been taught all your life—that if you jumped 
out of top-floor windows you would certainly 
be smashed to pieces on the stones below. 
To remember this and, remembering it, to 
jump clear, is a very brave deed. And brave 
deeds, sooner or later, have their reward. 

The brave deed of Edred and Elfrida 
received its reward sooner. As Elfrida 
jumped she saw the snowflakes gather and 
thicken into a cloud beneath her. The cloud 
was not the sort that lets you through, either. 
It was solid and soft as piled eiderdown 
feathers; she knew this as it rose up and 


caught her, or as she fell on it—she never 
knew which. Next moment Edred was 
beside her, and the white downy softness 
was shaping itself round and under them 
into the form of a seat—a back, arms, and 
place for the feet to rest. 

“ It’s—what’s that in your hand ? ” Elfrida 
asked. 

“ Reins,” said Edred, with certainty. 
“ White reins. It’s a carriage.” 

It was—a carriage made of white snowflakes 
—the snowflakes that were warm and soft as 
feathers. There were white, soft carriage- 
rugs that curled round and tucked them¬ 
selves in entirely of their own accord. The 
reins were of snowflakes—joined together 
by some magic weaving, and warm and soft 
as white velvet. And the horses ! 

“There aren’t any horses; they’re swans— 
white swans ! ” cried Elfrida, and the voice of 
the Mouldiwarp, behind and above, cried 
softly: “ All white things obey me.” 

Edred knew how to drive. And now' he 
could not resist the temptation to drive the 
six white swans round to the front of the 
house and to swoop down, passing just 
over the heads of the soldiers of the guard 
who still earnestly pounded at the door of 
Arden House, and yelling to them, “Ha, ha! 
Sold again! ” 

Which seemed to startle them very much. 
Then he wheeled the swans round and drove 
quickly through the air along the way which 
he knew quite well, without being told, to be 
the right way. And as the snow-carriage 
wheeled, both Edred and Elfrida had a 
strange, sudden vision of another smaller 
snow-carriage, drawn by two swans only, that 
circled above theirs and vanished in the deep 
dark of the sky, giving them an odd, tanta¬ 
lizing glimpse of a face they knew and yet 
couldn’t remember distinctly enough to give 
a name to the owner of it. 

Then the swans spread their white, mighty 
wings to the air, and strained with their long, 
strong necks against their collars, and the 
snow equipage streamed out of London like 
a slender white scarf driven along in the 
wind. And London was left behind, and the 
snowstorm, and soon the dark blue of the 
sky was over them, jewelled with the quiet 
silver of watchful stars, and the deeper dark 
of the Kentish county lay below, jewelled 
with the quiet gold from the windows of 
farms already half asleep, and the air that 
rushed past their faces as they went was no 
longer cold, but soft as June air is, and 
Elfrida always declared afterwards that she 
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u 0h, thank you !” said 
the children. 44 Good-bye, 
good-bye.” 

Then there was the rush 
of wide-going wings, and the children, tired 
out, cuddled down on the floor, wrapped in 
the soft rugs* 

The happiest kind of dreams were tucked 
up in that coverlet, and it seemed hardly any 
time at all before the children woke to find 
the winter sunshine looking in at them 
through the narrow windows of the tower, 
Elfrida jumped up and threw off the silver- 
while, downy-soft coverlet. It instantly tore 
itself into five pieces of different shapes and 
sizes, and these screwed themselves up, and 
drew themselves in, and blew themselves out, 
and turned before her very eyes into a silver 
basin of warm water, a piece of lily-scented 
soap, a towel, a silver comb, and an ivory 
tooth-brush. 

“ Well! ” said Elfrida, When she had 
finished her simple toilet, the basin, soap, 
towel, tooth-brush, and comb ran together 
like globules of quicksilver, made a curious 
tousled lump of themselves, and straightened 
out into the fluffy coverlet again* 

u Well ! ” said Elfrida, again. Then she 
woke Edred, and his coverlet played the 
same clever and pretty trick for him. 

And when the children started to go down 
with the Brownie and take the photographs 
of iumped 


So across the darkened counties they went, 
and the ride was more wonderful than any 
ride they had ever had before or would ever 
have again. 

All too soon the swans hung, poised on 
long, level wings, outside the window of a 
tower in Arden Castle—a tower they did not 
know. 

But though they did not know the tower, it 
was quite plain that they were meant to get 
in at the window of it. 

“ Dear swans,” said Elfrida, 
who had been thinking as she 
sat clutching her Brownie, “ can’t 


learned Swanish instead of French at 
school.” 

But it did not matter* The next moment 
the swans' heads ducked and reappeared, 
holding in their beaks the soft, fluffy, white 
rugs that had kept the children so warm in 
the snow-carriage* The swans pushed the 
rugs through the window with their strong 
white wings, and made some more remarks 
in swan language. 


we stay in your carriage till it’s light ? We do 
so want to take a photograph of the castle.” 

The swans shook their white, flat, snake¬ 
like heads, just as though they understood. 
And there was the open window, evidently 
waiting to welcome the children* 

So they got out —very much against their 
wills. And there they were in the dark room 
of the tower, and it was very cold. 

But before they had time to begin to 
understand how cold it was, and how uncom¬ 
fortable they were likely to be for the iest 
of the night, six swans 1 heads appeared at 
the window and said something, 

u Gh,” said Elfrida, “I do wish we’d 
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SIX WHITE SWANS WOUND TO THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE," 
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up into two white furry coats, such as the 
very affluent might wear when they went 
a-motoring—if the very affluent ever thought 
of anything so pretty. And one of the coats 
came politely to the side of each child, hold¬ 
ing out its arms as if it were saying :— 

“ Do, please, oblige me by putting me on.” 

Which, of course, both children did. 

They crept down the corkscrew stairs and 
through a heavy door that opened under the 
arch of the great gateway. The great gate 
was open, and on the step of the door oppo¬ 
site to the one by which they had come out 
a soldier sat. He held his helmet between 
his knees, and was scouring it with sand and 
whistling as he scoured. He touched his fore¬ 
head with his sandy hand, but did not get up. 

“You’re early afield,” he said, and went 
on rubbing the sand on the helmet. 

“ It’s such a pretty day,” said Elfrida. 
“ May we go out ? ” 

“ And welcome,” said the man, simply; 
“ but go not beyond the twelve-acre, for fear 
of rough folk and Egyptians. And go not 
far. But breakfast will have a strong voice 
to call you back.” 

They went out, and instead of stepping 
straight on to the turf of the downs, their 
stout shoes struck echoing notes from the 
wooden planks of a bridge. 

“ It’s a drawbridge,” said Edred, in tones 
of awe ; “and there’s a moat, look—and it’s 
covered with cat-ice at the edges.” 

There was, and it was. And at the moat’s 
far edge, their feet fast in the cat-ice, were 
reeds and sedge—brown and yellow and 
dried, that rustled and whispered as a wild 
duck flew out of them. 

“ How lovely,” said Elfrida. “ I do wish 
Arden had a moat now.” 

“ If we found out where the water comes 
from,” said Edred, practically, “we might get 
the moat back when we’d found the treasure.” 

So when they had crossed the moat, and 
felt the frozen dew crackle under their feet 
as they trod the grass, they set out, before 
photographing the castle, to find out where 
the moat water came from. 

The moat, they found, was fed by a stream 
that came across the field from Arden Knoll 
and entered the moat at the north-east corner, 
leaving it at the corner that was in the south¬ 
west. They followed the stream, and it was 
not till they had got quite into the middle of 
the field, and well away from the castle, that 
they saw how very beautiful the castle really 
was. It was quite perfect — no crumbled 
arches, no broken pillars, no shattered, 
battp^d walls. 


“ Oh ! " said Edred, “ how beautiful it is ! 
How glad I am that we’ve got a castle like 
this! ” 

“ Our castle isn’t like this,” said Elfrida. 

“ No; but it shall be, when we’ve found 
the treasure. You’ve got the two film rolls 
all right ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Elfrida, who had got them 
in a great unwieldy pocket that was hanging 
and banging against her legs under the full 
skirt. “ Oh, look ! Where’s the river ? It 
stops short! ” 

It certainly seemed to. They were walk¬ 
ing beside it, and it ran swiftly—looking like 
a steel-grey ribbon on the green cloth of the 
field—and half-way across the field it did 
stop short; there wasn’t any more of it—as 
though the ribbon had been snipped off by 
a giant pair of scissors, and the rest of it 
rolled up and put by safely somewhere out of 
the way. 

“ My hat,” said Edred, “ it does stop short, 
and no mistake.” Curiosity pricked him, 
and he started running. They both ran. 
They ran to the spot where the giant scissors 
seemed to have snipped off the stream, and 
when they got there they found that the 
stream seemed to have got tired of running 
above ground, and without any warning at 
all, any sloping of its bed, or any deepening 
of its banks, plunged straight down into the 
earth through a hole not eight feet across. 

They stood fascinated, watching the water 
as it shot over the edge of the hole, like a steel 
band on a driving-wheel, smooth and shining, 
and moving so swiftly that it hardly seemed 
to move at all. It was Edred who roused 
himself to say : “ I could watch it for ever. 
But we’ll have it back; we’ll have it back. 
Come along ; let’s go and see where it comes 
from.” 

“ Let’s photograph this place first,” said 
Elfrida, “ so as to know, you know.” And 
the Brownie clicked twice. 

Then they retraced their steps beside the 
stream and round two sides of the moat 
and across the field to Arden Knoll, and 
there — oh, wonderful to see ! — the stream 
came straight out of the Knoll at the part 
where it joined on to the rest of the world 
—came out under a rough, low arch of stone 
that lay close against the very lip of the 
water. 

“ So that’s where it came from and that’s 
where it goes to,” said Elfrida. “I wonder 
what became of it, and why it isn’t at Arden 
now ? ” 


“ We’ll bring it back,” said Edred, firmly. 
“ When we find the treasure.” 
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And again the Brownie clicked, 

“And we’ll make the castle like it is now," 
said Elfrida. “Comeon ; let's photograph it.” 

So they went back, and they photographed 
the castle. They photographed it from the 
north and the south 
and the east and the 
west, and the north¬ 
east and the south¬ 
east, and the north- 


‘“tub S1HKMI CAM K OUT U M U t ht A KUUtill t LOW AKCH OK yrox*," 


north-west—and all the rest of the points 
of the compass that I could easily tell you 
if I liked ; but why be wearisome and 
instructive ? 

And they went back across the hollow- 
echoing drawbridge, and past the soldier, 
who had now polished his helmet to his 
complete satisfaction and was wearing it. 

There was a brief and ardent conference 
on the drawbridge; the subject of it, break¬ 
fast, Edred wanted to Stay ; he was curious 
to see what sort of breakfast people had 
in the country in James the First’s time, 
Elfrida wanted to get back to 1908, and the 
certainty of eggs and bacon, 

“ If we stay here we shall only be 
dragged into some new adventure,” she 
urged ; ** I know we shall. 1 never in 

my life knew such a place as history for 
adventures to happen in. And I'm tired, 
besides. Oh, Edred, do come along.” 

“ I believe it's ducks,” said Edred, and he 
sniffed questioningly; “it smells like onion 
stuffing." 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said Elfrida; “that's 
for dinner, most likely. I expect breakfast 
for us would be bread and water. You'd find 
we'd done something wrong, as likely as not. 
Oh, come along, do, before we get punished 
for it. Besides, don't you want to know 

Vo), xxxvi.—45 


whether what Cousin Richard said about the 
cricket was right ? ” 

“Well, yes,” said Edred, “and we can 
always come back here, can't we?” 

“Of course we can,” Elfrida said, eagerly. 
“Oh, come on.” 

So they climbed up to the twisty-twiny, 
corkscrew staircase, and found the door of 
the room where they had slept under the 
wonderful white coverlets that now were 
coats. Then they stood still and looked at 
each other, with a sudden shock. 

“How are we to get back?” was the un¬ 
spoken question that trembled on each lip. 

The magic white coats cuddled dose 
round their necks. There was, somehow, 
comfort and confidence in the soft, friendly 
touch of that magic fun When you are 
wearing that sort of coat, it is quite impos¬ 
sible to feel that everything will not come 
perfectly right the moment you really, 
earnestly, and thoroughly wish that it should 
come right. 

“ Our clothes," said Elfrida. 

“ Oh, yes, of course," said Edred ; 11 1 was 
forgetting.” 

“ You may as well go on forgetting,” said 
his sister, “ because the clothes aren’t here. 
They’re the other side of that twisty twiny, 
inside-out, upside-down shakiness that turned 
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the attic into the tower. I suppose the tower 
would turn back into the attic if we could 
only start that shaky upside-downness going 
—wrong way before, you know.” 

“ I suppose it would,” said Edred, stopping 
short, with his fingers between the buttons 
of his doublet. “ Halloa ! What’s this ? ” 

He pulled out a folded paper. 

“ It’s the thing about cricket that Cousin 
Richard gave you. Don’t bother about that 
now. I want to get back. I suppose we 
ought to make some poetry.” 

But Edred pulled out the paper and 
unfolded it. 

“ It might vanish, you know,” he said, “ or 
get stuck here, and when we got home we 
should find it gone when we came to look 
for it. Let’s just see what he says Kent did 
make.’ 

He straightened out the paper, looked at 
it, looked again, and held it out with a 
sudden arm’s-length gesture. 

“ Look at that,” he said. “ If that’s true, 
Richard has dreamed our times, and no 
mistake. And, what’s more, he’s brought 
things back here out of our times.” 

Elfrida took the paper and looked at it, 
and her mouth dropped open. “ If it’s 
true ? ” said she. “ But it must be true! ” 
The paper almost fell from her hand, for it 
was a bill from Ga mage’s for three ships’ 
guns, a compass, and a half-dozen flags—and 
the bill was made out to Mr. R. D. Arden, 
117, Laurie Grove, New Cross, London, 
S.E. On the other side was the pencilled 
record of the runs made by Kent the 
previous Thursday. 

“ I say” said Elfrida, and was going on to 
say I don’t know what clever and interesting 
things, when she felt the fur coat creep and 
wriggle all through its soft length, and along 
its soft width, and no wriggle that ever was 
wriggled expressed so completely “ Danger ! 
danger ! danger ! You’d better get off while 
you can, while you can.” A quite violent 
ruffling of the fur round the neck of her 
coat said, as plain as it could speak, “ Don’t 
stop to jaw. Go now— now — now! ” 

When you say a lady is a “ true daughter 
of Eve ” you mean that she is inquisitive. 
Elfrida was enough Eve’s daughter to scurry 
to the window and look out. 

A thrill ran right down her backbone and 
ended in an empty feeling at the ends of her 
fingers and feet. 

“ Soldiers ! ” she cried. “ And they’re 
after us—I know they are.” 

The fur coat knew it, too, if knowledge 
can be expressed by wriggling 


“Oh, and they’re pulling up the draw¬ 
bridge! What for?” said Edred, who had 
come to the window, too. “And, I say, 
doesn’t the portcullis look guillolinish when 
it comes down like that ? ” 

Through the window one looked straight 
down on to the drawbridge, and as the tower 
stuck out beyond the gate, its side window 
gave an excellent view of the slowly-descend¬ 
ing portcullis. 

“ I say,” said Elfrida; “ my fluffy coat 
says go. Doesn’t yours ? ” 

“ It would if I’d listen to it,” said Edred, 
carelessly. 

The soldiers were quite near now—so near 
that Elfrida couldsee how fierce they looked. 
And she knew that they were the same 
soldiers who had hammered so loud and so 
hard at the door of Arden House, in Soho. 
They must have ridden all night. So she 
screwed her mind up to make poetry, just as 
you screw your muscles up to jump a gate or 
run a hundred yards. And almost before she 
knew that she was screwing it up at all the 
screw had acted and she had screwed out a 
piece of Mouldiwarp poetry and was saying 
it aloud:— 

Dear Mouldiwarp, since Cousin Dick 
Buys his beautiful flags from Gamage’s, 

Take us away, and take us quick, 

Before the soldiers do us any damages. 

And the moment she had said it, the white 
magic coats grew up and grew down and 
wrapped the children up as tight and as soft 
as ever a silkworm wrapped itself when it was 
tired of being a silkworm and entered into 
its cocoon, as the first step towards being a 
person with wings. 

Can you imagine what it would be like to 
have lovely liquid sleep emptied on you by 
the warm tubful ? That is what it felt like 
inside the white wonderful cocoons. The 
children knew that the tower was turning 
wrong way up and inside out, but it didn’t 
matter a bit. Sleep was raining down on 
them in magic showers—no, it was closing 
on them, closer and closer, nearer and nearer, 
soft, delicious layers of warm delight. A soft 
humming sound was in their ears, like the 
sound of bees when you push through a bed 
of Canterbury bells, and the next thing that 
happened was that they came out of the past 
into the present with a sort of snap of light 
and a twist of sound. It was like coming 
out of a railway-tunnel into daylight. 

The magic coverlet-coat-cocoons had even 
saved them the trouble of changing into their 
own clothes, for they found that the stiff, 
heavy clothes had gone, and they were dressed 
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m the little ordinary things that they had 
always been used to. 

“And now,” said Elfrida, “let’s have 
another look at that Carnage pq>er, if it 
hasn’t disappeared. I expect it has though/ 1 

But it hadn't 

“I should like 
to meet Dick 
again/'said Edred, 
as they went 
downstairs. He 
was much the 
jolliest boy l ever 
met/' 

“Perhaps we 
shall/' Elfrida 
said, hopefully. 

“ You see, he does 
come into our 
times* I expect 
that New* Cross 
time he stayed 
quite a long while, 
like we did when 
we went to Gun 
powder Plot times. 

Or we might go back 
there, a little later, 
when tlic Gunpowder 
Plot has all died 
away and been for 
gotten/' 

“ It isn't forgotten 
ytiE said Edred. 

“and it’s three hun¬ 
dred years ago, 

Now let's develop 
our films ; I’m not at 
all sure about those 
films. You sec, we 
took the films with 
us, and of course we’ve 
brought them back, but the 
picture that’s on the films — 
wc didn’t take that with us. 

I shouldn't be a bit surprised 
if the films are all blank," 

“ It's very, very clever of you to think of 
it/'said Elfrida, respectfully ; “but I do hope 
it’s a perfectly silly idea of yours. Let’s ask 
Mrs, Honey sett if we may use the old room 
she said used to be the still-room to develop 
them in. It'll be a ripping dark-room when 
the shutters are up.” 

“Course you may/’said Mrs, Honeysett 


&0LDEEKS J 


“ Yes; an' I’ll carry you in a couple of pails 
of water The floor’s stone ; so it won't 
matter if you do slop a bit. You pump, 
my lord, and I’ll hold the pails/' 

“ Why was that part of the house let to go 

all dirty and cob 
webfay ? ” asked 
Elfrida, when the 
hoarse voice of 
the pump had 
ceased to be heard. 

11 It's always 
been so/' said Mrs* 
Honeysett. “I 
couldn't take upon 
me to clear up 
without Miss 
Edith's orders. 
Not but what my 
fingers itch to be 
at it with a broom 
and a scrubbing 
brush." 

“But why ? " 
Elfrida persisted* 

“ Oh, it’s one 
of them old, 
ancient tales,” 
said Mrs. Honey- 
sett “Old Neale 
could tell you, if 
anyone could/' 

“ We'll go down 
to old NealeV' 
said Ed red, 
decidedly, “as 
soon as we've 
developed our 
pictures of the 
castle — if there 
are any pictures," 
he added. 

“ You never can 
tell with them 
photo* machines, 
can you ? ” said 
Mrs* Honeysett, 
sympathetically. “ My husband's cousin’s 
wife was took, with all her family, by her own 
back door, and when they come to wash out 
the picture, it turned out they’d took the 
next door people's water-butt by mistake, 
owing to their billy-goat jogging the young 
man’s elbow that had got the camera. 
And it wasn’t a bit like any of them," 


Silt CRIED 
AFTfcft US,' 


AND THEY KK 


^ (T» be continued.) Original from 
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r P0 those who would like to add to the 
X attraction of tlieir gardens a fountain such 
as that shown in the photograph given above, 
the following particulars will be of interest. 
Hidden by the rockery is a foot-bath, the nest 
piece being a washing machine upside down, the 
rim giving it a Corinthian style of architecture. 
The long support is a shell of an ice-cream 
freezer, surmounted by a cheese-bo* 
lid, which supports a reversed chim¬ 
ney-pot. The lid of the washing- 
machine is thirij and is strengthened 
underneath by the smaller lid of the 
ice-cream freezer. The show-bowl at 
lop, with an incandescent gas-burner 
to form the spray, completes the foun¬ 
tain. Painted stone-colour, it can 
scarcely be told from a substantial 
stone-hewn fountain. It works from 
the soft-water cistern close by, so 1 
do not have to pay an ornamental 
water-rale. All these articles were 
saved from the dust-heap, and none 
of them were fit for their original use. 
hilled with ferns and creeper ihe 
fountain looks very well, and has 
amply repaid me for the little trouble 
it took to erect. - Mr. Hoi lard Kelce, 
Coiieshrtxjke, 35, Ilaughton Road, 

Birch fields, Birmingham. 


n u m e a n s 
common, the 


n o u g n 

J curious cigar¬ 
ette-holders are by 
u n - 
one 

shown in the slco mi - 
panyiJig photograph 
is something of a 
novelty. It is made 
from the head of a 
rabbi 1, while a 
rabbit * bone also 
does duty as a 
s t e m. — B o l a k ' s 
Photo, Agency, 10, 
Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


T* f1 
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AN ADDRESS PUZZLE, 

'T'HE mysterious characters shown above were cut from an envelope 
1 sent to us by one of our customers, and represent the name 
and address of this firm according to the Army Signalling i ’ode. 
Can any of your readers say exacily how it is avoided ?— Edward 
O'Brien, Ltd,, Cycle Dealers, Coventry. 


WHICH FOOT IS 
HE USING? 

I AM sending 
you the pic¬ 
ture of a man kiek- 
ing a football, 
thinking it may 
amuse readers of 
The Strand 
Magazine to try 
and discover 
whether he is kick¬ 
ing the ball with 
his right or left 
foot. — Mr. E. J. 
Seddon, The 
Seddons and 


Arlidge Co., Ltd., 
Wellington Street, 
Kettering* 


RABBITS HEAD 
AS CIGARETTE, 
HOLDER. 
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FAMOUS RHYME REALIZE!*. 


I N this case are shown all the characters, even 
including the fly s figuring in the famous old 
rhyme of * 5 The Death of Cock Robin.” Moreover* 
with the exception of the cow, all are genuine speci¬ 
mens, each one having been caught and stuffed by the 
owner of the collection*—Mr. T. Nicholls, jun., 24, 
Bridget Street, Rugby, 

WHERE THE FIRST ENGLISH BALLOON FELL. 
BOUT four miles from Ware, in Hertfordshire, 
may be seen a stone marking the spot where 
the first English balloon fell. It bears the following 
curious inscription :— 

Let Posterity Know And Knowing be Astonished Thai 
On the 15tb Day of September 17^4 Vincent Lunardi of Lucca 
in Tuscany The ist Aerial Traveller i:i Britain Mounting From 
the Artillery Ground hii London And Traversing ihc Regions of 
the Air Kor Two Honrs And Fifteen Minnies In this spot 
Revisited the Earth On this Rude Monument For Ages be 
Recorded T hat Wcmderou* Enterprise Successfully Atchieved 
By poHer of Chem stry And the Fortitude of Man That 
Improvement in Science Which The Great Author of n.[\ Know¬ 
ledge Patronising bj His Providence The Invention of Mankind 
Hath Graciously Permitted To Their Benefit And To His Own 
Eternal Glory* 

This is a ret ran slat ion on metal, on the monument, 
made by Mr, A, G* Fuller in 1815,-Mr. G, M* 
Ilerford, St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall Green, 
Ware, Herts. 




ANOTHER EXPERIMENT IN DYNAMICS* 

I N the il CuriosilUs ,J in The Strand for May it 
was stated that if a half-unrolled spool of thread 
is placed on a table and the thread pulled horizontally 
from the under side of it, the spool* contrary to 
general expectation, will roll towards the hand* 
In connection with this it is interesting to note that 
if the cylinder is larger in diameter at the point 
around which the thread is wound than il is at the 
points on which it rolls, it will roll away from the 
hand when the thread is pulled. This experiment 
can he tried by passing a pencil through a spuul and 
resting the ends of it on two hooks as in the illustra¬ 
tion. Also, if the thread be drawn from the under 
side of a full spool resting on a flat surface the spool 
will not move in either direction. I was led to these 
conclusions, which f afterwards verified, by trying, in 
die case of the half-unrolled spool mentioned in the 
May Strand, to calculate the ratio between the rate 
tjf the spool and that of the hand, as the hand pulled 
the thread. This makes a very interesting hide 
problem. Mr* J. Court Land Knowles, 2, Angel! 
Street, ProtM^dJEJ iLil^ UlS-A, 
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the brandi of a tree or bush, usually over water. 
Apart from the marvellous structure—which 
consists of a ball-like chamber with a passage 
leading up to it, woven from very tough fibres— 
the reason for this is very interesting. Where 
these birds breed there are many snakes which 
eat eggs and young birds, and if the nest was 
like our English ones it would be an easy matter 
for the snakes to rob them, the sphinx bird 
hits adopted a plan of architecture winch defies 
them, as it is dearly impossible for the snake 
to get sufficient purchase on the loose hanging 
nest and to reach the eggs, having no means 
of support such as claws to enable it to secure 
a hold cm the structure, and thus effect an 
entrance,—Mr. A* K. Lawson, 152, Stamford 
Park Koad t Altrincham. 


AN ELOQUENT ADVERTISEMENT, 

S a specimen of English as written in 
Japan I think you will find this example 
difficult to heat. It is taken from the cata¬ 
logue of a manufacturer of fire-proof safes in 
Tokio.—Mr, K. Maki, 6, Yamashitacho, Yoko¬ 
hama, Japan. 



A HID CATCH. 

W HI LE tl dragging ” for cables iti West Indian 
waters we caught this shark, and as it was 
taring hauled up I held the camera vertically and 
inverted in order to get a good picture of the terrible 
teeth and jaws. When hauled on hoard the shark 
was measured, and found to be seven feet nine inches 
long,— Mr. R. II, Riddle, 33, Ayresome Street, 
Middlesbrough. 


HOW THE SPHINX BIRD OUTWITS THE SNAKE. 
r T^HIS photograph shows the curious nest of the 
± sphinx bird, which is usually suspended from 



Th& merits of machine to join character* 

The machine to join character of a safe can do to Ojien shut j 
to join turn round left right the character, if it is number hundred 


men in a house, there can nor open leaf of a door except of a 
man to employ how to he bestow contrivance that men is not 
affect (or a ufc h if can mistake to hand other and to be bestow 
for a bad plan, it can not to reach a hope for mac h in of the 
character, and if man have number hundred of safc^ h that is not 
in a way to join, the machine, so it is wholly difference, further 
if it is to be manufactured number ten thousand to the key and 
the lock* there Ls wholly difference to resemble for one, so that 
have not a fear to be mamdactured felloe key for * Jock, and 
a character machine is to be scattered for a key and lock, $0 if 
a man to let alone a key from a safe, it can, not open leaf of a 

door for can not to join the character and if It is to down lock 

1 

and to be join a character machine, can not open IcaF of a door, 
only a key and a lock if it have not the machine to join a 
character, as obovc that is not a (ear to use for a follow key, 
so rightness for a door will to guarantee for complete. 

But the way of negotiable to open shut for a safe will give 
a writing to explain to know easily that, so the men of long 
road can liberty negotiable by writing to explain of a little to 
order. 

The inside of safe as a drawing is to be make by a targe 
leaved tree a shelf and a box, but there will make to meet like 
for convenience of a use, tf the safe of my shop is not merits for 
calamity or loss from a fire, my shop will garnt a pr"ooi of 
security to pay fine for the price of t^ood sold. 

Original from 
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MORE REVERSIBLE WORDS. 

EKING the reversible word 
41 chump" among your “ Curi¬ 
osities*” 1 am sending you a name, 

“ Wi H. Hill*" which* when written 
in the style shown, reads the same 
when reversed. Surely this is the 
only name possessing so convenient a 
peculiarity.—Mr. B. R. Bligh, 2, Por¬ 
ch ester Mews, Bays- 
water, W. 

In writing the 
word “ Bet 11 so that 
it reads the same 
when upside down* 

I have simply written the letter B twice—once with 
the paper inverted. Three letters and one word are 
thus twice repeated. Possibly B is the only letter of 
the alphabet that will produce such an interesting 
anomaly. I also send you five more examples of 
reversible words. — Mr. Clarence Williams, 216, 
Bright Street, Carbrnok, Sheffield. 


but this can be putled hack by the 
thread 1 > about half an inch. This 
thread is passed to an assistant behind 
the scenes. The block has in its side 
two holes B* B* into which are inserted 
two wires attached to a screen X. This 
screen, which is of the same material 
as the background, is normally forced 
up ai tight angles to the table by two 
springs, C, C. Now 
all will be clear. The 
performer replaces 
the statue on A \ 
the assistant, the 
moment he hears 
the pistol, pulls the thread, drawing back A, 
which, by releasing the wires* lets the screen fly up, 
effectually concealing the statue. Being of the same 
material as the background, it is, of course, invisible. 
The performer hows, the curtain falls I—Mr. T, I\ C, 
Sewell, Godolphin House, Eton College, Windsor, 

CURIOUS CHILIAN CUSTOM. 



m 





A MAGICAL PROBLEM. 

I T wras recently my pleasure to witness one of the 
cleverest illusions that I have ever come across. 
I give herewith a description and explanation of the 
trick for the benefit of readers 
of The Strand Magazine. 
On a table in the centre of the 
stage, in front of a dark back 
ground, stands an ancient 
statue. The illusionist appears 
and, demonstrating its perfect 
solidity, replaces it as shown 
in Fig. I. He then delivers 
a short oration on the power 
of ancient deities to vanish at 
will* then suddenly producing 
a revolver he fires at trie statue, 
which instantly vanishes into 
thin space. The illusion is 
rendered nearly miraculous by 
the fact that the table-top is 
nut two inches deep and that 
the solitary leg can, by reason 
of its thinness* have nothing 
to do with the vanishing. 
Reference, however, to the 
diagram will make things 
clearer. A solid block of wood, 
A* is let into the table-top, 



I SEND you a photograph taken just before the 
observance of the curious custom known as 
* f The Burning of Judas Iscariot." The custom is an 
annual one, and w'as carried out here this year at 
ten o'clock in the morning of Easter Sunday.— Mr. 
William B. Bateson* Antofagasta, Chile. 
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SOLUTION TO LAST MONTHS CHESS PROBLEM. 

T IIE above is the solution to Mr. J. Wallis’s 
problem in the last number, which was to 
make a Lour of the chess board with alternate moves 
of a knight and a bishop. They leave the bishop's 
square together and make first a knight’s move and 
then a bsshop's move, and so on, alternately* On 
the sixty-fourth move they arrive at the square from 
which they started, having stopped on every square 
on the way. 

Ky taking alternate moves of a knight and a rook* 
it is possible not only to make the tour of Lhe lioard, 
but lo obtain so symmetrical an arrangement that the 
numbers of the moves, when added by columns, lines, 
or diagonals, give the same sum. In other words, a 
chess lour is combined witH a magic square—two 
puzzles in one. Solution by Mr. j, Wallis will he 
given in the next month s Strand Magazine. 
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CAN YOU READ THIS INSCRIPTION? 


T HE picture of this gravestone may be of interest 
to your leaders. It is fixed against the church¬ 
yard wall at Kothstorne (modern spelling, Rostherne), 
Cheshire, and on the first glance appears undecipher¬ 
able. Upon further examination, however, the 
writing is comparatively easy to read, thus : 11 John 
Chadocke, Vicar of Ruthstorne, Dyed in Anno. 1630. 


And as T am so you shall lie.” The peculiar 
formation of some of the letters is of interest. For 
clearness the drawing I send serves belter than a 
photograph,—Mr, W. Freeman Cooper, 17, Mortimer 
Street, London, W. 



MADE OK MACARONI. 


H ERE is a photograph of a quaint little toy made 
by the ** wily Chinee ** out of the common 
tape or fiat macaroni, although in appearance it 
would be easily mistaken for a wax model. By 
twirling the supporting little slick of cane between 
the fingers, the arms revolve with rapidity, and as 
each hand holds a dagger a very ludicrous stabbing 
action is produced. The figure, which is only three 
inches in height * is painted with those gay colours 
beloved by all Asiatics, and was purchased for the 
very modest sum of an English penny.—Mr. H, W. 
Haines, 23, Hampton Place, Brighton. 


HOW OUR EYES DECEIVE US. 


W HILE working out a problem recently I was 
deceived by the accompanying optical illusion. 
I never dreamt that the line A — V could he equal to the 
line A—X until, after some figures, I actually tested 
them with the compass, when lo my surprise I found 
that such was the case. — Mr. Alex. Blades, Les 
CharmeUes, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
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“‘VERY INTERESTING INDEED,’ SAID HOLMES,” 
[Seg page 364.) 
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A Reminiscence of Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 

By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


II. — The Tijjer 

COLD and melancholy walk 
of a couple of miles brought us 
to a high wooden gate which 
opened into a gloomy avenue 
of chestnuts. The curved and 
shadowed drive led us to a low, 
dark house, pitch - black against a slate- 
coloured sky. From the front window upon 
the left of the door there peeped the glimmer 
of a feeble light. 

“There’s a constable in possession,” said 
Baynes. “ I’ll knock at the window.” He 
stepped across the grass plot and tapped with 
his hand on the pane. Through the fogged 
glass I dimly saw a man spring up from a 
chair beside the fire, and heard a sharp cry 
from within the room. An instant later a 
white-faced, hard-breathing policeman had 
opened the door, the candle wavering in his 
trembling hand. 

“ What’s the matter, Walters ? ” asked 
Baynes, sharply. 

The man mopped his forehead with his 
handkerchief and gave a long sigh of relief. 

“I am glad you have come, sir. It has 
been a long evening, and I don’t think my 
nerve is as good as it was.” 

“ Your nerve, Walters ? I should not have 
thought you had a nerve in your body.” 

“ Well, sir, it’s this lonely, silent house and 
the queer thing in the kitchen. Then, when 
you tapped at the window I thought it had 
come again.” 

“That what had come again?” 

“ The devil, sir, for all I know. It was at 
the window.” 

“ What was at the window, and when ? ” 

“ It was about two hours ago. The light 
was just fading. I was sitting reading in the 
chair. I don’t know what made me look up, 
but there was a face looking in at me through 


of San Pedro. 

the lower pane. Lord, sir, what a face it 
was ! I’ll see it in my dreams.” 

“Tut, tut, Walters! This is not talk fora 
police-constable.” 

“ I know, sir, I know; but it shook me, 
sir, and there is no use to deny it. It wasn’t 
black, sir, nor was it white, nor any colour 
that I know, but a kind of queer shade like 
clay with a splash of milk in it. Then there 
was the size of it—it was twice yours, sir. 
And the look of it—the great staring goggle 
eyes, and the line of white teeth like a 
hungry beast. I tell you, sir, I couldn’t 
move a finger, nor get my breath, till it 
whisked away and was gone. Out I ran, 
and through the shrubbery, but thank God 
there was no one there.” 

“ If I didn’t know you were a good man, 
Walters, I should nut a black mark against 
you for this. If it were the devil himself, a 
constable on duty should never thank God 
that he could not lay his hands upon him. I 
suppose the whole thing is not a vision and a 
touch of nerves ? ” 

“ That at ltjast is very easily settled,” said 
Holmes, lighting his little pocket lantern. 
“ Yes,” he reported, after a short examination 
of the grass bed, “ a number twelve shoe, I 
should say. If he was all on the same scale as 
his foot he must certainly have been a giant.” 

“ What became of him ? ” 

“ He seems to have broken through the 
shrubbery and made for the road.” 

“ Well,” said the inspector, with a grave 
and thoughtful face, “ whoever he may have 
been, and whatever he may have wanted, he’s 
gone for the present, and we have more 
immediate things to attend to. Now, Mr. 
Holmes, with your permission, I will show 
you round the house.” 

The various bedrooms and sitting-room? 
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“ Look at this,* 
said Baynes. 
u What do you 
make of it ? w 
He held up his 
candle before an 
e x t r aord i n ary 
object which stood 
at the back of the 
dresser. It was so 
w r i n k le d and 
shrunken and 
withered that it 
was difficult to say 
what it might have 
been. One could 
but say that it 
was black and 
leathery, and that 
it bore some 
resemblance to a 
dwarfish human 
figure. At first, as 
I examined it, I 
thought that it 
was a mummified 
negro baby, and 
then it seemed a 
very twisted and 
ancient monkey. 
Finally, I was left 
in doubt as to 
whether it was 
animal or human. 
A double band of 
white shells was strung round the centre of it. 

“Vety F interesting — very interesting in- 
deed!" said Holmes, peering at this sinister 
relic, 14 Anything more ? M 

In silence Baynes led the way to the sink 
and held forward his candle. The limbs and 
body of some large white bird, torn savagely 
to pieces with the feathers still on, were 
littered all over it. Holmes pointed to the 
wattles on the severed head. 

“A white cock/' said he ; “ most interest¬ 
ing ! It is really a very curious case.” 

But Mr. Baynes had kept his most sinister 
exhibit to the last. From under the sink he 
drew a zinc pail which contained a quantity 
of blood. Then from the table he took a platter 
heaped with small pieces of charred bone. 

“ Something has been killed and some¬ 
thing has been burned. We raked all these 
out of the fire. We hod a doctor in this 
morning. He says that they are not human,” 
Holmes smiled and rubbed his hands. 

41 I must congratulate you, inspector, on 
handling so distinctive and instructive a case. 
Original from 
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had yielded nothing to a careful search. 
Apparently the tenants had brought little or 
nothing with them, and all the furniture 
down to the smallest details had been taken 
over with the house. A good deal of clothing 
with the stamp of Marx and Co,, High 
Hoi born, had been left behind. Telegraphic 
inquiries had been already - made which 
showed that Marx knew nothing of his cus¬ 
tomer save that he was a good payer. Odds 
and ends, some pipes, a few novels, two of 
them in Spanish, an old-fashioned pinfire 
revolver, and a guitar were amongst the 
personal property. 

“Nothing in all this,” said Bay ties,-stalk¬ 
ing, candle in hand, from room to room. 
“But now, Mr. Holmes, I invite your atten¬ 
tion to the kitchen.” 

It was a gloomy, high-ceilinged room at 
the back of the house, with a straw litter in 
one comer, which served apparently as a bed 
for the cook. The table was piled with half- 
eaten dishes and dirty plates, the debris of 
last night's dinner, 
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Your powers, if I may say so without offence, 
seem superior to your opportunities.” 

Inspector Baynes’$ small eyes twinkled with 
pleasure. 

“ You’re right, Mr. Holmes. We stagnate 
in the provinces. A case of this sort gives a 
man a chance, and I hope that I shall take it. 
What do you make of these bones ?” 

“ A lamb, 1 should say, or a kid." 

“ And the white cock ? " 

“Curious, Mr. Baynes, very curious. I 
should say almost unique.” 

“ Yes, sir, there must have been some very 
strange people with some very strange ways 
in this house. One of them is dead. Did 
his companions follow him and kill him? If 
they did we should have them, for 
every port is watched. But my 
own views are different. Yes, sir, 
my own views are very different.’ 

“ You have a theory, then ? ” 

“And I’ll work 
it myself, Mr. 

Holmes. It’s only 





due to my own credit to do so. Your name 
is made, but I have still to make mine, I 
should be glad to be able to say afterwards 
that I had solved it without your help.” 

Holmes laughed good-humouredly. 

“ Well, well, inspector,” said he. 11 Do you 
follow your path and 1 will follow mine. My 
results are always very much at your service 
if you care to apply to me for them. I 
think that I have seen all that 1 wish in 
this house, and that my time may be more 
profitably employed elsewhere. Au revoir 
and good luck ! ” 

I could tell by numerous subtle signs, 
which might have been lost upon anyone 
but myself, that Holmes was on a hot scent. 
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As impassive as ever to the casual observer, 
there were none the less a subdued eager¬ 
ness and a suggestion of tension in his 
brightened eyes and brisker manner which 
assured me that the game was afoot. After 
his habit he said nothing, and after mine I 
asked no questions. Sufficient for me to 
share the sport and lend my humble help to 
the capture without distracting that intent 
brain with needless interruption. All would 
come round to me in due time. 

I waited, therefore — but, to my ever- 
deepening disappointment, I waited in vain. 
Day succeeded day, and my friend took no 
step forward. One morning he spent in 
town, and I learned frtfm a casual reference 
that he had visited the British Museum. 
Save for this one excursion, he spent his 
days in long, and often solitary, walks, or in 
chatting with a number of village gossips 
whose acquaintance he had cultivated. 

“ I’m sure, Watson, a week in the country 
will be invaluable to you," he remarked. 
“ It is very pleasant to see the first green 
shoots upon the hedges and the catkins on 
the hazels once again. With a spud, a tin 
box, and an elementary book on botany, there 
are instructive days to be spent.” He prowled 
about with this equipment himself, but it was 
a poor show of plants which he would bring 
back of an evening. 

Occasionally in our rambles we came across 
Inspector Baynes. His fat, red face wreathed 
itself in smiles and his small eyes glittered 
as he greeted my companion. He said little 
about the case, but from that little we gathered 
that he also was not dissatisfied at the course 
of events. I must admit, however, that I was 
somewhat surprised when, some five days 
after the crime, I opened my morning paper 
to find in large letters :— 

“The Oxshott Mystery. 

A Solution. 

Arrest of Supposed Assassin.” 

Holmes sprang in his chair as if he had 
been stung when I read the head-lines. 

“By Jove !” he cried. “ You don’t mean 
that Baynes has got him ? ” 

“Apparently,” said I, as I read the 
following report:— 

“Great excitement was caused in Esher 
and the neighbouring district when it was 
learned late last night that an arrest had 
been effected in connection with the Oxshott 
murder. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Garcia, of Wistaria Lodge, was found dead 
on Oxshott Common, his body showing 
signs of extreme violence, and that on the 
same night his servant and his cook fled, 
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which appeared to show their participation 
in the crime. It was suggested, but never 
proved, that the deceased gentleman may 
have had valuables in the house, and that 
their abstraction was the motive of the crime. 
Every effort was made by Inspector Baynes, 
who has the case in hand, to ascertain the 
hiding-place of the fugitives, and he had good 
reason to believe that they had not gone far, 
but were lurking in some retreat which had 
been already prepared. It was certain from 
the first, however, that they would eventually 
be detected, as the cook, from the evidence 
of one or two tradespeople who have caught 
a glimpse of him through the window, was a 
man of most remarkable appearance—being 
a huge and hideous mulatto, with yellowish 
features of a pronounced negroid type. This 
man has been seen since the crime, for he 
was detected and pursued by Constable 
Walters on the same evening, when he had 
the audacity to revisit Wistaria Lodge. In¬ 
spector Baynes, considering that such a visit 
must have some purpose in view, and was 
likely therefore to be repeated, abandoned 
the house, but left an ambuscade in the 
shrubbery. The man walked into the trap, 
and was captured last night after a struggle, 
in which Constable Downing was badly 
bitten by the savage. We understand that 
when the prisoner is brought before the 
magistrates a remand will be applied for by 
the police, and that great developments are 
hoped from his capture.” 

“ Really we must see Baynes at once,” 
cried Holmes, picking up his hat. “ We will 
just catch him before he starts.” We hurried 
down the village street and found, as we 
had expected, that the inspector was just 
leaving his lodgings. 

“ You’ve seen the paper, Mr. Holmes ? ” 
he asked, holding one out to us. 

“ Yes, Baynes, I’ve seen it. Pray don’t 
think it a liberty if I give you a word of 
friendly warning.” 

“ Of warning, Mr. Holmes ? ” 

“ I have looked into this case with some 
care, and I am not convinced that you are on 
the right lines. I don’t want you to commit 
yourself too far, unless you are sure.” 

“ You’re very kind, Mr. Holmes.” 

“ I assure you I speak for your good.” 

It seemed to me that something like a wink 
quivered for an instant over one of Mr. 
Baynes’s tiny eyes. 

“ We agreed to work on our own lines, Mr. 
Holmes. That’s what I am doing.” 

“ Oh, very good,” said Holmes. “ Don’t 
blame me.” 
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4i We will go back to the note which was 


* ( No, sir; I 
believe you mean 
well by me. But 
we all have our 
own systems, Mr, 

Holmes, You 
have yours, and 
maybe I have 
mine.” 

“ Let us say no 
more about it.” 

“You’re wel¬ 
come always to 
my news. This 
fellow is a perfect 
savage, as strong 
as a cart-horse and 
as fierce as the 
devil. He chewed 
Downing’s thumb 
nearly off before 
they could master 
him. He hardly 
s(jeaks a word of 
English, and we 
can get nothing 
out of him but 
grunts,” 

“And you think 
\ou have evidence 
that he murdered 
his late master? ” 

“ I didn't say so, 

Mr, Holmes ; I 
didn’t say so. We 
all have our little 
ways. You try 
yours and I will 
try mine. That’s 
the agreement.” 

Holmes shrug¬ 
ged his shoulders 
as we walked away together, “ I can't make 
the man out. He seems to be riding for a 
fall Well, as he says, we must each try our 
own way and see what comes of it* But 
there’s something in Inspector Baynes which 
I can’t quite understand.” 

“Just sit down in that chair, Watson,” said 
Sherlock Holmes, when we had returned to 
our apartment at the Bull. I want to put 
you in touch with the situation, as I may 
need your help to-night. Let me show you 
the evolution of this case, so far as I have 
been able to follow it Simple as it has been 
in its leading features, it has none the less 
presented surprising difficulties in the way of 
an arrest. There are gaps in that direction 
which we have still to fill. 



handed in to Garcia upon the evening of his 
death. We may put aside this idea of 
Haynes's that Garda’s servants were concerned 
in the matter. The proof of this lies in the 
fact that it was fie who had arranged for the 
presence of Scott liccles, which could only 
have been done for the purpose of an alibi. 
It was Garcia, then, who had an enterprise, 
and apparently a criminal enterprise, in hand 
that night, in the course of which he met his 
death, I say criminal been use only a man 
with a criminal enterprise desires to establish 
an alibi. Who, then, is most likely to have 
taken his life? Surely the person against 
whom the criminal enterprise was directed. So 
far it seems to me that we are on safe ground 
Original from 
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“ We can now see a reason for the 
disappearance of Garcia’s household. They 
were all confederates in the same unknown 
crime. If it came off then Garcia returned, 
any possible suspicion would be warded off 
by the Englishman’s evidence, and all would 
be well. But the attempt was a dangerous 
one, and if Garcia did not return by a certain 
hour it was probable that his own life had 
been sacrificed. It had been arranged, there¬ 
fore, that in such a case his two subordinates 
were to make for some prearranged spot, 
where they could escape investigation and 
be in a position afterwards to renew their 
attempt. That would fully explain the facts, 
would it not ? ” 

The whole inexplicable tangle seemed to 
straighten out before me. I wondered, as I 
always did, how it had not been obvious to 
me before. 

“ But why should one servant return ? ” 

14 We can imagine that, in the confusion of 
flight, something precious, something which 
he could not bear to part with, had been left 
behind. That would explain his persistence, 
would it not ? ” 

44 Well, what is the next step ? ” 

44 The next step is the note received by 
Garcia at the dinner. It indicates a con¬ 
federate at the other end. Now, where was 
the other end ? I have already shown you 
that it could only lie in some large house, 
and that the number of large houses is 
limited. My first days in this village were 
devoted to a series of walks, in which in the 
intervals of my botanical researches I made 
a reconnaissance of all the large houses and 
an examination of the family history of the 
occupants. One house, and only one, 
riveted my attention. It is the famous old 
Jacobean grange of High Gable, one mile on 
the farther side of Oxshott, and less than 
half a mile from the scene of the tragedy. 
The other mansions belonged to prosaic and 
respectable people who live far aloof from 
romance. But Mr. Henderson, of High Gable, 
was by all accounts a curious man, to whom 
curious adventures might befall. I concen¬ 
trated my attention, therefore, upon him and 
his household. 

44 A singular set of people, Watson—the 
man himself the most singular of them all. 
I managed to see him on a plausible pretext, 
but I seemed to read in his dark, deep-set, 
brooding eyes that he was perfectly aware of 
my true business. He is a man of fifty, 
strong, active, with iron-grey hair, great 
bunched black eyebrows, the step of a deer, 
and the air of an emperor—a fierce, master¬ 


ful man, with a red-hot spirit behind his 
parchment face. He is either a foreigner 
or has lived long in the Tropics, for he is 
yellow and sapless, but tough as whipcord. 
His friend and secretary, Mr. Lucas, is 
undoubtedly a foreigner, chocolate brown, 
wily, suave, and cat-like, with a poisonous 
gentleness of speech. You see, Watson, we 
have come already upon two sets of foreigners 
—one at Wistaria Lodge and one at High 
Gable—so our gaps are beginning to close. 

“These two men, close and confidential 
friends, are the centre of the household; but 
there is one other person, who for our 
immediate purpose may be even more import¬ 
ant. Henderson has two children—girls of 
eleven and thirteen. Their governess is a 
Miss Burnet, an Englishwoman of forty or 
thereabouts. There is also one confidential 
man-servant. This little group forms the 
real family, for they travel about together, 
and Henderson is a great traveller, always on 
the move. It is only within the last few 
weeks that he has returned, after a year’s 
absence, to High Gable. I may add that he 
is enormously rich, and whatever his whims 
may be he can very easily satisfy them. For 
the rest, his house is full of butlers, footmen, 
maid servants, and the usual overfed, under¬ 
worked staff of a large English country-house. 

44 So much I learned partly from village 
gossip and partly from my own observation. 
There are no better instruments than dis¬ 
charged servants with a grievance, and I was 
lucky enough to find one. I call it luck, but 
it would not have come my way had I not 
been looking out for it. As Baynes remarks, 
we all have our systems. It was my system 
which enabled me to find John Warner, 
late gardener of High Gable, sacked in a 
moment of temper by his imperious employer. 
He in turn had friends among the indoor 
servants, who unite in their fear and dislike 
of their master. So I had my key to the 
secrets of the establishment. 

44 Curious people, W’atson ! I don’t pre¬ 
tend to understand it all yet, but very curious 
people anyway. It’s a double-winged house, 
and the servants live on one side, the family 
on the other. There’s no link between the 
two save for Henderson’s own servant, who 
serves the family’s meals. Everything is 
carried to a certain door, which forms the one 
connection. Governess and children hardly 
go out at all, except into the garden. Hender¬ 
son never by any chance walks alone. His 
dark secretary is like his shadow. The 
gossip among the servants is that their 
master is terribly afrs.id of something. ‘Sold 
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his soul to the devil in exchange for money,’ 
says Warner, ‘and expects his creditor to 
come up and claim his own.’ Where they 
came from or who they are nobody has 
an idea. They are very violent. Twice 
Henderson has lashed at folk with his dog- 
whip, and only his long purse and heavy 
compensation have kept him out of the 
courts. 

“ Well, now, Watson, let us judge the 
situation by this new information. We may 
take it that the letter came out of this 
strange household, and was an invitation to 
Garcia to carry out some attempt which had 
already been planned. Who wrote the note? 
It was someone within the citadel, and it 
was a woman. Who, then, but Miss Burnet, 
the governess ? All our reasoning seems to 
point that way. At any rate, we may take it 
as a hypothesis, and see what consequences 
it would entail. I may add that Miss 
Burnet’s age and character make it certain 
that my first idea that there might be a love 
interest in our story is out of the question. 

“ If she wrote the note she was pre¬ 
sumably the friend and confederate of 
Garcia. What, then, might she be expected 
to do if she heard of his death ? If he met 
it in some nefarious enterprise her lips might 
be sealed. Still, in her heart she must 
retain bitterness and hatred against those 
who had killed him, and would presumably 
help so far as she could to have revenge 
upon them. Could we see her, then, and 
try to use her ? That was my first thought. 
But now we come to a sinister fact. Miss 
Burnet has not been seen by any human eye 
since the night of the murder. From that 
evening she has utterly vanished. Is she 
alive? Has she perhaps met her end on the 
same night as the friend whom she had 
summoned ? Or is she merely a prisoner ? 
There is the point which we still have to 
decide. 

“ You will appreciate the difficulty of the 
situation, Watson. There is nothing upon 
which we can apply for a warrant. Our 
whole scheme might seem fantastic if laid 
before a magistrate. The woman’s dis¬ 
appearance counts for nothing, since in that 
extraordinary household any member of it 
might be invisible for a week. And yet she 
may at the present moment be in danger of 
her life. All I can do is to watch the house 
and leave my agent, Warner, on guard at 
the gates. We can’t let such a situation 
continue. If the law can do nothing we 
must take the risk ourselves.'' 

“ What do you suggest ? ” 

Vol. xxx vl —47. 


“ I know which is her room. It is acces¬ 
sible front the top of an outhouse. My 
suggestion is that you and I go to-night and 
see if we can strike at the very heart of the 
mystery.” 

It was not, I must confess, a very alluring 
prospect. The old house with its atmo¬ 
sphere of murder, the singular and formidable 
inhabitants, the unknown dangers of the 
approach, and the fact that we were putting 
ourselves legally in a false position, all 
combined to damp my ardour. But there 
was something in the ice-cold reasoning of 
Holmes which made it impossible to shrink 
from any adventure which he might recom¬ 
mend. One knew that thus, and only thus, 
could a solution be found. I clasped his 
hand in silence, and the die was cast. 

But it was not destined that our investiga¬ 
tion should have so adventurous an ending. 
It was about five o’clock, and the shadows of 
the March evening were beginning to fall, 
when an excited rustic rushed into our room. 

“ They’ve gone, Mr. Holmes. They went 
by the last train. The lady broke away, and 
I’ve got her in a cab downstairs.” 

“ Excellent, Warner ! ” cried Holmes, 
springing to his feet. “ Watson, the gaps are 
closing rapidly.” 

In the cab was a woman, half-collapsed 
from nervous exhaustion. She bore upon 
her aquiline and emaciated face the traces of 
some recent tragedy. Her head hung list¬ 
lessly upon her breast, but as she raised it 
and turned her dull eyes upon us I saw that 
her pupils were dark dots in the centre of 
the broad grey iris. She was drugged with 
opium. 

“ I watched at the gate, same as you 
advised, Mr. Holmes,” said our emissary, the 
discharged gardener. “ When the carriage 
came out J followed it to the station. She 
was like one walking in her sleep ; but when 
they tried to get her into the train she came 
to life and struggled. They pushed her into 
the carriage. She fought her way out again. 
I took her part, got her into a . cab, and here 
we are. I sha’n’t forget the face at the car¬ 
riage window as I led her away. I’d have a 
short life if he had his way—the black-eyed, 
scowling yellow devil.” 

We carried her upstairs, laid her on the 
sofa, and a couple of cups of the strongest 
coffee soon cleared her brain from the mists 
of the drug. Baynes had been summoned 
by Holmes, and the situation rapidly explained 
to him. 

“ Why, sir, you’ve got me the very evidence 
1 shaking 
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"she fought hie it way out again *’ 1 


my friend by the hand, tl I was on the same 
scent as you from the first*” 

** What! You were after Henderson? ” 

“ Why, Mr* Holmes, when you were crawl- 
ing in the shrubbery at High Gable I was up 
one of the trees in the plantation and saw 
you down below* It was just who would get 
his evidence first.” 

“ Then why did you arrest the mulatto ?” 

Baynes chuckled. 

“ I was sure Henderson, as he calls himself, 
felt that he was suspected, and that he would 
lie low and make no move so long as he 
thought he was in any danger, I arrested 
the wrong man to make him believe that our 
eyes were off him. X knew he would be 
likely to dear off then and give us a chance 
of getting at Miss Burnet.” 

Holmes laid his hand upon the inspector's 
shoulder* 


“You will rise 
high in your pro¬ 
fession, You have 
instinct and intui¬ 
tion,” said he. 

Baynes flushed 
with pleasure. 

** I've had a plain¬ 
clothes man waiting 
at the station all the 
week. Wherever the 
High Gable folk go 
he will keep them in 
sight But he must 
have been hard put to 
it when Miss Burnet 
broke away, How¬ 
ever, your man 
picked her up, and 
it all ends well* We 
can't arrest without 
her evidence, that is 
clear, so the sooner 
we get a statement 
the better*” 

“Every minute 
she gets stronger,” 
said Holmes, 
glancing at the 
governess* ** But 
tell me, Baynes, who 
is this man Hender¬ 
son ? ” 

“Henderson,” the 
inS[>ector answered, 
“is Don Murillo, 
once called the 
Tiger of San Pedro.” 
The Tiger of San 
Pedro 1 The whole history of the man came 
back to me in a flash. He had made his 
name as the most lewd and bloodthirsty 
tyrant that had ever governed any country 
with a pretence to civilization. Strong, fearless, 
and energetic, lie had sufficient virtue toenable 
him to impose his odious vices upon a cower¬ 
ing people for ten or twelve years. His name" 
was a terror through all Central America* 
At the end of that time there was a universal 
rising against him. But he was as cunning 
as he was cruel, and at the first whisper of 
coming trouble he had secretly conveyed his 
treasures aboard a ship which was manned 
by devoted adherents. It was an empty 
palace which was siormed by the insurgents 
next day. The Dictator, his two children, 
his secretary, and his wealth had all escaped 
them. From -that moment he had vanished 
from b “ n 1 
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frequent subject for comment in the European 
Press. 

“ Yes, sir; Don Murillo, the Tiger of San 
Pedro,” said Baynes. “ If you look it up 
you will find that the San Pedro colours are 
green and white, same as in the note, Mr. 
Holmes. Henderson he called himself, but 
I traced him back, Paris and Rome and 
Madrid to Barcelona, where his ship came in 
in ’86. They’ve been looking for him all the 
time for their revenge, but it is only now that 
they have begun to find him out.” 

“They discovered him a year ago,” said 
Miss Burnet, who had sat up and was now 
intently following the conversation. “ Once 
already his life has been attempted; but 
some evil spirit shielded him. Now, again, 
it is the noble, chivalrous Garcia who has 
fallen, while the monster goes safe. But 
another will come, and yet another, until 
some day justice will be done; that is as 
certain as the rise of to-morrow’s sun.” Her 
thin hands clenched, and her worn face 
blanched with the passion of her hatred. 

“ But how come you into this matter, Miss 
Burnet ? ” asked Holmes. “ How can an 
English lady join in such a murderous 
affair?” 

“ I join in it because there is no other way 
in the world by which justice can be gained. 
What does the law of England care for the 
rivers of blood shed years ago in San Pedro, 
or for the ship load of treasure which this 
man has stolen? To you they are like 
crimes committed in some other planet. 
But we know. We have learned the truth in 
sorrow and in suffering. To us there is no 
fiend in hell like Juan Murillo, and no 
peace in life while his victims still cry for 
vengeance.” 

“ No doubt,” said Holmes, “ he was as you 
say. I have heard that he was atrocious. 
But how are you affected ? ” 

“ I will tell you it all. This villain’s policy 
was to murder, on one pretext or another, 
every man who showed such promise that he 
might in time come to be a dangerous rival. 
My husband—yes, my real name is Signora 
Victor Durando — was the San Pedro 
Minister in London. He met me and 
married me there. A nobler man never 
lived upon earth. Unhappily, Murillo heard 
of his excellence, recalled him on some pre¬ 
text, and had him shot. With a premonition 
of his fate he had refused to take me with 
him. His estates were confiscated, and I was 
left with a pittance and a broken heart. 

“Then came the downfall of the tyrant. 
He escaped as you have just described. But 


the many whose lives he had ruined, whose 
nearest and dearest had suffered torture and 
death at his hands, would not let the matter 
rest. They banded themselves into a 
society which should never be dissolved 
until the work was done. It was my part, 
after we had discovered in the transformed 
Henderson the fallen despot, to attach myself 
to his household and keep the others in 
touch with his movements. This I was able 
to do by securing the position of governess 
in his family. He little knew that the woman 
who faced him at every meal was the woman 
whose husband he had hurried at an hour’s 
notice into eternity. I smiled on him, did 
my duty to his children, and bided my time. 
An attempt was made in Paris, and failed. 
We zigzagged swiftly here and there over 
Europe, to throw off the pursuers, and finally 
returned to this house, which he had taken 
upon his first arrival in England. 

“ But here also the ministers of justice 
were waiting. Knowing that he would return 
there, Garcia, who is the son of the former 
highest dignitary in San Pedro, was waiting 
with two trusty companions of humble station, 
all three fired with the same reasons for 
revenge. He could do little during the day, 
for Murillo took every precaution, and never 
went out save with his satellite Lucas, or 
Lopez as he was known in the days of his 
greatness. At night,'however, he slept alone, 
and the avenger might find him. On a 
certain evening, which had been prearranged, 
I sent my friend final instructions, for the 
man was for ever on the alert, and continu¬ 
ally changed his room. I was to see that 
the doors were open, and the signal of a 
green or white light in a window which 
faced the drive was to give notice if all 
was safe, or if the attempt had better be 
postponed. 

“ But everything went wrong with us. In 
some way I had excited the suspicion of 
Lopez, the secretary. He crept up behind 
me, and sprang upon me just as I had 
finished the note. He and his master dragged 
me to my room, and held judgment upon me 
as a convicted traitress. Then and there 
they would have plunged their knives into 
me, could they have seen how to escape the 
consequences of the deed. Finally, after 
much debate, they concluded that my murder 
was too dangerous. But they determined to 
get rid for ever of Garcia. They had gagged 
me, and Murillo twisted my arm round until 
I gave him the address. I swear that he 
might have twisted it off had I under¬ 
stood | yjt,"! pvox|}<^_| |,mes.n to Garcia. 
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"ifE ASiU HIS WASTER PRAGGEO ME TO MV ROOM/' 


Lopez addressed the note which I had 
written, sealed it with his sleeve link, and 
sent it by the hand of the servant, Jose. 
How they murdered him I do not know, save 
that it was Murillo’s hand who struck him 
down, for Lopez had remained to guard me. 
I believe he must have waited among the 
gorse bushes through which the path winds 
and struck him down as he passed. At first 
they were of a mind to let him enter the 
house and to kill him as a detected burglar; 
but they argued that if they were mixed up 
in an inquiry their own identity would at 
once be publicly disclosed and they would 
be open to further attacks. With the death 
of Garcia the pursuit might cease, since 


such a death might frighten others from the 
task. 

4t All would now have been well for them 
had it not been for my knowledge of what 
they had done. 1 have no doubt that there 
were times when my life hung in the balance. 
I was confined to my room, terrorized by the 
most horrible threats, cruelly ill-used to break 
my spirit—see this stab on my shoulder and 
the bruises from end to end of my arms — 
and a gag was thrust into my mouth on the 
one occasion when I tried to call from the 
window. For five days this cruel imprison¬ 
ment continued, with hardly enough food to 
hold bodv and soul together. 'This after- 
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the moment after I took it I knew that 
I had been drugged. In a sort of dream I 
remember being half-led, half-carried to the 
carriage; in the same state I was conveyed 
to the train. Only then, when the wheels 
were almost moving, did I suddenly realize 
that my liberty lay in my own hands. I 
sprang out, they tried to drag me back, and 
had it not been for the help of this good 
man, whp led me to the cab, I should never 
have broken away. Now, thank God, I am 
beyond their power for ever.” 

We had all listened intently to this remark¬ 
able statement. It was Holmes who broke 
the silence. 

“ Our difficulties are not over,” he re¬ 
marked, shaking his head. “ Our police 
work ends, but our legal work begins.” 

“ Exactly,” said I. “ A plausible lawyer 
could make it out as an act of self-defence. 
There may be a hundred crimes in the back¬ 
ground, but it is only on this one that they 
can be tried.” 

“ Come, come,” said Baynes, cheerily ; “ I 
think better of the law than that. Self- 
defence is one thing. To entice a man in 
cold blood with the object of murdering him 
is another, whatever danger you may fear 
from him. No, no ; we shall all be justified 
when we see the tenants of High Gable at 
the next Guildford Assizes.” 

It is a matter of history, however, that a 
little time was still to elapse before the Tiger 
of Snn Pedro should meet with his deserts. 
Wily and bold, he and his companion threw 
their pursuer off their track by entering a 
lodging-house in Edmonton Street and 
leaving by the back-gate into Curzon Square. 
From that day they were seen no more in 
England. Some six months afterwards the 
Marquess of Montalva and Signor Rulli, his 
secretary, were both murdered in their rooms 
at the Hotel Escurial at Madrid. The 
crime was ascribed to Nihilism, and the 
murderers were never arrested. Inspector 
Baynes visited us at Baker Street with a 
printed description of the dark face of the 
secretary, and of the masterful features, the 
magnetic black eyes, and the tufted brows 
of his master. We could not doubt that 
justice, if belated, had come at last. 

“ A chaotic case, my dear Watson,” said 
Holmes, over an evening pipe. “ It will not 
be possible for you to present it in that 
compact form which is dear to your heart. 
It covers two continents, concerns two groups 
of mysterious persons, and is further com¬ 


plicated by the highly respectable presence 
of our friend Scott Eccles, whose inclusion 
shows me that the deceased Garcia had a 
scheming mind and a well-developed* instinct 
of self-preservation. It is remarkable only 
for the fact that amid a perfect jungle of 
possibilities we, with our worthy collaborator 
the inspector, have kept our close hold 
on the essentials and so been guided 
along the crooked and winding path. Is 
there any point which is not quite clear to 
you ? ” 

“ The object of the mulatto cook’s 
return ? ” 

“ I think that the strange creature in the 
kitchen may account for it. The man was 
a primitive savage from the backwoods of 
San Pedro, and this was his fetish. When 
his companion and he had fled to son e 
prearranged retreat—already occupied, no 
doubt, by a confederate—the companion 
had persuaded him to leave so compromising 
an article of furniture. But the mulatto’s 
heart was with it, and he was driven back to 
it next day, when, on reconnoitring through 
the window, he found policeman Walters in 
possession. He waited three days longer, 
and then his piety or his superstition drove 
him to try once more. Inspector Baynes, 
who, with his usual astuteness, had minimized 
the incident before me, had really recognised 
its importance, and had left a trap into which 
the creature walked. Any other point, 
Watson ?” 

‘‘The torn bird, the pail of blood, the 
charred bones, all the mystery of that weird 
kitchen ? ” 

Holmes smiled as he turned up an entry in 
his note book. 

“ I spent a morning in the British Museum 
reading up that and other points. Here is a 
quotation from Eckermann’s ‘Voodooism 
and the Negroid Religions’:— 

“‘The true Voodoo-worshipper attempts 
nothing of importance without certain sacri¬ 
fices which are intended to propitiate his 
unclean gods. In extreme cases these rites 
take the form of human sacrifices followed by 
cannibalism. The more usual victims are a 
white cock, which is plucked in pieces alive, 
or a black goat, whose throat is cut and 
body burned.’ 

“So you see our savage friend was very 
orthodox in his ritual. It is grotesque, 
Watson,” Holmes added, as he slowly fastened 
his note-book ; •“ but, as I have had occasion 
to remark, there is but one step from the 
grotesque to the horrible.” 
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MY AFRICAN JOURNEY” 


BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. M.P 

Vlll.-MURCHISON FALLS. 



E had intended, 
the Nile where it 
wards at Mruli, 
directly across to 
the Albert Lake 
journey, by way 


on leaving 
turns north- 
to march 
Hoima, on 
and this 
of Masindi, 
would have required four marches. But tales 
oF the beauty and wonder of the Murchison 
Falls had captivated my mind, and before 
embarking at Kakindu a new plan had been 
resolved. Runners were sent back to the 
telegraph-wire at Jinja, and thence a message 
was flashed by Kampala to Hoima, directing 
the flotilla which awaited us there to steam 
to the north end of the Albert and meet 
us at the foot of the Murchison Falls at 
Fajao. Thither we were now to proceed by 
five marches—two to Masindi and three more 
turning northward to the Nile* 

The road from Mruli consists of a sort 
of embanked track through low-lying and 
desolate scrub and jungle. The heavy black 
cotton soil, cracked and granulated by the 
heat, offered at this time a hardened if uneven 
surface to the bicycle ; but in the rains such 
paths must become utterly impassable. As 
one advances westward the country improves 
rapidly in aspect. The dismal flats of the 


South Chioga shore are left behind, and the 
traveller discovers more characteristic Uganda 
scenery in a region of small hills and great 
trees* Before Masindi is reached we are 
again in a rich and beautiful land. Pools of 
shining water, set in verdant green, flash 
back the sunbeams. Bold bluffs and ridges 
rise on all sides from amid the unceasing 
undulations of the ground. Streams plash 
merrily downwards through rocky channels. 
The yellow grass roofs of frequent villages 
peep from underneath their groves of 
bananas, among broad streaks of cultivated 
ground, and chiefs and headmen salute the 
stranger with grave yet curious politeness as 
the long “ safari " winds beneath the trees, 
The heat grows as the altitude dwindles* 
and even in the early morning the sun sits 
hard and heavy on the shoulders. At ten 
o'clock its power is tremendous* So long as 
the roadway consisted of nobbly lumps of 
black cotton soil bicycling, though possible 
in places, w T as scarcely pleasant, But the 
change in the landscape arises from the change 
in the soil. The fields are now 1 of bright 
red earth, the paths of red sandstone washed 
in places almost as smooth and as firm as 
asphalt by the Mlm and sparkling with 
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crystalline dust; and when the ridges which 
form the watershed between Lake Chioga 
and Lake Albert had been topped, my 
bicycle glided almost without impulsion down 
four miles of gradual descent into Masindi. 
This station — which is the residence of a 
collector—lies embosomed in a wide bay of 
gently-sloping hills clothed with noble trees. 
It is indeed a pleasant spot. There are real 
houses, standing on high stone platforms, 
with deep verandas and wire gauze windows. 
The roads are laid out in bold geometry 
of broad red lines. There are avenues of 
planted trees, delicious banks of flowers, a 
prepared breakfast, cold, not cool, drinks, a 
telegraph office, and a file of the Times. 
What more could an explorer desire or the 
Fates accord! 

We were now to strike northwards to the 
Nile at Fajao in three long marches (for the 
porters) of about sixteen miles each. Upon 
the Hoima road some preparations had been 
made to make the journey easier by clearing 
the encroaching jungle from the track and 
constructing rest-houses. But my change of 
plan had disconcerted these arrangements, 
and on the new route we had to clear our 
own paths from the overgrowth by which 
even in a season, if unused, they are choked, 
and to trust to tents and improvised shelters. 
Progress was therefore slow and camps 
unpretentious. But all was redeemed by 
the wonders of the scene. For a whole 
day we crept through the skirts of the 
Hoima forest, amid an exuberance of 
vegetation which is scarcely describable. 
I had travelled through tropical forests in 
Cuba and India, and had often before 
admired their enchanting, yet sinister, luxuri¬ 
ance. But the forests of Uganda, for mag¬ 
nificence, for variety of form and colour, for 
profusion of brilliant life—plant, bird, insect, 
reptile, beast—for the vast scale and awful 
fecundity of the natural processes that are 
beheld at work, eclipsed, and indeed effaced, 
all previous impressions. One becomes, not 
without a secret sense of aversion, the 
spectator of an intense convulsion of life and 
death. Reproduction and decay are locked 
struggling in infinite embraces. In this 
glittering Equatorial slum huge trees jostle 
one another for room to live; slender growths 
stretch upwards — as it seems in agony— 
towards sunlight and life. The soil bursts 
with irrepressible vegetations. Every victor, 
trampling on the rotting mould of extermin¬ 
ated antagonists, soars aloft only to encounter 
another host of aerial rivals, to be burdened 
with masses of parasitic foliage, smothered 


in the glorious blossoms of creepers, laced 
and bound and interwoven with interminable 
tangles of vines and trailers. Birds are as 
bright as butterflies; butterflies are as big as 
birds. The air hums with flying creatures; 
the earth crawls beneath your foot. The 
telegraph-wire runs northward to Gondokoro 
through this vegetable labyrinth. Even its 
poles had broken into bud. 

As we advanced, continually rising or 
falling with the waves of the land, and moving 
in rapid alternations from a blazing patch of 
sunshine into a cloistered dimness, every now 
and then the path became smooth, broad, 
and of firm sandstone. And here one could 
watch the columns of marching soldier-ants. 
Perhaps in a hundred yards the road would 
be crossed four times by these fierce armies. 
They move in regular array, and upon pur¬ 
poses at once inscrutable and unswerving. 
A brown band, perhaps two inches broad 
and an inch and a half deep , is drawn across 
your track. Its ends are lost in the recesses 
of the jungle. It moves unceasingly and 
with a multiplied rapidity; for each' ant 
runs swiftly forward, whether upon the 
ground or upon the backs of his already 
moving comrades. About a yard away, 
on each side of the main column, are 
the screening lines of the flank-guards, and 
for five yards beyond this every inch is 
searched, every object is examined by tireless 
and fearless reconnoitring patrols. Woe to 
the enemy who is overtaken by these hordes. 
No matter what his size or nature, he is 
attacked at once by an ever-increasing 
number of assailants, each one ,pL whom, 
by remorseless instinct, plunges his strong 
mandibles in the flesh, and will have his 
head pulled off" his shoulders rather than 
let go. 

These ant armies fascinated me. I could 
not resist interfering with them. With my 
walking-stick I gently broke the column and 
pushed the swarming rope off its line 
of march. Their surprise, their confusion, 
their indignation were extreme. But not for 
an instant did they pause. In a second the 
scouts were running all over my boots eagerly 
seeking an entry, and when I looked back 
from this to the walking-stick I held it was 
already alive. With a gesture so nimble that 
it might have been misunderstood, I cast it 
from me and jumped back out of the danger 
circle until I found refuge on a large rock 
at a respectful distance. The Soudanese 
sergeant major of the escort, a splendid 
negro, drilled sm^irt as a Grenadier guards- 
mar tj|flfrttfW a^gqfld^ong row of medal 
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ribbons on his khaki tunic, so far forgot him¬ 
self as to grin from ear to ear. But his 
gravity was fully restored when I invited 
him to rescue my walking slick, which lay 
abandoned on the field in the mandibles of 
the victorious enemy* The devoted man 
was, however, equal to the crisis* 

I have a sad tale also to tell of the per^ 
versity of butterflies* Never were seen such 
flying fairies. They flaunted their splendid 
liveries in inconceivable varieties of colour 
and pattern in our faces at every step* 
Swallow-tails, frititlaries, admirals, tortoise¬ 
shells, peacocks, orange tips—all executed in 


tacles could not but be a hard temptation. 
For a week I had resisted it, not because it 
was not easy enough to make a net, but 
because of the difficulty of setting and pre¬ 
serving the prizes ; and it was not until the end 
of our first day's march out fronTMasindi that 
I was told that much the best way of sending 
butterflies home from Africa was to enclose 
them in neatly-folded triangles of paper and 
leave them to be set in London* Forthwith, 
out of telegraph-wire and mosquito curtain, a 
net was made, and before another dawn I was 
fully equipped. It is almost incredible to 
state that from that very moment, except 





at least a dozen novel and contrasted styles, 
with many even more beautiful, but bearing 
no resemblance to our British species- 
flitted in sunshine from flower to flower, 
glinted in the shadow of great trees, or 
clustered on the path to suck the moisture 
from any swampy patch. The butterfly is a 
dirty feeder, and if ever some piece of putres¬ 
cent filth lay odorous on the ground be sure 
it would be covered with a cloud of these 
greedy insects, come in such gay attire to 
eat such sorry meat. I found them 
sometimes so intoxicated with feasting that 
I could pick them up quite gently in my 
fingers without the need of any net at all. 
To anyone who has ever tried to collect 
the modest and now all too rare and 
scattered butterflies of Britain, these spec- 


near the Murchison Falls, I scarcely ever 
saw a really fine butterfly again all the 
way to Gondokoro. Whether this was due 
to the perversity of these insects, or to the 
fact that we had left the deeper recesses of 
the forest region, I do not inquire ; but the 
fact remains, and I carry away from the 
butterflies of Uganda only the haunting 
memories of unrealized opportunity* 

This first day's march from Masindi was a 
long one, and our porters panted and toiled 
under their loads through the heat of the 
day. It was not till the afternoon that the 
main body came into camp, and stragglers 
trickled through into the dusk. Meanwhile 
the local natives built under our eyes, with 
extraordinary speed and cleverness, a spacious 
dining-hall and two or three quite excellent 
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bedrooms from the surrounding elephant 
grass and bamboo groves ; and we fared as 
comfortably in these two humble dwellings 
as if we dwelt in kings* palaces. The forest 
was a little thinner on the second day, 
although the jungle was of the same dense 
and tangled fertility. We started an hour 
before sunrise, and by eight o'clock had 
climbed to the saddle of the high rocky wall 
which contains the valley of the Victoria Nile. 
From this elevation of, perhaps, six hundred 
feet above the general level of the plain a 
comprehensive view of the landscape was 
for the first time possible. In every direc¬ 
tion spread a wide sea of foliage, thinning 
here into bush, darkening there into forest, 
rising and falling with the waves of the 
land, and broken only by occasional peaks 
of rock. Far away to the north-west a 
long silver gleam, just discernible through the 
haze of the horizon, revealed to our eyes 
the distant prospect of the Albert Nyanza, 
The camera cannot do justice to such a 
panorama. In photographs these vast ex¬ 
panses look like mere scrubby commons, 
inhospitable and monotonous to the eye, 
melancholy to the soul One has to remem¬ 
ber that here are Kew Gardens and the Zoo 
combined on an unlimited scale ; that 
Nature’s central productive laboratory is here 
working night and day at full blast ; and that 
the scrubby common of the picture is really 
a fairyland of glades and vistas, through 
which an army of a hundred thousand men 
might march without the glint of a bayonet, 
or even the dust of an artillery column, 
betraying their presence to the watcher on 
the crag. 

Our camp this night lay in a tiny patch 
cleared in the heart of this wild world. The 
cluster of tents under a canopy of palms, 
illumined by the watch-fires, bright with 
lanterns, and busy with the moving figures 
of men and the hum of human activity, 


seemed at a hundred yards 3 distance an 
island of society amid an ocean of Nature. 
To what strange perils—apart altogether from 
the certainty of losing your way—would a 
w alk of a quarter of a mile in any direction 
expose the wanderer? To withdraw from 
the firelight was to be engulfed in the savage 
conditions of prehistoric time. Advance and 
the telegraph wire would tell you the latest 
quotations of the London markets, the 
figures of the newest by-election. An odd 
sensation ! 

We had scarce proceeded for an hour on 
our third march, when just as it grew daylight 
a low vibrant murmur began to be perceptible 
in the air. Now it was lost as we descended 
into some moist vallev, now it broke even 
more strongly on the ear as we reached the 
summit of some ascent—the sound of the 
Nile plunging down the Murchison Falls. 
And by nine o'clock, when we were still about 
ten miles off, a loud, insistent, and unceasing 
hum had developed. These Falls are cer¬ 
tainly the most remarkable in the whole 
course of the Nile. At Foweira the navigable 
reaches stretching from Lake Chioga are 
interrupted by cataracts, and the river 
hurries along in foam and rapid down a 
gradual but continuous stairway, enclosed by 
rocky walls, but still a broad flood. Two 
miles above Fajao these walls contract sud¬ 
denly till they are not six yards apart and 
through this strangling portal, as from the 
nozzle of a hose, the whole tremendous river 
is shot in one single jet dow r n an abyss of a 
hundred and sixty feet. 

The escarpment over which the Nile falls 
curves away in a vast bay of precipitous, or 
almost precipitous, cliffs, broken here and 
there by more gradual rifts, and forms the 
eastern w*ali of the Albert Lake, from whose 
waters it rises abruptly in many places to a 
height of six or seven hundred feet. Arrived 
at the verge of tins descent, the low + er reaches 
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of the Victoria Nile could be followed, 
stretching away mile after mile in a broad, 
gleaming ribbon almost to its mouth on the 
lake. The Falls themselves were, indeed, 
invisible, concealed behind a forested bluff, 
but their roaring left no doubt of their 
presence. Below me a zigzag path led down 
by long descents to the water’s edge, and on 
an open meadow a row of tents and grass 
houses had alrendy been set up. 

- Fajao as a native town was no more. At 
hardly any [xjmt in Uganda has the sleeping 
sickness made such frightful ravages. At 
least six thousand persons had perished in 
the last two years. Almost the whole popu¬ 


lation had been swept away. Scarcely enough 
remained to form the deputation, who, in 
their white robes, could be discerned at the 
entrance to the cleared area of the camping- 
ground. And this cleared area was itself of 
the utmost importance; for all around it 
the powers of evil were strong. The groves 
which fringed and overhung the river swarmed 
with tsetse flies of newly-replenished venom 
and approved malignity, and no man could 
enter them except at a risk. After pausing 
for a few minutes to watch a troop of baboons 
who were leaping about from tree to tree on 
the opposite hill, and who seemed as big as 
men, I climbed down the zigzag, photographed 
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the deputation, and shook hands with the 
chief. He was a very civilized chief—by 
name James Kago—who wore riding breeches 
and leather gaiters, and who spoke a few 
unexpected sentences of excellent English. 
He seemed in the best of spirits, and so did 
the remnant of the population who gathered 
behind him, though whether this was due to 
stoical philosophy or good manners I could 
not tell. All was smiles and bows and 
gurglings of guttural gratification. The 
district officer who had travelled with me 
explained that the chief had had the path up 
to the top of the Falls improved, and that he 


lake, and then down the hundred and seventy 
miles reach of the White Nile till naviga¬ 
tion is barred at Nimule by more cataracts. 
They were manned by a crew of jolly 
Swahili tars smartly dressed in white breeches 
and blue jerseys, on whose breasts the 
words “ Uganda Marine" were worked in 
yellow worsted. The engineer of the steam- 
launch commanded the whole with plenary 
powers of discipline and diplomacy; and it 
was by means of this little group of cock¬ 
boats that trade and communications with 
the Nile province and around the* whole of 
Uike Albert jvere alone maintained. The 
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proposed, after we had lunched and rested, 
to guide us along it to the very edge of the 
abyss, but that the forest along the river- 
bank was so dangerous because of the 
tsetses that we should in prudence wear veils 
and gloves before entering it With all of 
this I made no quarrel. 

In a little rocky inlet forming a small 
natural harbour we found the Albert flotilla 
already arrived. It consisted of the Kenia , 
a steam launch about forty feet long, decked, 
and with a cabin, and drawing four feet of 
water, and three steel sailing boats of different 
sizes—to wit, the James Martin , the Good 
Intent * and another, These small vessels 
were to carry us down the Victoria Nile into 
the Albert Nyanza, across the top end of this 


flotilla, nestled together in its harbour and 
sheltered by a rocky breakwater from the 
swift current, made a pretty picture ; and 
behind it the Nile, streaked and often covered 
with the creamy foam of the Falls, swept 
along in majestic flood six hundred yards 
from brim to brim. 

We began our climb to the summit of the 
Falls in the blazing heat of the day, and for 
the first time I was forced to confess the 
Central African sun as formidable as that 
which beats on the plains of India. Yet 
even at the worst moments it is more en¬ 
durable, for the breeze does not stifle you 
with the breath of a furnace. First the path 
led through the deadly groves^ and here, of 
course, the indst beautiful butterflies—some 
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five inches across the wings—floated tan- 
talmngl)'. Sometimes we descended to where 
the river lapped along the rocks and curled 
in eddies under floating islands of froth* 
Precautions were required against diverse 
dangers. The Nile below the Murchison 
Falls swarms with crocodiles, some of an 
enormous syze, and herds of hippopotamus 
are found every half mile or so; so that, 
what with the rifles which it was necessary 
to take for great beasts, and the gloves 
and veils which were our protection 
against even more villainous small ones, we 


fat and scaly flanks exposed, Two or three 
attendant white birds hopped about him, 
looking for offal, which I have been assured 
(and does not Herodotus vouch for it ?} they 
sometimes pick from his very teeth. I fired. 
What the result of the shot may have been I 
do not know, for the crocodile gave one leap 
of surprise or mortal agony and disappeared 
in the waters* But then it was my turn to 
be astonished. The river at this distance 
from the Falls was not broader than 
three hundred yards, and we could see 
the whole shore of the opposite bank 
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were painfully encumbered. Indeed, the 
veils were such a nuisance and the heat was 
so great that I resolved to chance the tsetse 
and took mine off But after half an hour 
of menacing buzzings, and after a fly—pre¬ 
sumably of the worst character—had actually 
settled on my shoulder, brushed off by the 
promptness of my companion, I changed my 
mind again. 

As we were thus scrambling along the 
brink of the river a crocodile was discovered 
basking in the sunshine on a large rock in 
midstream, about a hundred and fifty yards 
from the shore* I avow, with what regrets 
may be necessary, an active hatred of these 
bruies and a desire to kill them. It was a 
tempting shot, for the ruffian lay sleeping in 
the sun blaze, his mouth wide open and his 


quite plainly. It had hitherto appeared 
to be a long brown line of mud, on which 
the sun shone dully. At the sound of the 
shot the whole of this bank of the river, over 
the extent of at least a quarter of a mile, 
sprang into hideous life, and my companions 
and I saw hundreds and hundreds of croco¬ 
diles, of all sorts and sizes, rushing madly into 
the Nile, whose waters along the line of the 
shore were lashed into white foam, exactly as 
if a heavy wave had broken. It could be 
no exaggeration to say that at least a thousand 
of these saurians had been disturbed at a 
single shot. Our British friends explained 
that Fajao was the favourite haunt of 
the crocodiles, who lay in the water below 
the Falls waiting for dead fish and animals 
carried over by! til fl fifWH'i Very often, they 
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told us, hippos from the upper river and from 
Lake Chioga were caught and swept down¬ 
wards, the force of the water “ breaking every 
bone in their body. Indeed," added the 
officer, somewhat obscurely, u they are very 
lucky if they are not smashed into pulp/* 

At length we turned a corner and came 
face to face with the Falls, They are wonder¬ 
ful to behold, not so much because of their 
height — though that is impressive — but 
because of the immense volume of water 
which is precipitated through such a narrow 
outlet- Indeed, seeing the great size of the 
river below the Falls, it seemed impossible to 
believe that it was wholly supplied from this 
single spout* In clouds of rainbow spray and 
amid thunderous concussions of sound we 
set to work to climb the southern side of the 
rock wall, and after an hour achieved the 
summit. It was possible to walk to within an 
inch of the edge and, lying on one's face with 
a cautious head craned over, to look actually 
down upon the foaming hell beneath. The 
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We waited long at this strange place, watch¬ 
ing the terrible waters, admiring their magni¬ 
ficent fury, trying to compute their force. 
Who can doubt that the bridle is preparing 
which shall hold and direct their strength, or 
that the day will come when forlorn Fajao— 
now depopulated and almost derelict—will 
throb with the machinery of manufacture 
and electric production ? I cannot believe 
that modem science wilt be content to 
leave these mighty forces untamed, unused, 
or that regions of inexhaustible and um 
equalled fertility, capable of supplying all 
sorts of things that civilized industry needs 
"in greater quantity every year, will not 
be brought—in spite of their insects and 
their climate — into cultivated subjection. 
Certain it is that the economy of the world 
remains hopelessly incomplete while these 
neglects prevail, and, while it would be 
wasteful and foolish to hustle, it would be 
more wasteful and more foolish to abate the 
steady progress of development* 
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narrowness of the gorge at the top had not 
been overstated, I doubt whether it is fifteen 
feet across from sheer rock to sheer rock. 
Ten pounds, in fact, would throw an iron 
bridge across the Nile at this point. But it 
is evident that the falling w-aters must have 
arched and caved away the rock below' their 
surface in an extraordinary degree, for other¬ 
wise there could not possibly be room for the 
whole river to descend* 


From these reflections I was roused 
abruptly by the Nile, a wave of whose 
turbulent waters—cast up by some unusual 
commotion as they approached the verge— 
boiled suddenly over a ledge of rock hitherto 
high and dry, carrying an ugly and perhaps 
indignant swish of water to my very feet* 
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HE fog had been thickening 
for many weeks, but now, 
moving like a black wall, it 
full on the town. The lights 
that guided the world were put 
out—the nearest were almost 
as invisible as the stars; a powerful arc-lamp 
overhead was but a blur. Traffic ceased, for 
drivers could not sue; screams were heard in 
the streets, and cries for help, where none 
could help themselves. 

“ I’m blind,” said Tom Crabb, as he leant 
against the pillar outside the Cafe Franqais 
in Regent Street, He said it with a chuckle, 
for he, alone of a street full of the lost, did 
not feel lost 41 I'm blind, but know my 
way home ! n 

Day by day and night by night he patrolled 
the street with a placard upon his breast 
marked in big letters, 11 Blind.” People 
with eyes saw him. Out of a thousand 
one gave him a penny ; out of ten thousand 
one gave him sixpence, The millionth, or 
some charitable madman, made it half a 
crown. The red-letter day of his blind life 
was when he found a sovereign in his palm, 
put there by a soft little hand that touched 
his. He heard a gentle girl's voice say, 44 Poor 
blind man.” He had a hard life, and was a 


hard and lonely man, but he remembered 
that voice, as he did all voices. 

As he stayed by the pillar a man stumbled 
against him and apologized. 

“ That's Mr. Bentley,” said Tom Crabb. 

“ Who are you ?” 

“Pm blind Crabb, sir, bless your heart 
You’ve given me ipany a copper, haven't 
you ? fJ 

Bentley was a chauffeur and engineer. 
He drove for Lord Gervase North, the 
balloonist and motor-racer, and was for ever 
about the West-end and Regent Street, as 
Lord Gervase often dined at the Franfais. 

“To be sure. 1 know your voice,” said 
Bentley. “It’s an awful night, Crabb,” 

“Must be,” said Crabb. “But fog or 
none is the same for an eyeless man, To 
hear the folks, it might be the end of the 
world, sir.” 

“There never was such a fog,” replied 
Bentley; “it’s just awful I can't see you; 
no, nor my hand before my face.” 

“You can't get home, then What are 
you doing?” 

“ I’ve come for my boss and the lady he’s 
to marry. They're dining here with her 
mother. But well never get home,” 

“Bentley ! " called a voice. 
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“Yes, my lord/ 1 said the chauffeur. 

“What are we to do?" 

“ Don't know, my lord.” 

“ Can we get to an hotel ? " 

“They’re crammed already, I hear, my 
lord.” 

Crabb put out his hand and touched 
Bentley. 

“ Where does he want to go ? Perhaps I 
could lead you.” 

It was a strange notion, but then the blind 
know their way. 

“ Aye, perhaps you could. The ladies live 
in Eccleston Square and my lord in Pont 
Street,” 

“ I don’t know either of them, but I could 
take them and you to your place.” 

“My place?” said Bentley, Then his 
master spoke. 

u Who’s that with you, Bentley?" 

“A blind man, niy lord. He thought he 
might take you all home, but he doesn’t know 
Eccleston Square. All he knows is my place,” 

“ Better be there than in the street,” said 
Crabb. He had a sense of power in him, 
All the rest of the world were blind. He 
alone had some sight. 

“If the hotels are full we must go some¬ 
where,” said Lord Gervase. “ There's no 
room here, nor a bed. They want to shut 
up now. IT! speak to the ladies,” 


“Good bloke that,” said Crabb, 41 He gave 
me a shilling once and said a kind word.” 

The darkness was thicker than ever. It 
was incredibly thick and choking—it made 
the useless eyes ache. It was a threat, a 
terror. So might the end of the world come, 

“ Bentley !” said Lord Gervase once more. 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Come here.” 

Bentley found him, and his employer put 
his hand upon his shoulder. “Can you trust 
this man? If so, the ladies will come to 
your place till it clears, if you will take us in.” 

“ My wife will do her best, my lord, I 
know this Crabb to speak to. He says you 
once gave him a shilling. I’m sure he'll lead 
us right, But what about the car ? ” 

“You must leave it, or get him to bring 
you back. I want you with us. Come, 
Lady Semple ; come, Julia.” 

The mother and daughter, who had been 
close behind him, moved timidly. 

“Let me lead her ladyship,”said Bentley. 

“Thank you, Bentley,” said Lady Semple, 
There was a painful note in her voice. She 
was never strong, and the fog alarmed hen 
Julia clung to her lover and did not speak. 

“ Crabb, take us to my place, then, if you 
can," said Bentley. 

“PH give you a fiver if we get there all 
right,” said Lord Gervase, 
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“You gave me a shilling once, my lord, 
and after that I’d take you for nothing,” said 
Crabb. “ ’Tisn’t often I get so much.” 

He led the way and Bentley took hold of 
his coat. 

“ Keep close, all of you,” said Crabb. “ The 
Circus is packed terrible, but if I can get 
across Piccadilly, ’twill be easy.” 

They were on the west side of Regent 
Street and went down Air Street into Picca¬ 
dilly. Out of the darkness wandering folks 
came and met them. Some wailed, some 
asked for help, some seemed dazed or half 
mad, as all folks get in deep fog. And every 
now and again there was a crash of glass. 

They came to Piccadilly and heard the 
trampling of horses. People in carriages 
spoke. The darkness was a visible, awful 
darkness, and in it a mad world was buried. 

“ Here’s the way across to Eagle Place,” 
said Crabb. “ But can we get across ? ” 

It was a passage of such peril as might be 
found in war, or upon an unknown mountain 
in heavy snow, or in a wreck upon a reef of 
sharp rocks. They heard the dreadful cry of 
a hurt man. Crabb’s foot came upon one 
who lay on the pavement. He was dead, or 
so Crabb averred when he stooped and felt 
him. 

“ I’ve seen many dead when I was soldier¬ 
ing in India,” said Crabb. Julia trembled 
to hear him say so. 

There were many people in the street; 
some were drunk, and many wild, but most 
were fearful. Yet the darkness released 
some from fear and let loose their devilry. 
It seemed that two men in front of them 
smashed every window as they passed, and 
laughed wildly. Once Julia called out, and 
her lover said, “ What is it ? ” 

“ Did you kiss me, Gervase ? ” 

There was horror in her voice. He had 
not kissed her. 

“ My God ! ” said Gervase. “ My God ! ” 

There was a strange laugh in the darkness. 
He leapt at the laugh, caught it by the throat, 
and dashed the laugher on the pavement. 
And Julia’s cry brought him back to her. 
But they crossed at Duke Street, and 
wondered how they did it. 

“Nowit’s easy,” said Crabb. “ We’re as 
good as there, my lord.” 

In St. James’s Square there were few people, 
and they rested. Julia spoke again. 

“ Did you - did you hurt him ?” 

But Crabb heard her speak. 

“ Who spoke ? ” he said, suddenly. 

“Twas Miss Semple spoke,” answered 
Bentley. 

v r O 


“Young lady, did you ever give a poor 
blind man a sovereign ? ” asked Crabb, in a 
strange, far-off voice. 

“Yes, once, many years ago,” said Julia, 
wondering. 

“And you said, ‘Poor blind man.’ God 
bless you, miss. I knew your voice just 
now,” said Crabb. “’Twas the filth of July, 
five years ago; I never forget a voice.” 

He went on in silence and led them by 
way of Pall Mall and the Square down 
Whitehall and Parliament Street, going 
through many perils, till the Houses of 
Parliament were on their left and the Abbey 
on their right. 

“ We’re close now,” said Crabb. “ ’Tis 
strange it should be the same to me as arty 
other night. Is it better now ? ” 

“ It’s worse,” said Bentley, gloomily. 

But they came to the stairway of the flat 
that Bentley lived in. 

“ Is this it ? ” asked Bentley, in surprise. 
He could see nothing. 

“ You live here, or I’m a fool,” said Crabb. 
“ I’ve led you straight. Go up and see.” 

On the first floor his flat was, and Bentley’s 
young wife opened the door and cried out as 
she took hold of him. 

“ A blind man led me, dear,” said Bentley, 
“and we’ve brought Lord Gervase North 
and Lady Semple and Miss Semple. They 
cannot get home. We must keep them till 
to-morrow, when the fog goes.” 

So shadow spoke to shadow, and she 
whom they could not see spoke to them and 
bade them welcome in a trembling voice, and 
found chairs for them. But Bentley and 
Lord Gervase went out again to Crabb, who 
took his five pounds gratefully. 

“ Will this fog last ? ” asked Lord Gervase. 
But none could answer him. Ere Crabb 
went off to his solitary house close by, 
Bentley said to him :— 

“ If the fog’s like this to-morrow, come in 
and see us, Crabb.” 

They shook hands, for the danger brought 
them close, and Crabb went off murmuring 
to himself. Bentley went back upstairs 
again, and it seemed to him that the fog 
was thicker still. In the room was lighted 
darkness, and the lamps showed the night 
feebly. 

“There never was such a fog,” he said, 
cheerfully. But Lady Semple moaned and 
shed tears, and nothing they could say con¬ 
soled her. To be in her own home in such 
a fog would be bad enough, but to be here ! 
Poor Mrs. Bentley, only lately married, was 
terrified to think she had three such folks to 
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deal with, but she had sense and some 
energy in her. She took her husband aside. 

“ The Thompsons are away,” she began. 
These people lived in the opposite flat on 
their landing. “ Why shouldn’t we break in 
there and take their beds for these ladies ? ” 

“ Break in ! ” cried Bentley. “ Suppose 
they came back ? ” 

“ They’ve gone for a week, and how can 
they come back in this fog ? Besides, what 
can we do ? ” 

“ It’s a notion after all,” said her husband. 
“ I’ll propose it to his lordship.” 

As a result of tfee proposal he and 
Lord Gervase put their heads and shoulders 
together and turned housebreakers inside 
five minutes. They lighted fires and lamps 
and mitigated the horrid darkness as much 
as they could, and sent Lady Semple and 
Julia to bed. Mrs. Bentley soon followed, and 
left her husband and his employer together. 

“This is a qtieer situation, Bentley. I 
wonder if it will last ? ” said Lord Gervase. 

“ It’s a rum start,-my lord,” replied Bentley; 
“ and, to look at it, it might last for ever.” 

“ Then what will become of London and 
of us ? ” 

“ We’ll have to leave in your balloon, my 
lord,” said Bentley, with a grim laugh. “ But 
let’s hope it will be better in the morning.” 

Lord Gervase slept in the Bentleys’ spare 
room, and slept soundly. When he woke it 
was pitch-dark. He looked at his watch by 
the light of a match and could not discern 
the figures. It seemed as if he was blind. 
But on opening the watch and feeling the 
hands he found it was eight o’clock in the 
morning. The fog was worse than ever. 
The gloom that was outside settled on their 
hearts. They had breakfast together and 
hardly spoke. Lady Semple cried continually, 
and Julia could hardly restrain her own tears. 

“ It’s like the end of the world,” sobbed 
Lady Semple. “ We—we shall die of it.” 

In truth Mrs. Bentley wondered where 
food was to come from if it continued. She 
had nothing left after breakfast but a loaf of 
bread. And they could not see each other. 
When they opened the window the outside 
fog was as thick as a black blanket. It 
inspired a helpless, hopeless horror. They 
sat about till nearly noon and said nothing. 
At ten Crabb came to the outer door and 
knocked. When they let his dark shadow 
in he put something on the table. 

“ It’s grub,” he said. “ I thought you 
might want it.” 

He came to them from the outer world; 
they asked him for news. 
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“Things are awful, my lord,” he said, 
quietly. But there was a strange ring in his 
voice. “ They’re awful; I can’t tell you all 
that’s going on. ’Tis madness. There are 
awful things being done ; fires, murders, and 
horrible screams about I was in Trafalgar 
Square and folks cried out suddenly, ‘ Light! 
Light! ’ Something broke in the fog over¬ 
head and a great light shone. People cried 
out, and then—then the fog came down 
again. Terror is in us all, but many have 
broken into liquor shops and are drunk; the 
whole town’s mad.” 

“Oh, will it last?” asked Julia. “What 
do the papers say ? ” 

There were no papers ; there was nothing, 
said Crabb. The very electric lights were 
out; it seemed no one worked, no one could 
work. There was a blind mob in the 
streets, and all were lost. They sought to 
escape, and knew not which way to run. 
When he had finished Lady Semple fainted, 
falling into her daughter’s arms. Julia 
and Mrs. Bentley took hold of her, and 
Crabb and Bentley and Lord Gervase went 
apart. 

“ What’s to be done ? ” asked Lord Gervase, 
in a kind of despair. 

“ Nothing but wait, my lord,” said Bentley. 

“ Could you lead us out of London, 
Crabb?” asked Lord Gervase. 

“ I don’t know more than my beat and a 
bit over,” said Crabb. “ What I know I 
know like the inside of my hat, but beyond 
it there’s a sort of blackness for me. But 
I’ll get you food.” 

“ How did you get what you brought?” 
asked Bentley. 

“ Out of an open shop,” said Crabb. 
“ There was a dead man in it.” 

They said nothing for a time. 

“ Folks are going mad and jumping into 
the river,” said Crabb. “ And I heard 
women shrieking awfully. Wicked people 
are about. There’s fires already here and 
there.” 

“ What can we do ? ” asked Lord Gervase. 

“ It can’t last,” said Bentley. 

“ Why can’t it ? ” asked Crabb, after a 
pause. 

“ It might last a week, eh ? ” said Bentley; 
“ or— or more ? ” 

“ Where’s London’s food to come from ? 
Where are folks to find it ? ” asked Crabb. 
“ In three days they’ll be eating each other. 
I heard horrid things said in the dark by 
blind voices, my lord. They gave me the 
shivers and shake^.’f | 

“ flNfflfei m: ^ ntle y ? ” asked 
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Lord Gervase, in a shaken voice- " Could 
we—could we use it ? We must get Lady 
Semple out of this; we must, or she will die 3 ^ 
It was in a store close by the gas-works, 
but Bentley couldn’t find it. Crabb said he 
knew the gas-works if Bentley could find 
the place in whioh the balloon was. 


" But what will you do with it, my lord?” 

“ Go up in it and out of this, and drift 
away,” said Lord Gervase. "It could be 
done,’ 1 

“Will there be any gas left?" asked 
Bentley, and then he dapped his thigh as if 
he thought of something* 
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“ What is it, Bentley ? ” 

“There’ll be none working at the gas¬ 
works, my lord! ” 

“ No ? ” 

“ Crabb and I will go down and turn off 
the supply if we can,” said Bentley; “ turn it 
off before it’s gone.” 

“ Do it,’.’ said Lord Gervase; “ this is 
horrible—my eyes ache. It’s driving me mad. 
Poor Julia! ” 

“ Will you help me, Crabb ? ” asked Bentley. 

So they went out together, and passed 
murder in the streets, and saw the glare of 
fires, and heard awful things. And Bentley 
was blind. But Crabb had eyes in his mind. 
So at last they came to the works, and smote 
on the door to see if by happy chance there 
were any there. The watchman came 
running; he had lost his nerve, and cried as 
he held to them, telling how the men had 
left him all alone. But he lived there, and 
they had their homes elsewhere. 

“ What gas have you left ? ” they asked 
him, and when he could answer he said that 
one gasometer was half full, but that it went 
quickly. 

“ Come and turn it off, so -that it won’t 
waste any more,” cried Bentley. And they 
turned it off, knowing they brought bitter 
darkness to many. But Crabb said he would 
bring food to the watchman, and he was 
easier in his mind. 

“ London’s being destroyed,” said the 
watchman. “ I hear dreadful things.” 

“ Dreadful things are being done,” said 
Crabb. “ But dreadful things are always 
being done, my lad. I’m not so blind I 
can’t see that.” 

“This is blindness,” said the watchman. 
“ I can’t smoke even. ’Tis dreadful. Shall 
we all die?” 

“ Some day,” said Crabb. “ I can see 
that.” 

And he and Bentley tried to find the store 
where the balloon was, and, in trying, Crabb 
once got lost and said so. Bentley’s blood 
ran cold, for Crabb was his sight, his life, and 
the life of those he loved. For he loved not 
only his wife, but Gervase North and Julia 
Semple, since they were made to be loved, 
both of them, and Bentley was kind-hearted. 

Yet Crabb found himself again, and they 
went back to the Square without discovering 
the balloon shed. 

“ We’ll try to-morrow,” said Crabb. 

They tried next day and failed. 

They tried the next day—and still failed. 
But Crabb brought them food, very fine 
food, wonderful things in pots and jars. 


“ I went up to Piccadilly and smashed a 
window for ’em,” said Crabb. “God’s truth 
I did. I hope they’re good. Is it too dark 
to see ? ” 

They, too, had no gas. 

“ We can taste,” they answered. But they 
tasted fog—fog thick, inspissated, yellow, a 
pasty fog. And they tasted horror, for there 
were lamentable voices in the streets, voicing 
death and murder. 

“ What’s this in the bottom of the sack ? ” 
asked Bentley, when he had taken out the 
jars and the fine glasses of preserved foods. 

“ Jewels, I think,” said Crabb, in a strange 
voice. “ I thought the ladies might like 
’em. I found ’em on the pavement in an 
open bag, and by the feel of ’em thought 
they might be di’monds. And I passed 
another shop and smashed the window and 
grabbed a handful. Why not ? Who wants 
’em ? London’s dying. But you’ve your 
balloon.” 

Again a heavy silence fell on them. Crabb 
went away—he wanted news, he said. So 
he went lightly through the gloom, the paste 
of darkness and night. London was like the 
Pit: it was silent, but in the silence were 
cries. Horses lay dead; others wandered 
loose. There were fires in the streets, 
made of smashed vehicles ; gloomy shadows 
burnt themselves and cooked horseflesh by 
the leaping hidden flames; some danced 
drunkenly and fell in the fires. Many 
offered golden loot for food, jewels for a 
mouthful, and went about hunting. They 
said—voices said —that the river was thick 
with floating corpses already, and fires 
increased. Out of the night came the mad 
shrieks of women and the wildest laughter. 
Dying men played with death and fell on fire 
and crime and the awfullest disasters. Some 
went madly crying for their wives and 
daughters, their little children and their old 
people who were lost. In churches they 
prayeda blind organist made mad music to 
Heaven in a church that Crabb passed. For 
him a madman blew. 

“ ’Tis an awful strange world,” said Crabb. 
“ Darkness fell on me years ago. But this 
city’s blind.” 

Some he spoke to were quiet and some 
wild. They told him rumours—the strangest. 
It was wonderful how rumours went in the 
dark. Wild crowds were marching east and 
west and south and north, or trying to march. 
But few had any guidance. ’Twas said one 
man had a compass and led a thousand to 
the river and there fell in. The parks were 
full of wiiifierers. Rich people offered 
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thousands from windows, and were slain for 
money that the slayers could not find. One 
man lighted a fire with bank notes. A voice 
said that men were in the Bank, in all the 
banks, stealing the sacks of gold. The 
pavements were slippery with a thick fluid, 
and the dead lay everywhere. Folks drank 
at the river and fell in. They threw them¬ 
selves from windows and fell on blind 
wanderers. 

The railways were quiet; nothing moved 
there. Ships were deserted in the lower 
river. The telegraphs were quiet; men fled 
from them. The telephone exchanges were 
empty. The outside world had deserted 
London and cut it off. It was sunk in a 
pit; it lay at the bottom of a well. And 
these things Crabb gathered up and, going 
back to his friends, told them. But he 
brought them food and they ate in the dark¬ 
ness. He took them wine and they drank in 
the night. And they lost count of the days 
and the nights. But every day (or night) 
Bentley and Crabb sought for the place 
where the balloon was stored. 

On the tenth day they found it. That day 
Lady Semple seemed near to death. 

With infinite labour, though they had the 
help of the watchman, they took the balloon 
to the gas works, and then Lord Gervase 
came with them, leaving Julia with her sick 
mother. 

“ It’s our only chance, my darling,” he said, 
as he left her. 

He kissed her in the darkness, and kissed 
the dying woman—for, indeed, unless they 
got her out of darkness she was dead—and 
went away with Crabb and Bentley. 

With blind eyes they worked; their eyes 
ached and saw nothing; their hearts laboured, 
for the air was thick and foul, and ever fouler 
and thicker, since the fires of the town grew 
by the folly and madness of lost men. And 
once again for an hour it grew lighter over¬ 
head. They saw each other. Then the dark¬ 
ness fell again. With the help of the watch¬ 
man, now their slave and the slave of Crabb— 
who did the work of many and was the 
calmest of all —they started the inflating 
of the great balloon. In the blackness of 
things they had to use infinite care lest they 
should wound the gigantic ship which was 
to save them. Yet at last the monster 
commenced to grow wonderfully, like a 
huge toadstool in the night. As it grew 
it straightened out the gear, and they felt 
its proportions and recognised this and that 
and felt easier. 

“ \Ve shall get out*,” said Lord 


Gervase. He yearned to live. He was 
young and loved a woman, and the world 
was big for him and fine. But he found 
Bentley a bigger man than himself; and 
Crabb was bigger than either, though he had 
been no more than a soldier, wounded in a 
foolish fight in far-off India. He gave them 
courage to drink—he held up their hearts. 
For he loved the voice of Julia Semple, and 
remembered her gift, and was glad to help 
her and her lover. 

“ You shall want nothing after this, Crabb,” 
said Gervase. 

“ I shall want much, or little always,” re¬ 
turned Crabb, in a strange exaltation. For 
he had never loved a woman till now, 
though he had kissed many. And her 
whom he loved he could never kiss. 

The world outside was not their world. 
They were lost in London in the darkness, 
and were cut off. But the balloon grew and 
grew. And then it ceased to grow. There 
was no more gas. 

That night it was a little lighter (for it was 
night, though they knew it not), and the four 
men laboured in the works, and set the 
retorts going and made more gas. Crabb 
was a man of strength, and now he grew more 
strong. He held them up and laboured, and 
made the watchman, who was a poor creature, 
do all that he should do. He made him feel 
brave. This is the gift of the strong; the 
gift by which men know them. And at last 
the balloon stood up and tugged upon its 
ropes, made fast to an old boiler in the open 
space. 

“ It will carry—how many?” asked Crabb. 
This was a thing none had asked. It was a 
great balloon, built for a special race and 
for purposes of science, but it could not 
carry them all, and they knew it. 

Lord Gervase whispered to him. 

“ Five at the most, Crabb.” 

Including the watchman they were seven. 

“ I’ll stay, my lord,” said Crabb. “ I can 
get on by myself, as you see.” 

“You’re a brave man,” said Lord Gervase. 

He was more than a brave man, this poor 
blind fellow. But for him what would they 
have done ? By now they would have been 
dead. Through him they had one chance. 

But if Crabb stayed, who was the other to 
be? They fought it out that night in the 
flat among the three—Lord Gervase, Crabb, 
and Bentley. The women stayed apart in 
another room, where some feared Lady 
Semple was dying. 

“ I’ll stay witji |^iqsp w-^o can’t go,” said 
Crabb - He could 
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live* For him it was not dark. He had, 
as he said, eyes, and his strong and quiet 
mind could endure the horrors of which he 
* told them. They knew he never told half, 
but their minds told them the rest. 

" Let it be so, Crabb* You've saved us,” 
said Lord Gervase. “When this is over, ask 
what you like and you shall have it" 

11 Ill stay with Crabb, sir,” said Bentley* 
He too was brave, but his heart sank as lie 
spoke. 

41 Your wife must go, then ! ” 

“She must, 1 ' said Bentley* 

“ What about the watchman ?" asked 
Crabb* 

“ If I stay he can go,” said Bentley* “He 
has helped ; but for him we couldn't have 
filled the balloon. Let him go*” 

Bentley called to his wife* She came 
from the other flat and went to his voice, and 
leant upon him while he told her what they 
meant to do. She was a young girl still, no 
more than nineteen, and her soul was her 
husband’s in this hour. 

44 HI slay with you, Will,” 

They could not move her. For when they 
spoke urgently she laughed at them in scorn. 
Every reason they urged for her safety was 
one for her man's* 


“ Td rather die with him. Don’t say any 
more. Let the watchman go,’ 1 said she* 
Bentley kissed her in the darkness, which 
was lighted for him by her 'faith and love, 
and she wept upon his heart* 

“Take poor Lady Semple out of this place 
quickly,” she said, “or she will die*” 

They knew it was the truth* Lord Gervase 
spoke. 

“Then it's Lady Semple and Miss Semple, 
myself and the watchman* Yet the balloon 
might carry five. It’s a pity*” 

“ So much the better chance for you, my 
lord,” said Bentley* 

The higher they could rise the greater 
chance there was of getting an air-current to 
carry them away from London* But they 
knew there might be none* 

“ Lose no time,” said Crabb. He was the 
strongest there. 

They needed a strong man, for if the fog 
could be worse it was now worse indeed* 
The heavy smoke of many fires ran along 
the ground; nothing but the calm that 
destroyed them kept them from being 
destroyed. 

“ Let’s go now,” said Crabb. He carried 
I^ady Semple; works in his arms, and 
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“ Save my daughter, Crabb. I shall never 
get out alive.” 

“ We’ll save you both, and all of you, my 
lady,” said Crabb, cheerfully. 

“ Oh, it’s dreadful,” she moaned. “ Am I 
blind, Crabb ? I see nothing—nothing ! 
1 choice!” 

“ You’ll be in sunlight, God’s sunlight, in 
half an hour, my lady,” said Crabb. “ Up 
above this there’s light—there must be; 
think of it—fine sunlight shining such as 
I’ve not seen these ten years, since I saw it 
out in India. ’Tis a sun there, my lady. I 
remember shining temples, gold and marble. 
Oh, yes, there’s sunlight up above.” 

They came to the works and entered. 
The watchman greeted them nervously. 

“ You must take me, gentlemen ; you must 
take me,” he cried, fearfully. 

“Shut up,” said Crabb. “You’re going 
to be taken. Don’t act the cur.” 

But the watchman was half mad. There 
were thousands mad that hour in London, 
and tens of thousands would be. Yes, there 
.was sunlight up above, said Crabb. Oh, the 
brave man he was ! Could there be sunlight, 
or had the sun been put out ? 

They laid the sick woman in the car, and 
she rested her head upon Julia’s knees. The 
watchman .held to the basket-work and leapt 
in hurriedly. But Gervase North spoke with 
Crabb and Bentley. 

“ Stay here if you can, Crabb. You, 
Bentley, go back to your wife. She’ll be 
lonely. You’re both brave men—the bravest. 
I feel a cur to leave you. But you stay, 
Crabb. If there’s no wind up aloft we shall 
come down here — here ! You understand ? ” 

They understood and shook hands. 

“ I’d like to shake hands with Miss Julia, 
my lord,” said Crabb, in a queer, strained 
voice. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Lord Gervase. 

So Crabb spoke to the girl. 

“ Will you shake hands, miss ? ” 

Julia cried softly. 

“ Oh, yes ; you’re a brave man.” 

“ You said years ago, ‘ Poor blind man,’ ” 
said Crabb. He kissed her hand gently. 

“Good-bye, miss.” 

Gervase was in the car. 

“ You can let go, Crabb,” he said. “ Good¬ 
bye, Bentley; good-bye, Crabb.” 

“Good luck and God’s sunlight to you 
all,” said the blind man. 

He and Bentley let the rope run slowly, 
easing it off round a heavy pipe of iron that 
lay by the big boiler. 

“ I’m at the end of the rope,” said Crabb. 


“ Stand clear, Bentley. Good-bye, sir. Good¬ 
bye, miss.” 

The balloon was invisible, the car unseen ; 
the world was blank and awful. 

“ Let go,” said Gervase. 

He heard a far dim voice below him cry 
“ Good-bye,” and knew the earth had dropped 
away. He grasped Julia’s hand. Lady Semple 
fainted and was quiet. The watchman 
laughed. But Gervase looked up—up! 

Above him he saw something—a dimness, 
a blur, a space. It was almost black, but 
visible ; it was brown, it was yellow, and 
then grey. There was a dash of wonderful 
blue in it, and then they shot out into a 
magic and intolerable day of noon ! The 
sun shone upon them, and far below lay a 
wonderful cloud with sunlight on it. 

And the watchman giggled strangely. 
Julia shrank from him and held out her 
hand to her lover. They saw each other 
once more—their sight was their own again. 
But Gervase was grimed with the labour he 
had done ; she hardly knew him. Even his 
voice was strange. 

“ Thank God ! It’s wonderful! ” she said. 
He bent and kissed her. 

“My dearest! ” he answered. And Lady 
Semple moaned and woke. 

“ Where am I ? ” she asked. 

“ In the daylight,” said Gervase. 

“ The poor men who were left! ” cried Julia. 
She had never seen this Crabb with her eyes; 
she only knew him as a big shadow, a voice * 
that was strong and yet trembled when he 
spoke to her. She knew he was a hero, and 
knew, as women must know, that he loved 
her. He was in the darkness beneath them. 

But how wonderful the world was! The 
sun was glorious, the heaven above a perfect 
blue. The far cloud below was white, and 
yet in places a strange dun colour. It 
heaved and moved and rose and sank. Out 
of it came strange pillars of yellow clouds. 

“What are they?” asked Julia, pointing 
into the void. 

“ Fires,” said her lover. He wondered if 
the balloon moved, and could not see that it 
did. There was no speck of cloud above 
them to say if the air moved. 

Far away from the city, to the east and 
west, they saw a shining gleam of the river. 
The great cloud rested only on the town. 
They saw far off blue hills, and the far, far 
country adorned with happy little towns. 
Wrath lay only on the city; far away was 
peace. The lower river was full of ships. 
The outer world wondered at the end pf 
things. 
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They rose no farther. 

And they did not move. 

Gervase grasped j Lilia’s 
hand. 

“You're brave, my 
dear ?” 

It was a question, and 
she knew it. 

u What is it, Gervase ? M 

“ VVe don’t move, Julia. 

Neither up nor away from 
here, 11 

“What does that 
mean ? n 

She saw how grave he 
looked, 

“ What does it mean ? ” 

“ You're brave and will 
be/ 1 he said. 

So she understood. He 
knew the balloon was 
slowly sinking, Perhaps 
there was a little leak in 
it. 

They came slowly, 
very slowly, from the 
heights. But still the 
watchman chuckled, for 
he watched no longer. 

The golden cloud heaved 
close beneath them. 

“We're going down, 
down,” said the lovers. 

It was as though a ship 
sank in a turbid sea, A 
little grey cloud gathered 
about them. The sun 
lost its golden clear sharp¬ 
ness. And the watchman 
saw it and watched, and ceased to laugh, 

** Do we go down again, sir? n he asked. 

“ Aye/* said Gervase. I^ady Semple heard 
him, but saw nothing. The light of day grew 
dim. It was as though night fell about them. 
The sun went out and darkness gathered 
where they sank. They breathed uneasily 
and sank into utter blackness. 

Down below Crabb waited, quietly won¬ 
dering. He had taken Bentley home and 
had come back to the works by himself. 
He sat quiet as a stone—hoping, happy and 
unhappy. She was, at any rate, in sunshine. 
He thanked what gods there were for that 
The time went Perhaps a wind blew high 
up in the sunlight! 

As he waited he heard a little sharp cry 
like that of a bat, and then a sudden rushing 
sound, and the flat sound of something 
striking earth not many yards from him. It 


W H AT AWH THEY? ASKKU JL-LIA, POINTING IN TO THE VOID. 

was very horrible, for what fell was soft— 
humanly soft—and he knew it. He groped 
his way to where the thing fell, and his 
hands were wet when he touched it, and his 
heart failed him. IiuL he felt again, and 
knew it was a man, or had been one, and 
not a woman. He felt a beard. It was the 
watchman. He sat by the body—by the 
wreck of the body — and wondered. 
Had Lord Gervase thrown him out? That 
was possible. Anything was possible. Or 
perhaps the man had gone mad. He knew 
he was unbalanced. There were few wholly 
sane in the great city. But if the balloon 
had been coming down, it must have 
ascended again. 

“ I'll wait/' said Crabb. How long he 
waited he did not know. No clocks chimed. 
He had no sense of the hours ; there was no 
light for him or for any. But at last—at last 
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—he heard a far dim voice. It was not in 
the street, for now none came there, or if they 
came they cried lamentably. It was far 
above him. The next moment he heard the 
faint light impact of the car; heard it rebound 
lightly and come down again, not twenty 
yards from where it had ascended. 

“ Is that you, my lord ? ” he asked. 

A voice within two yards of him answered, 
“ Yes, Crabb.” 

“ I’m sorry, sorry, my lord.” 

“ It can’t be helped,” said Gervase. “ Did 
you hear anything fall, Crabb ? ” 

“ Aye, my lord.” 

“The watchman went mad and jumped 
out. We rose again, but sank once more. 
There’s no wind up there, Crabb. And Lady 
Semple’s dead, Crabb.” 

Crabb heard Julia Semple weeping quietly, 
but he found a sheet of iron and dragged it 
over the hollow in which the watchman’s 
body lay before he went to the car. 

“ Make the ropes fast, Crabb," said Lord 
Gervase. 

Then they lifted Julia and her dead mother 
from the car. They laid the body apart. 

“ God help us,” said feervase. “ Where’s 
Bentley ? ” 

“ With his wife,” stud Crabb. 

“We must keep the balloon full and try 
again,” said Gervase. Crabb brought Bentley, 
and his wife came with him. The men fired 
the retorts and made more gas with infinite 
labour. Once more the balloon, which had 
become limp and flaccid, stood up boldly. 
There were five of them left. The car could 
carry five, but even with four they had done 
nothing. Before they did anything else they 
buried Lady Semple, and heaped earth upon 
the battered watchman. They thought then 
that it was day. 

“ We must go,” said Gervase. 

Crabb stood apart once more, but Julia 
Semple spoke. 

“ Let Crabb come.” 

“ Oh, no, miss.” 

“ You must come, or. I will not go.” 

She took the blind man by the arm. 

“ Yes ; come, Crabb. We owe everything 
to you,” said Gervase. 

“ I’ll come, then,” said Crabb. His voice 
was strained. They remembered it after¬ 
wards. Some folks have gifts in their voices : 
they mark the power of their nature, the 
strength of them. 

Before they went up they lightened the car 
of every superfluous thing and cut away the 
guide-rope. They took little food with them, 
anH »ven cast away their boots. 


“ It’s our last chance, Bentley,” said Lord 
Gervase. “ We can’t make more gas, Crabb 
says.” 

They got into the car again. 

“ I’ll cut the rope, my lord,” said Crabb. 

“ Aye,” said Gervase. 

“ Are we ready ? ” 

“Yes.” 

Crabb cut the rope, and they rose. But 
overhead the darkness was intense. 

“ We came through black and dun and 
yellow and grey before,” said Gervase. “ And 
then the light—the light! ” 

Now they breathed again and saw a faint 
greyness, and then stars sparkling suddenly 
in deep dark blue, and far away to the west 
a thin, thin moon. It was night, the dark 
hour before the dawn. Towns shone with 
lights far below them, sparkling on the 
horizon. 

“ It’s night still,” they said. 

Even as they spoke they saw in the east 
a little grey flame of dawn, a faint whiteness, 
a growth as of a lily opened. 

“ There’s the day ! ” 

“ I wish I could see it,” said Crabb. 

“Poor blind man,” said Julia, and she 
pressed his big hand. 

“ That’s better than gold, missy. Oh, if 
I could see your face! ” said Crabb. 

“ I’ve never seen yours,” she said, softly. 

But the dawn rose like a magic palm in a 
desert. There was gold in the flame of it, 
and a heart of gold, and the upper limb of 
the sun grew out of the east, and she saw 
Crabb at last. Grimed though he was by 
labour she saw a strangely carved lace, which 
was very calm and strong. The lids upon his 
sightless eyes were full and hid them. His 
mouth was like that of some strange Egyptian. 
It had power in it, and resolution. 

“ I see you now, Crabb,” she said to 
him. 

The others looked at the dawn. Mrs. 
Bentley wept softly. 

“ If I could only see you ! May I touch 
your face, missy ? ” 

She raised his hand to it and he felt its 
sweet, soft contours. 

“ You must be very beautiful,” he mur¬ 
mured. Then he said to Lord Gervase :— 

“ Do we still rise, my lord ? ” 

“ I think so, Crabb,” Gervase answered. 

“ Look up, my lord. Is there a cloud 
above us ? ” 

High in the zenith there was a faint wisp 
of vapour in a cool current. 

“ That cloud abovej poyes, my lord,” said 
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“ We don't move,” said Gervase, dully. 
u Tis a thousand feet above us.” 

iL Can we cast out anything ? ” said Crabb, 
in an eager voice. 

They cast out some clothes—aye, and 
some food and water. 

“ It s not enough,” said Gervase, “ But 
there's a strong current high above us.” 

“Oh, there's enough,” said Crabb. 

But they only stared at him. 

** You're blind, Crabb.” 

“ I can see things,” said Crabb. “ I see 
if we go down we shall not rise again, I see 
that—and more.” 

He bent his head to Julia, 

“ You see me, missy? Will you remember 
me?” 


£< Oh, yes, Crabb.” 

He stood up and held the edge of the 
car. 

“ Sit down, man !" cried Bentley. 

But he stared at the warmth of the sun, 
which he felt upon his pallid cheek. 

“ Oh, the sun's good, though I cannot see 
it ! And I've a sense of light in me ! Good- 
bye, missy.” 

He said that to Julia, and ere they 
knew what he did he threw himself from 
the car. 

They saw his body fall, and Julia shrieked 
vainly. He fell into the cloud, but the 
balloon rose and entered the great wind of 
the upper air. And the heavy cloud below 
them slipped to the east 
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MR. S. H. SIME AND HIS WORK. 

By E. S. VALENTINE. 


T is easy to seek after what 
is at once grotesque and 
art,” once wrote a great 
critic; “it is much more 
difficult to find it,” Mr, 
Sidney Si me, one of the 
ablest draughtsmen of the day, has not 
sought after the grotesque; he has not, 
indeed, found it—the grotesque has found 
him. 

“ What I do,” he said to me, as we sat 
together in his studio in a remote corner of 
Surrey, surrounded by a truly marvellous 
collection of sketches in oil, ink, and water¬ 
colour—“ what I do I don’t do consciously. 
I'm speaking now of my ideas, I have a 
natural inherent bent towards mystery, and 
things must appear to be touched with what 
I may call the * bogey wand J or — well, I 
simply don’t see them ! I do not remember 
a time when I did not 
make drawings—of 
sorts. Like Traddles 
I was much addicted 
to skeletons, likewise 
to ghosts and devils!” 

Mr. Sime is, both 
in character and per¬ 
son, as far removed 
as possible from the 
dreamy, decadent, 
degenerate type of 
artist. He springs 
direct from the com¬ 
mon people, just as 
William Blake did - 
and, strange as it may 
appear, there are 
many points of 
physical resemblance 
between himself and 
Blake. Weird and 
charged with occult 
significance as many 
of his designs are, 

Sime is a humorist— 
and, moreover, a man 
absolutely without 
pose. 

“I'm afraid,” he 
says, “the general 
public want what is obvious and instantly 
understood- The age is a commercial one, 
and everyone is so busy making money that 


few people have the time to acquire a taste for 
what is really good in art. But I am not 
going to rail at the public or call the man in 
the street a tyrant. I have acquired a 
competence and don’t now depend, thank 
Heaven* on his suffrage. He wants some¬ 
thing he can fathom at once and throw 
aside. If an artist’s work can't be under¬ 
stood at once people think he is posing. 
Well, perhaps he is posing- I’m not. 

“No; I don't draw from models. As I 
am not a draughtsman in a technical sense, 
I cannot say that any one of my drawings is 
worse than another from a South Ken¬ 
sington point of view. I like to draw things 
which tickle my own fancy—but let me be 
quite frank with you; I really think farming 
or sailoring better occupations for a grown 
man.” 

After this burst of candour we talked 
about Mr. Si rue’s first 
Metropolitan appear¬ 
ance in the pages of 
Pick - Me - Up, when 
he succeeded Mr. 
Raven Hill, and pro¬ 
duced drawings which 
created an instant 
sensation. Yet they 
were as different from 
the drawings since 
associated with his 
genius as can well 
be imagined. He 
began by caricatur¬ 
ing popular actors 
and music-hall 
fa vou rites. “It 
took me some time 
to study an actors 
mannerisms so as to 
give a characteristic 
picture of him. I 
usually visited a 
piece two or three 
times before making 
my finished sketch. 
At the first visit I 
would study hts face 
from the stalls ; at the 
second visit I might 
consider him from a dark corner of the pit, 
noting his peculiarities of gesture and attitude.” 

Once Mr, Siibd gavd his impressions of the 
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house from the stage while the inimitable 
Dan Leno was delivering one of his mono^ 
logues ; in other words, how the audience 
must have appeared to the comedian* 

But all this kind of work was before Mr. 
Sime became a daring adventurer in strange 
tracts of country—Dreamland, Fairyland, the 


395 

more than a suggestion of pain and disease* 
But, apart from iris temperament, his 
technique was extraordinary, I think he 
has influenced almost every man who is 
drawing to-day. The same, of course, may 
be said of Japanese art,” As a consequence, 
people charged Mr. Sime with being morbid* 



11 HOW THE AUDIENCE APPEARED TO DAN I.ENO + 
(Reproduced by county of The Sketch .) 


Netherworld, and Utopia. At first, as he 
confesses, he did not know how to express 
himself in terms which the public would 
understand. He tried Aubrey Beardsley as 
a guide. He has even tried Forain* 

u Beardsley’s work was generally morbid, 
and he introduced often into his drawings 


Then there is that series of drawings of 
the Netherworld and the serener atmosphere 
of Elysium which brought the artist fame. 
W ho that has ever seen it can forget “ The 
Gate of Heaven,” through which the rich man 
has perforce to pass ? How can so corpulent 
a soul pass through a portal so straitened? 
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Is there any draughtsman living who could 
design anything weirder nr more grotesque 
than that which Mr. Sime has wrought 
specially for The Strand, and to which he 
gives the title of ** The Squidg "? 

The whole presentment reeks of humour, 


across the chasm leading to the captive 
balloon, wherein the gardener goes and 
fetches and carries for his egregious master. 

All this is pure Sime—Sime for the nursery 
as well as for our own lighter moments* 

As a further example of Mr, Sime’s peculiar 



11 THE GATE OK HEAVEN/' 
(Reproduced by courtesy of T/u Slii ’i-) 


as well as of the ingenious fantasy of night¬ 
mare, Pass but a glance at the smirking 
monster that never was on sea or land, 
crouched on the summit of his rocky diff, 
and then regard the serious absurdities of 
the rest of the picture-—the Squidg’s gar* 
dener, raking up a crop of pebbles which 
grow upon the fertile adamant; the bridge 


talents, take note of his drawing, u An Illus¬ 
tration to an Unknow n Tale.*' (See page 398,) 
Obviously such a tale would be unknown. 
Who would undertake to lit a story to such 
pictorial licence as this? Is it a gorilla, is it 
some extraordinary type of baboon, or is it a 
new type of cannibal ? The contents of the 
saucepan 1 joint lb the latter solution; but we 
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are only certain of one thing, and that is the 
drawing is pore Sime again. 

Mr. Sime himself suggests the following 
wording as descriptive of the picture* wording 
as truly explicit as the picture itself 


heeded by me, absorbed as I was—for how 
long I know not—in a profound and fatal 
curiosity, , * , jr 

Obviously, nothing in prose or verse could 
be more clear. 



il * * * The sudden discovery of that in¬ 
famous den—that renowned and impregnable 
stronghold, the fear and envy of universal 
wizardry—not only drowned my memory of 
the quest* it involved me in perilous side 
issues. The malevolence underlying the 
Fophoffs hospitable greeting passed urv 


Again, what an amount of tragi comedy 
there is in “ The Dream of the Woman of 
Char.* 1 (See page 400,) The true nightmare 
touch is evinced both in the weirdness of the 
charwoman’s surroundings and in the agony 
of her plaintive cry—“ I dreamed I was the 
Woman of Chw, and that it was my task to 
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scrub tlie endless and gigantic stairs which 
are neither here nor there, I had no water, 
but my tears fell In great abundance, and 
there was an occasional shower of rain; so I 
worked frantically, and the lather grew and 
grew, But despair overcame me when I 


resorts both to Nature and to books, I 
asked him to whom he most owed inspiration. 

u I owe everything to omnivorous and 
indiscriminate reading,” he replied ; 41 but 
perhaps if I mention Poe, Heine, De 
Quincey, it will give you some indication 



AN ILLUSTRATION TO AN UNKNOWN TALE." 
(Rcprodviced by courtesy of The 1'a/hr.) 


realized the hideous mockery of the situa¬ 
tion —The stairs were made of soap I ” 

The expression Mr* Sime gives to the 
charwoman—caught just as she makes her 
momentous discovery—is too delicious to 
need description. 

Although essentially imaginative, Mr* Sime 


of my preferences in literature* And Meredith 
—above all, Meredith." 

Periodically Mr. Sime emerges from the 
remote and picturesque seclusion of the little 
village of Worplesdon and plunges into fhe 
heart of London. There he frequents caf^s, 
music-halls, and other prosaic places where 
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the man in the street loves to congregate, 
keeping his eyes, if not his note-book, open 
It is curious, perhaps almost incredible, 
that the idea fora **Squidg" or a “Zoom” 
should be evolved by the artist through 
scanning the comparatively prosaic faces of 
his fellow-men. Hut Mr. Sime reads between 
the lines in the Book of Life. 


found in the landscapes of Mr, MacWh.rter 
or Mr + Leader. One upon which he is now 
at work, entitled “Wild Beast Wood,” depicts 
a moonlit, tree-dotted slope, taken from the 
height of some giant pine or the back of a 
mighty roc. The impression is one of eerie, 
wind-swept silence, and this despite the herd 
of gaunt black wolves who with blazing eyes 



* THK ZOOM." 

(Reproduced by courtesy of The Sketch^ 


" I reproduce faces, when I want human 
faces, from memory. When I am travelling 
I often make a study of the people in the 
railway carriage, and 1 can draw them all 
from memory when I get home.” 

little as his most ardent admirers suspect 
it, Mr, Si me is a painter in oils, much addicted 
to landscape. He is fondest of wild Scottish 
Highland or Welsh scenery, which, coming 
under the magic of his brush, takes on a 
weird and “wicked” quality not at all to be 


noiselessly steal across the open. (Sec next 
page.) Almost involuntarily I exclaimed:— 
“ Behold, there is your masterpiece ! ” 

Sirne — “the man Sime as he used 
invariably to be called in the pages of Pick- 
Me- Up —smiled an indulgent smile, 

“ Masterpiece ? 1 haven't had time to 

attempt a masterpiece. But I’ll show you 
something which is giving me more trouble 
than anythingper did attempt,” 

EfflftisiTtwMesli the c,oth ™ 
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“THE DREAM OF THE WOMAN OF CHAR/' 
(Reproduced by courtesy of Thi Sketch *) 
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IXPEjtTuitnAQLH Roatma* \ u ILiud up yer rod f man ! Ye have J m !— ye have 'ni ! "■ 
(Reproduced by the special permi^ion of the ProprieLurs of Punch,) 


removed, revealing a 
perfect riot of vivid 
colour and bizarre 
shapes. It is intended 
to represent a scene 
from Poe's “The 
Masque of the Red 
Death,” and will be 
one of a triad of pic 
lures. One may safely 
predicate of this 
ach ievement that 
when it comes to be 
exhibited, at the Royal 
Academy or elsewhere, 
it will make all the 
other paintings in its 
immediate c n t ou rage 
appear somewhat flat, 
pale, and uninspired. 

Mr. Si me has also 
been a contributor to 
Punch The specimen 
of his work in that 
paper reproduced 
above has the rare 



distinction of being a 
funny picture, apart 
from the merit of the 
joke. 

Mr* S i m e has, 
amongst other dis¬ 
tinctions, enjoyed that 
of being caricatured 
by Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
It says much for the 
elder artist's magnan¬ 
imity that, in spite of 
this performance, he 
can yet declare warmly, 
“ Max is the only 
caricaturist we have!” 
This was not uttered 
in the spirit of one 
i 11 ustrious vict im f 
whose comment was, 
“If there were another 
Max, or if Max had 
Sime's skill in draughts¬ 
mans hip, England 
would be intolerable 
for some of us l ,J 


CARICATURE SKETCH OK MR. $. H. m*M 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

HR news that Mrs* Chinnery 
had taken a house of her own 
and was anxious to let rooms 
gave Robert Vyner an idea 
which kept him busy the 
whole of one morning, He 
broached it next day to Hartley, hut, finding 
him hopelessly divided between joy and 
nervousness, he took the matter into his own 
hands and paid a visit to Tranquil Vale, the 
result of which he communicated with some 
pride to Joan Hartley the same afternoon. 

“ It was my own idea entirely/ 1 he said, 
modestly. “ Some people would call it 
an inspiration, Directly I heard that Mrs, 
Chinnery was anxious to let rooms I thought 
of your children. I mentioned the idea to 
your father, and escaped an embrace by a 
hair's breadth. I was prepared to remind 
him that * Absence makes the heart grow 

Copyright 190ft,. by W. W. Jacobs, in 


fonder/ and to follow it up with 4 Distance 
lends enchantment to the view *; but it was 
unnecessary. It will be a great thing for 
Mrs. Chinnery. 11 

Miss Hartley looked thoughtful 
“And you/’ said Robert, reproachfully, 

“If father is satisfied- ** began Miss 

Hartley. 

“ 1 Satisfied 1 is a cold and inadequate word/* 
said Robert, “ He was delighted. He could 
not have been more pleased if I had told him 
that the entire five had succumbed to an 
attack of croup. I left my work to look after 
itself to come and give you the news/ 1 

“ You are very kind,” said Joan, after some 
consideration. 

“It is a good thing for all concerned,” 
said Robert. 11 It is a load o(T my mind. 
The very last time I was here I was interrupted 
at a most critical moment by the entrance of 

Miss Trimbl&fftiinal from 
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“ And now, instead of coming here to 
see them, you will have to go to Mrs. 
Chinnery’s,” said Joan. 

“ When I want to,” said Mr. Vyner, with 
a forced smile, as the twins came rushing 
into the room. “ Yes.” 

The exodus took place three days after¬ 
wards, to the entire satisfaction of all con¬ 
cerned. Tranquil Vale alone regarded the 
advent of the new-comers with a certain 
amount of uneasiness ; the joy of Ted 
and the twins when they found that there 
was a river at the bottom of the garden 
threatening to pass all bounds. In a state 
of wild excitement they sat on the fence and 
waved to passing craft, until in an attempt to 
do justice to a larger ship than usual Miss 
Gertrude Trimblett waved herself off the 
fence on to the stones of the foreshore below. 

Captain Sellers, who had been looking on 
with much interest, at once descended and 
rendered first aid. It was the first case he 
had had since he had left the sea, but after 
a careful examination he was able to assure 
the sufferer that she had broken her right leg 
in two places. The discovery was received 
with howls of lamentation from both girls 
until Dolly, blinded with her tears, happened 
to fall over the injured limb and received in 
return two such hearty kicks from it that the 
captain was compelled to reconsider his 
diagnosis, and after a further examination 
discovered that it was only bent. In quite a 
professional manner he used a few technical 
terms that completely covered his dis¬ 
comfiture. 

It was the beginning of a friendship which 
Tranquil Vale did its best to endure with 
fortitude, and against which Mrs. Chinnery 
fought in vain. In the company of Ted and 
the twins Captain Sellers renewed his youth. 
Together they discovered the muddiest places 
on the foreshore, and together they borrowed 
a neighbour’s boat and sailed down the river 
in quest of adventures. With youth at the 
prow and dim-sighted age at the helm they 
found several. News of their doings made 
Hartley congratulate himself warmly on their 
departure. 

“ Mrs. Chinnery is just the woman to 
manage them,” he said to Joan, “andTruefitt 
tells me that having children to look after has 
changed her wonderfully.” 

Miss Hartley, with a little shiver, said she 
could quite understand it. 

“ I mean for the better,” said her father. 
“ He said she is getting quite young and 
jolly again. And he told me that young 
Saunders is there a good deal.” 


Miss Hartley raised her eyebrows in mute 
interrogation. 

“ He pretends that he goes to see George,” 
said her father, dropping his voice, “ but 
Truefitt thinks that it is Jessie. I suppose 
Trimblett won’t mind; he always thought a 
lot of Saunders. I don’t know whether you 
ought to interfere.” 

“ I ? ” said Joan, flushing. “ Certainly not. 
What has it got to do with me ? ” 

“ Well, I just mentioned it,” said Hartley ; 
“although I suppose Mrs. Chinnery is mostly 
responsible while they are with her. I am 
writing to tell Trimblett that the children are 
at Tranquil Vale. When he comes back 
perhaps he will make other arrangements.” 

“ Very likely,” said his daughter, absently; 
“ or perhaps he will marry Mrs. Chinnery.” 

Mr. Hartley, who was at supper, put down 
his knife and fork and sat eyeing her in very 
natural amazement. “Marry Mrs. Chinnery?” 
he gasped ; “ but how can he ? ” 

“ I mean,” said Joan, with a sudden 
remembrance of the state of affairs—“I mean 
if anything should happen to me.” 

Mr. Hartley finished his supper and, draw¬ 
ing his chair up to the fire, sat smoking in 
thoughtful silence. 

“ And if anything happens to Trimblett, 
perhaps you will marry again,” he said at last. 

Miss Hartley shook her head. “ I am not 
afraid of that,” she said, ambiguously. 

Her confidence was put to the test less 
than a fortnight later by an unexpected visit 
from Mr. Robert Vyner, who, entering the 
room in a somewhat breathless condition, 
accepted a chair and sat gazing at her with an 
air of mysterious triumph. 

“ I’m the bearer of important news,” he 
murmured. “ Despatches from the front. 
You’ll hear all about it from your father when 
he comes home, but I wanted to be the first 
with it.” 

“ What is the matter ? ” inquired Joan. 

Mr. Vyner looked shocked. “All im¬ 
portant news, good or bad, should be 
broken gently,” he said, reproachfully. “ Do 
you know any Scotch ? ” 

“ Scotch ? ” said the mystified Miss 
Hartley. 

Mr. Vyner nodded. “ ‘ The best-laid 
schemes o’ mice and men gang aft agley,’ ” 
he quoted, in a thrilling voice. “ Do you 
understand that ? ” 

“ I’ll wait till father comes home,” 
announced Miss Hartley, with some decision. 

“ There are other quotations bearing on 
the matter in hand," said Mr. Vyner, 
thoughtfully, “ but I have forgotten them. 
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At present I am thinking of you to the utter 
exclusion of everything else. Not that that 
is anything unusual. Far from it. To cut a 
long story short, Captain Trimblett has been 
left behind at San Francisco with malaria, 
and the mate has taken the ship on.” 

Miss Hartley gave a little cry of concern. 

“ He has had it before,” said Mr. Vyner, 
composedly, “ but he seems to have got it 
bad this time ; and when he is fit enough he 
is coming home. Now, what are you going 
to do?” 

“Poor Captain Trimblett!” said Joan. 
“ I am so sorry.” 

“ What are you going to do ? ” repeated 
Mr. Vyner, impressively. “ His children are 
at Salthaven, and he will live here because 
my father and I had practically decided to 
give him the berth of ship’s husband after 
this voyage. He will have it a little sooner, 
that’s all. Appropriate berth for a marrying 
man like that, isn’t it? Sounds much more 
romantic than marine superintendent.” 

“ I made sure that he would be away for 
at least two years,” said Joan, regarding him 
helplessly. 

“There is nothing certain in this world,” 
said Mr. Vyner, sedately. “ You should 
have thought of that before. The whole 
thing is bound to come out now. There are 
only two courses open to you. You might 
marry Captain Trimblett in reality-” 

“What is the other?” inquired Joan, as 
he paused. 

“The other,” said Mr. Vyner, slowly, and 
lowering his voice—“ the other stands before 
you. All he can urge in his favour is that 
he is younger than Trimblett and, as I have 
said on another occasion, without encum¬ 
brances.” 

“ If there is nothing more than that in his 
favour-” said Joan, turning away. 

“Nothing,” said Robert, humbly, “un- 
less_ M 

“Unless what?” 

“ Unless you know of anything.” 

Joan Hartley, her gaze still averted, shook 
her head. 

“Still,” said Mr. Vyner, with an air of 
great thoughtfulness, “a paragon would be 
awful to live with. Awful. Fancy marrying 
Bassett, for instance ! Fancy being married 
to a man you could never find fault with ! ” 

“ There is a third course open to me,” said 
Joan, turning round. “I could go away.” 

Mr. Vyner got up slowly and took a step 
towards her. “ Would you — would you 
sooner go away than stay with me?” he 
said, in a low voice. 

^ “ o 


“ I—I don’t want to go away,” said Joan, 
after a long pause. 

Mr. Vyner took two more steps. 

“ I’m so fond of Salthaven,” added Joan, 
hastily. 

“So am I,” said Robert. “It seems to 
me that we have a lot of ideas in common. 
Don’t you think it would simplify matters if 
you stayed at Salthaven and married me?” 

Joan eyed him gravely. “ I don’t think 
that it would simplify matters with your 
father,” she said, slowly. 

Mr. VyneFs fourth and last step took him 
to her chair. 

“Is that your only objection?” he mur¬ 
mured, bending over her. 

“ I might think of others—in time,” said 
Joan. 

Mr. Vyner bent a little lower, but so 
slowly that Miss Hartley was compelled to 
notice it. She got up suddenly and con¬ 
fronted him. He took both her hands in 
his, but so gently that she offered no re¬ 
sistance. 

“ That is a bargain,” he said, trying to 
steady his voice. “ I will soon arrange 
matters with my father.” 

Joan smiled faintly and shook her head. 

“ You’ll see,” said Robert, confidently. 
“ I’ve been a good son to him, and he knows 
it. And I always have had my own way. 
I’m not going to alter now. It wouldn’t be 
good for him.” 

“ You are holding my hands,” said Joan. 

“ I know,” said Mr. Vyner. “ I like it.” 

He released them reluctantly, and stood 
looking at her. Miss Hartley, after a brave 
attempt to meet his gaze, lowered her eyes. 
For a time neither of them spoke. 

“ I’m as bad as Trimblett,” said Robert 
at last. “ I am beginning to believe in fate. 
It is my firm opinion that we were intended 
for each other. I can’t imagine marrying 
anybody else, can you ? ” 

Miss Hartley, still looking down, made no 
reply. 

“ Silence gives consent,” said Robert, and, 
leaning forward, took her hands again. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Robert Vyner walked home slowly, trying 
as he went to evolve a scheme which should, 
in the first place, enable him to have his own 
way, and, in the second, cause as little trouble 
as possible to everybody. As a result of his 
deliberations he sought his father, whom he 
found enjoying a solitary cup of tea, and 
told him that he had been to Hartley’s with 
the news of Captaxi TriMblett’s illness. He 
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added, casually, that Mrs. Trimblett was 
looking remarkably well. And he spoke 
feelingly of the pleasure afforded to all 
right-minded people at being able to carry a 
little sympathy and consolation into the 
homes of the afflicted. 

Mr. Vyner, senior, sipped his tea. “She 
has got her father and the children if she 
wants sympathy,” he said, gruffly. 

Robert shook his head. “It’s not quite 
the same thing,” he said, gravely. 

“ The children ought to be with her,” said 
his father. “ I never understood why they 
should have gone to Mrs. Chinnery; still, 
that’s not my affair.” 

“ It was to assist Mrs. Chinnery, for one 
thing,” said Robert. “ And, besides, they 
were awfully in the way.” 

He heard his father put his tea cup down, 
and felt, rather than saw, that he was gazing 
at him with some intentness. With a pre¬ 
occupied air he rose and left the room. 

Satisfied with the impression he had made, 
he paid another visit to Hartley’s on the day 
following, and then, despite Joan’s protests, 
became an almost daily visitor. His assur¬ 
ance that they were duty visits, paid with 
a view to their future happiness, only served 
to mystify her. The fact that Hartley twice 
plucked up courage to throw out hints as to 
the frequency of his visits, and the odd 
glances with which Jiis father favoured him, 
satisfied him that he was in the right path. 

For a fortnight he went his way unchecked, 
and, apparently blind to the growing stiffness 
of his father every time the subject was 
mentioned, spoke freely of Mrs. Trimblett, 
and the beautiful resignation with which she 
endured her husband’s misfortunes. His 
father listened for the most part in silence; 
.but coming at last to the conclusion that 
there was nothing to be gained by that policy, 
he waited until his wife had left the dining¬ 
room one evening and ventured a solemn 
protest. 

“ She is a very nice girl,” said the delighted 
Robert, in a sullen voice. 

“Just so,” said his father, leaning towards 
a candle and lighting his cigar; “although 
perhaps that is hardly the way to speak of a 
married woman.” 

“And we have been friends for a long 
time,” said Robert. 

Mr. Vyner senior, coughed, dryly. 

“Just so,” he said again. 

“ Why shouldn’t I go and see her when I 
like ? ” said Robert, after a pause. 

“ She is another man’s wife,” said his 
father, “ and it is a censorious world.” 


Robert Vyner looked down at the cloth. 
“If she were not, I suppose there would be 
some other objection,” he said, gloomily. 

Mr. Vyner laid his cigar on the side of a 
plate and drew himself up. “ My boy,” he 
said, impressively, “ I don’t think I deserve 
that. Both your mother and myself would 
ha — always put your happiness before our 
own private inclinations.” 

He picked up his cigar again and, placing 
it in his mouth, looked the personification of 
injured fatherhood. 

“ Do you mean,” said Robert, slowly—“do 
you mean that if she were single you would 
be willing for me to marry her ? ” 

“ It is no good discussing that,” said Mr. 
Vyner, with an air of great consideration. 

“ But would you ? ” persisted his son. 

Mr. Vyner was a very truthful man as a 

rule, but there had been instances-He 

added another. 

“ Yes,” Ke said, with a slight gasp. 

Robert sprang up with a haste that over¬ 
turned his coffee, and, seizing his father’s 
hand, shook it with enthusiasm. Mr. Vyner, 
somewhat affected, responded heartily. 

“ Anything possible for you, Bob,” he said, 
fervently, “ but this is impossible.” 

His son looked at him. “ I have never 
known you to go back on your word,” he 
said, emphatically. 

“ I never have,” said Mr. Vyner. 

“ Your word is your bond,” said Robert, 
smiling at him. “ And now I want to tell 
you something.” 

“ Well ?” said the other, regarding him with 
a little uneasiness. 

“ She is not married,” said Robert, calmly. 

Mr. Vyner started up and his cigar fell 
unheeded to the floor. 

“ What ? ” he said, loudly. 

“ She is not married,” repeated his son. 

Mr. Vyner sank back in his chair again, 
and, looking down mechanically for his cigar, 
found it tracing a design on the carpet. 

“ Con found it! ” he said, fervently, as he 
stooped to recover it. He tossed it in his 
plate and, leaning back, glared at his son. 

“ Do you mean that she didn’t marry 
Trimblett?” he inquired, in a trembling voice. 

“Yes.” 

Mr. Vyner drew the cigar-box towards 
him, and selecting a cigar with great care 
nipped off the end and, having lighted it, 
sat smoking in grim silence. 

“ This is very extraordinary,” he said at 
last, avoiding his son’s eyes. 

“ I suppose she had a reason,” said 
Robert, in a nia'.ter of fact voice. 
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Mr, Vyner winced. He began to realize 
the true state of affairs, and sat trembling in 
impotent wrath. Then he rose and paced 
up and down the room. He thought of his 
veiled threats to Hartley, and the idea that 
his son should know of them added fuel to 
his anger, 

II You are of full age/* he said, bitterly, 
“and you have your own income— now. 11 

Robert flushed and then turned pale. 

“I will give that up if you wish, provided 
that you'll retain Hartley," he said, quietly, 

Mr. Vyner continued his perambulations. 
He smoked furiously, and muttered some¬ 
thing about “ forcing conditions upon him," 

II I can t leave Hartley in the lurch,” said 
his son, quietly. “ It J s not his fault. I can 
look after myself." 

Mr, Vyner stopped and regarded him. 
“Don't be a fool/' he said, shortly, “If it 
wasn't for your mother— — " 

His son repressed a smile by an effort, and 
began to feel more at ease. One of Mrs. 
Vyner's wifely privileges was to serve as an 
excuse for any display of weakness of which 
her husband might be guilty. 


“This pretended marriage will be a public 
scandal,” said Mr Vyner, frowning. “ What 
are you going to tell people ? " 

“Nothing/' said Robert 
“ Do you think it is conducive to discipline 
to marry the daughter of my chief clerk ? ” 
continued his father, 

Robert shook his bead. 

“No," he said, decidedly. “I have been 
thinking of that; It would be better to give 
him a small interest in the firm—equal to his 
salary, say.” 

Well aware of the uses of physical exercise 
at moments of mental stress, Mr, Vyner 
started on his walk again. He began to 
wonder whether, after all, he ought to consider 
his wife's feelings in the matter. 

“She is a very nice girl/' said Robert, 
after watching him for some time. ** I wish 
you knew her.” 

Mr. Vyner waved the remark away with a 
large, impatient hand. 

“She declined to marry me against your 
wishes/’ continued his son, “but now that 

you have given your consent-” 

The room suddmly became too small for 
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Mr. Vyner. He passed out into the hall, 
and a few seconds later his son heard the 
library door close with an eloquent bang. 
He shrugged his shoulders and, lighting a 
cigarette, sat down to wait. He was half¬ 
way through his third cigarette when the 
door opened and his father came into the 
room again. 

“ I have been talking to your mother,” 
said Mr. Vyner, in a stately fashion. “ She 
is very much upset, of course. Very. She 
is not strong, and I ha—we came to the 
conclusion that you must do as you please.” 

He stepped to the table and, with a 
trembling hand, helped himself to a whisky 
and soda. Robert took up a glass with a 
little claret in it. 

“ Success to the young couple,” he said, 
cheerfully. 

Mr. Vyner paused with the glass at his 
lips, and eyed him indignantly ; then, with 
a wooden expression of face—intended, pos¬ 
sibly, to suggest that he had not heard—took 
a satisfying drink. He placed the glass on 
the table, and turned to see his son’s out¬ 
stretched hand. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Captain Trimblett, by special arrangement 
with Mrs. Truefitt, was back again in his 
old quarters, and already so much improved 
in health that he was able to repel with 
considerable vigour the many inquirers who 
were anxious to be put in possession of the 
real facts concerning his pretended marriage. 
It was a subject on which the captain was 
dumb, but in some mysterious fashion it 
came to be understood that it was a device 
on the part of a self-sacrificing and chivalrous 
ship master to save Miss Hartley from the 
attentions of a determined admirer, she 
had met in London. It was the version 
sanctioned—if not invented—by Mr. Robert 
Vyner. 

It was a source of some little perturbation 
of spirit to Miss Jelks that the captain had 
been brought home by his faithful boatswain. 
Conduct based on an idea of two years’ 
absence had to be suddenly and entirely 
altered. She had had a glimpse of them 
both on the day of their arrival, but the fact 
that Mr. Walters was with his superior officer, 
and that she was with Mr. Filer, prevented 
her from greeting him. In the matter of his 
dismissal Mr. Filer met her more than half¬ 
way. 

“ Somebody ’ad to look arter ’im,” said 
Mr. Walters, referring to the captain, as he 
sat in Rosa’s kitchen the following evening, 


“ and he always ’ad a liking for me. Besides 
which I wanted to get ’ome and see you.” 

“ You have got it bad,” said Rosa, with a 
gratified titter. 

“ Look arter you I ought to ha’ said,” 
retorted Mr. Walters, glowering at her; “ and 
from wot I hear from Bassett it’s about time 
I did.” 

“Ho!” said Miss Jelks, taking a deep 
breath. “ Ho, really ! ” 

“ I had it out of ’im this morning,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Walters, eyeing her sternly. “ l 
waited for ’im as he come out of his ’ouse. 
He didn’t want to tell me at first, but when 
he found as ’ow he’d be late for the office if 
he didn’t, he thought better of it.” 

Miss Jelks leaned back in her chair with a 
ladylike sneer upon her expressive features. 

“ I’ll Bassett him,” she said, slowly. 

“ And I’ll Filer him" said Mr. Walters, not 
to be outdone in the coining of verbs. 

“ It’s a pity he don’t say these things to my 
face,” said Rosa. “ I’d soon let him know.” 

“ He’s going to,” said the boatswain, 
readily. “ I told ’im we'd meet him on 
Sunday arternoon by K egg’s boat - house. 
Then we’ll see wot you’ve got to say for 
yourself. Shut that door! D’ye want to 
freeze me?” 

“ I’ll shut it when you’re gone," said Rosa, 
calmly. “ Make haste, else I shall catch 
cold. I’ll go with you on Sunday afternoon 
—just so as you can beg my pardon—and 
after that I don’t want nothing more to do 
with you. You’d try the temper of a saint, 
you would.” 

Mr. Walters looked round the warm and 
comfortable kitchen, and his face fell. “ I 
ain’t going to judge you till I’ve heard both 
sides,” he said, slowly, and then, seeing no 
sign of relenting in Rosa’s face, passed out 
into the bleak night. 

He walked down to the rendezvous on 
Sunday afternoon with a well-dressed icicle. 
Miss Jelks only spoke to him once, and that 
was when he trod on her dress. A nipping 
wind stirred the surface of the river, and the 
place was deserted except for the small figure 
of Bassett sheltering under the lee of the 
boat-house. He came to meet them, and, 
raising a new bowler hat, stood regarding 
Miss Jelks with an expression in which com¬ 
passion and judicial severity were pretty 
evenly combined. 

“Tell me afore her wot you told me the 
other day,” said Mr. Walters, plunging at 
once into business. 

“ I would rather not,” said Bassett, adjust¬ 
ing his spectacles and looking from one to 
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the other, “ but in pursuance of my promise 
1 have no alternative.” . 

“ Fire away! ” commanded the boatswain. 
Bassett coughed, and then, in a thin but 
firm voice, complied. The list of Miss Jelks’s 
misdeeds was a long one and the day was 
cold, but he did not miss a single item. 
Miss Jelks, eyeing him with some concern 
as he proceeded, began to think that he must 
have eyes at the back of his head.. The 
boatswain, whose colour was deepening as he 
listened, regarded her with a lurid eye. 

“And you believe it all?” said Rosa, 
turning to him with a pitying smile, as Bassett 
concluded his tale. “ Why don’t he go on ? 
He ain’t finished yet” 

“Wot?” said Mr. Walters, with energy. 


wanted to take me to Marsham Fair and 
cried because I wouldn’t go.” 

. “ Eh ? ’’ gasped the boatswain, staring at 
the bewildered Bassett. 

“Ask him if he didn’t go down on his 
knees to me in Pringle’s Lane one day—a 
muddy day—and ask me to be his,” con¬ 
tinued the unscrupulous Rosa. “Ask him 
if he didn’t say I was throwing myself away 
on a wooden-headed boatswain with bandy 
legs.” 

• “ Bandy wot ? ” ejaculated the choking 
Mr. Walters, as he bestowed an involuntary 
glance at the limbs in question. 

“ I can assure you I never said so,” cried 
Bassett, earnestly. “ I never noticed before 
that they were bandy. And I never-” 



“ He ain’t told you about making love to 
me yet,” said Rosa. 

“ I didn’t," said the youth. “ I shouldn’t 
think of doing such a thing. It was all a 
mistake of yours.” 

Miss Jelks uttered a cruel laugh. “ Ask 
him whether he followed me like a pet dog,” 
she said, turning to the astonished boatswain. 
“ Ask him if he didn’t say he loved the 
ground my feet trod on. Ask him if he 


An enormous fist held just beneath his 
nose stopped him in mid-career. 

“ If you was only three foot taller and six 
or seven stun ’eavier,” said the palpitating 
boatswain, “ I should know wot to do with 
you.” 

“ I assure you-” began Bassett. 

“ If you say another word,” declared Mr. 
Walters, in grating accents, “ I’ll take you by 
the scruff of your little neck and drop you in 
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the river. And if you tell any more lies 
about my young woman to a living soul, I’ll 
tear you limb from limb and box your ears 
arterwards.” 

With a warning shake of his head at the 
gasping Bassett he turned to Miss Jelks, but 
that injured lady, with her head at an alarm¬ 
ing angle, was already moving away. Even 
when he reached her side she seemed 
unaware of his existence, and it was not until 
the afternoon was well advanced that she 
deigned to take the slightest notice of his 
abject apologies. 

“ It’s being at sea and away from you that 
does it,” he said, humbly. 

“ And a nasty jealous temper,”added Miss 
Jelks. 

“ I’m going to try for a shore berth,” said 
her admirer. “ I spoke to Mr. Vyner—the 
young one—about it yesterday, and he’s 
going to see wot he can do for me. If I 
get that I shall be a different man.” 

“ He’d do anything for Miss Joan,” said 
the mollified Rosa, thoughtfully, “and if you 
behave yourself and try and conquer your 
wicked, jealous nature I might put in a word 
for you with her myself.” 

Mr. Walters thanked her warmly, and, 
with a natural anxiety regarding his future 
prospects, paid frequent visits to learn what 
progress she was making. He haunted the 
kitchen with the persistency of a blackbeetle, 
and became such a nuisance at last that 
Miss Hartley espoused his cause almost with 
enthusiasm. 

“ He is very much attached to Rosa, but 
he takes up a lot of her time,” she said to 
Robert Vyner, as they were on their way one 
evening to Tranquil Vale to pay a visit to 
Captain Trimblett. 

“ I’ll get him something for Rosa’s sake,” 
said Robert, softly. “ I shall never forget 
that she invited me to breakfast when her 
mistress would have let me go empty away. 
Do you remember ? ” 

“ I remember wondering whether you were 
going to stay all day,” said Joan. 

“ It never occurred to me,” said Mr. Vyner, 
in tones of regret. “ I’m afraid you must 
have thought me very neglectful.” 

They walked on happily through the dark, 
cold night until the lighted windows of 
Tranquil Vale showed softly in the blackness. 
There was a light in the front room of 
No. 5, and .the sound of somebody moving 
hurriedly about followed immediately upon 
Mr. Vyner’s knock. Then the door 
opened, and Captain Trimblett stood before 
them. 


“ Come in,” he said, heartily. “ Come in. 
I’m all alone this evening.” 

He closed the door behind them, and 
while Mr. Vyner stood gazing curiously at a 
mound on the table, which appeared to have 
been hastily covered up with a rather soiled 
towel, placed a couple of easy chairs by the 
fire. Mr. Vyner, with his eyes still on the 
table, took his seat slowly, and then, trans¬ 
ferring his regards to Captain Trimblett, 
asked him in a stern voice what he was 
smiling at Joan for. 

“ She smiled at me first,” said the captain. 

Mr. Vyner shook his head at both of them, 
and at an offer of a glass of beer looked so 
undecided that the captain, after an uneasy 
glance at the table, which did not escape 
Mr. Vyner, went to the kitchen to procure 
some. 

“ I wonder,” said Robert, musingly, as he 
turned to the table—“ I wonder if it would 
be bad manners to-” 

“ Yes,” said Joan, promptly. 

Mr. Vyner sighed, and tried to peer under 
a corner of the towel. 

“ I can see a saucer,” he murmured, 
excitedly. 

Miss Hartley rose, and, pointing with a 
rigid forefinger at her own chair, changed 
places with him. 

“ You want to see yourself,” declared Mr. 
Vyner. 

Miss Hartley scorned to reply. 

“ Let’s share the guilt,” continued the 
other. “You shut your eyes and raise a 
corner of the towel, and I’ll do the peeping.” 

The return of the unconscious captain with 
the beer rendered a reply unnecessary. 

“ We half thought you would be at No. 9,” 
said Robert, as the captain poured him out a 
glass. 

“ I’m keeping house this evening,” said the 
captain, “ or else I should have been.” 

“ It’s nice for you to have your children 
with you,” said Joan, softly. 

Captain Trimblett assented. “And it’s nice 
to be able to give up the sea,” he said, with 
a grateful glance at Vyner. “I’m getting 
old, and that last bout of malaria hasn’t 
made me any younger.” 

“ The youngsters seem to get on all right 
with Mrs. Chinnery,” said Robert, eyeing 
him closely. 

“ Splendidly,” said the captain. “ I should 
never have thought that she would have been 
so good with children. She half worships 
them.” 

“ Not all of them,” said Mr. Vyner. 

“ All of ’em,” said the captain. 
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“Twins as well? 11 said Mr* Vyner, raising 
his voice. 

“She likes them best of all,” was the 
reply, 

My Vyner rose slowly from his chair. 
“ She is a woman in a million," he said, im¬ 
pressively, “I wonder why- JJ 

“ They’re very good girls,” said the captain, 
hastily, “ Old Sellers thinks there is nobody 
like them," 

“ I expect you will be making a home 
for them soon,” said Robert, thoughtfully ; 
“although it will be rather hard on Mrs. 
Chinnery to part with them, won't it ?" 

“We are all in the hands of fate,” said 
the captain, gazing suddenly at his tumbler 
“ Fate rules all things from the cradle to the 
grave," 

He poured himself out a little more beer 


they must be going, Joan rose, and Captain 
Trimblett, rising at the same moment, 
knocked over his beer and, in a moment of 
forgetfulness, snatched the towel from the 
mound to wipe it up. The act revealed an 
electro plated salad bowl of noble propor¬ 
tions, a saucer of whitening, and some pieces 
of rag, 

“ Halloa!” said Robert, looking from the 
bowl to the captain's ruddy face. “ What’s 
this ? 11 

“I was just giving it a clean up," mur¬ 
mured the captain, 

" What is it ? ” said the other. 

“Ids a present," said Captain Trimblett, 
with a faint note of defiance in his voice 
— “a present from a dear old friend of mine 
—Captain Walsh*” 

He accompanied his visitors to the door t 



and, lapsing into a reminiscent mood, cited 
various instances in his own career in con¬ 
firmation, It was an interesting subject, but 
time was passing, and Mr* Vyner, after a 
regretful allusion to that fact, announced that 


and after a cordial farewell stood looking 
after them until their voices died away in the 
darkness. Then he came back into the room 
and, whistling cheerfully, took up a piece of 
rag and resumed his interrupted task. 


The End, 


Original from 
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HE prospectus, or advertise¬ 
ment, of a certain American 
typewriting machine com¬ 
mences by informing the 
public that “The-type¬ 

writer is founded on an idea,” 
When I saw this phrase I secured it for my 
collection, for I felt that, without jest, it 
contained the kernel of a true philosophy of 
Nature. The forms, the phainomena , of Nature 
are innumerable, multifarious, interwoven, 
and infinitely perplexing, and you may spend 
a happy life in unravelling their relations and 
devising their evolutions ; but until you have 
looked through them and seen the ideas that 
are behind them you are a mere materialist 
and a blind worker. The soul of Nature is 
hid from you. 

What is the bill of a bird and what does it 
mean? I do not refer to the bill of a Hawk, 
or a Heron, or an Owl, or an Ostrich, but to 
that which is the abstract of all these and a 
thousand more. I hold, regardless of ana¬ 
tomy and physiology, that a bird is a higher 
being than a beast. No beast soars and 
sings to its sweetheart; no beast remains in 
lifelong partnership with the wife of its 
youth; no beast builds itself a summer¬ 
house and decks it with feathers and bright 
shells. A beast is a grovelling denizen of 
the earth ; a bird is a free citizen of the air. 
And who can say that there is not a 
connection between this difference and other 
developments? The beast, thinking only of 
its appetites, has evolved a delicate nose, 
a discriminating palate, three kinds of 


teeth to cut, tear, and grind its food, 
salivary glands to moisten the same, and a 
perfected apparatus of digestion. The bird, 
occupied with thoughts of love and beauty, 
with “ fields, or waves, or mountains" and 
l( shapes of sky or plain,” has made little 
advance in the art and instruments of good 
living* It swallows its food whole, scarcely 
knowing the taste of it, and a pair of forceps 
for picking it up, tipped and cased with horn, 
is the whole of its dining furniture. For the 
bill of a bird, primarily and essentially, is 
that and nothing else. In the chickens and 
the sparrows that come to steal their food, 
and the robin that looks on, and all the little 
dicky-birds, you may see it in its simplicity. 
The size and shape may vary, as a Canadian 
axe differs from a Scotch axe ; some are short 
and stout and have a sharp edge for shelling 
seeds ; some are longer and fine-pointed, for 
picking worms and caterpillars out of their 
hiding-places; some a little hooked at their 
points, and one, that of the Crossbill, with 
points crossed for picking the small seeds 
out of fir-cones ; hut all are practically the 
same tool. Yet the last distinctly points 
the way to those modifications by which 
the simple bill is gradually adapted to one 
special purpose or another, until it becomes 
a wonderful mechanism in which the original 
intention is quite out of sight. 

At this point I find an instructive parable 
in my loot chest. Fully half of the tools are 
just knives* A chisel is a knife, a plane is a 
knife set in a block of wood, a saw is a knife 
with the note b ed Moreover, there are 
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many sorts of curious 
planes and saws, each 
intended for one dis¬ 
tinct kind of fine work. 

All these the joiner has 
need of, but a school¬ 
boy would rather have 
one good, strong 
pocket-knife than the 
whole boxful. For, 
just in proportion as 
each tool is perfected 
for its own special 
work, it becomes use¬ 
less for any other. And 
your schoolboy is not 
a specialist. He wants 
a tool that will cut a 
stick, carve a boat, 
peel an apple, dig out 
a worm—in short, one 
that will do whatever 
bis active mind wants 
done, Now apply this 
parable to the birds. 

If you see a bill that 
is nothing but a large 
and powerful pair of 
forceps, good for any rough job, you may 
know without further inquiry that tlie owner 
is no limited specialist, but a u handy man/' 
bold, enterprising, resourceful, and good all 
round. He will not starve in the 
desert, No wholesome food comes 
amiss to him—grub, slug, or snail, 
fruit, eggs, a live mouse or a dead 
rat, and he can deal 
with them all. Such 
are the Magpie, the 


GOOD FOR A^Y ROUGH JOR, 


Crow, the Jackdaw, 
and all of that ilk • and 
these are the birds that 
are found in all coun¬ 
tries and climates, and 
prosper wherever they 
go. But all birds 
cannot play that part 
One is timid, another 
fastidious, another shy 
but ingenious. So, in 
the universal competi¬ 
tion for a living, each 
has taken its own line 
according to the bent 
of its nature, and its 
one tool has been per¬ 
fected for its trade 
until it can follow no 
other. The Thrush 
catches such worms as 
rashly show themselves 
above ground ; but an 
ancient ancestor of the 
Snipe found that, if it 
followed them into 
marshy lands, it could 
probe the soft ground 
and drag them out of their chambers. For 
this operation it has now a bill three inches 
long, straight, thin and sensitive at the tip, 
a beautiful instrument, but good for no 
purpose except extracting worms from 
soft ground, If frost or drought 
hardens the ground, the Snipe must 
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starve or travel. 

Among the 
many ^lang 
nebbit ” birds 
that follow the 
same profession 
as the Snipe, 
some, like the 
Curlew and the 
Ibis, have 
curved bills of 
prodigious 
length. I do 
not know the 
comparative 
advantages of 
the two forms, 
but no doubt 
each bird 
swears by its 
own pattern, as 
every golfer 
does by his own 
putter. 

But now be¬ 
hold another 
grub - hunter, 
which, distast¬ 
ing mud, has 
discovered an 
unworked mine 
in the trunks of 
trees. There, in 
deep burrows, 
lurked great succulent beetle-grubs, demanding 
only a tool with which they might be dug out 
This has been perfected by many stages, and 
I have now before me a splendid speci¬ 
men of the most improved pattern—namely, 
the bill of the Great Black Woodpecker of 
Western India, a bird nearly as big as a 
crow. It is nothing else than a hatchet in 
two parts, which, when locked together, 
present a steeled edge about three-eighths of 
an inch in breadth. The hatchet is two and 
a half inches long by one in breadth at the 
base, and a prominent ridge, or keel, runs 
down the top from base to point It is 
further strengthened by a keel on each side. 
Inside of it, ere the bird became a mummy, 
was her tongue, which I myself drew out 
three inches beyond the point of the bill. 
It was round and tough, like gutta-percha, 
tipped with a fine spike, and armed on each 
side, for the last inch of its length, with a 
row of sharp barbs pointing backwards. The 
whole was lubricated with some patent stick* 
fast, u always ready for use." That grub 
must sit tight indeed which this corkscrew 
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will not draw when once the hatchet has 
opened a way* 

The Swallows and Swifts, untirable on 
their wings, but too gentle to hold their 
own in a jostling crowd, soared away 
after the midges and May flies and pesti¬ 
lent gnats that rise from marsh and pond 
to hold their joyous dances under the 
blue dome, Continually rushing open- 
mouthed after these, they have stretched 
their gape from ear to ear; but their bills 
have dwindled by disuse and left only an 
apology for their absence. 

Compared with all these, the birds that 
can do with a diet of fruit only lead an 
easy life. They have just to pluck and 
eat—that is, if they are pleased with small 
fruits and content to swallow them whole. 
But the Horn bills, being too bulky to hop 
among twigs, need a long reach ; hence 
the portentous machines which they carry 
on their faces. The beak of a Hornbili 
is nothing else than a pair of tongs long 
enough to reach and strong enough to 
wrench off a wild fig from its thick stem. 
If it were of iron it would be thin and 

heavy ; being 
of cellular 
horn-stuff it is 
bulky but light 
If you ask why 
it should rise 
up into an 
absurd helmet 
on the queer 
fowl’s head, I 
cannot tell. 
Nature has 
quaint ways of using up 
surplus material. 

An easy life begets 
luxury, and among 
fruit-eaters the Parrot 
has become an epicure. 
It will not swallow its 
food whole, and its bill 
deserves study. In 
birds generally the 
upper mandible is more 
or less joined to the 
skull, leaving only the 
lower jaw free to move. 
But in the Parrot the 
upper mandible is also 
hinged, so that each 
plays freely on the 
other. The upper, as 
we all know, is hooked 
CT * ^^Tffroi and pointed; the lower 
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has a sharp edge. The tongue is thick, 
muscular, and sensitive. t he whole makes 
a wonderful instrument, unique among birds, 
for feelingly manipulating a dainty morsel, 
shelling, peeling, and slicing, until nothing is 
left but the sweetest part of the core. Of all 
gourmands Polly is the most 
shameless waster. 

Long before land, trees, 
and air had been exploited 
the primitive bird must 
have discovered the harvest 
of the waters, and here the 
competition has been very 
keen indeed. Vet the form 
of bill most in use is very 
simple -just a plain pair of 
forceps, long and sharp- 
pointed like scissors. This 
is evidently hard to beat, 
for birds of many sorts use 
it, handling it variously. 

The Kingfisher plumps 
bodily down on the minnow 
from an overhanging perch ; 
the Solan Goose, soaring, 
plunges from a pernicious 
height”; the Heron, high 
on its stilts, darts out a long 
and serpentine neck ; the 
Diver, with similar beak 
and neck but different legs, 
pursues the fleeing shoals 
under water; to the swift 
and slippery fish all are 
alike terrible in their cer¬ 
tainty, There are, however, 
other varieties of the fishing 


bill. Some have a hook at the point, as 
that of the Cormorant, and some are straight 
at the top, but curved on the under side. 
This last form is handy for Storks, which do 
not pluck fish out of water so much, but 
scoop up frogs, crabs, and reptiles from the 
ground. The ridiculous 
bill of the Puffin, or Sea- 
Parrot, is an eccentricity. 
There may be some idea in 
it, but I suspect it is an 
effect of vanity merely, 
being coloured blue, yellow, 
and red, and quite in keep¬ 
ing with the other absurdi¬ 
ties of the wearer. 

Apart from all these and 
by itself stands a princely 
fisher whose bill is no 
modification, but an original 
invention and a marvellous 
one. Larger than a Swan 
and gluttonous withal, the 
Pelican cannot live on 
single fishes. It has given 
up angling altogether and 
taken to netting; and the 
way in which the net has 
been constructed out of the 
pair of forceps provided in 
the original plan of its con¬ 
struction is as well worth 
your examining as any¬ 
thing I know. It is a foot 
in length, the upper jaw is 
flat and broad, while the 
lower consists of two thin, 
OF THE I'UFFJW. clastic banes joined at the 
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world, is a troop of giant 
birds as wonderful as the 
Pelican, but how oppo¬ 
site ! The beautiful 
Flamingo is a bird of 
feeble intellect, delicate appetite, and 
genteel tastes. It cannot eat fish, for 
its slender throat would scarcely admit 
a pea. Besides, the idea of catching 
anything, or even picking up food 
from che ground, does not occur to 
its simple mind. Its diet consists of 
certain small crustaceans, classed by 
naturalists with water - fleas, which 
abound in brackish water; and it has 
an instrument for taking these which 
it knows how to use. I kept Fla¬ 
mingoes once, and, after trying many 
things in vain, offered them bran, or 


carry the curious yellow 
bag that hangs from it. 
In pictures this is repre¬ 
sented as a creel in 
which the kind Pelican 
carries home the child¬ 
ren’s breakfast ; you are 
allowed to see the tail of a big fish hanging 
out. But it is not a creel; it is a net. The 
great birds, marshalled in line on some broad 
lake or marsh, and beating the water with 
their wings, drive the .fish before them 
until they have got a dense crowd 
huddled in panic and confusion between 
them and the shore. Now watch them 
narrowly. As each monstrous bill opens, 
the thin bones of the lower jaw stretch 
sideways to the breadth of a span by 
some curious mechanism not described 
in the books, and at the 
same time the shrunken 
bag expands into a deep, 
capacious net. Simul¬ 
taneously the whole in¬ 
strument is plunged into 
the struggling, silvery mass 
and comes up full. The 
side bones instantly con¬ 
tract again, and the upper 
jaw is clapped on them 
like a lid. No wonder 
the fishermen of the East 
detest the Pelican. 

In the same marsh, per¬ 
haps, standing with un¬ 
equalled grace upon the 


boiled rice, 
floating in water. 
Then they dined, 
and I learned 
the construction 
and working of 
the most mar¬ 
vellous of all 
bills. The lower 
jaw is deep and 
hollow, and its 
upper edges turn 
in to meet each 
other, so that you 


longest legs known in this 




“as WONDERFUL AS THE f'fcU£AN,i 'Silt how opposite!’ 
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may fairly describe it as a pipe 
with a narrow slit along the 
upper side. In this pipe lies 
the tongue, and it cannot get 
out, for it is wider than the 
slit, but it can be pressed 
against the top to close the 
slit, and then the lower jaw 
becomes an actual pipe. The 
root of the tongue is furnished 
on both sides with a loose 
fringe which we will call the 
first strainer. The upper jaw 
is thin and flat and rests on 
the lower like a lid, and it is 
beautifully fringed along both 
sides with small, leathery 
points, close set, like the teeth 
of a very fine saw. This is 
the second strainer. To work 
the machine you dip the point 
into dirty water full of water- 
fleas, draw bark the tip of 
the tongue a little, and suck 
in water till the lower jaw 
(the pipe) is full, then close 
the point again with the tip 
of the tongue and 
force the water out. 

It can only get out 
by passing through 
the first strainers at 
the root of the 
tongue, then over 
the palate, and so 
through the second strainers at the sides 
of the bill; and all the solid matter it 



THF. BIRD I.ETS DOWN ITS HEAD INTO THE WATER. 


tribute of the 
but of right. 


contained will remain in 
the mouth. The suck¬ 
ing in and squirting out 
of the water is managed 
by the cheeks, or rather 
by the cheek, for a 
Flamingo has only one 
cheek, and that is situated 
under the chin. When the 
bird is feeding you will see 
this throbbing faster than the 
eye can follow it, while water 
squirts from the sides of the 
mouth in a continuous stream. 
I should have said that the 
whole bill is sharply bent 
downwards at the middle. 
The advantage of this is that, 
when the bird lets down its 
head into the water, like a 
bucket into a well, the point 
of the bill does not stick in 
the mud, but lies flat on it, 
upside down. 

In conclusion, let us not 
fail to note, whatever be 
our political creed, that, 
while all the birds pursue 
their respective indus¬ 
tries, there sit apart, in 
pride of place, some 
whose bills are not tools 
wherewith to work, but 
weapons wherewith to 
slay. And these take 
rest, not with their consent. 
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ORPORAL SAM VICARV, 
coming up to the edge of the 
camp-lire's light, stood there 
for a moment with a white 
face. The cause of it — 
though ii would have been a 
sufficient one—was not the story to which 
the men around the fire had been listening; 
for the teller, at sight of the corporal, had 
broken off abruptly, knowing him to be a 
good fellow, but a religious one after a 
fashion, with a capacity for disapproval and 
a pair of fists to back it up. So, while 
his comrades guffawed, he rather cleverly 
changed the subject. 

“Oh, and by the way, talkin' of the con¬ 
vent "—be meant the Convent of Santa 
Teresa, a high building under the very slope 
of the citadel, protected by its guns and, 
after three days' fighting, still held by the 
enemy — “do any of you know a small 
house to the left of it ? Sort of a mud nest 
it is, like a swallow's, stuck under the cliff 
where it overhangs. No ? Well, that’s a 
pity ; for the General has promised five 
pounds to the first man who breaks in there,” 

“ But why, at all?” inquired a man, close 
on his right. 

“I know the place," put in another; “a 
mean kind of building, with one window 
lookin' down the street, and that on the 
second floor, as you might say. It don't look 
to me the sort of house to hold five pounds 3 
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worth, all told—let be that, to force it, a man 
must cross half the fire from the convent, 
and in full view. Five pounds be hanged ! 
Five pounds isn't so scarce in these times 
that a man need go there to fetch it for his 
widow," 

Corporal Sam was turning away. For 
three days San Sebastian had been a hell, 
between the flames of which he had seen 
things that sickened his soul, and that sickened 
it yet in remembrance. Yes, and the sick¬ 
ness had more than once come nigh to be 
physical His throat worked at the talk 
of loot, now that he knew what men did 
for it 

“ The General ain't after the furnitcher," 
answered the first speaker. “It consarns a 
child" 

“A child ain't no such rarity in San 
Sebastian that anybody need offer five 
pounds for one,” 

“What’s this talk about a child?" asked 
Sergeant Wilkes, coming in from his rounds 
and dropping to a seat by the blaze. He 
caught sight of Corporal Sam standing a 
little way back, and nodded. 

“ Well, it seems that, barring this child, 
every soul in the house has been killed. The 
place is pretty certain death to approach, and 
the crittur, for all that's known, has been left 
without food fur two days and more. r Fis a 
boy, Fm told—a small thing, not above four 
at the most. Between whiles it runs to the 
window and looks out. The sentries have 
seen it more’n a dozen times, and one told 
me be d a sight sooner look on a ghost." 

“Then why don’t the Frenchies help?” 
someone demanded. “There's a plenty of 
’em close bv in the content." 
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“The convent don't count. There's a 
garden between it and the house, and on the 
convent side a blank wall—no windows at 
all, only loopholes. Besides which there’s a 
whole block of buildings in full blaze t'other 
side of the house, and the smoke of it drives 
across so that 'tis only between-whiles you 
can see the child at all. The odds are he’ll 
be burnt alive or smothered before he starves 
outright; and I reckon, put one against 
another, 'twill be the mercifuller end." 

“ Poor little beggar! ” said the sergeant. 
“ But why don’t the (General send in a white 
flag and take him off?" 

“A lot the Johnnies would believe—and 
after what you and me have seen these two 
days ! A nice tender-hearted crew, we are, 
to tell 'em, 4 If you please, we've come for a 
poor little three-vear-old.' Why, they'd as lief 
as not believe we meant to eat him." 

Sergeant Wilkes glanced up across the 
camp fire to the spot where Corporal Sam 
had been standing. But Corporal Sam had 
disappeared. 

II. 

Although the hour was close upon mid¬ 
night and no moon showed, Corporal Sam 
needed no lantern to light him through San 
Sebastian ; for a great part of the upper town 
still burned fiercely, and from time to time a 
shell, soaring aloft from the mortar batteries 
across the river, burst over the citadel or 
against the rocks where the French yet clung, 
and each explosion flooded the sky with 
sudden glare. 

He had passed into the town unchallenged. 
The fatigue parties, hunting by twos and 
threes among the ruins of the river front for 
corpses to burn or bury, doubtless supposed 
him to be about the same business. At any 
rate, they paid him no attention. 

Just within the walls, where the conflagra¬ 
tion had burnt itself out, there were patches 
of black shadow to be crossed carefully. The 
fighting had been obstinate here, and more 
than one blazing house had collapsed into 
the thick of it. The corporal picked his way 
gingerly, shivering a little at the thought of 
some things buried, or half buried, among 
the loose stones. Indeed, at the head of the 
first street his foot entangled itself in some¬ 
thing soft. It turned out to be nothing more 
than a man's cloak, or poncho , and he slipped 
it on, to hide his uniform and avoid ex¬ 
planations should he fall in with one of the 
patrol ; but it had given him a scare for a 
moment. 

The lad, in fact, was sick of fighting and 


slaughter—physically ill at the remembrance 
and thought of them. The rage of the 
assault had burnt its way through him like 
a fever and left him weak, giddy, queasy of 
stomach. He had always hated the sight of 
suffering, even the suffering of dumb animals ; 
and as a sportsman, home in England, he 
had learnt to kill his game clean, were it 
beast or bird. In thought he had always 
loathed the trade of a butcher, and had 
certainly never guessed that soldiering could 
be—as here in ban Sebastian he had seen it 
—more bestial than the shambles. 

For some reason, as he picked his road, 
his mind wandered away from the reek and 
stink of San Sebastian and back to England, 
back to Somerset, to the slopes of Mendip. 
His home there had overlooked an ancient 
battlefield ; and as a boy, tending the sheep 
on the uplands, he had conned it often and 
curiously, having heard the old men tell tales 
of it. The battle had been fought on a wide 
plain intersected by many water-dykes. 
Twice or thrice he had taken a holiday to 
explore it, half expecting that a close view 
would tell him something of its history ; but, 
having no books to help him, he had brought 
back very little beyond a sense of awe that so 
tremendous a thing had happened just there, 
and (unconsciously) a stored remembrance 
of the scents blown across the level from the 
flowers that lined the dykes—scents of mint 
and meadow-sweet, at home there as the 
hawthorn on the hills. 

He smelt them now, across the reek of 
San Sebastian, and they wafted him back to 
England—to boyhood, dreaming of war but 
innocent of its crimes—to long thoughts, 
long summer days spent among the un¬ 
heeding sheep, his dog Rover beside him— 
an almost thoroughbred collie, and a good 
dog, too, though his end had been tragic. 
But why on earth should his thoughts be on 
Rover just now ? 

Yet—and although, as he went, England 
was nearer to him and more ,real than the 
smoking heaps between which he picked his 
way—he steered all the while towards the 
upper town ; through the square, and up the 
hill overlooked by the convent and the rocky 
base of the citadel. He knew the exact 
position of the house, and chose a narrow 
street—uninhabited now, and devastated by 
fire—that led directly to it. 

The house was untouched by fire as yet, 
though another to the left of it blazed 
furiously. It clung, as it were a swallow’s 
nest, to the face of the cliff. A garden wall 
ran under the fr^pt iff it, and, parallel with 
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the wall, a road pretty constantly swept by 
musketry fire from the convent. At the head 
of the street Corporal Sam stumbled against 
a rifleman who, sheltered from bullets at the 
angle of the crossing, stood calmly watching 
the conflagration* 

41 Halloa!" said the rifleman, cheerily* 


“ I wanted some more audience, and you’re 
just in time." 

“There’s a child in the house, eh P ,! panted 
Corporal Sam, who had come up the street 
at a run. 

The rifleman nodded. “ Poor little devil ! 
He’ll soon be out of his pain, though." 
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“ Why, therms heaps of time ! The fire 
won’t take hold for another half-hour. 
What’s the best way in ? You an’ me can 
go shares, if that’s what you’re hangin’ back 
for,” added Corporal Sam, seeing that the 
man eyed him without stirring. 

“Hi! Bill!” The rifleman whistled to a 
comrade who came slouching out of a door¬ 
way close by with a clock in one hand and 
in the other a lantern, by help of which he 
had been examining the inside of this piece 
of plunder. “ Here’s a boiled lobster in an 
old woman’s cloak wants to teach us the 
way into the house yonder.” 

“Tell him to go home,” said Bill, still 
peering into the works of the clock. “Tell 
him we’ve been there.” He chuckled a 
moment, looked up, and addressed himself 
to Corporal Sam. “ What regiment ? ” 

“The Royals.” 

The two burst out laughing, scornfully. 
“ Don’t wonder you cover it up,” said the 
first rifleman. 

Corporal Sam pulled pff his poncho . “ I’d 

offer to fight the both of you,” he said, 
“ but ’tis time wasted with a couple of white- 
livers that don’t dare fetch a poor child 
across a roadway. Let me go by, please. 
You'll keep, anyway.” 

“ Now look here, sonny.” The first 
rifleman blocked his road. “ I don’t bear 
no malice for a word spoken in anger, so 
stand quiet and take my advice. That house 
isn’t goin’ to take fire. ’Cos why ? ’Cos, 
as Bill says, we’ve been there—there and in 
the next house, now burnin’—and we know. 
’Cos before leavin’—the night before last it 
was—some of our boys set two barrels o’ 
powder somewheres in the next house, on 
the ground floor, with a slow match. That’s 
why ive left; though, as it happened, the 
match missed fire. But the powder’s there, 
and if you’ll wait a few minutes now you’ll 
not be disapp’inted.” 

“ \ ou left the child behind ?” 

“ Well, we left in a hurry, as I tell you ; 
and somehow, in the hurry, nobody brought 
him along. I’m sorry for the poor little 
devil too.” The fellow swung about. “See 
him there at the window, now ! If you want 
him put out of his pain-” 

He lifted his rifle. Corporal Sam made 
a clutch at his arm to drag it down, and in 
the scuffle both men swayed out upon the 
roadway. And with that, or a moment later, 
he felt the rifleman slip down between his 
arms, and saw the blood gush from his mouth 
as he collapsed on the cobbles. 

Corporal Sam heard the man Bill shout a 


furious oath, cast one puzzled look up the 
roadway towards the convent, saw the flashes 
jetting from its high wall, and raced across 
unscathed. A bullet sang past his ear as he 
found the gate and hurled himself into the 
garden. It was almost dark here, but dark only 
for a moment. For, as he caught sight of 
a flight of steps leading to a narrow doorway, 
and ran for them—and even as he set foot on 
the lowest—of a sudden the earth heaved 
under him, seemed to catch him up in a 
sheet of flame, and flung him backwards— 
backwards and flat on his back—into a clump 
of laurels. 

Slowly he picked himself up. The sky was 
dark now; but, marvellous to say, the house 
stood. The mass of it yet loomed over the 
laurels. Yes, and a light showed under the 
door at the head of the steps. He groped 
his way up and pushed the door open. 

The light came through a rent in the 
opposite wall, and on the edge of this jagged 
hole some thin laths were just bursting into 
a blaze. He rushed across the room to beat 
out the flame, and this was easily done; but 
as he did it he caught sight of a woman’s 
body stretched along the floor by the fire¬ 
place, and of a child cowering in the corner, 
watching him. 

“ Come and help, little one,” said Corporal 
Sam, still beating at the laths. The child 
understood no English, and, moreover, was 
too small to help. But it seemed that the 
corporal’s voice emboldened him, for he 
drew near and stood watching. 

“ Who did this, little one ? ” asked Corporal 
Sam, nodding towards the corpse, as he 
rubbed the charred dust from his hands. 

For a while the child stared at him, not 
comprehending, but by and by pointed 
beneath the table, and then back at its 
mother. 

The corporal walked to the table, stooped, 
and drew from under it a rifle and a pouch 
half filled with cartridges. 

“Tell him we’ve been there.” He seemed 
to hear the rifleman Bill’s voice repeating the 
words close at hand. He recognised the 
badge on the pouch. 

He was shaking where he stood ; and this, 
perhaps, was why the child stared at him so 
oddly. But looking into the wondering 
young eyes, he read only the question, “What 
are you going to do ? ” 

He hated these riflemen. Nay, looking 
around the room, how he hated all the foul 
forces that had made this room what it was! 
And yet, on the edge of resolve, he knew 
that he must die whajt* h f e meant to do — 
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that the thing was unpardonable ; that in 
the end he must be shot down, and rightly, 
as a dog. 

He remembered his dog Rover j how the 
poor brute had been 
templed to sheep-killing 
at night on the sly ; and 
the look in his eyes 
when, detected at length, 
he had crawled forward 
to his master to be shot 
No other sentence was 
possible, and Rover had 
known it. 


in wonder he set the rifle on its butt 
and rammed down a cartridge; and so, 
dropping on hands and knees, crept to 
the window. 



■*Ht CAUiiHT SftillT A WOMANS 1SH bTK£TOlKI» ALONi; THU FLUOR,” 


Had he no belter excuse ? Perhaps not. 
He only knew that he could not help it; that 
a thing had been done, and by the consent of 
many; that as a man he must kill for it, 
though as a soldier he deserved only to be 
killed. 

With the child’s eyes still resting on him 


III. 

E a rlv next morning Sergeant Wilkes picked 
his way across the ruins of the great breach 
and into the town, keeping well to windward 
of the fatigue parties already kindling fires 
and collecting the dead bodies that remained 
unburied, riginal from 
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Within and along the sea wall San Sebastian 
was a heap of burnt-out ruins. Amid the 
stones and rubble encumbering the streets 
lay broken muskets, wrenched doors, shattered 
sticks of furniture—mirrors, hangings, women’s 
apparel, children’s clothes—loot dropped by 
the pillagers as valueless, wreckage of the 
flood. He passed a very few inhabitants, 
and these said nothing to him—indeed, did 
not appear to see him, but sat by the ruins 
of their houses with faces set in a stupid 
horror. Even the crash of a falling house 
near by would scarcely persuade them to stir, 
and hundreds during the last three days had 
been overwhelmed thus and buried. 

The sergeant had grown callous to these 
sights. He walked on, heeding only a little 
more than he was- heeded, came to the great 
square, and climbed a street leading north¬ 
wards, a little to the left of the great convent. 
The street was a narrow one, for half its 
length lined on both sides with fire gutted 
houses ; but the upper half, though deserted, 
appeared to be almost intact. At the very 
head, and close under the citadel walls, it 
took a sharp twist to the right, and another 
twist, almost equally sharp, to the left, before 
it ended in a broader thoroughfare crossing 
it at right angles and running parallel with 
the ramparts. 

At the second twist the sergeant came to 
a dead halt; for at his feet, stretched across 
the causeway, lay a dead body. 

He drew back with a start and looked 
about him. Corporal San* had been missing 
since nine o’clock last night, and he felt sure 
that Corporal Sam must be here or here¬ 
abouts. But no living soul was in sight. 

The body at his feet was that of a rifleman 
—a private in the 95th—one of the volun¬ 
teers whose presence had been so unwelcome 
to General Leith and the whole Fifth Division. 
The dead fist yet clutched its rifle, and the 
sergeant, stooping to disengage this, felt that 
the body was warm. 

“ Come back, you silly fool! ” 

He turned quickly. Another rifleman had 
thrust his head out of a doorway close by. 
The sergeant, snatching up the weapon, 
sprang and joined him in the passage where 
he sheltered. 

“ I—I was looking for a friend hereabouts.” 

“ Fat lot of friend you’ll find at the head 
of this street! ” snarled the rifleman, and 
jerked his thumb towards the corpse. “That 
makes the third already this morning. These 
Johnnies ain’t no sense of honour left—firing 
on outposts as you may call it.” 

“ Where are they firing from ? ” 


“No ‘they’ about it. You saw that cot¬ 
tage — or didn’t you ? —•. right above there, 
under the wall; the place with one window 
in it? There’s a devil behind it somewheres; 
he fires from the back of the room, and, 
what’s more, he never misses his man. You 
have Nick’s own luck—the pretty target you 
made too—that is, unless, like some that call 
themselves Englishmen and ought to know 
better, he’s a special spite on the Rifles.” 

The sergeant paid no heed to the sneer. 
He was beginning to think, and to think 
furiously. 

“ How long has this been going on ? ” he 
asked. 

“Only since daylight. There was a child 
up yonder last night; but it stands to reason 
a child can’t be doing this. He never misses, 
I tefl you. Oh, you had luck just now ! ” 

“ I wonder,” said Sergeant Wilkes, musing. 
“ I’ll try it again, anyway.” And while the 
rifleman gasped, he stepped out boldly into 
the road. 

He knew that his guess might, likely 
enough, be wrong; that, even were it right, 
the next two seconds might see him a 
dead man. Yet he was bound to satisfy 
himself. With his eyes on the sinister 
window—it stood half open and faced 
straight down the narrow street—he knelt by 
the corpse, found its ammunition pouch, 
unbuckled the strap, and drew out a handful 
of cartridges. Then he straightened himself 
steadily —but his heart was beating hard— 
and as steadily walked back and rejoined the 
rifleman in the passage. 

“ You have a nerve,” said the rifleman, his 
voice shaking a little. “ Looks like he don’t 
fire on red-coats; but you have a nerve, all 
the same.” 

“ Or else he may be gone,” suggested the 
sergeant, and on the instant corrected him¬ 
self; “but I warn you not to reckon upon 
that. Is there a window facing on him any¬ 
where, round the bend of the street ? ” 

“ I dunno.” 

The rifleman peered forth, turning his 
head sideways for a cautious reconnoitre. 
“ Maybe he has gone, after all.” 

It was but his head he exposed beyond the 
angle of the doorway, and yet, on the instant, 
a report cracked out sharply, and he pitched 
forward into the causeway. His own rifle 
clattered on the stones beside him, and 
where he fell he lay, like a stone. 

Sergeant Wilkes turned, with a set jaw, 
and mounted the stairs of the deserted house 
behind him. They led him up to the roof, 
and there he dropped on his belly and 
Original from 
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crawled Across three roofs he crawled, and 
lay down behind a balustrade overlooking 
the transverse roadway. Between the pillars 
of the balustrade he looked right across the 
roadway and into the half-open window of the 
cottage. The room within was dark, save 
for the glimmer of a mirror on the back 
wall. 

“ Kill him I must,” growled the sergeant 
through his teeth, “ though I wait the day 
for it.” 

And he waited there, crouching, for an 
hour—for two hours. 

He was shifting his cramped attitude a 
little—a very little—for about the twentieth 
time, when a smur of colour showed on the 
mirror and the next instant passed into a dark 
shadow. It may be. that the marksman 
within the cottage had spied yet another 
rifleman in the street. But the sergeant had 
noted the reflection in the glass, and that it was 
red. Two shots rang out together. But the 
sergeant, after peering through the parapet, 
stood upright, walked back across the roofs, 
and regained the stairway. 

The street was empty. From one of the 
doorways a voice called to him to come back. 
But he walked on, up the street and across 
the roadway to a green-painted wicket.. It 
opened upon a garden, and across the garden 
he came to a flight of steps with an open 
door above. Through this, too, he passed 
and stared into a small room. On the far 
side of it, in an arm-chair, sat Corporal Sam, 
leaning back, with a hand to his breast; and 
facing him, with a face full of innocent 
wonder, stood a child—a small, grave, curly- 
headed child. 

IV. 

“ I’m glad you done it quick,” said 
Corporal Sam. 

His voice was weak, yet he managed to 
get out the words firmly, leaning back in the 
wooden arm-chair, with one hand on his left 
breast, spread and covering the lower ribs. 

The sergeant did not answer at once. 
Between the spread fingers he saw a thin 
stream welling, darker than the scarlet tunic 
which it discoloured. For perhaps three 
seconds he watched it. To him the time 
seemed as many minutes, and all the while 
he was aware of the rifle-barrel warm in his 
grasp. 

“ Because,” Corporal Sam pursued, with a 
smile that wavered a little, half wistfully, 
seeking his eyes, “ you’d ’a’ had to ’a’ done it 
anyway—wouldn’t you ? And any other way 
it—might—’a’ been hard.” 


“ But what made you ? ” It was all Sergeant 
Wilkes could say, and he said it, wondering 
at the sound of his own voice. The child, 
who, seeing that the two were friends, and not, 
after all, disposed to murder one another, had 
wandered to the head of the stairs to look 
down into the sunlit garden shining below, 
seemed to guess that something was amiss 
after all, and, wandering back, stood at a little 
distance, finger to lip. 

“ I don’t know,” the corporal answered, 
like a man trying with difficulty to collect 
his thoughts. “ Leastways, not to explain to 
you. It must ’a’ been cornin’ on for some 
time.” 

“ But what , lad— what 1 ” 

“ Ah — 4 what ? ’ says you. That’s the 
trouble, and I can’t never make you see — 
yes, make you see— the hell of it It began 
with thinkin’—just with thinkin’. And the 
things I saw and heard ; and then, when I 
came here, only meanin’ to save htm -” 

He broke off and nodded at the child, 
who, catching his eye, nodded back smiling. 

He and the corporal had evidently made 
great friends. 

But the corporal’s gaze, wavering past 
him, had fixed itself on a trestle bed in the 
corner. 

“ There was a woman," he said. “ She was 
stone-cold. But the child told me—until I 
stopped his mouth and made a guess at the 
rest. I took her down and buried her in the 
garden, and with that it came over me that 
the whole of it—the whole business—was 
wrong, and that to put myself right I must 
kill, and keep on killing. Of course, I knew 
what the end would be, but I never looked 
for such luck as your coming. I was 
ashamed first along, catching sight o’ 
you — not — not ashamed, only I didn’t 
want you to see. But when you took 
cover an’ waited, though I wouldn’t ’a’ 
hurt you for worlds, why, then I knew how 
the end would be.” 

“ Lad,” said the sergeant, watching him as 
he panted, “ I don’t understand you, except 
that you’re desprit wrong. But I saw you— 
saw you by the lookin’-giass behind there, and 
’tis right you should know.” 

“ O’ course you saw me. I’m not blamin’, 
am I ? You had to do it, and I had to take 
it. That was the easiest way. I couldn’t 
do no other, an’ you couldn’t do no other, 
that bein’ your duty. An’ the child 
there-” 

Sergeant Wilkes turned for a moment to 
the child, who met his gaze, round-eyed, then 
to his friend again. 
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But the corporal's head had dropped 
forward on his chest 

The sergeant touched his shoulder* to 
make sure ; then* with one look behind him, 


defenders were even now withdrawing up the 
hill to the citadel He found the lesser 
breach and climbed down it to the shore of 
the Ururnea* 



* S THIK WOKJOKAL S IIKAU HAD DKOfP£D FORWARD ON MIS CHKST t " 


but ignoring the child, reeled out of the room 
and down the stairs, as in a dream. In the 
sunny garden the fresh air revived him, and 
he paused to stare at a rose-bush, rampant, 
covered with white blossoms against which 
the bees were humming. Their hum ran in 
his head so that lie failed to notice that the 
sound of musketry had died down. An hour 
before it had been death to walk, as he did, 
under the convent wall and out into the 
street leading to the lesser breach. The 
convent had, in fact, surrendered, and its 


He sat down on the bank and pulled off 
boots and socks, preparing to wade, but 
turned at a slight sound* 

The child had followed him and stood 
half-way down the ruins of the breach, 
wistful, uncertain. 

Sergeant Wilkes waved an arm* The 
child came creeping up to him, and the 
sergeant, taking him by the arm, swung him 
to Ins shoulder, and with a small, warm arm 
about his neck, waded across the ford 
towards the camp. 
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From a Photograph hy Basintto^ Ltd ., London, 


HIGH country's baby makes the 
prettiest photograph ? The sub¬ 
ject is one of more than passing 
interest, and will doubtlessly 
appeal to all lovers of children. 
A photographer of wide experience with the 
camera in many lands, when interrogated on 
the subject* replied :— 

“‘Handsome is as handsome does. 1 

VoL xjejkvL—64 h 


If you ask which is the best picture of 
a baby I have ever taken, my answer 
will be easier. So much has to be taken 
into consideration when a photographer 
is forced to select the fruit of one single 
experienced 

In looking over these photographs one is 

verb “ to take ” 
may occasionally give rise to misconception. 
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On one of the loneliest roads in Cumberland 
a lady found herself hurrying at nightfall, 
having got separated from her companions 
and missed her way, Her nerves were at 
their highest tension when she heard footfalls 


livelihood; the second that, “although he 
was studying to be a poisoner, he frequently 
took animals **; the third ruffian avowed in 
cold blood that he “took babies.” The lady 
raised the alarm, the trio were apprehended. 



FRENCH 


Fr&m a Photograph by Otto, Paris. 


and male voices approaching. Pale with 
terror, she concealed herself behind a tree 
while three men sat down to refresh them¬ 
selves. Although chance acquaintances 
amongst themselves, they soon proved to be 
malefactors of the deepest dye One openly 
confessed that he took office furniture for a 


and proved to be two photographers and a 
chemisPs assistant on holiday. 

If in the foregoing instance the “taking ** 
of babies aroused the deepest revulsion, in 


reality, or, rather, in its photogiaphic sense, 

itought |iM^lto? ereU "“ 


branch 


Once at 
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an International Photographic Congress the 
question was raised, which was the most 
exciting pursuit in connection with the 
camera? One member averred, 41 Photo¬ 
graphing wild beasts in Africa"; another 


my speciality. I am a child-photographer.* 
The photographs which accompany this 
article, of babies of the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Holland, Japan, Hungary, 
Italy, and America, are intrinsically of grent 



From a Photograph. 


gave it as his opinion that photographing the 
treacherous summits of the Alps and Hima¬ 
layas was the most nerveracking ; another 
mentioned submarine photography. When 
they had all finished, a pale, wild-eyed man 
got up and said, “Gentlemen, all these 
things are placid diversions compared with 


interest. And, besides this intrinsic interest, 
they have another, as being types of the various 
national ideas of child beauty. By contrasting 
these It maybe possible to arrive at a solution 
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^essential is health. With health usually goes 
an abundance of animal spirits. There is 
the beginning of the photogra[»her T s difficulty ; 
there is where his trouble begins. What 
does the baby think—what is in its little mind 


brand-new phenomenon, a thing to strike a 
chill into the heart of the stoutest and 
bravest, an uncanny being half enveloped in 
a mysterious black cloth who makes vague 
passes in the air with his hands, who moves 



Fr&m a Photograph, 


when a great man, with a portentous instru¬ 
ment on three legs, advances towards him ? 
Paterfamilias it understands ; the male relation 
or chance visitor with insinuating smile ; even 
the doctor with his teaspoonful of oil and his 
everlasting tick-tick-ticker! Rut here is a 


backwards and forwards nodding and gesticu¬ 
lating, whose laugh rings hollow T as he en¬ 
treats baby to smile—(smile, forsooth !)-— 
who sounds a f^ile rattle and calls a hypo¬ 
critical - attention: to a ’.wholly imaginary 
" pretty H4 iJ mis^4raHduct at all 
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calculated to conciliate, is this behaviour amount of success out of these conditions is 

destined to allay baby's fears ? reserved for such skill and tact as almost 

What wonder, these being the circum- amounts to genius. All amateurs of the 

stances, that the unhappy victim refuses to camera are ready to award the palm to the 

be cozened, emphatically declines to. “ look successful child-photographer. 



Fr#m a Photograph. 


pretty n even to please the 14 nice gentleman " 
who is at that critical moment invoking the 
sun to do his office—in other words, exposing 
a plate not less sensitive to impressions than 
the scowling and howling cherub in the chair 
of torture ? To wrest an even moderate 


Which nationality in babies is easiest to 
photograph ? Of course, one would say the 
most phlegmatic. ISut a picture of a phlegm 

can never 
p , one might 
le easiest to 


matic child is rajrplv artistic ; i 

1 • mas#wifengis? 111 , 

t that Dutch babies would bet 


be 

say 
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photograph and the least attractive. But 
such a proposition is nipped in the bud by the 
statement of a French expert who has operated 
in Amsterdam for nearly nine years, and con¬ 
sequently is entitled to air his opinions. 

“If the Hollanders are a phlegmatic 


operator, and allow themselves to be taken 
with their pleasantest expression/" 

Now, here we may have stum hied on a 
momentous discovery—namely, that if the 
child is father to the man, as the poet tells 
us (probably referring to children of ten or 



Fr& m a Ph&tvgrafih, 


people," he says, “this must apply to the 
adults, for their babies are full of vivacity 
even to restlessness. They are much harder 
to photograph properly than French babies, 
who generally sit quiet without fear of the 


twelve), the baby is not his grandfather. 
In other words, the placidity of an infant 
offers no correct indication of its adult 
character If-thts is not true of individuals 
it is seemingly'tfbe of natiofri 3 " The liveliest 
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nation is the French— ergo* French babies 
are the least vivacious* German children are 
bursting with life and spirits. 

4C As to American babies,” says the same 
authority, “they are invariably corpulent and 
complacent before the camera, They are 


Some time ago Baby Competitions were 
very much in favour in both London and 
the provinces* Prizes were awarded by 
harassed judges to the finest, prettiest, or 
heaviest baby produced by some worshipping 
mother, who, heedless of the scorching 



From a Phat4£r#fh, 


the most self-conscious babies in the world, 
but it is this very self-consciousness which 
makes them look what American mothers 
call ‘cunning' in a photograph, and gives it 
an element of interest to grown ups/ 1 


glances of her competitors, carried off the 
prize triumphantly. These competitions 

were, however^ to our own country. 

HEttt "f.i'te'Hfif IP. 

Babies Photograph Competition appeal to 
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matically cropped hair and stoical visage. 
When this was reached her search for the 
prettiest photograph would be over — the 
presentment of young Japan it would be 
obviously impossible to improve upon from 
the beauty standpoint. 

And the mother of tiny Hans or Gretchen ? 
Even supposing a representative photograph 
was not available, she would select without 



From ti iPhotograph* 


the army of mothers in this country and 
others ? 

The very fact that the criterion of child’ 
beauty varies so in each land — one might 
almost say in each maternal eye—would lead 
to complications* The German mother 
would reject from the photographs all those 
that did not evince a certain amount of 
immature embonpoint and the slightly heavy 


stolidity of typical Karl or Lina. The French 
lady would plump for the dark, alert, 
vivacious type; always, of course, choosing 
the portrait most like her own child. By the 
way, the portrait on page 426 represents the 
daughter of Frincesse de la Tour d* Auvergne, 
by whose permission it is here reproduced 
But all of these children's photographs 
would not please the maternal eye of the 
little mother from Lotus Land. Gracefully she 
would discard all the pictures until she arrived 
at that of the quaint little fellow with inatlie- 


doubt the same, or nearly the same, one as 
her German sister. 

The English mother is, perhaps, in a class 
apart, for she does not need to even look 
at the photographs of babies of any other 
nation, She already knows which is the 
most beautiful of them all, the pearl among 
pearls ; in a word—the British child. 

The copyright in this country of the photo¬ 
graphs of the Dutch, American, Hungarian, 
German, and Itallilln fchildren belongs to the 
Rotary 




The Girl in the Light Blue Dress. 


By RICHARD MARSH. 



T might 
have been 
the heat ; 
perhaps it 
was be- 
cause he was in an 
^ unusually languid 
mood —the fact remained that Mr, Hugh 
Stewart, having placed himself on the couch 
in his oiyn apartment, fell fast asleep—in the 
middle of the afternoon. He slept till some- 
thing roused him* It took him some seconds 
to realize that he had been asleep; when he 
had got so far he continued to lie still, 
wondering what had happened. Something 
had, or he would hardly have come out of 
sleep quite so suddenly. All at once there 


was a sound as of someone moving—someone 
who moved with a swishing noise. The 
room was empty when he lay down—who 
could have come into it since ? Who swished 
when moving? A trifle bewildered, he raised 
himself on his dbow to look about him. 

Which of the two was the more surprised, 
he or the lady, was a moot question* As he 
might have guessed, had he had his senses 
more about him, the person whose move¬ 
ments had caused that rustling sound was of 
the feminine sex* She stood by the little 
centre table. Mr* Stewart was not only very 
young, but be was even younger than be 
thought, and susceptible to a degree of which 
he had no notion. It seemed to him that 
she was the most entrancing vision he had 
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ever seen ; possibly the effect was enhanced 
by the fact that it was so unexpected, and 
that he had so recently come out of slumber. 
She was gowned in blue—light blue, the 
proper Cambridge tint. He was an under¬ 
graduate of Trinity Hall; to his confused 
senses it almost seemed that the shade was 
of the nature of a delicate compliment. Her 
light blue hat was worn at the back of her 
head, at an angle which became her uncom¬ 
monly well. She was fair, with blue eyes, 
and did not look more than nineteen. 

As is not unusual in a delicate situation, 
the lady was the first to speak—rather 
haltingly. 

“ I beg your pardon ; I’d no idea-” 

She did not say of what she had no idea ; 
there she stopped. He could hardly be said 
to have filled the hiatus. 

“ I’m awfully sorry; but—if I’d only 
known-” 

There he stopped; scrambling off the 
couch as if he had been guilty of an im¬ 
propriety in allowing himself to be found 
upon it. Then, apparently, she completed 
• her sentence ; speaking with a certain little 
air of disdain which, to his thinking, became 
her infinitely well. 

“ I’d no idea that the room was yours.” 

“ No, of course not; I suppose you 
wouldn’t. As a matter of fact, it is mine.” 

“The window was open.” 

He glanced at it; at that moment it was 
closed. 

“ Yes, I expect it was ; it’s rather warm 
this afternoon. As a matter of fact, I left it 
open.” 

“ I was coming along, when all at once I 
was overtaken by an„ attack of faintness. 
Seeing the window open, without thinking 
what I was doing I came in.” 

She sank down on to a chair in an attitude 
which suggested that that attack of faintness 
was overtaking her again. His concern at 
the sight of her condition was greater than 
his command of words. He could only 
make blundering suggestions. 

“ Is there anything I can do for you ? Is 
there anything I can get ? ” 

She shook her pretty head with a languid 
grace which to his excited fancy made her 
almost flower-like. 

“ Nothing, thank you. I shall be better 
presently. Will you please leave me ? ” 

He moved towards the door. If it 
occurred to him that, considering it was his 
room, there was about the request an 
element of coolness, there was nothing in 
his bearing to show it. 

DkplizndbyCoi^Qle 
- o 


“Shall I send anyone to you?—my aunt's 
maid ?—she’s a most excellent woman.” 

The proposition scarcely met with a 
cordial reception ; the lady sat up with a 
sudden rigidity which seemed to suggest that 
it had itself gone some way towards effecting 
a cure. Her tone was almost sharp. 

“ You will certainly not send anyone to 
me. 1 know what is the matter with me 
better than anyone else ; I shall be all right 
presently if I’m left alone. You must 
promise that you will not send anyone to 
me—it will only make me worse ; promise 
that you will not even tell anyone that I am 
here. I trust you ; promise me.” 

“ Of course I won’t tell anyone if—if you 
don’t want me to.” 

“ Then be so good as to understand that 
I do not want you to. Now, please, go.” 

He went—turned out of his own room as 
if he had been the intruder, not she. He 
almost fell into the arms of his aunt’s maid. 

“ Master Hugh ! ” she observed, “ your 
aunt wants to see you at once.” 

He went up to his aunt’s room on the first 
floor. At the door was a chambermaid ; 
close by was a waiter; within w r ere the 
manager of the hotel and his aunt, who was 
plainly in a state of considerable agitation. 
Mrs. Macartney—who, physically, was nearly 
as broad as she was long—had a habit, when 
she was at all excited, of appearing to gasp 
for breath. She was evidently excited then. 

“ So it’s you ! ” she exclaimed. “ Where 
have you been ? I’ve been looking for you 
all over the place ! ” 

“ My dear aunt, I’ve been in my room ! ” 

She went on, paying no heed to what he 
said. 

“ Monte Carlo’s a nice place ! It’s a den 
of thieves ! They may well call it the dust- 
heap of Europe ! And this is a nice hotel ! 
Hughie, I’ve been robbed ! That’s the sort 
of hotel this is ! ” 

She glanced at the manager with so much 
meaning that that functionary made what 
proved to be a futile effort to divert the lady's 
wrath. 

“If madam will permit me, I would 
observe-” 

But she would permit him to observe 
nothing. She went breathlessly on :— 

“ I was going out, as I told you I meant 
to do, for a run in the car, and just as I got 
into the hall I suddenly remembered that I 
had left my rings and my bracelets, and my 
watch and chain, and a pearl necklace and 
a gold purse, and two thousand five hundred 
francs in notes, and some other things, which 
Original from 
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I shall recollect when I have time to think, 
on the table in my room. I came rushing 
back to get them. Directly I opened the 
door I saw, standing by the table, just about 
where I am, a woman—a creature in a pale 
blue dress.” 

11 In a what, aunt ? PJ 

The question came from Mr, Stewart. 

4t I said in a pale blue dress—don't I speak 
clearly enough, nr are you deaf?—and a hat 
to match ; both the gown and the hat were 
perfect. I shouldn’t be surprised if both of 
them came from the Rue de la Paix. I took 
it that it was someone come to see me, 
though I couldn’t think for the moment who 
it was, and I was just about to advance to 
her and say ‘Good afternoon,* when she 
ran across the floor on to the balcony 
and vaulted over the railing into mid air. 
I never was so horrified in my life—I 
screamed ! ,J 

41 1 heard madam scream.” 

Tins was the manager. 

“Oh, you did! IPs a consolation, in an 
hotel like this, to 
know that some¬ 
one does at least 
hear something; 

I suppose if I’d 
been killed you’d 
have heard me 
being murdered. 

I was so taken 
aback that I 
nearly lost my 
senses; it was 
some seconds be 
fore I regained 
sufficient self- 
possession to em 
able me to ap¬ 
proach the bal¬ 
cony and look 
over the railing, 

I imagined my¬ 
self to have wit¬ 
nessed a suicide ; 

I quite expected 
to sec the crea¬ 
ture lying in a 
huddled mass 
below, instead of 
■which there was 
not a vestige of 
her to be seen.” 

“After all," 
pointed out the 
manager, " it is 
only about twelve 


feet from madam's balcony to the ground; 
for an active young woman not such a very 
difficult jump.” 

11 Perhaps not for you, or for the persons 
who are in the habit of frequenting your 
hotel. I know that if I fell off that balcony 
I should never expect to rise again. How¬ 
ever, when I discovered that there was no one 
there, and no one even in sight, I was so 
bewildered that for some moments 1 felt 
that I must be dreaming, and that there 
really had been no young woman in a 
light blue dress. It was only when I came 
back into the room that I began to realize 
what kind of hotel this actually was. My 
rings, my bracelets, my watch and. chain, 
my pearl necklace, my gold purse, my 
two thousand five hundred francs r to speak 
oF nothing else, had vanished — with 
that girl in the light blue dress. Then 
I understood ; the creature was a thief—a 
brazen as well as an athletic thief—probably 
one of the persons who are in the habit of 
frequenting this hotel, and who flunk nothing 


1 AFTER ALL./ fulNTKD OUT THE MANAGUA, * JT is uHJ.Y AJKjL'1' TWltLV'IS FiUST b KOH 
AIAUAM* BALCONY |fjff 
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of a twelve-foot jump. Very well ! Since 
the creature is probably well known as an 
habitute of the house, I shall insist on her 
being immediately arrested; and I shall 
expect my property to be at once returned 
to me, or adequate compensation made upon 
the spot.” 

Mrs. Macartney was very short of breath 
indeed before her eloquence was exhausted. 
When the hotel manager went so far as 
to venture to point out, with the pro- 
foundest courtesy, that she had been guilty 
of what resembled contributory negligence 
in leaving her valuables exposed, she 
worked herself into such a state of agita¬ 
tion that her maid, Packham, insisted on 
turning both men out of the room as the 
only means of warding off from her mistress 
an attack of hysterics. 

Parting from the manager at the foot of 
the staircase, Mr. Stewart moved towards 
his own room, slowly, as one at a loss. 
Stopping outside his door, he tapped at a 
panel; he had a feeling that he was not 
entitled to enter his own premises without at 
least giving warning. When, after an interval, 
no answer came, he entered the room. It 
was empty. Quite what he had expected to 
find he could not have said. The silence had 
troubled him. He thought it possible that 
the entrancing vision—conscience-stricken, 
ashamed, realizing that she was brought to 
bay, that escape was hopeless—had been 
guilty of that desperate act which his aunt 
had supposed her to be perpetrating when 
she saw her vault over her balcony into 
“ mid air.” 

Stay ! What was that ? Heavens ! what 
could it be ? There on the floor, as if it had 
been hurriedly thrown down, was what looked 
like a light blue dress, and on an adjacent 
chair was a light blue hat. On the back 
of the chair on which at present reposed that 
light blue hat had been a suit of his—a grey 
tweed suit. The suit was gone. It dawned 
upon him also that a green felt hat had 
vanished off the table. 

That evening he dined with Mrs. Putten- 
ham. Mrs. Puttenham was a widow with 
whom, during the last two or three days, he 
had almost convinced himself he was in love. 
Being only fifteen or sixteen years older than 
he was she found him, on the whole, amus¬ 
ing. They were a partie carrce that night 
at her flat in the Villa des P'leurs; Colonel 
Trefusis and Miss Blaine were the other two. 
After dinner, wandering about the small 
salon , he came upon a photograph, the sight 
of which made him exclaim :— 


“Why, what on earth —who is this ?” 

Mrs. Puttenham, who was sitting by the 
open window all alone—Colonel Trefusis had 
gone on with Miss Blaine to the rooms—had 
been conscious that the young gentleman’s 
attentions had not been so entirely centred 
on herself as heretofore. Her guest’s sudden 
exclamation, after quite a perceptible interval 
of silence, made her start. 

He was holding out to her the portrait of 
a young woman. She regarded him with 
rather an acid smile. 

“ Do you think it is quite nice of you to 
make a fuss about another girl when I am 
here ? ” 

“ I say! I’m not making a fuss about 
her! I only wish to know who she is.” 

“ My dear Hugh, since you are evidently 
interested in the girl, and not at all in me, 
I’ll tell you all I know about her, if you like. 
She is Lady Vera Denzil-” 

“ Lady Vera Denzil ? ” 

“ I said Lady Vera Denzil—aren’t you a 
trifle slow in taking one’s meaning to-night ? 
—presumed to be a daughter of the Earl of 
Horley, as I thought everybody knew; but I 
suppose you’re not old enough to be told 
such stories. Hers is a piquant history, in 
more senses than one. I could tell you tales. 
Just now she’s in this neighbourhood ; she’s 
staying with her aunt, the Marchioness of Rye, 
in that old house over by Roccabruna. As 
she’s giving what’s by way of being a garden- 
party to-morrow, to which you ought to have 
no difficulty in gaining admission, since all 
the scum of the place seems going, you will 
have an opportunity of informing yourself as 
to whether Vera Denzil is or is not the original 
of the photograph in which you take so flat¬ 
tering an interest.” 

Mrs. Puttenham rose from her seat with 
the air of one who was weary. 

“ I think, if you don’t mind, I’ll go over to 
the casino; it ought to be slightly more 
cheerful there than it is here. Perhaps you 
will escort me to the door.” 

He did as she suggested, and at the door 
he said “ Good night.” 

When at last he did return to his hotel he 
found on the table in his room a brown-paper 
parcel. Having opened it, he discovered 
within his grey tweed suit. On the top was 
half a sheet of note-paper, on which was 
written, in a small, clear hand, which was 
scarcely feminine, “ Returned —with thanks 
for unintentional loan. I think I’ll keep the 
green felt hat in remembrance.” Not a word 
was said of the return of the light blue dress, 
to say nothing of the hat. 
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While he was still 
regarding what was 
written on that scrap 
of paper, Mrs. Mac¬ 
artney entered, un¬ 
announced. 

M Hugh,” she ex- 
claimed, u where 
have you been ? I 
thought something 
must have happened 
to you ; IVe been 
hunting for you all 
over Monte Carlo, 

Nothing has been 
beard of my rings, 
and bracelets, and 
necklace, and money, 
and other things, and 
nothing has bee n 
seen of that jade in 
the light blue dress." 

“ Should you know 
her if you saw her 
again ? ” 

“ I should know 
the dress and the 
hat—I should know 
them anywhere; but 
as for her face, I 
never had a proper 
look at it—she took 
care of that—so how 
could I know her 
again ? As for the 
manager of this 
hotel, his imperti¬ 
nence is unbearable* 

But HI show him ! 

I’m fully resolved, if 
I don't receive com¬ 
plete satisfaction the 
first thing to-morrow 

morning, logo straight to the British Consul." 

The injured lady did not receive complete 
satisfaction in the morning; but she received 
a visit from a high official of the police, who 
was the pink of courtesy, and who assured 
her, on what grounds he alone knew, that 
his underlings were hard on the miscreant's 
heels, whose capture might be expected at 
any moment* And as the manager of the 
hotel was apologetic, Mrs. Macartney, her 
feathers somewhat smoothed, decided to 
postpone that visit to the British Consul. 
Then an acquaintance — the Comtesse 
Beauregard—made her a proposition which 
was of the nature of a bargain, offering, in 
exchange for a seat in her car, to introduce 


I say! IM NOT MAKINt. A, t UtiS A E*OUT HtH ! I UKI.V WISH TO KNOW WHO SHE IS. 


Mrs, Macartney, and, if he desired, her 
nephew also, to the Marchioness of Rye's 
garden-party. Thus it came about that Mr. 
Hugh Stewart found himself one of a throng 
which suggested that the marchioness was 
giving a public rather than a private enter¬ 
tainment 

He had not been there a quarter of an 
hour before he came upon the lady of the 
light blue dress* 

Desirous of avoiding the crowd—in which 
there seemed to be no one he knew—he was 
wandering down one of the side-paths in the 
large but ill-kept grounds, when he saw her 
approaching from the opposite direction* 
It was only when diey were within three or 
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four feet of each other that, realizing that she 
did mean to extend him recognition, he 
ventured to raise his fingers to his hat. She 
stopped. Theoretically, she ought to have 
been overcome by confusion, to say nothing 
of shame; actually, she was very far from 
being anything of the kind. Something 
about her mouth, which was distinctly a 
pretty one, suggested an embryonic smile; 
while she looked him straight in the face 
with an expression in her blue eyes which gave 
him a dreadful feeling that she was looking 
at him as if she saw in him something to 
laugh at Anyone less resembling conscience- 
stricken guilt one could scarcely conceive. 


“I think,” she remarked, after they had 
confronted each other for quite an uncomfort¬ 
able number of seconds, “ that we have met 
before,” 

“ I-—I rather fancy we have.” 

He tried to imitate her bearing of smiling 
unconcern ; but the attempt was a failure. 
The quizzical light in her eyes grew more 
pronounced- 

“ I hope you're feeling rested/ 1 

For a moment he was at a loss as to what 
the words referred to. When he recalled how 
she had found him asleep upon the couch he 
turned a generous schoolboy red. While he 
was struggling to find words with which to 


answer, she went on—a 


"UK^OKfcS OULU 13 H ASK HD TO HXI'LAJN SHE WALKED 

HKH J’AKASDL. AS 5HI£ WENT.V 


bflJ^KLV WF, SWINGING 


new' tone in her voice. 

“ I believe your name 
is Stewart ? ” 

He stammeringly 
admitted that it was. 

“ Allow me,” she said, 
14 to introduce you to my 
aunt, the Marchioness of 
Rye. Tuppenny ”—this 
was addressed to an old 
lady who had come up, 
unnoticed by the young 
gentleman, from behind 
him—“this is Mr. Hugh 
Stewart, I dare say, if 
well shaken before taken, 
you may find him good 
for the blues,” 

What she meant was 
certainly not dear. Before 
she could be asked to 
explain she walked briskly 
off, swinging her parasol 
as she went The mar¬ 
chioness stood looking 
after her, a puzzled smile 
on her wrinkled face, as 
if she were wondering 
what the young woman 
might mean. Then she 
turned to Mr Stewart, 
who stood before her w ith 
his hat in his hand. 

" Pleased to meet you, 
Mr, Stewart, Are you an 
old friend of my niece?” 

“ I am afraid I cannot 
claim that honour.” 

“Honour! You call 
it honour? It's a doubt¬ 
ful one. I am afraid 
there can hardly be a 
more dangerous friend, 
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for a certain sort of nice boy, than Vera 
Denzil.” 

The word “ boy ” stung him. He was at 
an age when any reference to his youth 
touched him almost as if it were an imperti¬ 
nence. He felt that he would like to prove 
to this old lady, as well as to the young one, 
that there was very little of a boy about him. 

Still alone—he had an unusual feeling 
strong upon him that the less he had of his 
fellows’ society for the present the better— 
he was sitting under a tree in a secluded part 
of the grounds, when he was addressed from 
the back by a voice which, although he had 
only heard it twice, already seemed curiously 
familiar. 

“ Again enjoying your own company ? 
You seem fond of solitude, Mr. Stewart.” 

He sprang up, to find himself once more 
confronting the laughing eyes. 

“You also seem to be a good deal alone.” 

“ I hope you will feel flattered when I tell 
you that is partly because I have been look¬ 
ing for you.” 

“ I do feel flattered.” 

“ Did you get a parcel last night ? So 
much obliged. I trust you’ll excuse the— 
liberty I took, but you’ve no idea how handy 
they were.” 

“ I think I ought to tell you, since you 
don’t seem to be aware of the fact, that I am 
Mrs. Macartney’s nephew.” 

“ Are you ? Is that so ? How very inter¬ 
esting; how nice for Mrs. Macartney ! Who 
is Mrs. Macartney?” 

“You vaulted over the railing of her 
balcony! ” 

It was possible, because he put the matter 
in what he felt was such a delicate way, that, 
for some instants, she did not appear to 
understand the reference. When she did, 
instead of being—as he thought might be 
the case at last—overwhelmed by the shame 
and horror of the discovery, she laughed 
right out. 

“ How very drojl ! To think that you 
should be that dear woman’s nephew! 
What nice aunts we both of us have got! 
Do you know, when you woke up on that 
couch, I wondered if you could be any con¬ 
nection of the lady’s overhead. Doesn’t it 
strike you as comical ? ” 

“ I’m afraid it doesn’t.” 

“ Haven’t you any sense of humour ? Oh, 
I see you’re shocked! I’m afraid the pos¬ 
sibility of that didn’t occur to me ; I suppose 
it ought to have done. Poor, poor young 
man! What you must have suffered on my 
account I And I never guessed ! Perhaps 


under the circumstances I ought to give you 
an explanation.” 

“ I—I only hope there is an explanation.” 

“ There isn’t—in that sense; none. I dare 
say you’ll be horrified, but from my point of 
view, in that sense, none is required. What 
I was about to explain is that I’m in advance 
of the age.” 

Resting both hands on the knob of her 
parasol, she regarded him with a light in her 
eyes which made it difficult to say whether 
she wished him to take her seriously. What 
was clear to him was that she continued to 
find something about him w'hich was quite 
unintentionally amusing. 

“ The loftiest spirits always have been in 
advance of their age. It is with pride I 
announce to you that I am one of that fine 
army. I am an advanced socialist, a con¬ 
vinced anarchist, an enthusiastic contemner 
of the present social structure, not, as so 
many are, in theory only, but in practice 
also. It is that which makes me in advance 
of my age. I practise what I believe, what I 
preach. A gets money from B, B from C, 
C from D, D from E; what does it matter 
how or from whom E gets it, so long as, 
since under present conditions money is a 
necessity, he does get it ? There you have, 
in concrete form, the unspoken creed of 
millions, the spoken creed of thousands, the 
acted creed of two or three—of whom I am 
one. To-morrow it will be recognised that 
the criminal is A, who, having a sufficiency, 
refuses to allow B to take what he requires. 
I am four-and twenty hours in advance—that 
is all; I assert it now; your aunt has had 
proof of it. I was visiting a friend who 
is at the hotel in which she is stopping; 
I was passing along a corridor; the door 
of a room was wide open; I saw some¬ 
thing on a table; I went to see what it 
was—it was just what I wanted. No one 
has any idea how hideously hard up a girl in 
my position—who has no regular income on 
which she can positively rely — can get. 
Naturally I took what I required. As I was 
in the act of taking it a portly lady flounced 
in. I perceived that it was quite possible 
that she might refuse, even at the eleventh 
hour, to allow me to take what I required. 
I went to the window and vaulted over the 
balcony. Don’t you think that that was 
rather a plucky thing for me to do ? ” 

“ I would rather not tell you what I think, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“ You think it was risky ?—rash ? One 
has to take hazards. I confess it was lucky 
I alij^on f.y jp ih^ead of oa my head, 
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as I quite easily might have done ; as it was 
I was so shaken that, had it not been for 
your open window, I don’t know what I 
should have done. You have, in one way or 
another, placed me under quite a consider¬ 
able obligation.” 

“ Are you aware that my aunt is here, 
that she has placed the matter in the hands 
of the police, and that, if she recognises you, 
the consequences will be serious ? ” 

“ To me, to you, or to her ? How you 
frighten me 1 Are you going to tell her 
tales ? ” 

“ I am not. I am hoping to be able to 
induce you to tell her yourself; I am sure 
she will forgive you if you explain that it was 
all a joke.” 

“ Which it wasn’t. Mr. Stewart, do you 
wish me to tell your aunt the thing which 
is not ? For shame ! Do you know that 
practising what I preach brought me luck ? 
That’s the point which I’ve been approach¬ 
ing. I went last night to the rooms with the 
notes of which I had become the fortunate 
possessor. I placed a fifty-franc note on the 
table and won. It was returned to me with 
others. I staked again, won again. I kept 
on winning ; I couldn’t lose. I ended by 
winning more than eighteen thousand francs 
—which only shows that there is a tide even 
in the affairs of women which, taken when 
you are most in need of it, leads on to 
fortune.” 

“ I am sorry to hear you talk like this. 
I—I only trust that you are not in earnest.” 

“ Eighteen thousand francs is not a large 
sum when resolved into pounds, shillings, 
and pence, but to a girl in my position it’s 
comforting. This morning I looked at things 
through another pair of spectacles—at your 
aunt’s things. I realized that they weren’t 
worth so very much, probably nothing like 
so much as she had tried to persuade her 
acquaintance that they were. Having now a 
sufficiency, at least for a time, until something 
is paid on account of those abominable 
dressmakers’ bills, I resolved to carry my 
principles to their logical conclusion, and 
present your aunt with what I have made 
mine, in order that she may again place it, 
by means of another open door, at the dis¬ 
position of someone who is more in need 
than I am. Did you notice a summer-house 
at the end of this path ? ” 

He contented himself with nodding ; pos¬ 
sibly because he would have found it difficult 
to express himself in articulate speech. She 
commented on his silence. 

“ You’re not very conversational, are you, 


Mr. Stewart? Never mind; it’s a positive 
relief; so many boys of your age are such 
chatterboxes. If you look into that summer¬ 
house in about ten minutes you’ll see what 
you will see. Good-bye; we haven’t seen 
very much of each other, but what I have 
seen of you I’ve distinctly liked. I’m return¬ 
ing to England to-night; I’m leaving this at 
once. We may meet again. If we do, I 
think it possible that you may pour forth on 
my offending head that flood of eloquence 
with which, at this moment, you are nearly 
bursting.” 

She nodded, laughed, and was off. 

Some minutes later, chastened in spirit, 
appreciating himself at a much lower valua¬ 
tion than he was in the habit of doing, he 
rejoined his aunt and again became one of 
the crowd. They were approaching the 
summer-house of which the young woman 
had spoken when a girl came running out of 
it with something in her hand. 

“Oh, I say!” she exclaimed to an ac¬ 
quaintance. “ Just look what I’ve found in 
there! ” 

She had in her hand a green felt hat, which 
Hugh Stewart thought he recognised. He 
moved towards her. 

“ Excuse me, but I rather fancy that that’s 
my hat.” 

“ Is it ? But just see what there is 
inside it” 

“ Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Macartney, who 
had kept close to her nephew’s side, “ there 
are my rings and bracelets, and necklace 
and gold purse, and notes, and all my things! 
I never did ! Of all the marvels ! How ever 
did your hat get into that summer-house, and 
how did my things get inside your hat ?” 

Mr. Hugh Stewart, glancing round, saw on 
the fringe of the crowd Lady Vera Denzil. 
She nodded to him and smiled, and touched 
her fingers to her lips as if she were blowing 
him a kiss. When he returned to the hotel 
he found a note awaiting him :— 

“Dear Mr. Stewart,— Might I trouble 
you to return frock and hat, care of my aunt ? 
She’ll send them on. I’ve a weakness for 
that frock ; I’m rather fond of myself in light 
blue, and nice frocks are so hard to get in 
these hard times. — Until we meet again, 
believe me to be, gratefully yours, 

“V. D." 

Turning the page he found on the other 
side a postscript, which, as sometimes is the 
case when a lady is the scribe, contained 
more than the letter :— 

“ I am a wretch ! If you only knew how 
I hate myself, and how ashamec^ 1 am 1 I 
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HOW EVER DIO VOTJK HAT GET INTO Til AT SOMMER-HOUSE, AND KQW OLD MY THINGS GET INSEOR YOUR HAT?'* 


was so ashamed when I saw you that I did 
not dare to let you know how ashamed I was, 
so I behaved like a wretch instead. I never 
meant to touch the things, of course I didn't, 
I never dreamt of it ; I don’t know how I 
did it now, I could bang my head against 
the wall when I think of it! 

As I told you, I was going along the 
passage, and there was the open door. At 
first 1 really thought it was my friend’s room. 
When I saw those things on the table I 
felt—-— When I tell you that I was going 
to my friend to try to get her to lend me 
enough money to buy a ticket to take me 
back to London, and that I was nearly sure 
that she wouldn't lend it me, you will begin 
to understand what I did feel like, 
I was aft rid of myself as I stood there, 
They represented more money than I had 
ever had in my life, and at that moment I 
hadn't a louis in the world. As 1 had them 
in my hand, and was fighting the feeling that 
seemed to have me by the throat, I am sure 
I should have won if your aunt had not 

Yol. xxxvL— 5@. 


come into the room ; but then I lost my 
head, and rushed to the window and flung 
myself over the balcony. How I escaped 
without broken bones is a miracle. I did 
not know that I had taken the things till I 
found them in my hand ; then I stuck them 
into a flower * tub which was under your 
aunt’s room, and I sought refuge through the 
first open window, 

“The rest you know, 

“ My one thought afterwards was how to 
get back the things without discovery. 
Thanks to you, I have succeeded in doing 
so. How grateful I am to you you will 
never know. Please don’t think I am the 
kind of creature I made myself out to be. 
I am not! I am not! 

“ I am a wretch ; but if ever you do think 
of me, try not to think of me as quite the 
wretch I have seemed* I am a terrible 
illustration of how easy it is to be, and do, 
the thing one loathes ! 

,£ I shall often think of you—-always when 
I say my prayers." 

Original from 
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Up the Schreckhorn in a Storm. 

By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM. 
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[fry the Author, 


HO, in these days of popular 
travel, has not heard of “ The 
Three Graces” of Grindelwald, 
the snow-wreathed Jungfrau, 
the glacier-clad Mooch, and 
the rock battlemented Eiger? 
Truly they grace the most beautiful valley in 
the Alps with their vast magnificence. All the 
world comes to see them, and even railways, 
German bands, kursaals, and almost all kinds 
of civilized society nuisances have not spoiled 


their glories. Grindelwald, even though it 
may he called Brighton by-the-Mountains, is 
but as a small speck of dust on a great picture. 
After all, the peaks are the Gberland—the 
town is the “ Unterland.” 

The mountaineer is nowadays inclined to 
shun Grindelwald, and this is easily done, for 
it is so situated that scarcely more than an 
hour’s walk will take him into the heart of 
his beloved solitudes. 'Midst the crags of 
the Schreckhorn, which is a far grander peak 
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than any of its better known neighbours, he 
need not fear at every corner to spoil a love 
making scene, even though at his hotel he 
may incur the displeasure of match-making 
matrons because he prefers a Jungfrau of the 
mountain variety* 

Out-ofseason wanderers see little of this, 
and during my autumn visit these discom¬ 
forts were not the cause that led me to 
attempt the Schreckhorn under doubtful con¬ 
ditions* Rather was it an alluring jieep of 
this wonderful mountain which was disclosed 
during the ride up the popular railway route 
to the Wengern Alp. 

The huge wedge of granite towered into 
the Alpine sky, black and truculent-looking* 
It seemed a real “Terror-Peak,” but the 
almost entire absence of snow and ice on 
its crest led me to hope that under such 
conditions the usually impossible western 


ridge could be assailed* Perchance with a 
high wind and signs of a change in the 
weather it was a mad idea, but we have 
been told that a man without ambition is 
like a monkey without a tail—unnatural and 
incomplete— J tis better to aim high than not 
to aim at all, or, in other words, “ laze n in 
Gnndelwald. 

Thus, the early hours of the next morning 
saw us trudging away up through the pine- 
woods. Even in the valley there was a 
wintry feeling in the air, but as we mounted 
higher to where the storm-shattered pines 
clung sparsely to the rocky slopes of the 
Mettenberg, the scene became a fairyland of 
beauty* The damp night mists were shifting 
lazily upwards, leaving behind a wondrous 
mantle of hoar frost ; every blade of grass 
and twig was ermine-coated, and the 
branches of the trees drooped gracefully 



I HE SCHfiECKHORN FKOM THK FISSCHERI1UHN, SHOWING 1 THL I^LlC WtO, 
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with the weight of their covering* Beyond 
the chalet of the Biiregg we emerged 
from the shadows of the deep gorge 
into glorious sunshine; midwinter suddenly 
changed to midsummer, and we perspired 
accordingly. 

The idea was to climb the slopes of the 
Fiescherhomj on the opposite side of the 
valley, to prospect the route for the morrow, 
and the illustration on the preceding page 
shows what we saw. By means of a powerful 
glass—I do not refer to anything of a liquid 
nature—we were able to see, perchance with 
the eye of faith, a possible route up the rocks 
direct to the summit* Everything promised 


arrangements, so I was able to stroll outside 
and enjoy the glorious view\ After the meal 
came bed amongst the straw, and oblivion 
until the persistent striking of matches 
caused a partial awakening* 

Then was heard a scuffling sound, and the 
door of the hut was opened Lo let in a whiff 
of chill night air, Rudolf was inspecting the 
weather, and theivords “Three o'clock and a 
cloudy morning, sir," dispelled all tendency 
to slumber. A peep outside disclosed 
nothing but a drifting mist \ however, it felt 
dry and harmless, so we decided to start as 
soon as the usual formalities of eating, etc*, 
had been attended to* 



“threading a passage through an intricate ice-tall. ’ 


well; with the exception of some dense 
clouds which shut out the Grindelwald 
Valley, now many thousands of feet below, 
the weather seemed perfect. 

Shortly after midday we were slowly 
wending our way down the great ice-slopes, 
and after threading a passage through an 
intricate ice-fall we arrived at the Schwarzegg 
Hut as the rosy glint of sunset fell athwart 
the gaunt crags and icy couloirs of our peak 
which stretched above the sleeping place. 

Rudolf, the guide, was an expert cook, 
and the porter who had charge of my 
ubiquitous camera saw to the sleeping 


After roping together in the hut w T e lit the 
two lanterns and sallied forth into the dark¬ 
ness, wondering what the “Terror-Peak ” had 
in store for us. Anyhow, we quickly realized 
its powers as an Alpine “ quick-change 
artiste " so far as weather was concerned, for 
as we trudged across the loose rocks and 
snow a “ thin” wind swept across the slope, 
suggestively laden with tiny snow-flakes. 
However, w + e soon entered the foot of the 
long snow' couloir, which rises a few 1 hundred 
yards from the back of the hut, and there 
we found comparative, shelter. 

Up and up we went m the darkness, our 
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lanterns casting a weird light over the steep, 
frozen snow. The view was restricted to this 
area, and I remember that the main feature 
of my outlook was a vari coloured patch in 
the trousers of the guide in front. Words 
were unnecessary and inadvisable, for we all 
knew the dangers of the lower couloir. 
Undue noise might bring down the over¬ 
hanging glacier, which in daylight grins 
grimly down on those who come within reach 
of its jaws, and now and again the icy monster 
detaches huge masses and hurls them down 
on those presumptuous mortals who dare the 
dangers of his sanctuary. 

The risky section was passed in safety, and 
we mounted gaily in the unmistakable bed 
of the couloir until it narrowed somewhat, 
and the presence of ice made me suggest our 
taking to the rocks on the right to avoid step¬ 
cutting. Whilst the discussion was in 
progress Rudolf gave a sudden shout of 
warning, and at the same moment we heard 
the sound of falling stones high above us, 
but evidently coming down the natural funnel 
wherein we lingered. It was an unnerving 
experience thus to be trapped, but fractions 
of seconds were valuable. Rudolf had good 
holding on the rocks to the right of the 
couloir, and a terrific jerk on the rope put an 
end to my momentary inaction by dragging 
me clean out of my icy footsteps. Then I 
seemed to crash with a rush-and-tumble 
swing into the rocks below Rudolf, and 
almost instantly the porter came rolling down 
on the top of me. 

Fortunately for us all there was a deep 
hollow between the icy bed of the couloir 
and the rocks, and in this we all got shelter, 
thanks to Rudolf’s rough but effective action. 
He had jumped impetuously down into the 
dark hole, and the tightening rope had pulled 
us all down into the same rift at a lower 
point. But not an instant- too soon, for, 
crouching down as far as possible, the fore¬ 
runners of the small avalanche were heard 
whizzing down the couloir with a hum like a 
Mauser bullet. Then the big guns opened 
fire and great rocks came crashing down, 
first on one side of the couloir and then on 
the other, covering us with loose snow and 
small splinters. 

Eventually the din subsided, but it was 
some minutes before we could inspect our 
bruises, which proved to be only of a minor 
order, and we deferred the application of 
bandages and sticking-plaster until a more 
convenient resting place was available. Sad 
to tell, one of our lanterns had disappeared, 
probably dashed to pieces in the first wild 


rush, and this made progress up the rocks, 
which we attacked at once, somewhat slow. 
The point of divergence is visible in the 
illustration taken from the Fiescherhorn, and 
the dangers of the couloir are also evident; 
it acts as a receptacle for loose matter that 
falls from the face of the mountain above. 

The difficulties of the rocks were increased 
by the darkness, but in about half an hour’s 
time we arrived on a snowy platform, and 
passing away to the right below the “ nose ” 
of the west ridge the scene was impressive. 
The mist was scurrying across the great black 
crags above us, where the gale echoed fiercely, 
but down below and far away across the vast 
Ewig Schneefeld—the Everlasting Snowfield 
—on the opposite side of the valley, com¬ 
parative peace seemed to reign. The clouds 
had suddenly drawn aside like a huge curtain. 
There, flooded with the weak rays of a misty 
full moon, we saw the wondrous white peaks 
of the “ Monk ” and “ Ogre," crouching in 
front of the graceful form of the Jungfrau, 
whose head was swathed in a light gauzy veil 
of mist. To the left, and almost in front of 
the moon, the fearsome shape of the Finster- 
aarhorn—the Peak of the Black Eagle—cleft 
the clearing sky like the sharp beak of some 
cruel and monstrous bird of prey. But the 
lull soon ended, clouds enveloped us, and 
the storm shrieked louder than ever amongst 
the crags up which we had hoped to climb 
to the summit. 

Man proposes, the weather disposes in the 
Alps. Our intended route was obviously 
impossible at present, but we decided to wait 
in the shelter of the rocks for an hour, to 
give the weather a chance of improving. 
This allowed us time to partake of second 
breakfast and patch up the damage sus¬ 
tained lower down. After shivering out the 
appointed hour and noting that the weather 
showed no signs of improvement, we decided 
to forsake the west ridge and force a way to 
the summit by the ordinary course. The 
Schreckhorn was evidently in a playful mood 
that day, and we knew that even the usual 
route, which at best is difficult, would give 
us exercise and excitement enough and to 
spare. • 

Then we launched boldly forth upon the 
cloud-swept surface of the glacier on the 
right. The way proved fairly easy to find, 
because the rocks on the left served as a 
landmark for some time, until several big 
crevasses forced us away to the right in an 
easterly direction. Just when progress began 
to get monotonous, and the mist grew lighter 
wit|^hi| coming, were stopped by 
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an awesome crevasse which stretched across 
the glacier from side to side. This was the 
famous Bergwkrund which we knew had 
defeated a guideless party a few days pre¬ 
viously. At the point of approach the 
passage was impossible, for the upper lip of 
the Schrund , besides being several feet above 
the level of our heads, was some yards away 
on the other side of the icy chasm, which 
seemed hundreds of feet deep. Fortunately 
we turned to 
the right, and, 
moving care¬ 
fully along the 
lower lip of 
the Schrund 
for two or three 
hundred yards, 
a vulnerable- 
looking place 
attracted atten¬ 
tion. 

Peering over 
the edge of the 
abyss we saw 
that some largo 
splinters had 
fallen away 
from the 
farther side of 
the gulf and be 
come wedged 
in its interior; 
one of these 
with a tit in, 
sharp, icy crest 
formed a 
natural bridge, 
and perchance 
offered the 
only way to the 
top that day. 

The ice was so 
shattered and 
broken on the 
farther side 
that the exit would cause little trouble, but 
with the descent to the bridge it was otherwise. 
There was quite twenty-five feet of smooth, 
slipHpry, vertical ice to negotiate, and I found 
such difficulty in following down the ice-stair- 
case, which Rudolf had skilfully cut with his 
axe, that we deemed it unsafe for the porter, 
as last man, to descend without a rope from 
above. This meant leaving our spare length 
of rope tied to an ice-axe, which the porter 
drove firmly into the hard snow. Then he 
slid carefully down the rope to our level, and 
it was comforting to know that we had a 


certain means of return, for the climb up 
that icy wall unaided would have been almost 
impossible. Certainly we were short of an 
ice-axe, but the rocks were close at hand, and 
its absence was scarcely felt at all, 

Twas a weird experience to sit astride that 
fragile bridge in the gloomy, yet sheltered, 
depths of the Bergschrund y with huge icicles 
dependent on every hand. One at a time 
we edged warily across this veritable pons 

asinorumt and 
each uttered a 
cry of satisfac¬ 
tion when the 
firm ice on the 
farther side 
was attainable. 
Ere long we 
were out of the 
clutches of the 
chilly chasm 
and battling 
with the rising 
wind which 
rushed down 
upon us during 
the approach 
to the rocks. 
Once these 
were gained we 
mounted gaily 
and at a great 
speed for the 
sake of pro¬ 
moting bodily 
warmth. Day¬ 
light came on 
apace as we 
wrestled with 
the great, snow- 
wreathed rock- 
wall, which is 
one of the prin¬ 
cipal details of 
an ascent of the 
Schreckhom, 
One of the outstanding features of the 
“ Terror-Peak " is its unenviable reputation 
for throwing stones at those who come within 
range. We had verified this lower down, but 
the high cliff above the Bergschttmd is really 
responsible for this evil name. The place 
certainly possessed plenty of available loose 
matter—in fact, we were often compelled to 
climb up it. ] know of no more surprising 
sensation in the world than, on an exposed 
precipice, to catch hold of a promising look¬ 
ing hand-hold and feel it suddenly come 
away with a jerk. The unnerving experience 
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it was the amateur—carelessly dis¬ 
lodged a loose rock, which started 
quite a junior avalanche lower down* 
All at once it dawned upon us that 
should any of the falling matter smash 
the ice-axe which supported the be¬ 
layed rope in the Bzrgschrund a thou¬ 
sand feet below, our return might 
easily be indefinitely delayed. 

However, we were soon too busy 
to think of such disagreeable matters, 
for on the crest of the rock-wall the 
storm caught us in full force; it was 
impossible to stand upright in the 
blast, and we crept under the lee¬ 
ward side of the ridge for partial 
shelter. By this means we made 
quick progress, until about five hun¬ 
dred feet higher it became necessary 
to climb on the narrow, exposed crest 
of the ridge which leads direct to the 
summit. Before emerging we crouched 
in the “shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land," and made external and 
internal preparation for the final dash. 


CROSSING TECE UrPER COULOIR. 

is heightened if the cliff is almost vertical 
and there is naught below for thousands 
of feet but “cloud-filled nothingness,” 

One of us—fortunately not the leader 
—tasted of the discomforts of such a 
performance that morning on the Schreck 
horn ; "but, after all, the adventure served 
a useful purpose—it acted as a warning, 
and made everybody move carefully. 

After crossing the upper couloir the 
gale suddenly swept the clouds aside. 
Night lingered below, but far above our 
heads we saw the roseate tinge of dawn 
flashing across the summit snows. The 
sight was gloriously inspiring, and with 
renewed energy we struggled onwards— 

Up the high steep across the golden sill, 

Up out of shadow into very light, 

Up out of dwindling light to light aglow, 

But this enthusiasm received a sudden 

shock, for one of the party—I am afraid 
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Every ^article of spare clothing was now 
brought into use. Then, leaving all the 
luggage behind, Rudolf led us boldly up on 
to die gale-swept ridge. Our reception was 
terrific. A tremendous wind came tearing 
up from the cloud-filled depths on the other 
side of the mountain, and nearly carried us 
all along with it into space. Movement was 
impossible for quite half a minute, but in the 
succeeding lull we scrambled hurriedly up* 
wards, and for some time progress could 
only be made during these quieter intervals. 


dense clouds of loose snow were being torn 
off the north-eastern face, hurled up the 
tremendous cliff, and then carried far out to 
leeward. The din was overpowering—not a 
word could be heard between us; in fact, 
at times my companions at each end of the 
rope were invisible. Infinite care and judg¬ 
ment were necessary; the slightest slip 
would have precipitated matters in more 
ways than one. 

Ere long only a narrow ridge of snow 
separated us from the summit, and this 



Tilt TOP OP THE SCHKfclZKHuRtf. 


At such times it was possible to realize the 
situation. 

We were perched astride a steep, narrow 
rock ridge of the knife edge variety which 
bent gracefully over to the left, overhanging 
a bottomless abyss filled with seething mist ; 
whilst on the right the view downwards was 
scarcely less impressive. I remember that 
the extreme sharpness of the ridge to which 
we clung suggested the idea of being cut into 
two equal parts, and I kept wondering which 
of these would be the first to reach the 
glaciers some thousands of feet below on 
either hand. 

For a moment we caught a glimpse of 
the summit just before reaching the final 
gettfarme on the ridge. It was here that the 
full force of the storm was felt. Great, 


reminded us of the terrible accident which 
happened here to a young Englishman who 
recently persisted in tackling the peak alone. 
Another party with a well-known ' guide 
watched him returning from the summit, 
when they were horrified to see the snow 
suddenly break away under his feet. His 
body crashed through it and fell headlong to 
the glacier, over two thousand feet below. 
Such sinister history, coming as it were 
out of the heart of the storm, proved 
scarcely cheerful, but it was quickly for¬ 
gotten in the joys of victory. 

just one touch of the tapering summit 
stones, thirteen thousand three hundred and 
eighty-six feet above the sea T and we hegan 
the descent immediately, for any chance of 
a view in such a tvurmcsitt vrns hopeless. 
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Slowly, but surely, we moved downwards 
out of the storm and danger-zone until our 
sheltered ledge was reached and a meal 
could be attempted. This was a failure; 
everything was frozen hard ; some oranges 
were as solid as cricket-balls and inaccessible 
unless dissected with an ice-axe. The 
chicken was as hard as a board ; and my 
wine-gourd was frozen into a solid mass, so 
we tried to persuade ourselves that alcoholic 
stimulants are unnecessary in mountaineering 
—in fact, they are positively dangerous. 
However, raisins and biscuits were available, 
and these proved sufficient for the rest of 
the descent. Down and down we went, 
quickly as well as surely, over slippery rocks 
and treacherous ice slopes, for the weather 
was evidently growing worse ; down into 
the welcome warmth, our frozen limbs 
gradually thawing with the violent exercise. 
Intermittent snow-showers fell, and when we 
gained the glacier vivid flashes of lightning 
flickered eerily amidst the snow-laden vapour. 

Fortunately the ice-axe and rope were 
intact, and after escaping from the Bergschrumi 
we rattled quickly down the glacier to near 
the top of the dangerous couloir. Then 
came a sudden stop ; the porter absolutely 
refused to go down to the hut by this route. 
It seemed that a few years previously he was 
descending the place late in the afternoon 
with a famous Grindelwald guide and an 
amateur, and when within sight of the bottom 
they heard a tremendous crash and a hissing 
roar above their heads. There was no need 
to look upwards 
—the hanging 
glacier was thun¬ 
dering down¬ 
wards. Off they 
ran down the 
couloir faster than 
their legs would 
carry them, liter¬ 
ally, but too late. 

In a few seconds 
they were over- 
taken by the 
seething mass of 
ice and snow, and 
hurled down¬ 
wards on its crest 
for over five hun¬ 
dred feet Fortu¬ 
nately they were 
not seriously en¬ 
gulfed in the 
avalanche, and, 
though the couloir 

Voi. xx) tvL—57- 


ends on a fairly level snow-field, their escape 
may be considered nothing short of miracu¬ 
lous. The guide had a few broken bones, 
our porter suffered for a few months with 
a damaged spine, and the amateur was 
practically uninjured. 

When he had told this tale we appreciated 
our porter’s opinion on the subject, though 
I tried an argument that had prevailed on 
a former occasion. Whoever heard of the 
Schreckhorn making two attempts to kill a 
climber? If fate bad decreed his demise in 
this fashion, surely he might rest assured that 
the work would have been properly finished 
at the first attempt. In fact, his desperate 
experience actually enhanced the safety of us 
all* However, foolishness did not prevail; 
as a matter of fact, we were glad at heart to 
follow the porters advice and descend by the 
Strahlcgg, despite the long and wearisome 
detour. 

At the Schwarzegg Hut we picked up some 
of our belongings and raced down to Grindel¬ 
wald, well pleased with the world in general. 

Next morning the valley and its peaks were 
swathed in damp rain-clouds borne on a 
south-westerly gale; the climbing season 
was over. Then, an revoir to the land of 
soaring mountains and everlasting snows ; 
and next day, greeting to Old England, 
with its rush and roar of city life* The 
Alps, those truly delectable places, were far 
away, left to— 

Bleak winiry storms with tenfold fieiceness armed, 

And snow and iev blasis. 










The First Stone. 

By FRED M. WHITE. 





HE woman sat there flirting 
her fan to and fro listlessly, 
her dark eyes bent upon the 
stage as if she were absolutely 
lost in the brilliant new 
comedy which was being pre¬ 
sented for the first time by the great actor- 
manager of the Comus Theatre. She lay 
back in her stall, haughty and listless and 
indifferent, as if compelled to admiration in 
spite of herself. She looked every inch the 
grande dame going through a round of 
pleasure and accepting it all entirely as a 
matter of course. She was beautifully, 
naturally dressed ; diamonds shimmered in 
her dark hair; there was around her 
that nameless atmosphere which seems to 
always go with wealth and breeding. She 
might not have had a single care in the 
world; she might have been one of those 
spoilt darlings of society for whom, pre¬ 
sumedly, Providence has intended the uni¬ 
verse, to the exclusion of all others. Despite 
her coldness and her beauty and her air of 
absolute aloofness, there was now and then 
a flicker of the delicate nostril and a 
tightening of the haughty mouth which told 
of pain, either physical or mental. She laid 
her fan down upon the vacant stall on her 
left and clasped her long-gloved hands 
together. 

There were several people in the theatre 
who had regarded more or less curiously this 
dark, stately beauty sitting there all alone. 
It was possible to speculate as to the mean¬ 
ing of the empty stall by her side. There 
was admiration as well as envy and sundry 
glances cast in her direction, and yet at that 
moment Stella Clinash would have been 
perfectly willing to have changed places with 
the humblest little domestic servant perched 
up far above in the roaring red atmosphere of 
the gallery. 

She was glad now that her husband had 
not come. She was fiercely glad that Clive 
Clinash had stayed away. He had meant to 
come with her, of course, for the Clinashes 


were alone in London. They were only over 
from Buenos Ayres for a short stay. They 
had intended to get back to South America 
in the course of a day or two. Almost at the 
last moment there had come a telegram from 
Clinash to the Dominion Hotel, where they 
were staying, saying that he had been 
detained on important business and would 
probably join his wife in the theatre a little 
later on. 

She had been rather glad to get this 
message. Sooth to say, she was a little 
tired of sight-seeing ; she would have pre¬ 
ferred an evening at home in her own sitting- 
room. But, then, there was the chance that 
Clinash would go straight to the theatre, and 
he would be greatly disappointed to find his 
wife absent. Therefore she had gone alone, 
with that strange feeling upon her that some¬ 
thing was going to happen. It seemed to 
her that she had never hated London so 
much as she did at that moment; it seemed 
to her that it would have been far wiser to 
remain at Buenos Ayres, but Clinash would 
not hear of it. Besides, they had only been 
married a few months, and Stella Clinash 
had always been a solitary woman, and when 
she had come to find a home and husband 
she clung to both with a tenacity and 
passion which, at times, fairly frightened her. 
Like most people who pass for being cold 
and self-contained, she had depths of feeling 
and emotion of which Clinash, with all his 
love and admiration for her, knew nothing. 

And he had taken her on trust, too. He 
had found her eighteen months before, getting 
a precarious living in London as an addresser 
of envelopes. He had fallen in love with her 
on the spot, and had, in his impetuous way, 
asked her to marry him. Just for the moment 
she had hesitated. There were reasons why 
she should have refused. And yet, when she 
came to think of the drab monotony of the 
life that lay before her, she hesitated no longer. 
She wanted someone to lavish her affection 
upon, and here she found him. For Clinash 
was rich and prosperous, he was young and 
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fairly good-looking, and—well, there was only 
one end to a struggle like that. 

And now all the misery and unhappiness 
had gradually faded like an ugly landscape 
blurred in a cloud of mist. The ice had 
gradually melted from round Stella’s heart 
until she could stand there in the sunshine 
of her own happiness and wonder what she 
had done that God should be so good to 
her as all this. 

That was up to a few moments ago. And 
then she had seen him standing there by the 
entrance to the stalls, glancing casually round 
the theatre as if he were in some way 
connected with the management. He stood 
there neatly dressed in a dark frock suit, 
a glossy hat was perched upon his head, 
and his round, hard face and keen grey 
eyes seemed to be taking in the whole 
audience. Stella Clinash recognised him 
at once. She would have recognised him 
anywhere and in any circumstances. There 
were no delusions in her mind on the score 
of his failing to remember her. She felt his 
eyes running the measure of the rule over 
her, she saw him turn and say something to a 
theatre attendant, then presently he vanished 
and another man suspiciously like him took 
his place. There was no facial resemblance 
between the two, but they were both cast in 
entirely the same mould, both of them trim 
and clean and reserved, both of them speak¬ 
ing of the Criminal Investigation Department 
of Scotland Yard to anybody who had ever 
had any contact with that dread institution. 
And although the second man never for one 
moment looked in Stella Clinash’s direction 
she knew perfectly well that he was waiting 
for her, and that she would have to speak to 
him before the performance was over. 

Well, the thing was finished now. She had 
had more than a year on the other side 
of the golden gates, and now the barriers of 
desolation yawned before her. And the 
strange thing was that she was not frightened, 
she did not seem to be in the least alarmed, 
or angry, or unhappy. She had been the 
sport of Fate too long to accept a blow like 
this with anything but resignation. 

Clive would have to know. Indeed, she 
blamed herself now for not telling him before. 
But she had been afraid to do so; she had 
been afraid to risk the happiness which had 
suddenly opened before her in such dazzling 
splendour. She had temporized, and the 
time was lost, and now it was too late. Still, 
she must let her husband know, she must 
prepare him for the inevitable. It would 
never do for her to bring disgrace upon 


his honoured name. He must abandon 
her to her fate, he must never see 
her again; no one must know that 
guilty secret but themselves. And perhaps, 
when she had served her sentence out, he 
might be disposed to remember that for 
over a year she had been a good and faith¬ 
ful wife to him. He might be willing to 
make some provision to save her from want 
in the future. Fortunately, they knew nobody 
in London ; it would not be an easy matter 
to trace her back to the Dominion Hotel, 
and Clive would be clever enough to hide 
all her tracks. Of course, he would be 
sorry, for she knew how genuinely fond he 
was of her; but at the same time his good 
name must not suffer, and in that respect she 
would help him to the best of her ability. 
Why, oh, why had she returned to England 
at all ? Clinash’s own call had been impera¬ 
tive—a business crisis that demanded his 
presence in England. Most men have these 
moments of commercial peril. And she had 
risked it all to be with him—not to lose a 
moment of her glorious happiness, as a love¬ 
sick girl might have done. Oh, the incredible 
folly of it! 

She had thought it out now. She waited 
till the curtain fell on the third act, then she 
beckoned a programme-seller in her direction. 
From her purse she took out a half-sovereign 
and placed it in the girl’s hand. 

“ Don’t ask any questions,” she murmured. 
“ Procure me at once a sheet of paper, an 
envelope, and a. pencil. I am going to write 
a note which I want delivered at the 
Dominion Hotel at once. If you can 
manage this for me the half-sovereign is 
yours. All I ask you to do is to be silent 
and say nothing of this.” 

The girl nodded. Perhaps the request did 
not strike her as being particularly strange. 
She came back presently with writing mate¬ 
rials, and Stella Clinash wrote her letter. It 
was characteristic of her that her handwriting 
was firm and neat, that the letter was per¬ 
fectly coherent and collected. 

“ There,” she whispered; “ will you take 
that now ? ” 

“ At once, madam,” the girl replied. 
“ You can rely upon me. Besides, I am 
going that way.” 

The comedy was drawing to a close now. 
Stella Clinash looked at the watch on her 
wrist, and saw that it was half-past eleven. 
No doubt Clive had received her letter an 
hour before. He would have made up his 
mind by (his time exactly what to do. 
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iHK Came BACK PRESENTLY WITH WRITING M ATF r H|ALS, AND STELLA 
CLINASH WKOTK HJtK LETTER. 


Already some of the audience had begun to 
leave the theatre, She rose calmly and drew 
a wrap round her shoulders and over her 
head. Then she walked quite steadily and 
collectedly through the vestibule up to the 
folding doors, where the man with the hard, 
keen face appeared to be awaiting someone. 
Stella drew a little quick breath, and her lips 
quivered as she touched the man on the 
shoulder. 

“I think you are waiting for me / 1 she said, 
quietly. "I don't happen to know your name, 
but you recognise me.” 

The man turned and smiled good naturedly, 

“ Detective-Sergeant Swift,” he said, ten¬ 
tatively, u You arc Stella Treherne. Rapson 


asked me to wait here. He recognised you, 
though, as a matter of fact, he was looking 
for somebody else. Hard luck, isn’t it?” 

The man spoke in a friendly enough tone. 

There was nothing 
of the traditional 
man-hunter about 
him, He was 
merely a machine 
cut and drilled and 
polished to a dia¬ 
mond hardness. 
Possibly in private 
life he was as 
generous and good- 
natured as other 
people. But he had 
his duty to perform, 
and he meant to 
do it. 

“ I don't want 
any sympathy,” 
Stella said, coldly. 
11 I am quite pre¬ 
pared to take the 
consequences. And 
yet, if a thousand 
pounds would be 
the slightest good 
to you, I am pre¬ 
pared——” 

Swift turned 
aside apparently 
unheeding, 

“ Don't say that,” 
he whispered. 
“ Because, you see, it would 
make no difference. And if I 
mentioned it to the magistrate 

to-morrow morning-— But 

perhaps I didn’t exactly catch 
what you said. Would you 
like a cab ? ” 

“That is kind of you,” Stella said, in the 
same strangely even voice. “ I suppose I 
ought not to blame you so much as the 
iniquitous system of which you are at once 
the slave and tool. Of course, I must have 
a cab. I could hardly walk through the 
streets to the police-station dressed like this,” 

" Of course not,” Swift agreed. “ But 
wouldn't you like to go anywhere first? 
Would it not be as well to get as far as your 
hotel or your rooms, where you can procure 
a change of clothing ? Of course, it is no 
business of mine to pry into your present 
position, but, judging from what one can see, 
matters appear to have gone very well with 
you of late, I pTHUMc you are married ?” 
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The blood flamed into Stella’s face. 

“ Is that necessary ? ” she asked. 

“Well, of course not,” Swift said, with 
some sign of confusion. “ But we flatter 
ourselves we can always tell the difference 
between the woman who—well, you know 
what I mean.” 

“ I am obliged for your good opinion,” 
Stella said, calmly. “ Married or not, at the 
present moment I am a woman who has to 
face a trouble entirely alone. And I have 
done no wrong ; or, at least, if I have, I have 
paid for it dearly enough, God knows. Why 
do you hunt us like this ? Why don’t you 
give us a chance to lead a clean and honest 
life ? Why should we be dragged month by 
month to report ourselves at the nearest 
police-station? You know it always results 
in the same exposure. Our employers get to 
hear of it, and the same weary struggle begins 
over again. I am sure that two-thirds of the 
criminals on ticket-of-leave find their way 
back to jail again simply because of this 
cruel system of yours. It would be far kinder 
to keep us under lock and key till the sen¬ 
tence is worked out. As a sensible man, 
you must know I am speaking the truth.” 

Swift shrugged his shoulders. It was not 
for him to question the iconoclast methods 
of his department. He was a mere pawn in 
the game of diabolical chess which the police 
are unceasingly playing with the criminal 
classes. And, besides, he had expected some 
sort of passionate outburst like this. They 
mostly behaved in the same fashion. The 
people were beginning to pour out of the 
theatre now. Stella standing there, tall and 
slim in her white dress, was attracting atten¬ 
tion. A cab came up, and Swift stood aside 
for Stella to enter. 

They drove along silently through the 
well-lighted streets. They passed the portico 
of the Dominion Hotel, where the porter was 
standing with his hands behind him. As the 
great front of the building stood out red and 
bold Stella caught her lip between her teeth 
and blinked the tears from her eyes. But 
she was not going to give way, she was not 
going to pity herself. She had played her 
game and she had lost it, and she was pre¬ 
pared to pay the price. 

Still, she turned cold and faint and dizzy 
as the cab pulled up presently outside a 
police-station. There was something horribly 
familiar about the place, something so repul¬ 
sive about the whitewashed walls and the 
bare, clanging passages. A couple of police¬ 
men sitting there in the charge-room, stolidly 
eating their suppers, looked up with a certain 


languid curiosity as Swift and his prisoner 
entered. But they were too used to these 
fiery, dramatic entrances and exits to do 
more than take in the details of the woman’s 
dress and the cold, proud frostiness of her 
face. An inspector sitting behind the table 
glanced interrogatively at Swift. 

“Stella Treherne,” he said. “Charged 
with failing to report herself. Released on 
licence about twenty months ago and only 
been heard of once since.” 

The inspector bent over the table and 
scribbled something on a sheet of paper. 
From his point of view it was all a matter of 
business. Had Stella appeared there either 
in rags or in silken attire he would have 
displayed the same lack of interest or 
emotion. 

“ Want to send for your friends ? ” he 
asked. “You can’t appear like that to¬ 
morrow morning, you know. What is your 
address ? ” 

“ My address is refused,” Stella said, quietly. 
“You know my name, and that is sufficient 
As to the rest, I must make the best of it. 
There are reasons why I cannot give you my 
address—imperative reasons why my present 
friends must not know what has happened to 
me. I have money in my purse. I suppose 
I can keep that, and perhaps one of the 
female warders will get me something froip 
one of the adjacent shops in the morning. 
As there is no charge against me, except for 
failing to report myself, I must ask you to 
let me retain possession of my money.” 

' The inspector scraped his jaw thoughtfully. 

“ Seems reasonably” he said. “ Very well; 
we will do what you require. Is there any¬ 
thing you would like before morning? Per¬ 
haps you would like to send out for some 
food?” 

Stella fairly shuddered at the suggestion. 
The mere notion of food filled her with 
loathing and disgust. There was absolutely 
nothing she wanted, she said. Her one 
desire was to be alone. In a dreamy kind 
of way she followed a policeman presently 
along an echoing flagged passage. She heard 
the quick turn of keys in well-oiled locks, she 
was once more back in those horribly sugges¬ 
tive environments where life has lost its savour 
and where the word “ hope ” becomes no 
more than a mocking, empty sound. All that 
banging of doors and clicking of keys seemed 
to be superfluous; such a waste of strength 
and tyrannical grip to hold one so small and 
crushed and miserable in durance vile. She 
had no inclination to shirk the inevitable. 
Had all the doors been thrown wide before 
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her she would have made no attempt to escape 
now. For what good would such a thing 
have been ? By this time her husband knew 
everything and he would act accordingly. 
Already she was beginning to think of him 
less now as her husband than as Clive Cl inash. 
She would never see him again. It did not 
seem to her that she wanted to. At all 
hazards now, she was going through with it 
to the bitter end + She would be sent to one 
of those dreadful convict prisons, there to 
serve out the rest of her sentence* But, at 
any rate, after that she would be free ; her 
term of imprisonment embraced no subse¬ 
quent police su[>ervisiom Once it was over 


and done with she could go where she liked 
and do as she pleased. 

She sat down there with her head in her 
hands on that cold, hard travesty of a bed, 
the like of which she knew only too well* 
From time to time she could hear the heavy 
tramp of feet along the corridor; from time 
to time some drunken woman prisoner hurst 
into horrible screams* Now and again from 
a cell close by a man was singing a snatch 
of comic opera in a pleasant tenor voice. 
Then gradually the sounds died away, and 
in an uneasy manner Stella slept. 

She woke presently chill and cold in the 
grey dawn, arid thv who 1 /; thing came back 
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to her with overwhelming force. She was 
hungry now, and yet the mere thought of 
food was repulsive to her. Gradually the 
atmosphere grew warmer. She could hear 
sounds of life and movement about the 
place. A little later the door of her cell 
opened and a hard-featured woman looked 
in. She threw a bundle on the floor, with 
an intimation that everything necessary was 
there, and withdrew. 

Here was a chance to do something, how¬ 
ever trivial, to pass away the time. Stella’s 
rings and jewellery had been taken possession 
of the night before, but her dainty dress 
looked hideously grotesque in the pale light 
of the morning. She stripped it off and cast 
it aside as if it had been some loathsome 
thing. She was almost thankful to And 
herself in coarse, ill-fitting black garments, 
with a plain straw hat. At any rate, there 
was no chance of any acquaintance recog¬ 
nising her now. There would be no oppor 
tunity for the sensational journalist to make 
half a column of copy out of her story. 

The time had come now. She was walk¬ 
ing across the courtyard. She stood presently 
in a dreamy kind of way with her hand clasp¬ 
ing the dock; she heard her name mentioned, 
then the magistrate appeared to be asking 
her a question. 

He'was a kindly-looking man, and Stella 
took fresh heart of grace. 

“Come,” he said, “I am waiting for you 
to speak.” 

Stella looked up dreamily. The question 
seemed to be floating around the roof of the 
court before it reached her ears. She had 
been watching a bee climbing up one of the 
windows, fighting angrily for liberty ; she was 
intensely interested in the efforts of the little 
insect. Would it manage to reach the ven¬ 
tilator or not ? she wondered. She was more 
concerned with this now than with her own 
future. She was quite anxious about it. She 
gave a little sigh of relief, at length, when the 
bee reached the opening and sped away into 
the open air. Then it was that Stella came 
back to herself, and the knowledge that the 
grey-haired old gentleman opposite to her 
was asking her questions, and looking at her 
not unkindly from behind his spectacles. 

“ I don’t know,” she murmured. “ I beg 
your pardon ; I was not listening.” 

“ What have you, then, to say ? ” the 
magistrate asked. 

Stella shook her head wearily. What was 
the use of saying anything? She knew per¬ 
fectly well that any plea for mercy on her 


part would pass unheeded. After all said 
and done, the police were doing no more 
than their duty. It was all part of the 
diabolical system, part of the constant warfare 
which went on between the law and the 
criminal. She would have to go back and 
finish her sentence. She had been warned 
on the first day of her liberty that there 
would be no trifling in this matter. She had 
lost everything now, position, reputation, 
husband, all at one feel swoop. There was 
nothing more to be said or done. 

The magistrate still paused. So far as 
Stella was concerned, she had lost all interest 
in the proceedings. Somebody had jumped 
up in the well of the court below the dock 
and commenced to address the magistrate. 
He spoke clearly and well; evidently he was 
quite at home with this kind of work. In 
the same dreamy, half-blind fashion Stella 
could see that his shrewd, clean-shaven face 
was kindly enough. She gathered that he 
was saying something on her behalf. She 
heard this advocate of hers addressed pre¬ 
sently as Mr. Hallam. She wondered in the 
same dull, groping way where she had heard 
the name before. Then it flashed upon her 
that this was a famous barrister whom she 
had read of over and over again. She knew 
that he was a man at the head of his profes¬ 
sion ; she realized that he would not have 
left other and more important work had not 
his fee been a handsome one. There could 
be no question as to who had procured the 
services of Mr. Hallam, K.C. Her husband 
must have sent him, and in a way Stella felt 
grateful. 

She glanced wearily round the court to see 
if she could see Clive anywhere, but he had 
not put in an appearance. He would never 
forgive her, of course, he would never want 
to see her again; but that would not 
necessarily prevent him from acting a noble, 
manly part, and doing everything he could 
to lighten her sentence. She was more 
interested now; she began to follow eagerly 
and carefully what Hallam was saying. 

“ With all due respect, sir,” the advocate 
said, in his smooth tones, “ with all due 
respect, I urge this as an exceptional case. 
As to the facts stated by the police I have 
nothing to say. My unfortunate client was 
certainly convicted at the Old Bailey four 
years ago on a charge of fraud and conspiracy 
under her maiden name of Treheme. As a 
matter of fact, there would have been no 
sentence of penal servitude if the prisoner 
had not been identified by the police with 
a certain notorious woman criminal whose 
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name it is not neeessary to mention. That 
was quite a mistake, and would have been 
shown at the trial had my client been 
properly represented. 1 appeal to Sergeant 
Swift, who has charge of this case, to confirm 
this statement. It was only after my client 
disappeared that these facts came to light.” 

“That is so, your worship,” Swift admitted. 
“An unfortunate mistake was made. We 
did our best to find the prisoner after she 
vanished, but without effect. But that does 
not touch the present charge—the charge 
that the prisoner failed to report herself and 
rendered herself liable to arrest and to be 
conveyed back to prison, there to serve out 
the balance of her sentence. ” 

“Oh, I am not contesting the point,” 
Hallam cried. “ I am entirely in the hands 
of the Court, but I have proved that a cruel 
mistake has been made, and that my client 
ought never to have been sentenced to penal 
servitude at all. It is not for me to question 
the system which compels criminals on 
licence to report themselves to the nearest 
police-station, but I do say that in certain 
cases it is harsh and unnecessarily brutal. 
Take my client’s position as an instance. 
For a year after she came out of jail she had 
an exceedingly bitter struggle to live, but 
there was nothing against her, and when the 
opportunity came for turning her back upon 
England, when she had a chance of a 
happy marriage and a new life in a foreign 
country, the temptation was too much for 
her. My client is well-born, she was carefully 
brought up, and yet she knew what it was 
more than once to spend the night out of 
doors. Think of the temptation, think of 
the opportunities ! How many women would 
have hesitated ? I venture to say, not many. 
She never told her husband. It is only 
within the last few hours that he has made 
this terrible discovery. And he is a man 
in an exceedingly good position in South 
America; he is rich and respected. He 
would have been here to-day, but he is 
utterly overcome by this unexpected revela¬ 
tion, and unfortunately he cannot get here. 
If your worship likes, I will hand the name 
up to the Bench. You will quite see there 
is nothing to be gained by making my 
client’s husband’s name public.” 

“ Is this a fact, Mr. Hallam ? ” the magis¬ 
trate asked. 

“ I give you my word for it, sir,” the 
barrister responded. “ My statement will 
probably be confirmed by the circumstances 
in which my client was arrested last night. 
Now I am going to ask you, sir, to exercise 


your discretion in this case and allow this 
lady to be released on her own recognisances. 
When you have read the name which I 
propose to write down for you-” 

“ No,” Stella Clinash cried, suddenly, “ I 
implore you not to do anything of the kind. 
I would rather suffer any humiliation than 
allow my husband’s name to be dragged into 
this business. I am quite prepared to face 
the consequences of my folly. I shall never 
see my husband again. He will never want 
to see me. I greatly regret that he should 
have sent this gentleman here to-day. Oh, 
can’t you see that I wish to get this over as 
soon as possible ? Can’t you see what an 
unspeakable humiliation this is to me ? 
Send me back where I came from. At 
least 1 shall be beyond the reach of star¬ 
vation there. I was not so guilty as they 
said; I was the tool of others, though I 
do not want to shirk my responsibility. 
I deceived my husband, and that is the 
knowledge that hurts me most.” 

The passionate words rang through the 
court; the few reporters and the handful of 
the public present followed with breathless 
interest. Here was an unexpected human 
drama unfolding itself before them—a story 
more profoundly tragic than anything ever 
yet seen upon the stage. Stella ceased to 
speak ; a silence fell upon the Court. It 
seemed to her that she had the sympathy 
of everyone present. 

“This is unusual,” the magistrate mur¬ 
mured. “I am sure this unfortunate lady 
will think better of what she says when 
she has time for consideration. I cannot 
blind myself to the fact that had the true 
facts of the case come out during the trial 
she would not be here at all. Also, I have 
not overlooked the inspector’s statement that 
there is nothing against the prisoner since 
she came out of jail. After all said and done, 
it is merely a technical offence which has been 
committed, and I think the interests of justice 
will be served by a nominal sentence of a 
day’s imprisonment—in other words, the 
prisoner is free to leave the dock now.” 

Stella seemed barely to comprehend. There 
was something like a murmur of applause 
from those present in the court. A warder 
touched her on the arm and intimated that 
she might go. She did not seem quite to 
understand what the sentence meant. She 
stood there dazed and confused in the body 
of the court, trying to collect her scattered 
senses. Her advocate was still addressing 
the Bench. He w’anted to know if this 
persecution was t® continue. He desired 
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to know whether application would be made 
to the Home Secretary to remit the incon¬ 
venience of these periodical calls upon the 
police. The magistrate shook his head 
doubtfully. 

“ That will be in your own hands, Mr. 
Hallam,” he said. “ I presume the police 
would raise no objection. They have no 
desire, of course, to turn this into a per¬ 
secution.” 

“I am obliged to you, sir,” the barrister 
said. “ I may assume, therefore, that so long 
as my client is outside the jurisdiction of the 
Court no steps will be taken.” 

The magistrate shook his head with a 
smile. 

“Ah, now you are assuming too much,” 
he said. “ I think you have no cause to be 
dissatisfied. Next case, please.” 

Stella wandered slowly out of court. She 
stood in the open air, undecided as to what 
to do or where to go next. She seemed to 
understand that Hallam wished to speak 
to her. He was asking her to wait for one 
moment, and then he had certain things 
to say. 

Stella murmured something; she hardly 
knew what it was. She was free to go now. 
She had all the world before her. There 
were just a few shillings in her pocket. All 
she wanted now was to be alone, to get away 
from all who knew her, to start life afresh. 
She turned and walked rapidly down the 
street until she came into the thick of the 
traffic ; then she drifted on the breast of the 
tide—a human derelict, alone and friendless. 

“I shall manage,” she murmured to her¬ 
self. “ It can be no worse than it was 
before.” 

It was a warm night, fortunately, so that it 
would be no great hardship to sleep out of 
doors, and anything was better than the foul, 
horrible den in which Stella Clinash had 
passed the last two nights. Her money was 
all gone now, with the exception of one 
solitary sixpence, to which she clung tena¬ 
ciously. She was tired and worn out. Her 
one desire was to fall down somewhere and 
sleep. She walked along the Embankment, 
looking in vain for a quiet comer where the 
lynx eye of the law might possibly overlook her. 
The clock at Westminster was striking ten, the 
Embankment was more or less deserted, save 
for a hansom cab or two taking more fortunate 
people to some place of amusement. Here was 
a seat at length where Stella could sit down 
and rest her weary limbs. She lay back there 
drowsy and half unconscious. She wondered 
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vaguely what this man was doing, this man 
who was moving from seat to seat closely 
scrutinizing the miserable outcasts who were 
resting there. She could see that he was 
well dressed, that he was wearing a light coat 
over his evening clothes. Then something 
rose in her throat and her heart gave a great 
leap as she recognised her husband. She 
bent down so that he might pass. Surely 
he would never recognise her in the ugly 
black garments which she wore. But all the 
same he paused before her, and then, as if 
sure that he had come to the end of his 
search, he laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

“ Thank God ! ” he murmured. “ Thank 
God I have found you ! I have been search¬ 
ing high and low for the last three days. It 
is only by a mere accident that I have come 
across you now. Come along.” 

“ Come,” Stella asked, vaguely, “ where ? ” 

“ Oh, not here; this is no place for ex¬ 
planations. Good heavens, do you suppose 
I am so black and hard as to desert you like 
this ? When you know everything you will 
see I am more to blame than yourself. But 
come along, everything is ready. I have 
moved to another hotel. Nobody knows 
that you are the wife of Clive Clinash. 
Directly I got your note I sent your maid 
away on a pretext. A telephone message will 
fetch her at any moment. I have moved 
everything to the Blenheim Hotel. They 
think I am expecting my wife every hour. 
Come, you can change and dress, and we can 
have supper. Oh, my poor child, how white 
your face is! What awful rings you have 
under your eyes ! Why, you are starving.” 

All this in a voice of infinite tenderness 
and feeling. Stella had risen to her feet. 
She could see nothing of her husband’s face 
because her eyes were blind with tears. She 
wanted to run away; she wanted to leave 
him there and hide herself once.more under 
the cover of the darkness. But she was too 
weak and spent for that—too tired and worn- 
out to make even the semblance of a struggle. 
When she came to herself again her head 
was on her husband’s shoulder; she could 
feel his strong arm about her. She was being 
half led, half carried. She was in a hansom 
presently ; she could hear the click, clack of 
the horse’s hoofs on the asphalt. Then she 
was passing through the brilliantly-lighted 
vestibule of an hotel. She was in a luxuriant 
bedroom with all her own things about her. 
Here were her jewels and her silver toilet 
accessories. Here was the warm bath that she 
needed. Then presently, in the same aesthetic 

dream, she found herself looking at her 

original Trom ° 
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own slim, graceful presentment in a looking- 

glass. 

The diamonds were in her hair again, a 
bunch of yellow roses nestled at her throat. 
There was a smile on her trembling lips now, 
the dark eyes were liquid with happiness 
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despite the black rings below T them* And 
yet Stella was full of contempt for her own 
weakness, half ashamed of a resolution she 
had made because she knew that it would 
never be carried into effect. It was good, 

oh, so good of Clive to treat her like this, to 
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say nothing of the past, never to allude even 
by so much as a look to the disgrace which 
she had brought upon his good name. And 
here he was again with his arm about her 
waist gazing fondly into her face. He was 
seated opposite to her now at the supper- 
table, and Stella was eating as, it seemed 
to her, she had never eaten before. The 
events of the last three days seemed to be 
disappearing like the mists of some hideous 
nightmare, they seemed to be drifting into 
space. 

The table was cleared presently and they 
were alone in that luxuriously - appointed 
sitting-room, where the lights were discreetly 
shaded and the soft gloom invited confidence 
and the opening out of hearts. 

“ Aren’t you going to scold me ? ” Stella 
whispered. “ Do you know what I meant to 
do ? I meant to go away and never see you 
again. I meant to disappear and fight my 
own battles in the future, because I have 
treated you abominably, Clive, and I am not 
worthy to be called your wife; but the 
temptation was so great, the life I had led so 
awful, and—well, I really and truly loved 
you, and I can think of no better excuse than 
that. You may think that I was cold and 
reserved, but behind it all-” 

She paused, and for a moment it seemed 
as if she had no more to say. What more 
was there to say ? 

“ I know, sweetheart,” Clinash murmured, 
“I know. I heard all that happened in 
court the other day, and I believe I read 
your mind then as if it had been an open 
book. And because you are so weak I love 
you so well. It is good to know that you 
were so ready to come back to me. Perhaps 
the knowledge of it flatters my vanity. But 
that matters little or nothing, because from 
the very first you never deceived me at all. 
When I married you in London eighteen 
months ago I knew the history of your 
troubles as well as I know it now. I was 
aware even then of the cruel injustice of your 
sentence. But I did not tell you I knew, 
because—well, why should I torture you? 
Perhaps I thought that if I let you know you 
would have refused to become my wife. But 
if I had foreseen this I would have sacrificed 
everything rather than imperil your future. I 
know that that was a mistake now. But you 
longed to come, and I—well, every man in 
love is a fool sometimes.” 

Stella looked into her husband’s face 
wonderingly. 

“You knew?” she murmured; “You 
actually knew ? Oh ! you are not deceiving 


me, Clive? You are not trying to make the 
way smooth and pleasant for me ? ” 

“ My dearest, I am telling you no more 
than the truth. The first time I ever saw 
you was in court on the day of your trial. I 
think I fell in love with you then. It might 
have been love born of pity, but it is none 
the less true and sincere for that. And I 
felt then, as I feel now, that you are the 
victim of circumstances, and that the man 
who was really behind that conspiracy took 
advantage of your lack of knowledge to get 
you to alter the date on those telegrams for 
him. Of course, you were not blameless, 
but you were more of a child in the matter. 
And in the interest I had in watching your 
case I forgot for a moment my own troubles.” 

“ Your troubles,” Stella murmured ; “ what 
were they ? " 

“Well, simply that I was practically a 
prisoner, too. I was out on bail; I was 
waiting to be tried. My case came actually 
next to yours. Oh, it was a bad business, 
and I am making no attempt to palliate it, 
but it was the only slip I ever made in my 
life, and I registered a vow there and then 
that when I came out of jail I would seek 
you out and make you my wife. It seemed 
to me that we had much in common, that we 
should have nothing to reproach one another 
with. And when I did come out the struggle 
was too hard for me to think of anything 
but bare existence. Like you I felt the 
iniquity of that reporting system, and like 
you I deliberately broke it. I had mar¬ 
vellous luck abroad, and in a few months 
I came back a rich man. The rest you 
know. And you know now why I dared 
not appear in court the other morning, why 
I had to keep out of the way for fear that 
I should be recognised too, and for fear that 
our happiness would collapse altogether. For 
your sake I had to take risks. But it turned 
out for the best. Luck was on our side for 
once. And, you see, I must get back to 
Buenos Ayres without delay. My whole 
prosperity turns upon it. And now I must 
ask you to forgive me." 

“ Is there any question of forgiveness 
between us ? ” Stella said. The tears were 
running down her cheeks now. “ Do you 
know, I am almost glad. It seems a strange 
thing to say ; but I am. And now, when do 
we sail ? I shall know no happiness while I 
remain in this country.” 

Clive stooped and kissed his wife. 

“To-morrow,” he whispered. “I have 
arranged that. And all our future is bound 
up in that woijd*|-to-morrow.” 
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Written and Illustrated by HARRY FURNISS. 


HE old lady who was in the 
habit of looking under the 
bed for burglars every night, 
after many years actually 
found one, armed to the teeth, 
with dark lantern, jemmy, 
and all the burglar’s stock-in-trade* He wore 
a mask, which made him look desperate and 
hideous ; his socks were drawn over his boots 
to deaden the sound of his footsteps, and 
gloves were on his hands to prevent any 
finger-marks. All this the old lady in her 
nightdress observed as she held the bed¬ 
covering on high and surveyed the burly 
ruffian. 

Now' for the drama ! 

The ordinary drama in such cases consists 
of a scream, an upheaval of the bed, a short 
tussle, a blow from the jemmy, a gag in the 
mouth, the victim tied to the bedpost, the 
house ransacked, and the next morning the 
old lady discovered nearly dead and the 
culprit escaped* 

The real scene as it happened was pure 
comedy. The old lady, after her careful 
scrutiny of the armed villain, addressed 
him with a bright, rather pleased voice as 
follows 

<4 Gh, there you are, are you? Why, I 
have been looking for you for years ! n 

The desperado made no response ; astonish¬ 


ment disarmed him more effectually than 
any weapon could have done* He crawled 
from under the bed, slunk out of the room, 
down the stairs, and out of the house, and 
the old lady, quite happy, got into her bed 
and went to sleep. 

There are few, of course, possessed of 
courage enough to emulate that old lady. But 
they might try. 

This case reminds me of another, Even 
the most desperate characters have either 
humour or find themselves in comic situa¬ 
tions. Many years ago there was a burglary 
in Regent’s Park which attracted considerable 
attention. One of the desperadoes was a 
well-known terror of the time, who, for some 
reason I do not know, was known as “ The 
Galloway Doctor* 1 ’ His real name was 
William Dyson, a tall, powerful fellow, with 
pale face and red whiskers. Another was a 
famous burglar named Mahon, and the third 
was John Mitchell, five feet six inches high, 
stout, with a pug nose. 

It was the day of knuckle-dusters and other 
vicious weapons of attack, of garrotting and 
terror of all kinds, made so much of in Punch 
and other papers. 

The rich merchant’s house in Regent's 
Park was entered by the three stalwart 
marauders at two in the morning, but one of 
them slipped, and the noise awoke the 
butler, who managed to 
secure two of the intruders* 
The third—the one with the 
pug nose—used his life-pre¬ 
server pretty freely, and, 
although the alarm was given, 
he managed to escape. The 
plucky butler, however, seized 
a gun and potted him as he 
scaled the garden wall* The 
man was hit in the back, 
near the shoulder, with goose- 
shot ; nevertheless, he con¬ 
trived to escape. The other 
two were secured by the 
police, who had been attracted 
to the spot by the noise of 
fire-arms. 

Possibly the snub-nosed 
burglar would have got off 
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scot - free, for no man with a wounded 
shoulder could be discovered anywhere, 
The police and detectives had given 
up all idea of discovering him, when they 
received an anonymous letter to say that if 
they could find an old lady with a shot back 
she might turn out to be the burglar, and 
even went so far as to hint at which house in 
Surrey Street, Blackfriars Road, a lady might 
be found suffering from pellets in her back. 

The police went to the house and found a 
poor lady in bed. 

She had on a 
woman's nightcap 
and nightgown, 
but, although she 
made a pathetic 
picture, the snub- 
nose gave the 
show away. 
u She tJ was trans¬ 
ported for life in 
man's attire. For 
Mitchell had 
assumed the 
nightcap and 
lady’s nightgown 
for one night 
only. 

Of all the chief 
actors in crime in 
our time, so far 
as comedy is 
concerned hand 
in hand with 
downright villainy and murder, we must give 
the place of chief comedian to Charles Peace. 
Major Arthur Griffiths saw a good deal of 
Peace at the end of his extraordinary career, 
and relates some interesting facts concerning 
him. He agreed with others who were 
familiar with Peace, that he was an artist in 
the way of disguising himself 

In every locality he appeared as a different 
personage, and lived up to the character he 
honoured the locality by adopting. Peck ham 
knew him as a churchwarden—a nice, quiet, 
religious, prosperous citizen. No one in 
Peckham would have believed, even from his 
own lips, that he was anything else, and 
Major Arthur Griffiths gives an amusing 
conversation, about veracity, which he had 
with Peace when awaiting his trial for murder. 

“ What is the good of telling the truth ? ” 
lie asked ; u no one believes you when you 
do. Now listen to this. When I was 
Mr, Johnson, of Peckham, I went into the 
chemist's one morning, smoking an excellent 
cigar. 
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“ The chemist observed, 1 That is very 
good tobacco, Mr, Johnson, Where do you 
get your cigars ? 3 

ut Steal them/ I replied, perfectly frankly 
and truthfully. It was the absolute fact } I 
had stolen those cigars. But my friend the 
chemist thought it an excellent joke. He 
roared with laughter, and, of course, did not 
believe me in the least 

“ 4 1 wish you'd steal me a few of the same 
kind/ he said, and I generously promised to 
do so. 


“ Some weeks afterwards I came across a 
very fine lot of Havanas in a house I visited 
rather late at night, and I secured them. The 
chemist got a box of them. 

44 4 There, Mr. So-and-so/ I said, * I have 
stolen you these. I hope you will like them/ 
u Again he laughed loudly, and he no 
more believed me than before. Still, I only 
told him what was perfectly true.' 1 

When Peace told the Major this ingenious 
story of the lack of belief in veracity which 
so commonly prevails, he no doubt had his 
tongue in his cheek and chuckled to himself 
on so easily “ spoofing ,p his hearer That 
Griffiths did not see through the imposition is 
curious ; Peace was so well known for his 
abstemiousness from beer and tobacco. It 
only goes to enhance the cleverness of the 
mar/s character as an actor and storyteller 
and further his clever appreciation of the 
possibly gullible. It is with the object of 
showing this comic side of the scoundrel 
Peace that I introduce the story. To hood¬ 
wink the great and experienced official and 
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writer so cleverly is immense, for the Major 
was a very shrewd man indeed. 

Peace had a profound contempt for the 
police. In a measure he was justified in his 
attitude, for none of his many disguises had 
been penetrated, and so clever an actor was 
he that, in the character of a “Methody" 
minister, a quack doctor* a fumaceman, or a 
collier* he would court the society of the 
very men who were searching for him. 

How grim a joke to him must have been 
the fact of his presence in 
the Assize Court when 
Habron was sentenced to 
death for the crime he 
had himself committed! 

There he was, the real 
culprit, cheek by jowl 
with the men who prided 
themselves on having run 
to earth the slayer of 
their fellow-officer in the 
Manchester suburb! 

Crime and comedy 
went hand in hand in 
connection with the ex¬ 
ploit which brought Peace 
to the scaffold. He was 
hanged at Armley Jail, 

Leeds, for the murder of 
Mr. Arthur Dyson, a civil 
engineer, at the secluded 
and picturesque suburb 
of Banner cross, Sheffield, 

Peace killed his victim 
in the evening, shooting 
him dead almost on the 
threshold of the residence 
he had just moved into, 
in order to put a distance of some miles 
between himself and his former neighbours* 
It was, of course, another case or iherchez la 
femme, but that is another story, as Kipling 
would say. 

That was the tragedy; now comes the 
comedy. 

Peace, whose contempt for the police was 
no doubt due to their ineffectual efforts to 
elucidate the many burglary mysteries he 
had left for their consideration, escaped from 
the scene of the crime by vaulting a wall, 
crossing a field skirting a local beauty-spot, 
passing through Endcliffe Woods, and thence 
by a roundabout way to his home* Why 
he should have gone there is a puzzle, but 
his visit was brief Proceeding to a district 
station he took train, and late at night found 
himself at Hull, where his wife was then 
living. 


His spouse received him without question. 
She knew him so well that she dared not 
inquire what had brought him to her shelter* 
but she guessed that something exceptional 
had happened to account for his appearance 
there. 

Peace passed the night under his wife's 
roof Next morning the couple were seated 
at breakfast in “the houseplace,” as the 
general living-room is termed in the North. 
The entrance to the apartment opened direct 
upon the public road, 

A smart knock upon 
the door preceded an 
immediate attempt to 
open it. The door was 
secured and another 
sharp knock immediately 
followed, 

Mrs* Peace rose 
leisurely, collected her 
cup and saucer, and 
placed them in the wash¬ 
bowl on the sink. Then 
she opened the door. 

With a hearty “Good 
morning, Mrs* Peace/* 
two men in bowler hats, 
ignoring any lack of in¬ 
vitation to enter, stepped 
into the house. They 
glanced hurriedly around 
and at the table. 

The place was quiet 
and clean ; and from the 
single cup and saucer on 
the table it was evident 
that the visitors had dis¬ 
turbed the lady's breakfast. 

“ AH alone, I see ? ” remarked one of the 
men. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs* Peace ; “ what do you 
want ?" 

“ Oh, that's all right,” answered the other 
intruder; “ we simply dropped in to see if 
Charley was here.” 

“No, he isn't; so you’d better get out,” 
replied the indignant lady, Then, woman¬ 
like, her inquisitiveness prevailed ; but it is 
possible it was not so much natural inquisi¬ 
tiveness as a semblance of the trait adopted 
under stress of circumstances with an object* 
Turning to the men, she demanded with 
some show of asperity, “What do you want 
him for?” 

“Oh, nothing much/’ one observed; “we 
have not seen him for some time, and as he 
could give us a little helpful information 
we just dropped ip here to see if he was 
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staying in Hull, Do you know where 
he is ?” 

“ Well, he's not here, and I don’t know 
where he is, and, what's more, I don't care. 
So there you are, and now you can go.” 

fi All right, old girl,” said one of the 
visitors, whom Mrs, Peace had at once 
rightly conjectured to be detective officers; 
“ well just have a look round before we go,” 

And without delay, or offering any apology, 
the men thoroughly explored the lower 
premises and then ascended the stairs. 
They searched everywhere, but all to no 
purpose, and thon left the house to report at 
the Central Police Office. 

The warning knock at the door was the 
signal to Peace to make himself scarce, and 
this he lost no time in doing. He slipped 
upstairs, opened a back bedroom window, 
and closed it after him. Scaling a rain-pipe, 
he reached the roof and there remained 
until he heard his wife admit the visitors. 

Now was his time. Sliding down the 
slates, he crept along the slate gutter until 
he reached another rain-pipe, by means of 
which he descended to the street. Luckily 
it was early, and the street was practically 
deserted. His antics were not, therefore, 
the object of a crowd's curiosity. 

But there was a neighbour who lived on 
the opposite side of the road to Mrs. Peace, 
and he, white lazily taking the morning air 
in his shirt-sleeves on his doorstep, had seen 
everything. He had been attracted by the 
strangers knocking at the 
new neighbour’s door, he 
had seen them enter with 
no indication of welcome 
on the lady's face, he had 
been astonished to see a 
third stranger appear on the 
tiles of the house opposite, 
and his interest being 
generally aroused he had 
waited to see the game 
through. 

When Peace had 
descended to the street he 
dartecl across the road and 
half pushed, half led the 
coatless gentleman into his 
domicile. 

" 'Elio, guv'nor! what’s 
the game ?" asked that 
individual. 

Peace measured his man 
in a moment. 11 They are 
bailiffs men after me for 
a County Court job,” he 
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said. " Stand at t J door as tha did afore, 
an' ef they speer (question) thee abaht me, 
bunk ’em (mislead them), They’ll pVaps 
tell thee a mm tale abaht me. Tak T no 
notice, for it's nobbut (nothing but) part o' 
t J gam'.” 

And with these remarks Charles urged his 
companion to the door again. The man 
willingly complied with the fugitive's request, 
and would with equal readiness have stood 
between the hunted and the hunters, for 
sheriffs’ officers and such like find little 
sympathy with the working classes. 

From the window of the little dwelling 
Peace watched the detectives in his wife’s 
home and saw them finally depart Then 
he recrossed the street and finished his 
breakfast! 

For cool daring under exceptionally trying 
circumstances this performance of Charley 
Peace strikes me as one of the most enter¬ 
taining in the history of crime. It is full of 
comedy, and so like the man, admittedly 
the greatest of all criminal comedians. 

The hero of the following ingenious little 
comedy, which describes not at all an un¬ 
common experience amongst the medical 
profession is to be classed with the cleverest 
kind of pests. One evening* when a friend 
of mine, a doctor, had finished his calls and 
was about to sit down to dinner, he received 
a message to the effect that there was a gentle¬ 
man in the waiting room who wanted to see 
him at once. He walked through the surgery 


HE AT ONCE COMMENCED TO TOUfc OUT HIS TALE OP WOfi. 
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and beckoned to the gentleman to enter. The 
visitor, a young man, came in, apparently in a 
state of great excitement, and at once com¬ 
menced to pour out his tale of woe. His 
wife at home, he feared, was dying, and unless 
the doctor came at once nothing could save 
her. He said that my friend had attended 
her once years ago, and that now, in her 
illness and delirium, she did nothing but call 
upon him by name to come and save her. 
My doctor friend stopped his flow of eloquence 
by asking him to hasten for someone else, 
declaring that it was utterly impossible for 
him to go as he had an urgent case to visit in 
the opposite direction, so that even as it was 
he would not have time to finish his dinner. 
But the man only redoubled his entreaties, 


where he was going, but, on receiving a re* 
assuring reply, settled down again. Presently 
he noticed the same thing, and being con¬ 
vinced the man did not know his way he put 
the same question to him again, whereupon 
the driver admitted that he could not find 
the place. 

“ Ask that policeman ! ” said the doctor. 

The cabman did so. 

“No such street! ” curtly responded the 
constable 

“Back again!" angrily cried the doctor, 
now thoroughly aroused to the conviction 
that he was being hoaxed. 

Here the cabman began some rigmarole 
about his fare, and having been driving about 
all day. 



saying that he had a cab outside and would 
drive the doctor to his house in a few 
minutes, adding a heartrending inquiry as 
to the relative value of a short space of time 
spent arid a precious human life saved. 

This last appeal completely bowled my 
sympathetic friend over, and he consented 
to snatch a mouthful only and accompany 
the man. Without stopping to close the 
door of the surgery the doctor hurried in to 
have an apology for a meal, and soon after 
came out to the waiting-room, pulling on his 
overcoat ready to start. 

The young man was not in the waiting- 
room, neither was he in the surgery ; so the 
doctor went out, expecting to find him in the 
cab. As he approached it, the driver said 
“AH right, sir; the gentleman has given me 
the address. He said as Y>w he wouldn't 
wait, but took another cab, and said I had 
better bring you on after him as fast as I 
could." 

Quite unsuspecting, my friend stepped in 
and the man drove off 

After some time, noticing that he seemed 
to be driven in a very in-andout sort of 
direction, he asked the cabman if he knew 


“ Police-station !" roared the doctor, with 
the result that the cabman drove him quickly 
home. 

On his arrival at his residence the cabby 
demanded thirty shillings, stating that he had 
driven the young man about to different 
houses all day, and that the doctor must pay 
the fare. 

Eventually my friend paid him fifteen shil¬ 
lings to get rid of him. On going indoors 
my victimized friend went straight to his 
surgery, to see if his suspicions were correct. 
Too true! A case of valuable instruments 
had been stolen. 

But it is not the criminal alone who 
provides the comic side of crime. The 
comicality of jurymen, for example, would 
fill a volume. The average jury seems 
imbued with every quality but common sense, 
and naturally strong personalities such as 
the late Lord Brampton, both as an advocate 
and later as a judge, had little respect for 
them. He was accustomed to relate a 
curious and inexplicable case of stupidity on 
the part of a jury. 

A man was tried on evidence irresistible 
“to anybody but a jury" for a most terrible 
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murder He had slain his father and mother 
on testimony so clear that there could be no 
shadow of doubt as to his guilt. 

The jury brought in a verdict of “ Not 
guilty." 

It was an example of the comic jury—yes, 
screamingly funny comedians—a troupe of 
twelve led by a comic foreman. 

The judge was furious and asked the 
comedians what they meant by such an out¬ 
rageous verdict, “ when they knew the culprit 
was guilty and ought to be hanged.” 

“That's just it, my lord/’ said the foreman 
of this distinguished body, “ I assure you 
we had no doubt about the prisoner's guilt, 
but we thought there had been deaths enough 
in the family lately ! ,J 

Lucky is the criminal who commits his or 
her crime on the north side of the Tweed. 
The Scottish Courts are notorious for letting 
ofif criminals. The “Not proven" verdict 
covers a multitude of crime and lets off 
many a rogue. 

As a lecturer I have always found Scottish 
audiences bright, quick, and ready to see a 
joke. That old saying that it takes a surgical 

operation to get a joke into a Scotsman’s 
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head is a libel I never—from my own 
experience—could see any reason for iL I 
really think what was intended was—it takes 
a surgical operation to get a proper verdict 
into a Scotsman's head. They are witty, no 
doubt, and it is the natural wit of the Scot 
that makes him only see the comic side or 
crime, and his “Not proven” is his standing 
judicial joke. 

One cannot, of course, refer to recent 
cases, those let off by the Scotch jokist being 
still alive. It will be sufficient for me to 
refer to the remarkable story of Madeline 
Smith, who without doubt poisoned her 
husband to marry a man she was in love 
with—one of the simplest cases ever brought 
into court. 

“ Not proven ” was the Scottish joke. 

Hut then, be it remembered, Madeline 
was beautiful. She was also dressed for the 
part, and played it magnificently. Slje looked 
more bewitching every day ; while, on the 
other hand, her husband was a beast. 

The Scots are a very susceptible nation. 

Of course there was applause in court 
when the verdict was given, and of course 
the lady had any number of offers of mar¬ 
riage, and — of course—she was one of the 
most cold-blooded murderesses that ever 
lived. 
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It would be interesting, had I time to 
study the subject and space enough to add 
to these chapters, to endeavour to analyze 
the fascination which insignificant, cruel, 
unworthy men oft times have for pretty and 
attractive women. 1 think it will be seen, as 
in the case of Madeline Smith, that such 
unnatural infatuation tends to crime. 

There are several well-known cases of the 


protests from the clerk of the court and the 
judge himself, he demanded to be seen and 
heard. He called loudly on the prosecutor 
to look at him, The prosecutor was startled ; 
so were judge, counsel, and jury. 

The new-comer was the very living image 
of the prisoner in the dock—in height, figure, 
face, dress, in every detail. The bewildered 
prosecutor could not swear if the second 



Courts being humbugged by the cleverness of 
confederates. Surely nothing could be more 
comic than the predicament in which Sir 
William Garrow, a judge on the Oxford 
circuit, found himself in the good old days of 
highwaymen. He had a highwayman before 
him, charged with robbery. The case was 
simple; the identity of the robber was sworn 
to by his victim. 

The judge summed up, and just as the 
jury were retiring to consider their verdict a 
man on horseback galloped up to the court. 
He was covered with mud; his horse was all 
but dead with exhaustion, for it had galloped 
fifty good miles. Was he in time to save an 
innocent man’s life? He pushed his way 
into the court, and, ignoring the officials and 


man was not the man after all. The one in 
the dock had sworn from the first that he 
was innocent. There was nothing to do but 
to acquit him. 

Then the legal farce began. A fresh jury, 
a fresh prisoner—hut the same prosecutor ! 
Absurd ! He swore to the identity of No. t; 
now how could he swear with equal con 
fidence to No. 2 ? So No, 2 got off. Of 
course, they were brothers, and the fierce 
gallop, “just in time,” the careful arrange¬ 
ment of attire, and so forth, as it turned out 
afterwards, was all a clever ruse for one 
robber to get another off. The guilty one in 
this case w T as No. t, 

Mr, Justice Hawkins, as well as Griffiths 

and other writers on criminals, recalls the 
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following case, so clever and so comic that 
no record of criminal trials can be complete 
without it 

It appears that a highly respectable gentle¬ 
man arrived at York one evening with luggage 
and dined well, went to bed early, rose in 
good time* and had a substantial breakfast. 
After this meal he casually asked the land¬ 
lord if there was anything of special interest 
in York. “The Assizes are on, but I do not 
know if there is anything particularly interest¬ 
ing in the list,” was the response, 

41 Thanks,” drawled the stranger ; M I'll look 
in if I happen to pass the court and see.” 

He did look in and heard a follower of 
Dick Turpin in the dock, charged with high¬ 
way robbery, plead¬ 
ing his innocence 
vehemently to a 
stolid judge and 
jury, who, with firm 
faces, did not look 
as if they placed 
much credence in 
the prisoner's pro¬ 
fession of inno¬ 
cence, Suddenly 
the prisoner 
caught sight of the 
stranger, who had 
strolled in from 
the hotel out of 
curiosity. 

“ Here, thank 
God, is someone 
who can prove my 
innocence ! ” cried 
the prisoner, point¬ 
ing to the stranger, 
who was aghast at 
becoming the 
centre of interest 
so unexpectedly. 

He seemed 
astonished and 
shook his head. 

“Oh, yes,” cried 
the accused; just 
think. You were 
at Dover—a long way from here—you came 
out of the Ship Hotel, and I took your 
luggage in a wheelbarrow to the Calais 
packet at the pier. That was the day I am 
supposed to have committed the crime up 
here. 1 ' 

The stranger seemed bewildered. The 


judge, struck with the tragic earnestness of 
the prisoner, questioned the stranger, but the 
latter could not assist him much. 

“Have you any notebooks?” asked the 
judge—“any memorandum of your move¬ 
ments on that day ? ” 

“ I am a merchant,” replied the stranger, 
“connected with an old-established firm of 
bankers in London. I travel a lot, and of 
course enter everything in my books. Here 
are my keys, if the Court cares to send to 
my hotel and bring here the books out of 
my case. I can easily settle the point.” 

The books were fetched. The gentleman 
had been in Dover that day and had left by 
the Calais packet. This was sufficient for 


the judge and jury. The prisoner was 
acquitted. 

Comic sequel: Both the “ banker from 
London ” and the highwayman were placed 
in the same dock shortly afterwards charged 
with daring burglaries in the neighbour¬ 
hood ! 
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(To be continued.) 
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low chair at the back door plucking 
a white chicken. The sight of the 
little white feathers floating Huffily 
about brought wonderful memories 
to Edred. But he only said :— 

“ I say, you haven’t any old curtains, have 


A STORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER X. 


DEVELOPMENTS, 

QME on,” said Edred, “you 
measure out the hypo and 
put the four pie-dishes ready. 
I’ll get the water." 

He got it, with Mrs. 
Honeysett’s help—two brim¬ 
ming pails full. 

“ You mustn’t come in for anything, will 
you, Mrs. Honeysett ? ” he earnestly urged. 
** You see, if the door’s open ever so little, all 
the photographs will be done for." 
^JUutfc«k*ve-a-duck ! ” said Mrs. Honeysett, 
Tiolding tier fat waist with her fat hands. “ / 
sha’n't come in ; I ain’t got nothing to ccune 
in for" 

“ We’ll bolt the door, all the same," said 
Edred, when she was gone, “ in case she was 
to think of something.” 

Long dusty rays of light came through 
the cracks where the hinges of the shutters 
were. Newspapers were no good for them. 
The door had to be unbolted and Mrs. 
Honeysett found 


r * 


you? Thick ones— or thin, if they are 
red/ 1 

Mrs, Honeysett laid the chicken down 
among its white feathers, and went to a 
chest of drawers that stood in the kitchen, 

“ Here you are,*' she said, handing out 
two old red velvet curtains, with which he 
disappeared. 

Dear reader, you must try and imagine the 
rapture with which the two children saw the 
perfect development of the six little perfect 
pictures. For they were perfect. They were 
perfect pictures of Arden Castle at a time 
when it, too, was perfect, No broken arches, 
no crumbling wall, but every part neat and 
clear-cut as they had seen it when they went 
into the past that was three hundred years ago. 

They were equally fortunate with the 
second film. It, too, had its six faultless 
pictures of Arden Castle three hundred years 
ago. And the last film developed just as 
finely. Only, just before the moment which 
was the right moment for taking the film out 

to wash it, a 



She was sitting in a little of the hypo-bath and beginning 
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tiny white feather fell out of Edred’s hair into 
the dish. It was so tiny that in that dim 
light he did not notice it. And it did not 
stick to the film or do any of those things 
which you might have feared if you had seen 
the little white thing flutter down. It may 
have been the feather’s doing; I don’t know. 
I just tell you the thing as it happened. 

Of course, you know that films have to be 
pinned up to dry. 

Well, the first film was pinned on the right- 
hand panel of the door and the second film 
was pinned on the left-hand panel of the door. 
And when it came to the third, the one that 
had had the little white feather dropped near 
it, there was nothing wooden left to pin it to 
— for the walls were of stone — nothing 
wooden except the shutters. So it was 
pinned across these. 

“ It doesn’t matter,” said Edred, “ because 
we needn’t open the shutters till it’s dry.” 

And with that he stuck in four pins at its 
four corners, and turned to blow out the 
lamp and unbolt the door. He meant to do 
this, but the door, as a matter of fact, wasn’t 
bolted at all, because Edred had forgotten 
to do it when he came back with the curtains, 
so he couldn’t have unbolted it anyway. 

But he could blow out the red-sided lamp; 
and he did. 

And then the wonderful thing happened. 
Of course the room ought to have been quite 
dark. I’m sure enough trouble had been 
taken to make it so. But it wasn’t. The 
window, the window where the shutters were 
—the shutters that the film was pinned on— 
the film on which the little white feather had 
fallen—the little white feather that had settled 
on Edred’s hair when Mrs. Honeysett was 
plucking that chicken at the back door— 
that window now showed as a broad oblong 
of light. And in that broad oblong was a 
sort of shining, a faint sparkling movement, 
like the movement of the light on the sheet 
of a cinematograph before the pictures begin 
to show. 

“ Oh ! ” said Elfrida, catching at Edred’s 
hand. What she did catch was his hair. She 
felt her way down his arm, and so caught 
what she had meant to catch, and held it 
fast. 

“ It’s more magic,” said Edred, ungratefully. 
“ I do wish—” 

“Oh, hush!” said Elfrida; “look—oh, 
look ! ” 

The light — broad, oblong — suddenly 
changed from mere light to figures, to move¬ 
ment. It was a living picture—rather like a 
cinematograph, but much more like some¬ 


thing else. The something else that it was 
more like was life. 

It seemed as though the window had been 
opened—as though they could see through it 
into the world of light and sunshine and 
blue sky—the world where things happen. 

There was the castle, and there were 
people going across the drawbridge—men 
with sacks on their backs. And a man with 
a silver chain round his neck and a tall stick 
in his hand was standing under the great 
gateway telling them where to take the sacks. 
And a cart drove up, with casks, and they 
were rolled across the drawbridge and under 
the tall arch of the gate-tower. The men 
were dressed in clothes rather like those the 
children had seen worn by serving-men in 
Gunpowder Plot times, but rather plainer. 

Then something blinked, and the scene 
changed. It was indoors now — a long 
room with many pictures on one side of it 
and many windows on the other; a lady 
in a large white collar and beautiful long 
curls, very like Aunt Edith, was laying 
fine dresses in a chest. A gentleman, also 
with long hair, and with a good deal of lace 
about his collar and cuffs, was putting jugs 
and plates of gold and silver into another 
chest; and servants kept bringing more golden 
grand things, and more and more. 

Edred and Elfrida did not say a word. 
They couldn’t. What they were looking at 
was far too thrilling. But in each heart the 
same words were uttered :— 

“ That’s the treasure ! ” And each mind 
held the same thought. 

“ If it only goes on till the treasure’s 
hidden, we shall see where they put it, and 
then we can go and find it.” 

I think myself that the white Mouldiwarp 
was anxious to help a little. I believe it had 
arranged the whole of this exhibition so that 
the children might get an idea of the where¬ 
abouts of the treasure, and so cease to call 
on it at all hours of the day and night with 
the sort of poetry which even a mole must 
see not to be so very good. However this 
may be, it was a wonderful show. One 
seemed to see things better somehow like 
that, through the window that looked into 
the past, than one did who was really in 
the past taking an active part in what was 
going on. 

There appeared, at any rate, to be no 
doubt that this really was the treasure, and 
still less that it was a treasure both plentiful 
and picturesque. Quickly and more quickly 
the beautiful rich things were being packed 
into the chests. More and more pale looked 
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the lady; more and more anxious the 
gentleman, 

The lady was taking from her waiting- 
woman little boxes and bundles with which 
the woman's apron was filled, and the chest 
before which she was kneeling was nearly 
full when the door at the end of the gallery 
opened suddenly, and Elfrida and Ed red, in 
the dark in the still-room, were confronted 
with the spectacle of themselves coming 
down the long picture-gallery towards that 
group of chests and treasure and hurried 
human people* They saw themselves in 
blue silk and lace and black velvet, and they 
saw on their own faces fear and love, and 
the wonder what was to happen next They 
saw themselves embraced by the grown ups, 
who were quite plainly father and mother— 
they saw themselves speak, and the grown¬ 
ups reply, 

“ Td give all my pocket money for a year 
to hear what they’re saying,” Edred told 
himself. 

“That daddy's just like my daddy,” Elfrida 
was telling herself, “and just like the daddy 
in the Tower that was so like my own 
daddy.” 

Then the children in the picture kneeled 
down, and the daddy in the picture laid his 
hands on their heads, and the children out of 


the picture bent their own heads there in the 
dark still-room, for they knew what was 
happening in the picture. Elfrida even half 
held out her arms, but it was no good 

Again the scene changed. A chest was 
being carried by four men, who strained and 
Staggered under its weight. They were carry¬ 
ing it along a vaulted passage by ropes that 
passed under the chest and over their 
shoulders. Every now and then they set it 
down and stretched, and wiped their faces. 
And the picture kept on changing so that 
the children seemed to be going with the 
men down a flight of stairs into a spacious 
hall full of men, all talking, and very busy 
with armour and big bools, and then across 
the courtyard, full of more men, very busy, 
too, polishing axes and things that looked 
like spears, cleaning muskets and fitting new 
flints to pistols and sharpening swords on a 
big grindstone. Edred would have loved to 
stay and watch them do these things, but 
they and their work were gone quite quickly, 
and the chest and the men who carried it 
were going under an archway* Here one of 
the men wanted to rest again, but the others 
said it was not worth while—they were almost 
there. It was quite plain that they said this, 
though no sound could be heard* 

“Now we shall realty know,” said Edred 
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to himself. Elfrida squeezed his hand. That 
was just what she was thinking, too. 

The men stopped at a door, knocked, 
knocked again, and yet once more. And, 
curiously enough, the children in the still- 
room could hear the sound of the knocking 
quite plainly, though they had heard nothing 
else. 

The men looked at each other across the 
chest that they had set down. Then one 
man set his shoulder to the door. There 
was a scrunching sound and the picture dis¬ 
appeared—went out; and there were the 
shutters with the film pinned across them, 
and behind them the door, open, and Mrs. 
Honeysett telling them that dinner—which 
was roast rabbit and a boiled hand of pork— 
would be cold if they didn’t make haste and 
come along. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Honeysett,” said Elfrida, with 
deep feeling, “ you are too bad—you really 
are! ” 

“ I hope I’ve not spoiled the photos,” said 
Mrs. Honeysett; “ but I did knock three 
times, and you was that quiet I was afraid 
something had happened to you—poisoned 
yourselves without thinking, or something of 
that.” 

“ It’s too bad,” said Edred, bitterly ; “ it’s 
much too bad. I don’t want any dinner ; I 
don’t want anything. Everything’s spoiled.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Honeysett, patiently, 
“ I might ha’ gone on knocking longer, only 
I thought the door was bolted—you did so 
keep on a-bolting of it at the beginning, 
didn’t you ? So I just got hold of the handle 
to try, and it come open in my hand. Come 
along, lovey; don’t bear malice now. I 
didn’t go for to do it. An’ I’ll get you some 
more of whatever it is that’s spoiled, and you 
can take some more photos to-morrow.” 

“ You might have known we were all right,” 
said Edred, still furious ; but both thought 
it only fair to say, “ It wasn’t the photographs 
that were spoiled ”—and they said it at the 
same moment. 

“ Then what was it ? ” said Mrs. Honey¬ 
sett. “And do come along, for goodness’ 
sake, and eat your dinner while it’s hot.” 

“ It was—it was a different sort of picture,” 
said Elfrida, with a gulp, “ and it was a pity.” 

“ Never mind, love,” said Mrs. Honeysett, 
who was as kind as a grandmother, and I 
can’t say more than that; “ there’s a lovely 
surprise coming by and by for good little 
gellsand boys, and the rabbit’ll be stone-cold 
if you don’t make haste—leastways, it would 
have been if I hadn’t thought to pop it in the 
oven when I came to call you, knowing full 
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well what your hands would be like after all 
that messing about with poison in dishes; and 
if I was your aunt I’d forbid it downright. 
And now come along and wash your hands, 
and don’t let’s have any more nonsense 
about it. Do you hear ? ” 

I dare say you notice that Mrs. Honeysett 
was quite cross at the end of this speech and 
quite coaxing and kind at the beginning. She 
had just talked herself into being cross. It’s 
quite easy. I dare say you have often done it. 

It was at the end of dinner that Elfrida, as 
she got down from her chair, saw Mrs. 
Honeysett’s face, and saw how different it 
looked from the kind face that she usually 
wore. She went over to her very slowly, and 
very quickly threw her arms round her and 
kissed her. 

“ I’m sorry we’ve been so piggy,” she said. 
“ It’s not your fault that you’re not clever 
enough to know about pictures and things, 
is it ? ” 

If Mrs. Honeysett hadn’t been a perfect 
dear, this apology would have been worse 
than none. But she was a perfect dear, so 
she laughed and hugged Elfrida, and some¬ 
how Edred got caught into the hug and the 
laugh, and the three were friends again. The 
sky was blue and the sun began to shine. 

And then the two children went down to 
old Neale’s. 

There were roses in his garden now, and 
white English flags and lupins and tall fox¬ 
gloves bordering the little brick path. Old 
Neale was sitting “ on a brown Windsor 
chair,” as Edred said, in the sun by his front 
door. Over his head was a jackdaw in a 
wicker-cage, and Elfrida did not approve of 
this till she saw the cage-door was open, and 
that the jackdaw was sitting in the cage 
because he liked it, and not because he must. 
She had been in prison in the Tower, you 
remember, and people who have been in 
prison never like to see live things in cages. 
There was a tabby and white cat of squarish 
shape sitting on the wooden threshold. (Why 
are cats who live in country cottages almost 
always tabby and white and squarish ?) The 
feathery tail of a brown spaniel flogged the 
flags lazily in the patch of shade made by 
the water-butt. It was a picture of rural 
peace, and old Neale was asleep in the middle 
of it. I am glad to tell you that Lord Arden 
and his sister were polite enough to wait till 
he awoke of his own accord, instead of shout¬ 
ing “ Hi ! ” or rattling the smooth brown iron 
latch of the gate, as some children would 
have done. 

They just sat down on the dry grassy bank 
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opposite his gate, and looked at the blue and 
white butterflies and the flowers and the green 
potato-tops through the green-grey garden 
palings* 

And while they sat there Elfrida had an 
idea—so sudden and so good that it made 
her jump. But she said nothing, and Edred 
said 

44 Pinch the place hard, and if it’s still there 
you'll kill it perhaps”—for he thought his 
sister had jumped because she had been 
bitten by an ant. 

When they had finished looking at the 
butterflies and the red roses and the green¬ 
growing things, they looked long and steadily 
at old Neale, and, of course, he awoke, as 
people always do if you look at them long 
enough and hard enough. And he got up, 
rather shaking, and put his hand to his 
forehead, and said : “ Your lordship-— 

** How are you ? ” said 
Elfrida* “ We haven't found 
th§ treasure yet.” 

41 But ye will, ye will,” said 
old Neale, M Come into the 
house now ; or will ye come 
round along to the arbour 
and have a drink of milk ? ” 

“ We’d as soon stay here,” 
said Edred—they had come 
through the gate now, and 
Edred was patting the brown 
spaniel, while Elfrida stroked 
the squarish cat. 

“Mrs. Honey sett 
said you knew all 
the stories.” 

“ Ah,” said old 
Neale, “a fine 
girl, Mrs. Honey- 
sett. Her father 
worked Sellings 
Farm, where the 
fairies chum the 
butter for the 
bride so long as 
there's no cross 
words. They 
don't never get 
too much to do, 
them fairies.” He 
chuckled, sighed, 
and said :— 

u I know a 
power of tales. 

And I know, 
always I do, 
which it is that 
people want. 


What you’re after’s the story of the East 
House. Isn't it now? Is the old man 
a-failing of his wits, or isn’t he ? ” 

“ We want to know,” said Edred, com- 
panionably sharing the flagstone with the 
feather-tailed spaniel, “the story about why 
that pan of the house in the castle is shut 
up and all cobwebby and dusty and rusty 
and musty, and whether there’s any reason 
why it shouldn’t be all cleaned up and made 
nice again, if we find the treasure so that 
we’ve got enough money to pay for new 
curtains and carpets and things ? ” 

" It's a sad tale that,” said old Neale, 
“a tale for old folks—or middle-aged folks, 
let's say—not for children. You’d never 
understand it if I was to tell it you, likely 
as not.” 

“We Hke grown-up stories,” said Elfrida, 
with dignity, and Edred added 

“ We can understand any¬ 
thing that grown ups under¬ 
stand if it's told us properly, 
I understand all about the 
laws of gravitation, and why 
the sun doesn't go round 
the earth but does the oppo¬ 
site ; I understood that 
directly Aunt Edith ex¬ 
plained it, and about fixed 
stars, and the spectroscope, 
and microbes, 
and the Equator 
not being real, 
and—and heaps 
of things.” 

44 Ah,” said old 
Neale, admir¬ 
ingly, “ you'll be 
a-busting with 
book lamin’afore 
you come to your 
twenty-one, I lay. 
I only hope the 
half of it's true, 
and they're not 
deceiving of you, 
a trusting inno¬ 
cent. I never 
did hold myself 
with that about 
the sun not mov¬ 
ing* Why, you 
can see it a doin' 
of it with your 
own naked eyes 
any day of the 
week.” 

44 You wouldn’t 
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deceive anyone,” said Elfrida, gently. “Do 
tell us the story.” 

So old Neale began, and he began like 
this:— 

“ It was a long time ago—before my time 
even, it was, but not so long afore, 'cause I 
can recomember my father talking about it. 
He was coachman at the castle when it all 
happened, so, of course, he knew everything 
there was to know, my mother having been 
the housekeeper and gone through it all with 
the family. There was a Miss Elfrida then, 
same as there is now, only she was older’n 
what you are, missy. And the gentlemen 
lads from far and near they come a-courting 
her, for she was a fine girl—a real beauty— 
with hair as black as a coal and eyes like the 
sea when it’s beating up for a storm, before 
the white horses comes along. So I’ve heard 
my father say—not that I ever see her my¬ 
self. And she kept her pretty head in the 
air, and wouldn’t turn it this way or that for 
e’er a one of them all. And the old lord he 
loved her too dear to press her against her 
wish and will, and her so young. So she 
stayed single and watched the sea.” 

“ What did she do that for ? ” Edred asked. 

“To see if her sweetheart’s ship wasn’t 
a-coming home. For she’d got a sweetheart 
right enough, she had, unbeknown to all. It 
was her cousin Dick—a ne’er-do-weel, if ever 
there was one—and it turned out afterwards 
she’d broken the sixpence with him and 
swore to be ever true, and he’d gone overseas 
to find a fortune. And so she watched the 
sea every day regular, and every day regular 
he didn’t come. But every day another 
young chap used to come a-riding—a fine 
young gentleman and well-to-do, but he was 
the same kidney as Master Dick, only he’d 
got a fine fortune, so his wild oats never got 
a chance to grow strong like Master Dick’s.” 

“ Poor Dick ! ” said Elfrida. 

“Not so fast, missy,” said the old man. 
“ Well, her granfer and her granny—the old 
earl and his lady—they said :— 

Have him that’s here 
And loves you dear, 

as the saying is. Her own father and mother 
was dead, poor young thing. A Frewin he was, 
and his christened name Arnold. And she 
says ‘No.’ But they keeps on saying ‘Yes,’ 
and he keeps on saying ‘ Do ! ’ So they wears 
her down, telling her Dick was drowned 
dead for sure, and I don’t know what all. 
And at last she says: ‘Very well, then, I’ll 
marry you—if you can stand to marry a girl 
that’s got all her heart in the sea along of a 
dead young chap as she was promised to.’ 

Vol. xxxvl—60. 


And the wedding was set for Christmas. 
Miss Elfrida, she slep’ in the room in the 
East House that looks out towards Arden 
Knoll, and the servants in the attics, and the 
old people in the other part of the house. 

“ And that night, when all was asleep, I 
think she heard a tap, tap at her window, 
and at first she’d think it was the ivy—but 
no. So presently she’d take heart to go to 
the window, and there was a face outside that 
had climbed up by the ivy, and it was her own 
true love that they’d told her was drowned.” 

“ How splendid ! ” said Edred. 

“How dreadful for Mr. Frewin!” said 
Elfrida. 

•“ That’s what she thought, miss; and she 
couldn’t face it. So she puts on her riding- 
coat and she gets out of window and down 
the ivy with him, and off to London; and 
in the morning, when the bells begun to ring 
for her wedding, and the bridegroom come, 
there wasn’t no bride for him. She left a 
letter to say she was very sorry, but it had to 
be. So then they shut up the East House.” 

“ So that’s the story ? ” said Elfrida. 

“ Half of it, miss,” said old Neale, and he 
took out a black clay pipe and a screw of 
tobacco, and very slowly and carefully filled 
the pipe and lighted it, before he went os: 
“ They shut up the East House, where she’d 
been used to sleep; but it was kep’ swep’ 
and dusted, and the old folks was broken¬ 
hearted, for never a word come from Miss 
Elfrida. An’ if I know anything of the feelings 
of a grandparent, they kept on saying to each 
other : ‘ She might ha’ trusted us. She might 
’a’ known we’d never ’a’ denied her nothing.’ 
And then one night there was a knock at the 
door, and there was Miss Elfrida that was— 
Mrs. Dick now—with her baby in her arms. 
Mr. Dick was dead, sudden in a accident, 
and she’d come home to her grand¬ 
parents. They couldn’t make enough of the 
poor young thing and her baby. She had 
her old rooms and there she lived, and she 
was getting a bit happier and worshipping of 
her baby and the old people worshipping it 
and her too. And then one night someone 
comes up the ivy, same as Master Dick did, 
and takes away—not her—but the baby.” 

“ How dreadful!” breathed Elfrida. “ Did 
they get it back ? ” 

“ Never. And never a word was ever 
found out about who took it, or why, or 
where they took it to. Only a week or two 
after Mr. Frewin was killed in the hunting- 
field, and as they picked him up he said: 

‘ Elfrida; tell Elfrida-’ and he was 

trying to say ttthat they was to tell her, when 
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he died. Some folks hold as 'twas him stole 
the baby, to be even with her for jilting of 
him, or else to pretend to find it and get her 
to marry him out of gratitude. But no one'll 
ever know. And the baby’s mother, she 
wore away bit by bit, to a shadow* and then 
she died, and after that the East House was 
shut up for good and all, to fall into rot and 
ruin like it is now. Don't you cry, missy* 
I know’d you wouldn’t like the story, but you 
would have it; but don’t you cry* It’s all 
long ago, and she and her baby and her 
young husband's all been happy together in 
Heaven this long time now, I lay/' 

11 I do like the story,” said Elfrida, gulping, 
41 but it is sad, isn't it ? H 

“ Thank you for telling it,” Edred said : 
41 but I don't think it’s any good, really, 
being unhappy about things that are so long 
ago, and all over and done with,” * 

“I wish we could go back into the past 
and find the baby for her," Elfrida whispered 
’—and Edred whispered back :— 

“ It's the treasure we've got to find. Excuse 
our whispering, Mr. Neale, Thank you 
for the story—oh, and 1 wanted to ask 
you who owns the land now—all the 
land about here, I mean, that used to 
belong to us Ardens?” 

“That Jackson chap,” said old 
Neale, “him that made a fortune in 
the soap boiling. The Tallow King, 
they call him. But he’s got too rich 
for the house he’s got. He's bought 
a bigger place in Yorkshire, that used 
to belong to the Duke of Sanderstead, 
and the Arden lands are to be sold next 
year, so I’m told.” 

“Oh,” said Edred, 
clasping his hands, 

“if we could only 
find the treasure, and 
buy back the land 1 
We haven't forgotten 
what we said the first 
time: if we found 
the treasure we'd 
make all the cottages 
comfortable, and new 
thatch everywhere.” 

“That's a good lad," 
said old Neale. “ You 
make haste and find 
the treasure. And if 
you don't find it, never 
fret; there’s ways of 
helping other folks 
without finding of trea- 
«e p so there is. You 


come and see old Neale again, my lord, and 
I shouldn't wonder but what I'd have a white 
rabbit for you next time you come this way.” 

“ He is an old dear/’ said Elfrida, as they 
went home, “and I do think the films will be 
dry by the time we get back; but perhaps we'd 
better not print them till to morrow morning.” 

“There's plenty of light to-day,” said 
Edred, and Elfrida said :— 

“ I say ! " 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Did you notice the kind of clothes we 
wore in those pictures—where they were stow¬ 
ing away the treasure ? ” 

“ Oh I ” groaned Edred, recalled to a Sbnse 
of his wrongs. “If only Mrs. Honeysett 
hadn't opened the door just when she did, 
we should know exactly where the treasure 
was. It was the West Tower they took it to, 
wasn’t it?” 

“I'm not sure,” said Elfrida, “but-—” 
“And if it had gone on we should have 
been sure—we should have seen them come 
away again.” 
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“Yes,” said Elfrida, and again she re¬ 
marked, “ I say ! ” 

Edred again said, “ Well ? ” 

“ Well—suppose we looked in the chests 
we should be sure to -find clothes like those, 
and then we should be back there—living in 
those times, and we could see the treasure 
put away, and then we really should know.” 

“Ai, first-class, ripping,” was Edred’s 
enthusiastic rejoinder. “ Come on—I’ll race 
you to the gate.” 

He did race her, and won by about thirty 
white Mouldiwarps’ lengths. 

The attic was easily found, and once more 
the children stood among the chests, with 
the dusty roof and the dusty sunbeams. 

“ Come on,” cried Elfrida, joyously. “ I 
shall know the dress directly I see it. Mine 
was blue silk with sloping shoulders, and 
yours was black velvet and a Vandyke collar.” 

Together they flung back the lid of a chest 
they had not yet opened. It held clothes 
far richer than any they had seen yet. The 
doublets and cloaks and bodices were stiff 
with gold embroidery and jewels. But there 
was no blue silk dress with sloping shoulders 
and no black velvet suit and Vandyke collar. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Edred, bundling 
the splendid clothes back by double armfuls. 
“ Help me to smooth these down so that the 
lid will shut, and we’ll try the next chest.” 

But the lid would not shut at all till Elfrida 
had taken all the things out and folded them 
properly, and then it shut quite easily. 

Then they went on to the next chest. 

“ I have a magic inside feeling that they’re 
in this one,” said Elfrida, gaily. And so 
they may have been. The children never 
knew—for the next chest was locked, and the 
utmost efforts of four small arms failed to 
move the lid a hair’s breadth. 

“ Oh, bother ! ” said Edred, “ we’ll try the 
next.” 

But the next was locked, too—and the 
next, and the one after that, and the one 

beyond, and-Well, the fact is, they 

were all locked. 

The children looked at each other in some¬ 
thing quite like despair. “ I feel,” said the 
boy, “ like a baffled burglar.” 

“ I feel,” said the girl, “ as if I was just 
going to understand something. Oh, wait a 
minute ; it’s coming. I think,” she added, 
very slowly, “ I think it means if we go any¬ 
where we’ve got to go wherever it was they 
wore those glorious stiff gold clothes. That’s 
what the chest’s open for; that’s what the 
others are locked for. See ? ” 


“ Then let’s put them on and go," said 
Edred. 

“ I don’t think I want any more Tower of 
Londons,” said Elfrida, doubtfully. 

“ I don’t mind what it is,” said Edred. 
“ I’ve found out one thing. YVe always come 
safe out of it, whatever it is. And besides,” 
he added, remembering many talks with his 
good friend, Sir \V'alter Raleigh, “ an English 
gentleman must be afraid of nothing save 
God and his conscience.” 

“ All right,” said Elfrida, laying hands on 
the chest-lid that hid the golden splendour. 
“ You might help,” she said. 

But Edred couldn’t. He laid hands on 
the chest, of course, and he pulled and 
Elfrida pulled, but the chest-lid was as fast 
now as any of the others. 

“ Done in the eye ! ” said Edred. It was 
a very vulgar expression, and I can’t think 
where he picked it up. 

“ He that will not when he may, 
lie shall not when he would—a," 

said Elfrida — and I do know where she 
learned that. It was from an old song Mrs. 
Honeysett used to sing when she blackleaded 
the stoves. 

“ I suppose we must chuck it for to-day,” 
said Edred, when he had quite hurt his 
fingers by trying all the chests once more, 
and had found that every single one was 
shut tight as wax. “ Come on—we’ll print 
the photographs.” 

But the films were not dry enough. They 
never are when you just expect them to be; 
so they locked the still-room door on the 
outside, and hung the key on a nail high up 
in the kitchen chimney. Mrs. Honeysett 
was not in the kitchen at that moment, but 
she came hurrying in the next. 

“ Here you are, my lambs,” she said, 
cheerily, “ and just in time for the sur¬ 
prise.” 

“ Oh, I’d forgotten the surprise. That 
makes two of it, doesn’t it?” said Elfrida. 
“ Do tell us what it is. YVe need a nice 
surprise to make up for everything, if you 
only knew.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Honeysett, “ you mean 
because of me opening that there door. 
YY’ell, there is two surprises. One’s roast 
chicken. For supper," she added, impressively. 

“Then I know the other,” said Edred. 
“ Aunt Edith’s coming.” 

And she was—indeed, at that very moment, 
as they looked through the window, they saw 
her blue dress coming over the hill, and 
joyously tore out to meet her. 


(To be continued.) 
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four crosses on the open pixies. Nothing appears to 
lit known as to its origin, but it has existed as a sign 
for many centuries* Some of your readers may l>e 
able to interpret its meaning, — Mr. Henry Walker, 
Public Library, Stamford. 


THK KAISKR'S MASCOT. 


r THUS splendid silver mode) of a ship is one of 
j[ the German Emperor's most cherished posses¬ 
sions, and it is said that he takes it everywhere with 
him. 1 1 was on board His Majesty's yacht when J 
obtained this photograph.- Mr. Keginald Silk, Ports¬ 
mouth. 
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A GROWING GATFCfOST- 

I SEND you a photograph which shows 
a strong and healthy branch growing 
from the top of a squared and painted 
gale-post at the entrance to the railway 
yard of the My mousing State Kail way at 
Naramganj. It is common in Bengal for 
an unpainied rough timber fence to take 
root and break out into branches, but the 
example shown in the photograph is such 
a good one that I fed sure you will con¬ 
sider it worthy of a place in your interest¬ 
ing Curiosity columns, —Mr. j. \\ Hall, 
Xarainganj, E. Bengal and Assam, India. 


WliAl IS TML MEANING 7 


O F the many curious signs in Ijc found 
in various parts oj the country r there 
arc few more curious than that which adonis 
the front of the Book-in-1 land at Mablc- 
tliorpe. The book, held by a hand which 
projects from the building, is the B/leT \vjih 
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A GLUT OF 

WASPS. 

HE committee 
of the 1 lay- 
ward's Heath llorli- 
cultural Society* of 
w h i c h I a m a 
member, offered a 
penny each for all 
(| u ee n wasps 
brought to the 
s u m m e r s h o w , 

The number received 
reached the 
enormous total of 
four thousand six 
hundred and thirty- 
t h ree. These I 
mounted and 
photographed, and 
then exhibited on 
the day of the 

show, - Mr. A, 

Nobbs, The Gardens* Beech Hurst, Hayward’s Heath, 


WHAT IS IT? 



chin, and peak of the motor-cap are the minute teeth 
with which it chips off pieces of wood, paper, leather 
from your boots, and anything else it can get hold of. 
It was aftei dissecting and mounting I his for micro¬ 
scopical examination that I first noticed its extra¬ 
ordinary resemblance to a man’s face. I may say 
that the photograph has not been “retouched” or 
“faked” in any way,—Mr* F. E, Scurrah, 23, 
Beaumont Road,..North Onnesby, Middlesbrough, 


A LONG-DELAYED REVENGE. 

OLDLY displayed in black letters on the white 
gable of an unpretentious house on the road to 
Mount Stuart* Bute, is the following Inscription: 
“The Materials of this Outrage are for Sale.” 
According to the local historians* the announcement 
as it stands is the last word in a duel between neigh¬ 
bours. It is said that the house was built to obstruct 
the view of a gentleman who had been successful in 
getting an interdict to prevent the owner from en¬ 
closing the foreshore. But after the death of the 
builder the house came into the market and was 
purchased by the other gentleman* who now seeks to 
express his wounded feelings in paint. — Mr, Thomas 
F, Armstrong, Clincart Pharmacy, Mount Florida, 
Glasgow, 




looks very much 
like a side view of 
a man’s head with 
a motor - cap on. 
If you turn the 
phe >t og ra ph u pside 
down it gives a 
fairly good picture 
of a pig wilh its 
mouth open. So 
much for what it 
appears to be. The 
question is* “ What 
is it ? ” It is a 
photomicrograph of 
the saw-like edge of 
one of the “ man¬ 
dibles” or biting 
jaws of the common, 
cockroach magnified 
one hundred 
diameters. The nose. 
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perambulator, so my 
wife made use of this 
method of carrying 
our four - months 1 old 
l>aby. A stone is pul 
into the other basket 
to balance the load*— 
Mr. John Slenhcmse, 
c/o Messrs. Mackenzie 
and Co., Limited, 
Shanghai, China* 


EXTRAORDINARY 
FEAT OF 


BALANCING* 


CHINESE BABY-CARRIAGE. 

I T is a common sight m Western 
China to see babies of two or three 
years old being carried by their falheis in 
a basket, but, so far as I know, wo w r ere 
the first foreigners io adopt the plan* 
The district of Chungking, \Y. China, 
being very hilly, it is impossible to use a 


ANOTHER HOME-MADE LANDSCAPE, 

T HIS realistic scene was made up on a board 
about four feet square, and photo¬ 
graphed by gaslight. The bills are formed 
by cushions placed underneath a rug, the 
bush is composed of liny scrub and moss, 

[he rocks are stones, the road is covered 
with sand and clay, while the figures 
are cut from pictures and kept in an 
upright position with pins. — Miss S* E* 

Watkins, 78, Dowling Street, Dunedin, 

New Zealand* 


I AM sending you 
a photograph of 
what is surely one of 
the most daring, reck¬ 
less, and hazardous 
acts ever attempted 
by man* It shows 
Professor Baldwin 
crossing, on his head, a gulf at Eldorado Springs, 
Colorado, by means of a wire stretched five 


f9G$ t bp Erf. Tunpcn. 


hundred and sixty-five 
wire itself is not very 
graph, but the long 
Ed* Tangen, Boulder, 


UNlV 


feet above the ground. The 
distinctly shown in the photo- 
is pearly seen. — Mr* 
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WHAT AN ELEPHANT DID* 
wild elephants in Siam occasionally do a 
X considerable amount of damage, but rarely do 
they gM to the length of stopping trains. Still, this 
has happened, as this photograph shows, A goods 
train, heavily loaded and drawn by two engines, was 
coming down to Bangkok just after dark a few 
months ago when it suddenly ran into an elephant. 
The first engine was knocked off into the adjacent 
rice-fields, the second was thrown on its side across 
the line, and some thirteen of the trucks were tele- 
scoped behind it. Three Siamese members of the 
train staff were killed, but tioih the drivers (Britishers) 
escaped unhurt. The elephant—a small one, weighing 
perhaps from four to five tons—u*ab smashed lo pieces, 
its bulk being driven some yards ahead of the front of 
the leading engine. Owing to the temperature being 
aliout ninety-eight degrees in the shade, it was found 
necessary to bury the remains before they could be 
photographed, but even had a picture been obtained it 
would have been difficult to recognise the remains as 
those of an elephant. The damage done lo line and 
rolling-stock is estimated at about sixty thousand 
pounds, and traffic was seriously hindered for the 
best part of a week* —Mr, Wm. Whitfeld Fegen, 
Bangkok, Siam, 



POLLY'S WARM PERCH. 

Y parrot chooses its own perches, spending 
most of its lime out of its cage. One day, 



when the kettle was on the fire, Tolly climbed up 
from the fender on to the projecting bar of ihe 
kitchen grate, thence on to the spout of the kettle, 
and thence on to the handle, where she sal heedless 
of the fire and of the smoke. It was evident that 
the warmth was quite agreeable to her, —Mr. R* 
B re win, 2, Banks Terrace, Appleby* 


A FREEHOLD u ORCHID," 


C YCLING along a country lane near Woking, my 
attention was arrested by the waiting on the 
board shown in the accompanying photograph* 
Having a friend who is interested in orchids, I 



tin night it might be a good thing if I could pul him 
on to a “freehold* 1 one, so I questioned a farmhand 
who was looking at some cows. He was amused at 
my ignorance, and said, “Why, that doarft mean 
that there old stump what the boord is nailed to—it 
means all they apple and pear trees what ye sees!” 
Then it dawned nn me it was an "orchard” for 
sale.—Mr. 5 ]* QJh'et, Lautiston, York Road, Woking* 
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when added by columns, lines, or diagonals, 
give the same sum, was ihe problem set 
last month. In other words, a chess lour 
was to be combined with a magic square. 
Tiie solution, by Mr. J. Wallis, is given 
in the diagram below- The numl>ers 
form forty magic squares, the largest 
being true, the columns, lines, and 
diagonals totalling the same when added. 
The other thirty-nine minor squares are 
less perfect* but are still 44 magic.’* 
There are also thirty-two pairs of equal 
lotah and two other series of sixteen 
pairs* 


an elephant's foot, and, 
judging from the 
size of his smile, seems 
delighted at being photo¬ 
graphed in such a strange 
position. The elephant 
was shot by us some 
months ago* and the 
foot is large enough to 
hide the boy completely. 
The photograph was 
taken by A. Loho, 
E n [ el rise, U ganda. — Mr. 
Francis K. Rowe, En¬ 
tebbe, Uganda. 


photographed in a foot. 


T HIS merry little five-year old nigger 
boy is comfortably stowed inside 


A WARSHIPS TRIBUTE. 

I AM sending you a photograph of a wreath made by the 
armourers of H.M.S* rernwu It was formed entirely 
of sword-bayonets, cutlasses, and the ramrods of rifles. The 
flowers were made from the handles of the ruihsses, and 
the thistles from the tips of bayonets and pieces of ramrods.— 
M r. 11. Varley, 89, I Jart- 
ington Road, Station 
Road, Wa 1 1 ha m s to w. 


SOLUTION TO LAST 
MONTHS CHESS 
PROBLEM* 

make a tour of 
X the board by alter¬ 
nate moves of a knight 
anti a rook, and to 
obtain so symmetrical an 
arrangement that the 
numbers of the moves. 
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By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


HE man who was lurking in 
the shadows, close to the 
heavy curtains which shielded 
the window, glanced impa 
tiently at the dock for the 
third time. It seemed im¬ 
possible that time could move so slowly 
It was barely five minutes since he had 
clambered in through the window and 
hidden himself in the silent room. Five 
minutes ! Surely an eternity \ 

He had none of the coolness of the prac¬ 
tised criminal He was forty-seven years 
old, and for the first time in his life he was 
prepared to lift Ins hand against his country's 
laws. No wonder that his lips were dry and 
his breath came a little short It was no 
small thing, this, which he had in his mind. 
A man's life lay at the end of it 

The room was large, and handsomely 
furnished. Save for the somewhat con¬ 
spicuous absence of books, it was the typical 
library of an English suburban residence. 
There were handsome prints upon the wall, 
little statuettes—not ill chosen—upon the 
mantelpiece, a soft, rich carpet, and several 
pieces of heavy, solid furniture. In a comer 
of the room stood a writing-table of dark 
walnut-wood. There were papers there- 

laid out as though in readiness, a green- 
VoL xxxvi.— ©1. 


shaded lamp, the photograph of a woman, a 
bowl of roses. 

The man who waited felt himself grow' 
harder and colder as the moments went by. 
So this was where he sat, then, this enemy of 
his! It was in this room that he laid his 
plots. In this room, probably, that his own 
ruin had been worked, John Wilkinson felt 
in his pocket, and his fingers closed upon the 
butt of his revolver. There was no pity in his 
heart for the man whom he had come to kill. 
There was nothing but an intense desire to 
get the thing over—to meet him face to face, 
to say those few words, and to shoot! Others 
might call it murder. He knew very well that 
it was but an act of common justice. 

The clock ticked, and a corner of the 
burning log fell on to the open fireplace. 
Then at last came a sound from beyond, A 
door somewhere in the house was opened 
and closed. Footsteps were coming along the 
passage. The man's whole frame stiffened. 
He stole out from his hiding-place and stood 
waiting. 

It was a woman who entered, a woman tall 
and fair, dressed for the evening, with jewels 
upon her throat and bosom, only partially 
concealed by the opera cloak of white lace 
which she wore. The man would have 
stolen back to his hiding place, but it was 
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too late. The woman saw him, and stopped 
short. She looked at him in amazement. 

“ Who are you ? ” she asked. “ What do 
you want?” 

“ A few words with your husband,” the man 
answered. 

“ With my husband?” the woman repeated. 
“ But he told me that he was expecting no 
one except his secretary to-night. Does he 
know that you are here ? ” 

“ No !” the man answered. 

She turned up the lamp and looked at 
him more closely. He was tall and thin, 
and, although his face was not the face of a 
criminal, there was something in his ex¬ 
pression and the nervous tenseness of his 
answers which alarmed her. She moved 
swiftly towards the bell, only to find her arm 
grasped by his fingers. 

“ Madam," he said, “ you must not ring 
that bell. I have a few words to say to your 
husband. If he knew that I were here he 
would not see me. I cannot allow you to 
interfere.” 

The woman stood for a moment looking 
at him, and the fear in her heart grew. 

“ How did you get in?” she asked. 

“ Through the window,” he answered, 
grimly. 

She opened her lips, but his hand swiftly 
closed them. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ I am not going to 
allow you to ring the bell. If you call out, 
you know very well what will happen. Your 
husband is in the adjoining room, and he will 
be the first to rush in. The moment he 
crosses the threshold I shall shoot him 
through the heart. Understand that. If 
you call out, you bring him to his death.” 

He released her. She stood looking at 
him with white, scared face, but his words 
had had their effect. She made no further 
attempt to raise an alarm. 

“ Sit down in that chair,” he said, “ and 
be quiet. I am sorry you came, but since 
you are here I cannot afford to let you 
go.” 

She recovered a little of her courage. 
After all, the man’s face was not an evil 
one. 

“ What do you want with my husband ? ” 
she asked. “ What are you going to do ? ” 

The man laughed—a little nervous, dry 
laugh. 

“ An act of justice,” he answered. “ It’s 
rough luck on you that you should be here, 
especially as he is your husband. You’d 
better go over to the window when you hear 
him coming.” 

v j o 


Once more the horror seized her. She 
read the purpose in his face. 

“ You have come here to commit murder ? ” 
she cried. 

The man smiled bitterly. 

“ I have come to kill your husband, 
madam,” he said, “ if that can be counted 
murder.” 

She shrank away from him. 

“ You are mad,” she faltered. “You know 
what happens to murderers. You will be 
hung ! ” 

“ I think not,” he answered, indifferently. 
“ I have friends below waiting to help me, 
and I shall try to escape. If I fail, I shall 
shoot myself. As well that as a beggar! 
Listen ! ” 

He leaned forward towards the door. The 
woman, too, strained her ears. At that 
moment she would have screamed, but her 
voice seemed paralyzed. The man’s eyes 
were upon her. She opened her lips, but no 
sound came. 

“ A false alarm! ” he remarked, coolly. 
“Never mind. He cannot be much longer.” 

“ Tell me why you want to kill him ? ” she 
faltered. 

“ Because he is Philip Angus, millionaire, 
and I am John Wilkinson, beggar," the man 
answered, bitterly. 

The woman’s courage seemed to be return¬ 
ing. Her eyes flashed; she drew herself a 
little more erect. 

“ You coward ! ” she exclaimed. “ Because 
my husband has been fortunate, where you 
have been unfortunate, you would steal in 
here like a thief, and kill him without a 
moment’s warning ! You shall not do it. I 
will throw myself in the way. You shall kill 
me, if you want a victim.” 

The man listened as one might listen to a 
child. 

“ If you have a life to throw away, madam,” 
he said, “ pray risk it if you will, but you will 
not save your husband. My revolver has 
six chambers, and it is very carefully loaded.” 

Once more the courage left her. She 
listened frantically for the footfall outside 
that she knew so well. He could not be 
more than a few minutes now! There 
seemed to be no sound whatever in the 
house, no sound to break the stillness but 
the ticking of the little clock which stood 
upon the table. A wild thought came to her. 

“You want money!” she exclaimed. “Of 
course it is money that you want! You 
shall have it. Take my jewels. They are 
very valuable—very valuable indeed. They 
will make you riotf,” 
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*' l l llAVfe CUMt to ktLL VOUK HUSBAND, JIAUAM,' HE iAlo/' 


Her hands were at her throat, but he 
stopped her with a gesture of contempt. 

u You do me an injustice/' he declared, 
coldly, “ It is not money that I want, or 
your jewels. I want your husband's life* 
Let me tell you this—it is a terrible thing to 
say, it is a shameful thing for you to hear, 
but it is the truth. There are hundreds of 
men and women who, when they read to¬ 
morrow morning that Philip Angus is dead, 
will breathe the more freely.” 

“It is not true !” she muttered* 

His face darkened. 

“ Madam, it is God's truth ! ” he said, with 
a sudden note of fierceness in his tone. 
“ Your husband is one of those who have 
made the name of a millionaire infamous. 
He has made a great fortune. Do you know 
how? I will tell you. He has built it up by 
lies, by deceit, by treachery. He hasn't even 
been faithful to his friends. He has filled 
his pockets with the savings of the working 
people whom he has ruined.” 


A shadow of indignation passed across the 
white, terrified face of the woman to whom 
he spoke, 

“It is not true!” she declared. “It is 
not true!" 

The long, lean figure of the man seemed 
suddenly to expand. His eyes blazed, He 
reminded her for the moment of some 
Biblical character-—some prophet, whose 
words were charged with woe. 

“Madam,” he cried, softly, “it is God's 
truth ! Do you need to be told what your 
husband's reputation is ? Are there no news¬ 
papers ? Isn't it in the air wherever you go ? 
Can you look me in the eyes and pretend to 
be ignorant of it ? There isn't a jewel on 
your body that's honestly earned. Oh, I 
daren't think of it, or I know that I should 
kill you, too, where you stand, for the things 
you represent! ” 

Once more the woman looked towards the 
door. His coming was long delayed. Was 
it a good or evil omen, this ? 
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“ Shoot me, then ! ” she muttered. “ I am 
not afraid ! ” 

The man shook his head. 

“ No ! ” he said. “ I have no quarrel with 
you. It is your husband whom I am going 
to save from one last sin. I am going to kill 
him before he can sign those papers.” 

“ What papers ? ” she demanded, eagerly. 

“ Nothing that you would understand,” he 
answered. “ They simply represent just one 
more of those wonderful deals which go to 
the loading of your body with, jewels, and 
bring honest men to this.” 

He dropped his hands for a moment. Her 
eyes were fixed upon his face almost hungrily. 
All the time she sought for some sign of 
weakness. 

“ You mean the Bridgport Mills amalga¬ 
mation ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes ! ” he answered. “ You know some¬ 
thing of his affairs, after all, then ? ” 

“Yes—yes, I know something!” she 
admitted. “ What have you to do with 
the Bridgport Mills?” 

The man’s whole frame stiffened. His 
eyes flashed. He* spoke rapidly—almost 
fiercely. 

“ What have I to do with them ? God in 
heaven! Why, they're my mills. I am John 
Wilkinson, who went to Bridgport with two 
hundred pounds, saved from my wages, and 
started business twenty-five years ago in a 
shed. I made money honestly. I found 
employment for hundreds of poor people, 
who earned wages which they had never 
dreamed of earning before. Bridgport was a 
poor place when I went to it. I have made 
it a prosperous city. My works are the finest 
in the country. My workpeople are the best 
paid. I was prosperous, honest, and respected. 
Then your husband comes upon the scene ! 
He knows nothing of manufacturing, nothing 
of those honest and legitimate means by 
which a man can earn wealth for himself, and 
at the same time add to his country’s pros¬ 
perity. Your husband came like a great 
spider, hungry for blood, for money with him 
is the blood of all things. One by one he 
bought up my competitors. Before I had 
time to realize what was happening, there was 
a great trust formed against me. I had 
money and I had credit, the money and 
credit of an honest man. But what are these 
against the weapons with which your husband 
fights ? They are gone, both of them. My 
mills will close down this week until he 
chooses to open them. Even my name will 
be his, to wheedle money out of poor 
investors, to make a great gambling scheme 


of an honest business. You were right, 
madam. It is your husband who has been 
fortunate, and I unfortunate. But there is a 
price that he must pay.” 

The man paused, breathless. She leaned 
towards him. 

“Supposing he doesn’t sign those papers?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

“ He never will,” the man answered. 

She listened once more, and wrung her 
hands. 

“ Oh, you can’t mean this !” she exclaimed. 
“ It is too horrible! Besides, what do you 
gain ? If you kill him, this deal will go 
through all the same. It will make no 
difference to you ; someone else will take 
his place. The papers will surely be signed— 
if not by him, by another. Give me a few 
minutes. Let me talk to him. I have 
influence. Often he does as I wish. I will 
plead with him.” 

The man shook his head. 

“ Many have tried to plead with Philip 
Angus,” he said. “ What have they gained 
by it ? ” 

“ But I am his wife ! ” she cried. “ I can 
do more than anyone else in the world 
with him. Give me ten, five, even three 
minutes! ” 

The man laughed—a hoarse, unpleasant 
sound. 

“ Three minutes,” he exclaimed, “ to melt 
Philip Angus!" 

The woman clutched at his arm. 

“ Remember that I am his wife,” she 
cried. “ Let me try. Oh, let me try! A 
few minutes can make no difference to you. 
If you stand over there by the curtains, he 
will never see you. He is almost blind.” 

She stopped suddenly and turned her head 
towards the door. A little moan broke from 
her lips. 

“ He is coming,” she whispered, hoarsely. 
“ You will give me those five minutes 1 You 
must—you must! ” 

The man hesitated—hesitated gravely and 
deliberately. One gathered from his appear¬ 
ance that it was not a matter of weakness— 
only of calculation. In the end he pointed 
towards the clock. 

“You see the time? When the clock 
strikes, your husband dies. Until then, I 
will hear what you and he have to say 
together. Hush ! ” 

He stole softly away towards the curtains. 
The advancing footsteps were now clearly 
audible. The woman turned towards the 
door with a little sob. 

“ So few miriJta^’ she said to herself, 
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“ and Philip sometimes is so difficult. God 
help me! God give me words—show me 
how to move him. Ah, Philip ! ” 

The door was opened at last. A tall, thin 
man, in dinner-clothes and smoking-jacket, 
entered and paused for a moment on the 
threshold. He wore heavy spectacles and 
carried a stick, with which he seemed to feel 
his way. 

“ Margaret ! ” he exclaimed. “ Where on 
earth are you ? They told me that you were 
here.” 

She moved towards him impulsively. \ 

“ I have been waiting for you, Philip,” she 
said. “I came in to say good-bye. How 
long you have been ! Let me take you to 
your chair.” 

He suffered her arm to rest upon his 
shoulder, but he frowned a little at the 
inference of her speech. 

“ Thank you,” he said. “ But I am not 
quite blind yet. You are alone, then ? I 
thought I heard voices.” 

He seated himself before the table and 
took up the topmost of the papers that lay 
there in readiness. She lingered by his 
side. 

“ Quite alone, dear,” she said. “ I was read¬ 
ing. I have been reading those documents.” 

“ Dry work for you, my dear,” he answered, 
calmly. 

“ I have been reading,” she continued, a 
little tremulously, “ of the Bridgport Mills 
amalgamation. You are not angry, are 
you ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Angry ? Of course not! But why do 
you bother your pretty head about business ? 
Where are you going to-night ?” 

“ I was going,” she began, “ to Lady 
Purcell’s box at the Opera, but—but-” 

“ Ah, to the Opera ! ” he interrupted. “ I 
see you have your jewels on. Good girl! 
They look well on you, Margaret.” 

“ Do they, Philip ? " she murmured. 

“ No one in the world, mind,” he con¬ 
tinued, impressively, “ can have finer stones 
than you have in that necklace. In a few 
days’ time, perhaps,” he added, glancing 
fixedly at the paper upon which his hand 
was still resting, “ I may be able to make 
you a little Christmas present which you 
will find worth accepting.” 

She shuddered a little. 

“ Philip,” she said, “ I want no more pre¬ 
sents. I told you that I was going to the 
Opera. I have changed my mind. I have 
a headache. I don’t want to go. I want to 
talk to you instead.” 


He accepted her decision with the 
equanimity of a man of placid tempera¬ 
ment married to a woman of many caprices. 

“ Capital! ” he said. “ Well, I’ll just sign 
these things, and then we’ll have a cosy chat.” 

He took up his pen, but her hand suddenly 
covered the place where he would have set 
his signature. 

“ Philip,” she said, “its about those papers 
I want to talk to you. Don’t sign them.” 

He turned round in his chair, looking at 
her in amazement. 

“ Don’t sign them ! ” he exclaimed. “ Why, 
my dear girl, what do you mean ? ” 

She kept her hand firmly pressed upon 
that blank space. 

“ Philip,” she said, “ you know that I read 
these over to you when they came up from 
the office. I have been thinking it all over. 
You are to buy the mills and machinery and 
everything, aren’t you, for a trifle—seven- 
thousand pounds, or something like that— 
just as much as the people owe?” 

He nodded. 

“Well?" 

“ And they are worth ? ” she asked. 

“To us,” he answered, “to the corporation, 
that is, anything up to a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds.” 

She drew a little breath, and glanced 
behind her uneasily. That sombre-looking 
figure had drawn a little closer, or was it 
only her fancy ? 

“ I suppose, then, Philip,” she went on, 
feverishly, “that you have these people—these 
Bridgport Mills people, I mean—cornered? 
They can’t keep on in business against you ? 
They must either sell or fail ? ” 

Her husband nodded. 

“ Precisely ! ” he remarked. “ The thing 
has been engineered in a thoroughly satis¬ 
factory manner. They never really had the 
ghost of a chance.” 

She drew a little closer to him. Her right 
arm had stolen around his neck. 

“ But, Philip,” she protested, “ I do not 
understand. These are honest men, are they 
not, who built up this concern ? They had a 
right to refuse to join you if your terms did 
not suit them.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“ A right ? They had a right, of course. 
The only trouble was that they ran up 
against a stronger corporation.” 

She looked earnestly into his face. 

“Tell me, Philip, is this quite honest?” 
she asked, fearfully. 

The slight frown upon his forehead 
deepened, Mis vfoijtft became almost harsh. 
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“ Honest ? What on earth do you mean, 
Margaret? Honest? I don't recognise your 
use of the word,” 

She took up the papers for a moment and 
replaced them, 

“I am thinking of the man whose name 
appears here —John Wilkinson,” she said, 
“ You are ruining him to make another for¬ 
tune for yourself, 1 a in thinking of his wife 
and family, Philip. Is it worth while? We 
don't need the money ” 

He looked at her as one might look at a 
child. 

"My dear Margaret,” he said, “everyone 
needs money. Very often the more you 
have the more you need. Well talk about 


this presently. Harrison wants these papers 
down to-night” 

He turned a little round in his chair, took 
up his pen, and dipped it in the ink. Her 
hand closed upon his feverishly. She glanced 
around into the shadows of the room. Slowly 
creeping nearer, she saw the figure she 
dreaded, 

41 Philip, you shall not—you shall not!” 
she exclaimed. “ I don’t want you to sign 
those papers,” 

For the first time he showed signs of 
distinct annoyance. 

“ You arc hysterical !” he exclaimed, 
shortly. “The papers must be signed— 
and in a very teW minutes,” 
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“ Philip, don’t do it,” she begged. “ Call 
it a whim of mine. We have enough money. 
Send for this man Wilkinson, and let him run 
his mills for himself; or give him a fair price 
for them.” 

A fair price! He stroked his wife’s hair 
indulgently. How could one reason with a 
person so ignorant of every law of finance ? 

“ My dear heart,” he said, soothingly, “ this 
comes of a woman trying to understand busi¬ 
ness. You don’t even understand the first 
axioms of barter. A fair price is the very 
least you can get the other man to take. It 
has no relation whatever to value. That is 
another matter.” 

She glanced at the clock, and back into 
the room. The ineffectiveness of her words 
made her almost hysterical. 

“ Philip, you are wrong, dear! ” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ I do not often ask you for any¬ 
thing,” she continued, a little wildly. “ I beg 
you to listen to me now. See, I am on my 
knees. I have been thinking of the wives 
and children of these men. The jewels you 
gave me would seem always like their tears. 
I could not wear them. I should hate them. 
Think, Philip, if you were this man John 
Wilkinson, and I your wife. Think what it 
would mean if we had to go out into the 
world again, penniless.” 

He laughed dryly. 

“ My dear girl,” he said, “ you do not flatter 
me. I can assure you that I should never 
have placed myself in such a position.” 

“ Dear, you cannot tell ! ” she exclaimed. 
“ Don’t you think that sometimes we—you 
and I—take life a little too easily ? It is all 
so engrossing. It runs away with us. If we 
were to die to night,” she continued, ner¬ 
vously, and with a quick glance behind ; “ if 
we were to die to-night, Philip, you or I, 
would you feel that your hands were quite 
clean if you had signed those papers ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” he answered, sharply. “ We 
are all here to do the best we can for our¬ 
selves.” 

“ And for others, Philip ! ” she cried. 

He drew a little sigh, as of one anxious to 
be tolerant, and yet tried beyond his powers 
of endurance. 

“ The man who was in business with those 
Utopian ideas, my dear Margaret,” he said, 
“ would very soon go under. You are talking 
about matters which you do not understand. 
Business is a great duel, in which the 
weapons are brains and opportunity. The 
man who fails to make use of both goes 
down. The rules of the game are thoroughly 
understood. Both sides go in with their 
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eyes open. There is no quarter to be given 
or expected. The man who allowed senti¬ 
ment to even creep into his calculations, to 
weaken for one moment his arm when the 
time came to strike, would be crushed to 
death on the spot. The fittest survive, the 
weakest go under. I didn’t make the rules, 
but there they are. If you play the game 
you must abide by them.” 

Once more he took up the pen. Despair 
held her nerveless for a moment. The clock 
had begun to strike ! She dared not look 
round. Already she fancied she could hear 
stealthy footsteps. 

She waved her hand frantically towards 
the unseen intruder. Then she wound her 
arms around her husband’s neck and breathed 
for a moment more freely. 

“ Philip,” she cried, “ listen to me. I 
have been a good wife to you. I have 
begged for nothing as I am begging now. 
I may know nothing about business, but 
sometimes we women see the truth, even 
when it is hidden away in the darkest corner. 
I see the truth now, Philip,” she continued, 
straining his face towards her. “ I see it as 
though heaven itself were open. What are 
all these things worth—gold and jewels, the 
pride of great possessions, the power of 
wealth ? Even if you stand to-day with your 
hand upon the levers that guide the world, 
death may come to-morrow; death may 
come at this moment to you, to me, to either 
of us. What about your rules then ? What 
advantage has the strong man over the weak ? 
Whose tale will reach God’s ears the sooner 
—the cry of the beggared victim or the 
triumph of the conqueror? Philip, my 
husband, my love ! You are so wonderful, 
so clever. I am very ignorant, but I have 
seen the truth. Tear up those papers, dear. 
For God’s sake, tear them up! Let us have 
done for ever with this accursed money¬ 
making, with these bargains which leave 
behind the trail of misery and broken hearts. 
Give them to me, Philip. Only an hour ago 
you asked me what I would have for my 
Christmas present. I will have those papers. 
I will have you promise me that this man 
John Wilkinson shall come into your trust 
on fair terms, or that he shall be allowed to 
run his mills in his own way and for his own 
good.” 

Angus hesitated. For her it was a moment 
of agony. Already, in imagination, she could 
see close behind her the shining muzzle of 
that levelled revolver. He was signing his 
own death-warrant! If only she could make 
him understand! 
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“HIS $T(X«Pt;l> DOWN AND KISSJO HKB MI'S." 


The seconds ticked on. With a little 
shrug of the shoulders he handed over the 
papers. 

“You are trying me pretty high, my dear 
Margaret,” he said. 

“You consent?” she cried. “You must 
consent!” 

He smiled. 

“You have always chosen your Christmas 
gift,” he said, “We cannot break precedent,” 

The pieces of torn paper fluttered down on 


to the carpet. She fell on her knees with a 
little sob of relief. He stooped down and 
kissed her lips, 

“ l wonder if you have any idea,” he said, 
“how much that little Christmas present of 
yours has cost me ? J 

She shook her head. Already her ner¬ 
vously'strained ears had detected the closing 
of the window, 

“There is another price,” she murmured, 
“Thatik God!” 
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“MY AFRICAN JOURNEY.” 

BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 

IX— HIPPO CAMP. 



IT took no little time to stow all 
our baggage, food, and tents 
i upon the launch and its steel 
I boats, and though our camp 
was astir at half-]>ast three, the 
1 Jawn was just breaking when 
we were able to embark. And then the 
Janus Martin wedged herself upon a rock a 
few yards from the shore of the sheltering 
inlet, and seemed to have got herself hard 
and fast ; for pull as we might with all the 
force of the launch at full steam, and the 
added weight of the current to help us, not 
an inch would she budge. Everything had, 
therefore, to be unloaded again from the 
straggler, and when she had thus been 
lightened and her freight transferred 
to the attendant canoes, James Kago 
ordered his tribesmen to leap into 
the water, which was not more than five 
feet deep, and push and lift the little vessel 
whilst the steamer tugged. But this task the 
natives were most reluctant to perform out of 
fear of the crocodiles, who might at any 
moment make a pounce, notwithstanding all 
the noise and clatter. Thereupon the ener- 
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getic chief seized hold of them one after 
another round the waist, and threw them full- 
splash into the stream, till at least twenty 
were accumulated round the boat, and then, 
what with their impatience to finish their 
uncomfortable job and our straining tow- 
rope, the James Martin floated free, was 
reloaded, and we were off* 

As we drifted out into mid stream the 
most beautiful view of the falls broke upon 
us. It was already almost daylight, but the 
sun had not yet actually topped the great 
escarpment over which the Nile descends* 
The banks on both sides of the river, clad 
with dense and lofty forest and rising about 
twice as high as Cliveden Woods from the 
water's edge, were dark in shadow. The 
river was a broad sheet of steel grey veined 
witli paler streaks of foam. The rock portals 
of the falls were jetty black, and between 
them, illumined by a single shaft of sunlight, 
gleamed the tremendous cataract—a thing of 
wonder and glory, well worth travelling all 
the way to see. 

We were soon among the hippopotami* 
Every two or three hundred yards, and at 
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every bend of the river, we came upon a herd 
of from five to twenty. To us in a steam 
launch they threatened no resistance or 
danger. Rut their inveterate hostility to 
canoes leads to repeated loss of life among 
the native fishermen, whose frail craft are 
crumpled like eggshells in the snap of 
enormous jaws, Indeed, all the way from 
here to Nimule they are declared to be the 
scourge and terror of the Nile. Fancy mis¬ 
taking a hippopotamus—almost the largest 
surviving mammal in the world—for a water 
lily! Yet nothing is more easy. The whole 
river is dotted with floating lilies detached 
from any root and drifting along contentedly 
with the current It is the habit of the hippo 
to loll iti the water showing only his eyes 


and the tips of his ears, and perhaps now and 
again a glimpse of his nose, and thus concealed 
his silhouette is, at three hundred yards, almost 
indistinguishable from the floating vegetation. 
1 thought they also looked like giant cats 
peeping. So soon, however, as they saw' us 
coming round a corner and heard the 
throbbing of the propeller, they would raise 
their whole heads out of the water to have a 
look, and then immediately dive to the 
bottom in disgust. Our practice was then to 
shut ufT steam and drift silently down upon 
them. In this way one arrives in the middle 
of the herd, and when curiosity or want of 
air compels them to come up again there is a 
chance of a shot. One great fellow came up 
to breathe within five yards of the boat, and 
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the look of astonishment, of alarm, of 
indignation, in his large, expressive eyes—as 
with one vast snort he plunged below—was 
comical to see. These creatures are not easy 
to kill. They bob up in the most unexpected 
quarters, and are down again in a second. 
One does not like to run the risk of merely 
wounding them, and the target presented is 
small and vanishing. I shot one who sunk 
with a harsh sort of scream and thud of 
striking bullet. We waited about a long 
time for him to float up to the surface, but 
in vain, for he must have been carried into 
or under a bed of reeds and could not be 
retrieved. 

The Murchison, or Kamma, Falls, as the 
natives call them, are about thirty miles dis¬ 
tance from the Albert Lake, and as with the 


the sandbanks become more intricate; the 
banks are )ow t and flat, and huge marshes 
encroach upon the river on either hand. 
Yet even here the traveller moves through 
an entrancing world. 

At length, after five or six hours 1 steaming, 
we cleared the mouth of the Victoria Nile 
and swam out on to the broad expanse of 
the lake. Happily, on this occasion it was 
quite calm. How I wished then that I had 
not allowed myself to be deterred by time 
and croakers from a longer voyage, and that 
we could have turned to the south and, cir- 
cum navigating the Albert, ascended the 
Semliki river with all its mysterious attrac¬ 
tions, have visited the forests on the south¬ 
western shores* and caught, perhaps, a gleam 
of the snows of Ruenzori! But we were in 
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current we made six or seven miles an hour, 
this part of our journey was short* Here 
the Nile offers a splendid waterway. The 
main channel is at least ten feet deep, and 
navigation, in spite of shifting sandbanks, 
islands, and entanglements of reeds and other 
vegetation, is not difficult. Thu river itself is 
of delicious, sweet water, and flows along in 
many places half a mile broad. Its banks 
for the first twenty miles were shaded by 
beautiful trees, and here and there dominated 
by bold headlands deeply scarped by the 
current. The serrated outline of the high 
mountains on the far side of the Albert 
Nyanza could soon be seen painted in 
shadow on the western sky. As the lake is 
approached the riparian scenery degenerates; 


the fell grip of carefully-considered arrange¬ 
ments, and, like children in a Christmas toy¬ 
shop always looking back, were always 
hurried on. 

Yet progress offered its prizes as well as 
delay. Some of my party had won the con¬ 
fidence of the engineer of the launch, who 
had revealed to them a valuable secret. 
It appeared that “ somewhere between Lake 
Albert and Nimule "—not to be too precise— 
there was a place known only to the elect, 
and not to more than one or two of them, 
where elephants abounded and rhinoceros 
swarmed. And these rhinoceros, be it 
observed, were none of your common black 
variety with frjaprpy horns almost equal 
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beauty. The sun was just setting behind 
the high, jagged peaks of the Congo 
Mountains to the westward. One after 
another, and range behind range, these 
magnificent heights—rising perhaps to eight 
or nine thousand feet—unfolded themselves 
in waves of dark plum-coloured rock, crested 
with golden fire. The lake stretched aw T ay 
apparently without limit like the sea, towards 
the southward in an ever-broadening swell of 
waters—'flushed outside the shadow of the 
mountains into a delicious pink. Across its 
surface our tiny flotilla—four on a string— 
paddled its way towards the narrowing 
northern shores and the channel of the Nile* 
The White Nile leaves the Albert Lake 
in majesty. All the way to Nimule it is 
often more like a lake than a river. For the 


twenty-four hours from leaving Fajao we had 
made nearly a hundred miles of our voyage. 
Without the sigh of a single porter, these 
small boats and launch had transported the 
whole of our il safari 11 over a distance which 
would on land have required the labours and 
sufferings of three hundred men during at 
least a week of unbroken effort. Such are 
the contrasts which impress upon one the 
importance of utilizing the waterways of 
Central Africa, of establishing a complete 
circulation along them, and of using railways 
in the first instance merely to link them 
together. 

Wadelai was deserted. Upon a high bank 
of the river stood a long row' of tall, peaked, 
thatched houses, the walls of a fort, and 
buildings All was 


Not at all; they were what are called “ white 
rhino — BurchelPs white rhinoceros, that 
is their full style—with one long, thin, enor¬ 
mous horn, perhaps a yard long—on their 
noses, and with broad, square upper lips* 
Naturally we were silvery much excited, and 
in order to gain a day on our itinerary to 
study these very rare and remarkable animals 
more closely, we decided not to land and 
pitch a camp, but to steam on all through 
the night. Meanwhile our friend the engineer 
undertook to accomplish the difficult feat of 
finding the channel, with all its windings, in 
the dark. 

The scene as we left the Albert Lake and 
entered the White Nile was of surpassing 


first twenty miles of its course it seemed to 
me to be at least two miles across. The 
current is gentle, and sometimes in the broad 
lagoons and bays into which the placid 
waters spread themselves it is scarcely per¬ 
ceptible. I slept under an awning in the 
Kisingiri) the last and smallest boat of the 
string, and, except for the native steersman 
and piles of baggage, had it all to myself 
It was, indeed, delightful to lie fanned by 
cool breezes and lulled by the soothing 
lappings of the ripples, and to watch, as it 
were, from dreamland the dark outlines of 
the banks gliding swiftly past and the long 
moonlit levels of the water* 

At daybreak we were at Wadelai. In 
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newly abandoned to ruin. The Belgians are 
evacuating all their posts in the Lado enclave 
except Lado itself, and these stations, so 
laboriously constructed, so long maintained, 
will soon be swallowed by the jungle. The 
Uganda Government also is reducing its 
garrisons and administration in the Nile 
province, and the traveller sees, not without 


water, and rising abruptly from its brim, 
crowned with luxuriant foliage. In places 
these cliffs were pierced by narrow roadways, 
almost tunnels, winding up to the high ground, 
and perfectly smooth and regular in their 
construction. They looked as if they were 
made on purpose to give access to and from 
the river; and so they had been—by the 



melancholy, the spectacle of civilization 
definitely in retreat after more than half a 
century of effort and experiment* 

We disembarked and climbed the slopes 
through high rank grass and scattered 
boulders till we stood amidst the rotting 
bungalows and shanties of what had been 
a bold bid for the existence of a town. 
Wadelai has been occupied by white men 
perhaps fur fifty years. For half a century 
that dim light of modernity, of cigarettes, of 
newspapers, of whisky and pickles, had 
burned on the lonely banks of the White 
Nile to encourage and beckon the pioneer 
and settler. None had followed, Now it 
was extinguished ; and yet when I surveyed 
the spacious landscape with its green expanses, 
its lofty peaks, its trees, its verdure, rising 
from the brink of the mighty and majestic 
river, I could not bring myself for a moment 
to believe that civilization has done with the 
Nile Province or the Lado enclave, or that 
there is no future for regions which promise 
so much, 

All through the day we paddled pros¬ 
perously with the stream. At times the Nile 
lost itself in labyrinths of papyrus, which 
reproduced the approaches to I,ake Cluoga, 
and through which we threaded a tortuous 
course, with many bumps and brushings at 
the bends* But more often the banks were 
good, firm earth, with here and there beauti¬ 
ful cliffs of red sandstone, hollowed by the 


elephants. Legions of water-fowl inhabited 
the reeds, and troops of cranes rose at the 
approach of the flotilla, Sometimes we saw 
great, big pelican kind of birds, almost as big 
as a man, standing contemplative on a single 
leg, and often on the tree-tops a fish-eagle, 
glorious in bronze and cream, sat sunning 
himself and watching for a prey. 

I stopped once in the hope of catching 
butterflies, but found none of distinction- 
only a profuse variety of common types, a 
high level of mediocrity without beauties or 
commanders, and swarms of ferocious mos¬ 
quitoes prepared to dispute the ground 
against all comers ; and it was nearly four in 
the afternoon when the launch suddenly 
jinked to the left out of the main stream into 
a small semicircular bay, five hundred yards 
across, and we came to land at ** Hippo 
Camp/' 

We thought it was much too late to attempt 
any serious shooting that day. There were 
scarcely three and a half hours of daylight* 
But after thirty-six hours cramped on these 
little boats a walk through jungle was very 
attractive ; and, accordingly, dividing our¬ 
selves into three parties, we started in three 
different directions—like the spokes of a 
wheel. Captain Dickinson, who commanded 
the escort, went to the right with the doctor; 
Colonel Wilson and another officer set out at 
right angles to the river bank ; and I went to 
the left under ihc guidance of our friend the 
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engineer I shall relate very briefly what 
happened to each of us. The right-hand 
party got, after an hour's walking, into a 
great herd of elephants, which they numbered 
at over sixty. They saw no very fine bulls; 
they found themselves surrounded on every 
side by these formidable animals ; and, 
the wind being shifty, the hour late, and 
the morrow free, 
they judged it 
wise to return to 
camp without 
shooting. The 
centre party, con¬ 
sisting of Colonel 
Wilson and his 
companion, came 
suddenly, after 
about a mile and 
a half's walk, 
upon a fine soli- 
tary bull ele- 
p ha n L They 
stalked him for 
some time, but he 
moved off, and, 
on perceiving 
himself followed, 
suddenly, with¬ 
out the slightest 
warning on his 
part and no great 
provocation on 
theirs, he threw 
up his trunk, 
trumpeted, and 
charged furiously 
down upon them; 
whereupon they 
just had time to 
fire their rifles in 
Ins face and spring out of his path. This 
elephant was followed for some miles, but it 
was not for three months afterwards that we 
learned that he had died of his wounds and 
that the natives had recovered his tusks* 

So much for my friends. Our third left 
party prowled off, slanting gradually away 
inland from the river's bank* It was a 
regular wild scrub country, with high grass 
and boulders and many moderate sized trees 
and bushes, interspersed every hundred 
yards or so by much bigger ones. Near 
the Nile extensive swamps, with reeds fifteen 
feet high, ran inland in long bays and fingers, 
and these, we were told, were the haunts of 
the white rhino. VVe must have walked 
along warily and laboriously for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, when I saw through a 


glade at about two hundred yards’ distance a 
great dark animal Judging from what I 
had seen in East Africa, I was quite sure it 
was a rhinoceros. We paused, and were 
examining it carefully with our glasses, when 
all of a sudden it seemed to treble in size, 
and the spreading of two gigantic ears—as 
big, they seemed, as the flaps of French 

windows—pro¬ 
claimed the pre¬ 
sence of the 
African elephant. 
The next moment 
another and 
another and an¬ 
other came into 
view, swinging 
leisurely along 
straight towards 
us—and the wind 
was almost dead 
wrong. 

VVe changed 
our position by a 
flank march of 
admirable cele¬ 
rity, and from the 
top of a neigh¬ 
bouring ant-bear 
hill watched, at 
the distance of 
about one hun¬ 
dred and fifty 
yards, the stately 
and awe inspiring 
procession of 
eleven elephants. 
On they came, 
loafing along 
from foot to foot 
—two or three 
tuskers of no great merit, several large 
tusk less females, and two or three calves. 
On the back of every elephant sat at least 
one beautiful white egret, and sometimes 
three or four, about two feet high, who 
pecked at the tough hide—I presume for 
very small game—or surveyed the scene w r ith 
the consciousness of pomp* These sights 
are not unusual to the African hunter. 
Those who dwell in the wilderness are the 
heirs of its wonders* But to me I confess it 
seemed a truly marvellous and thrilling 
experience to wander through a forest 
peopled by these noble Titans, to watch 
their mysterious, almost ghostly, march, to 
see around on every side, in large trees 
snapped off a few fppt from the ground, 
in fur slK,rt ' 
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the evidences of their giant strength. And 
then, while we watched them roam down 
towards the water, I heard a soft swishing 
sound immediately behind us, and turning 
s^w, not forty yards away, a splendid full- 
grown rhinoceros, with the long, thin horn 
of his rare tribe upon him—the famous white 
rhinoceros—Burchell himself strolling placidly 
after his evening drink and utterly uncon¬ 
scious of the presence of stranger or foe ! 

We bad very carefully judged our wind in 
relation to the elephants. It was in consequence 
absolutely wrong in relation to the rhinoceros. 
I saw that in another fifty yards he would 
walk right across it. For my own part, 
perched upon the apex of a ten foot ant-bear 
cone, I need have no misgivings. I was 
perfectly safe. But. my companions, and the 
native orderlies and sailors who were with' us, 
enjoyed no such security. The consequences 
of not killing the brute at that range and 
with that wind would have been a mad charge 
directly through our party. A sense of 
responsibility no doubt restrained me; but I 
must also confess to the most complete aston¬ 
ishment at the unexpected apparition. While 
I was trying to hustle the others by signals 
and whispers into safer places the rhino 
moved steadily,, crossed the line of wind, 
stopped behind a little bush for a moment, 
and then, warned of his danger, rushed off 
into the deepest recesses of the jungle. I 
had thrown away the easiest shot I ever 
had in Africa. Meanwhile the elephants had 
disappeared. 

YVe returned with empty hands and beating 
hearts to camp, not without chagrin at the 
opportunity which had vanished, but with 
the keenest appetite and the highest hopes 
for the morrow. Thus in three hours and 
within four miles of our landing-place our 
three separate parties had seen as many of 
the greatest wild animals as would reward the 
whole exertion of an ordinary big-game hunt. 
As I dropped off to sleep that night in the 
little Kisingiri\ moored in the bay, and heard 
the grunting barks of the hippo floating and 
playing all around, mingling with the cries of 
the birds and the soft sounds of wind and 
water, the African forest for the first time 
made an appeal to my heart, enthralling, 
irresistible, never to be forgotten. 

At the earliest break of day we all started 
in the same order, and with the sternest 
resolves. During the night the sailors had 
constructed out of long bamboo poles a sort 
of light tripod, which, serving as a tower of 
observation, enabled us to see over the top 
of the high grass and reeds, and this proved 
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of the greatest convenience and advantage, 
troublesome though it was to drag along. 
We spent the whole morning prowling about, 
but the jungle which twelve hours before had 
seemed so crowded with game of all kinds 
seemed now utterly denuded. At last, 
through a telescope from a tree-top, we saw, 
or thought we saw, four or five elephants, or 
big animals of some kind, grazing about two 
miles away. They were the other side of an 
enormous swamp, and to approach them 
required not only traversing this, but circling 
through it for the sake of the wind. 

We plunged accordingly into this vast 
maze of reeds, following the twisting paths 
made through them by the game, and not 
knowing what we might come upon at every 
step. The ground under foot was quite firm 
between the channels and pools of mud and 
water. The air was stifling. The tall reeds 
and grasses seemed to smother one; and 
above, through their interlacement, shone 
the full blaze of the noonday sun. To wade 
and waddle through such country carrying a 
double-barrelled ‘577 rifle, not on your shoul¬ 
der, but in your hands for instant service, 
peering round every corner, suspecting every 
thorn-bush, for at least two hours, is not so 
pleasant as it sounds. We emerged at last 
on the farther side under a glorious tree, 
whose height had made it our beacon in the 
depths of the swamp, and whose far-spread¬ 
ing branches offered a delicious repose. 

It was three o’clock. We had been toiling 
for nine hours and had seen nothing—literally 
nothing. But from this moment our luck 
was brilliant. First we watched two wild 
boars playing at fighting in a little glade, a 
most delightful spectacle, which I enjoyed 
for two or three minutes before they dis¬ 
covered us and fled. 

Next a dozen splendid water-buck were 
seen browsing on the crest of a little ridge 
within easy shot, and would have formed the 
quarry of any day but this ; but our ambition 
soared above them, and we would not risk 
disturbing the jungle for all their beautiful 
homs. Then, thirdly, we came slap up against 
the rhinoceros. How many I am not certain 
—four, at least. We had actually walked 
past them as they stood sheltering under 
the trees. Now, here they were, sixty yards 
away to the left rear—dark, dim., sinister 
bodies, just visible through the waving grass. 

When you fire a heavy rifle in cold blood 
it makes your teeth clatter and your head 
ache. At such a moment as this one is 
almost unconscious alike of report and recoil. 
It might be a ^hot.-g^. The nearest rhino 
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was broadside on* I hit him hard with both 
barrels, and down he went, to rise again 
in hideous struggles — head, ears, horn 
flourished agonizingly above the grass, as 
if he strove to advance, while I loaded and 
fired twice more- That was all I saw. Two 
other rhinos escaped over the hill, and a 
fourth, running the other way, charged the 
native sailors who were carrying our observa¬ 
tion tower, who were very glad to drop it 
and scatter in all directions. 

To shoot a good specimen of the white 
rhinoceros is an event sufficiently important 
in the life of a sportsman to make the day 
on which it happens bright and memorable 
in his calendar. But more excitement was 
in store for us before the night- About a 
mile from the spot where our victim lay we 
stopped to rest and rejoice, and, not least, 
refresh. The tower of observation—which 
had been dragged so painfully along all day— 
was set up, and, climbing it, I saw at once 
on the edge of the swamp no fewer than four 
more full-grown rhinoceros, scarcely four 
hundred yards away, A tall ant-hill, three 
hundred yards, gave us cover to stalk them, 
and the wind was exactly right. But the 
reader has dallied long enough in this 
hunter's paradise. It is enough to say that 
we killed two more of these monsters, while 


one escaped into the swamp, and the fourth 
charged wildly down upon us and gallo[>ed 
through our party without apparently being 
touched himself or injuring us. Then, 
marking the places where the carcasses lay, 
we returned homeward through the swamp, 
too triumphant and too tired to worry about 
the couple of enraged fugitives who lurked 
in its recesses* It was very late when we 
reached home, and our friends had already 
hewn the tusks out of a good elephant 
which Colonel Wilson had shot, and were 
roasting a buck which had conveniently 
replenished our larder* Such was our day 
at Hippo Camp, to which the ardent sports¬ 
man is recommended to repair when he can 
get someone to show him the way. 


The rest of our journey was prosperous, 
interesting, but uneventful In two days we 
were at Ntmule, and left with many regrets 
our flotilla for good and all In seven 
marches we reached Gondokoro, and eight 
days 1 steaming from there in a Soudan 
Government steamer brought us to Khar¬ 
toum, the railway, Cairo, and the rest* 
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By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


HEN Letty Lawson received 
by the early post a mysterious 
scrawl, the calligraphy of 
which suggested a charwoman 
who had had few opportunities 
of education and who had 
neglected such as came in her way, she did a 
very wise thing: she took it to her aunt, Mrs. 
Appleby, with whom she was living. The 
wisest thing to do when one gets an anony¬ 
mous letter is to fling it into a seven times 
heated furnace; or, in case a furnace is not 
handy, to stuff it between the bars of a slow 
combustion grate—such a grate is slow but 
sure. But lacking the promptness necessary 
for dealing with it in this way, the next wisest 
thing one can do is to take it to one’s aunt, 
even though it may contain an anonymous 
reference to that relation. 

Mrs. Appleby read the scrawl. 

“If yew cum a loan to Grayling seat at 
one o’clock yew wil find sum one to chear 
your loneliness. Do come, dear.” 

“ What do you make of it ? ” asked Letty, 
when her aunt (by marriage) had relaxed the 
screwing up ofher eyes, forced upon her by 
reading this precious missive. 

“How did it come to you?” inquired 
Mrs. Appleby, seating herself on the nearest 
chair in her husband’s dressing-room and 
resuming her scrutiny of the scrawl. 

“ By post—Emma brought it up with my 
other letters with my cup of tea,” replied 
Letty. “ It’s rather mysterious, and most 
things that are mysterious are idiotic, I think. 
It looks as if it had been written by a school¬ 
boy with no dictionary handy. Can it be 
one of Dr. Denham’s pupils who has seen me 
in church and—and—well, you’ve heard of 
that sort of thing—calf-love, only it is usually 
attracted by someone a good deal older—like 
Calverley’s Tommy—‘She was approaching 
thirty-two and I was then eleven, nearly’— 
that sort of thing. What do you say ? ” 

Once more Mrs. Appleby was screwing up 
her eyes with the writing in front of them. 
She turned the paper round as one sometimes 
does an Old Master, about the top and 
bottom of which one is doubtful. Perhaps 
they were looking at the document upside 
down. No, that theory was untenable, she 
saw. Then she held it up to the light as if 


she were searching for a watermark in the 
paper; she had read in detective stories of 
great mysteries being cleared up by an 
examination of the watermark in the paper 
on which the forged will, or something else, 
has been written. 

“ Can you see through it ? ” inquired Letty, 
smiling when the double meaning of her ques¬ 
tion flashed upon her. 

“ I believe I can,” said her aunt. “ It is a 
forgery.” . 

“ A forgery! How ? A hoax, do you 
mean ? A thing can’t be a forgery unless 
there’s a name on it, can it ? ” 

“ Why, of course it can. The name has 
nothing to do with it. This illiteracy is only 
put on.” 

Letty put out her hand for the letter as 
though she thought that the illiteracy was 
something palpable, but her aunt would not 
relinquish it. 

“ The bad spelling is assumed, and so, I 
believe, is the bad writing.” 

Letty looked puzzled. Her experience was 
that bad spelling and writing came to one so 
easily as to make any special painstaking in 
that way superfluous. 

“ Why should anyone-” she began, but 

her aunt broke in. 

“Yes; you see the first ‘come’ is spelt 
‘ c-u-m,’ but the second is all right; and while 
‘you’ is spelt ‘y-e-w,’ ‘your’ is all right, and 
so is the long word ‘ loneliness,’ ” said Mrs. 
Appleby, laying her finger on these curiosities 
of orthography with an air of triumph. 

Letty gave an exclamation, and, of course, 
she made some remark-about the wisdom of 
Sherlock Holmes. 

“ But supposing it is put on, what comes 
of it ? ” she inquired. “ Does the idiot who 
wrote it fancy that I should be more likely 
to accept the invitation to meet an illiterate 
person than a literary or literate, or whatever 
you call the others ? ” 

Mrs. Appleby smiled. 

“ I read the other day that you never know 
how illiterate a man is until he tries to be 
literary,” she said. 

“ So that you think I should draw the 
conclusion that—that —I don’t see that all 
that is very helpful to us just at this moment," 
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be such a foot as to go to meet him—who¬ 
ever he may be—at Grayling Seat at one 
o'clock, or any other time.” 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Appleby, 
“The thing is a foolish hoax—an attempted 
practical joke, such as actors and that sort of 
people used to play upon their friends all 
day long. It's a wonder that any of them 
ever died in their beds.” 

“ I had no intention of going to meet him. 
Why, he might be one of Dr* Newsome's 
patients,” said Letty. “Tear the thing up.” 

(Dr Newsome was the name of a gentle¬ 
man who lived at Oakley House, two miles 
away, and took in persons afflicted with 
mental disorders,) 

“Nothing more likely,” acquiesced Mrs. 


Appleby, with 
promptness* 

Letty did not 
care about her 
readiness. It 
seemed to suggest 
that her aunt be¬ 
lieved that no one 
but a lunatic could 
want to meet her* 
But she said : — 

“ Exactly. Yes 
—only—should I 
talk to Uncle 
Phinny about it ? ” 
“ For goodness' 
sake, don’t think 
of such a thing, 
my dear Letty/’ 
cried her aunt* 
“You know what 
your uncle is* He 
is so fussy — so 
suspicious ! If you 
told him anything 
of this nonsense, 
he would certainly 
go post haste to 
the police, and a 
ridiculous fuss 
would be made out 
of it* It would 
get into the papers 
before you could 
turn round— 
there's a dread* 
fully energetic 
young pressman 
who comes down 
here on the chance 
or picking up some¬ 
thing that people 
do not want published. And he has a kodak 
that he always keeps loaded, so that—there's 
the breakfast bell, and I have still to get my 
handkerchief* Hurry down, dear, and keep 
him amused for two minutes; but, mind, 
not a word ! ” 

She rushed into her room, and the sound 
of her pulling open her handkerchief drawer 
synchronized with the sound of her husband's 
voice calling up the stairs to know if anyone 
was coming down to breakfast 

Letty, already on the stairs, reassured him 
on this point, and before he had seated 
himself at the breakfast-table his wife, shaking 
her handkerchief out of its folds, appeared at 
the door. “Only- f a minute this morning,” 
she made '” 
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“ A minute is sometimes long enough to 
chill the bacon,” said her husband. 

There could be no doubt about it, Mr. 
Appleby was a fussy man. In his City days he 
had had the name of being fussy, and then he 
was a bachelor. It may be taken for granted 
that if a man who has been fussy for fifty 
years suddenly gets married to-a lady who 
has been rather casual for thirty, he is likely 
to be fussier than ever. Mr. Appleby’s tem¬ 
perament had something of the microscope 
about it—a microscope that magnified trifles 
a hundred diameters. But with this exception 
he made quite an estimable husband. He 
was liberal in his allowances to his wife, and 
in the matter of making allowance for the 
difference in their ages he was only just too 
liberal, his wife thought. That is to say, he 
was always saying, in a tone of regret:— 

“ Of course, I can’t expect you to see with 
my eyes, my dear. I am not so foolish as to 
try to put an old head on young shoulders.” 

His good-natured assumption that she 
could never be so wise as himself occasion¬ 
ally irritated her; but far more irritating was 
his assumption that he had done rather a 
risky thing in marrying a young wife—or, for 
that matter, any wife. More than once he 
had shown her that he could be jealous of 
her. He certainly became fidgety when she 
remained for longer than five minutes in con¬ 
versation with any man, and now and again 
he had taken exception to her remembering 
that certain men whom she was entertaining 
to afternoon tea took two lumps of sugar. 
He suggested to her the likelihood of their 
misconstruing her exercise of her excellent 
memory in their favour. It was possible 
that they might presume to think, he said, 
that they had made such an impression on 
her as caused her to treasure up in her mind 
even so trivial an incident as the second lump 
of sugar. 

She was, however, a wise woman, and she 
tried to accommodate herself to his pecu¬ 
liarities, and she succeeded far better than 
her friends imagined she would—far better 
certainly than her husband’s niece, Miss 
Letty Lawson, admitted that she herself 
would have done had she been in Mrs. 
Appleby’s place. Letty was a pretty young 
woman of twenty-four years, three of which 
she had been engaged to marry a certain 
Captain Dalton, of the Madras Staff Corps, 
and she was staying with her uncle and his 
wife until her fiance should arrive from India 
for the wedding. This happy incident was 
to take place within six or seven weeks. 
The last letter that she had got from him 
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told her that he might be able to catch the 
next steamer; and she had been disappointed 
at not receiving a line from him—the mail 
was due the previous day—to tell her when 
she might expect him. Instead of this 
expected letter she had received that anony¬ 
mous scrawl which had mystified her and 
Mrs. Appleby. 

At the breakfast-table the remissness of 
Fred Dalton had been commented on by 
Mr. Appleby, who, having been a business¬ 
man, attached a proper amount of importance 
to so gross an act as missing a mail. He 
gave his niece to understand, however, that 
he still hoped, in spite of this evidence to 
the contrary, that Captain Dalton meant to 
keep his promise. Of course, this display of 
optimism caused the girl to flare up, and to 
assure her uncle that if Fred was to miss half- 
a-dozen mails her confidence in him would 
still remain unshaken. 

Mrs. Appleby said, “To be sure it would, 
dear Letty. A man may miss a dozen mails 
and still be a faithful lover.” 

But Mr. Appleby shook his head, saying: 
“True, quite true, my dear, only-” 

“Oh, uncle has never seen Fred, or he 
wouldn’t make such horrid suggestions ! ” 
cried I^etty. 

“ He has not, neither have I, you must 
remember; that is why we are both so 
impatient for his arrival,” said the elder lady. 
Then, for the twentieth time, she remarked 
that it would be quite interesting for Captain 
Dalton to return to the neighbourhood where 
he had spent several years of his life—he had 
been one of Denham’s boys for some time 
previous to his going to the coach, whose 
tips had enabled him to satisfy the examiners 
for the Indian Staff. For the twentieth time 
Letty had remarked that she was doubtful if 
Fred would see much that was romantic in 
the matter. 

So the conversation at the breakfast-table 
dwindled away, and Mr. Appleby bustled 
off to give some instructions of extraordinary 
triviality to a builder who was doing some¬ 
thing to the stables. He was one of those 
people who fancy that they can divest a trifle 
of its triviality by making a fuss over it; and 
his wife and Letty were left to resume their 
council on the subject of the anonymous 
letter. It only took them half an hour to 
arrive at the conclusion to which they had 
come before breakfast, which was that it 
would be absurd to say anything of that 
letter to Mr. Appleby, and, of course, equally 
absurd to pay any attention to the request, 
so lillit^aKfly fqrnaulatpd, ini the scrawl, that 
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Letty should meet an unknown person at 
Grayling Seat at the hour of one. Grayling 
Seat was a charming and secluded spot on the 
edge of a plantation on the hill side, about a 
mile from Sallee Grange, Mr. Appleby's house. 

" Oh, of course, such a thing as going to 
Grayling Seat would be out of the question/' 
said Mrs. Appleby. 

“ Good gracious! Surely, you never 
thought for a moment that I had the least 
idea of such a thing ? w cried Letty. 

"What do you take me for, Letty?" said 
the other, gravely, “If I thought for a 
moment that you- K 

“ How could you ever imagine that I 

should think that you-Upon my word, 

you are getting as suspicious as Unde 
Phinny," said Petty; and after all this 
affirmation of a negation of thought, it is 
unnecessary to record the fact that Mrs. 
Appleby and her niece were able to bring 
forward, each out of her own store of expe¬ 
rience, several instances of girls who had 
made idiots of themselves by showing a cer¬ 
tain amount of giddiness in making assigna¬ 
tions with men whom their people would not 
tolerate as suitors fur five minutes—and all 


quite nice girls, mind ; not the flighty crea¬ 
tures one sometimes meets, from whom you 
don't expect anything.” 

Then there was a good deal of very pretty 
uplifting of the hands, and notes of astonish¬ 
ment as incident followed incident, each 
bearing upon the folly of girls allowing them¬ 
selves to be too easily carried away by the 
admiration of men. It was a prolific theme, 
and one which has now and again tseen 
known to enter into the fundamental scheme 
of a drama on the stage, as well as of 
a romance of the “slightly soiled” fist of a 
lending library. Before the pair had more 
than touched lightly upon the foolishness of 
girls in general, it was time for the elder to 
interview her cook and for the younger 
to interview the gardener. 

And before these interviews had come to 


an end Mr* Appleby had seated himself on a 
rough stone bench two miles on the Grayling 
side of the highway, and had taken once 
again from his pocket a sheet of paper 
containing the words :— 

1/you cum a loan to Grayling scat at one 
o'clock yew wil find sum one to chcar your 
loneliness. Do come. dear. 
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He gazed at this missive which he had 
found on the floor of his dressing-room 
shortly after breakfast, and then he sighed, 
removed his hat, and wiped his forehead 
He had walked fast — almost wildly — along 
the road, and the morning was rather a warm 
one; but when the Demon of Jealousy is 
behind a man, he drives that man onward at 
a pretty good pace regardless of Fahrenheit or 
centigrade. 

“ I wouldn't have believed it of her!" he 
muttered. “No; not if an angel had—but I 
satisfied myself—none of the servants had so 
much as crossed the threshold of the dressing- 
room. w It had been on his mind when he 
picked up that letter on the floor of the 
dressing-room that it had been dropped from 
the bosom of the housemaid's dress—it was 
just the sort of letter, orthographically and 
calligraphically, that he had once found in a 
cracked sauce-boat on the kitchen-dresser. 
44 No , none of them had been in the room,” 
he went on, soliloquizing like a man in an old 
play, only less coherently ; he had no audience 
panting to hear his remarks. 14 None—it was 
her letter—that's what kept her late for break¬ 
fast, ha ! ” He then recollected how his wife 
had been quite flurried when she had entered 
the breakfast room so late—his microscopic 
temperament increased the half-minute that 
she was late into a good five minutes, and her 
hurry into a flurry. 

He looked at the letter again. It was surely 
illiterate if he knew anything of illiteracy, and, 
being a well-informed man, he rather thought 
that he did. It was grossly illiterate ; and 
yet his wife had deigned to be the recipient 
of such a missive! Good heavens! It 
might only be one of a dozen such, of w'hich 
she had been the recipient—and in his own 
house—under the roof which sheltered her 
and her lawful husband ! 

He crushed the scrawl into his pocket and 
sprang to his feet. He had not merely read 
in some horrid Divorce Court report of a 
lady who had run away from a happy home 
with a groom ; such an incident had actually 
come under his own notice. The husband 
had been in the wine business, and they had 
had a beautiful house in the most select part 
of Denmark Hill—only the man was the 
coachman. And to think that something of 
the same sort had entered into his own life! 

44 No, no ; I can't think it of her—I can't! 
She would never—no, no; I am a fool to 
suspect her—a fool!—a wretch ! She would 
never make an assignation with an illiterate 
scoundrel! ” (He seemed to feel that, some¬ 
how, half of the crime lay in the illiteracy of 
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the writer of the letter.) 44 No, no; she 
would never agree to an assignation with 
such a person ! " 

He had begun to walk briskly along the 
road once more, but, having gone a hundred 
yards or so, he stopped dead. The thought that 
acted upon him with the force of a pneumatic 
brake was this : 44 Why should you not go to 
the place named in the letter at the hour 
suggested, and wait to see if she comes ? ” 

He was not at that moment the man to 
be above spying upon his wife. He had not 
a single qualm about it. He did not say to 
himself that he would do so because he was 
convinced of her innocence. He had more 
than once laid a trap for an employe whose 
probity he suspected, and surely what was 
allowable in regard to an employe was 
justifiable in repect of a wife. 

44 I'll do it! I'll do it! ” he muttered, 
decisively. 

He pulled out his watch, and found that 
the hour was just noon. He would have a 
full hour to wait—assuming that she would 
be more punctual in this case than she 
usually was in domestic appointments— 
breakfast, for instance; he had come to 
believe that she had been ten minutes late 
that morning owing to the flurry which had 
caused her to drop the letter. 

Now it so happened that Mrs. Appleby was 
a woman, and that is only another way of 
saying that she had an inquiring mind. She 
was never overpowered by a spirit of curiosity, 
but she had undoubtedly an inquiring mind. 
She always wanted to see what would happen . 
Let theologians, new as well as old, say what 
they will, this was why the first woman par¬ 
took of the apple : she wanted to see what 
would happen. And it was this same 
irresistible instinct that compelled Mrs. 
Appleby, a couple of hours after agreeing 
with Letty that nothing could be more 
preposterous than to accept the invitation 
suggested by the writer of that ridiculous 
letter, to turn her steps, after doing some 
trifle of shopping at the village, in the direc¬ 
tion of Grayling Seat. She had really not 
made up her mind to go in that direction ; as 
a matter of fact, she had already made up 
her mind that the notion of any one of her 
household going in that direction was pre¬ 
posterous, but all the same she went. She 
had brought herself to believe that she had 
no notion of going, and to fancy that she 
was surprised when she found herself at ten 
minutes to one o'clock at the bend of the 
road, the most secluded branch of which led 
to waterfal1 that 
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trickled over the rocks, and might be seen to 
great advantage from the little rustic bridge. 

“Gracious! Why should I have chosen 
this place of all others tor my walk ? ” was 
the interpretation of the little laugh that she 
gave when she found herself at the bend of 
the road. She stopped for a few moments 
and then gave another laugh, the interpreta¬ 
tion of which anyone who might have heard 
it would have known to be :— 

“ Having inadvertently come to this place, 
it would be quite ridiculous if I were to walk 
back without seeing who is the love-lorn 
idiot who expected a girl like Letty Lawson 
to accept his suggestion for an assignation.” 

She gave several additional little laughs 
while she stood irresolute (as she fancied) for 
a minute or two. The first laugh was when 
she thought of the possibility of his being 
the curate of Little Giddling; the second 
Was when she thought of a certain long-legged 
pupil of Dr. Denham’s whom she had 
detected gazing earnestly at Letty during 
the reading of both lessons the previous 
Sunday in church ; the third was when she 
thought of the twelve-year-old son of Dr. 
Newsome, whose “ Home ” she could just 
see through the trees—a rather imposing 
Georgian mansion, where the mentally 
afflicted were supposed to develop into 
Solons, if they did not hang themselves to 
one of the Georgian beams of the spacious 
attics in the meantime, or take a header into 
one of the geranium-beds from a window. 
She had heard that young Master Newsome 
was going into the Navy, so that he might 
possibly be the writer of that letter, and it 
would be great fun to pounce upon him at 
his suggested rendezvous. 

But for that matter it would be great fun 
to pounce upon either of the others—the 
curate or the long-legged devotee. But 
before she had reached the wooden seats 
among the plantation, walking slowly and 
cautiously in case the foolish fellow might 
have arrived before his time, she was herself 
pounced upon by a man who sprang from 
among the trees. She had given her little shriek 
before she saw that it was her husband. 

“ Phineas, you really shouldn’t; you quite 
frightened me,” she said. 

And then she saw the look that was in his 
face. 

“ Gracious ! What is the matter, dear ? ” 
she cried. 

“ Louisa,” he said, solemnly, “ 1 would not 
have believed it of you. No; not if an 
angel-” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 


“ I mean that I know all—all,” he replied. 

“ All what ? ” she inquired. 

“This—this—this!” he cried, pulling out 
the letter and straightening out its crumples 
and puckers with a slap—he felt that it did him 
so much good to slap it that he did it again, 
his voice rising to a crescendo of “ thises.” 

“ Where did you get that?” she cried. “ I 
must have let it fall leaving the dressing-room 
in my hurry." 

“ You admit that this vile thing came to 
you, and that you came here in accordance 
with its vile invitation ? ” 

“ Nothing of the sort. It came to Letty— 
that idiotic thing ; and she brought it to me, 
and I, of course, advised her to pay no 
attention to it, so-” 

“ So you paid the attention to it to make 
up for her neglect ? Louisa, if anyone had 
told me that you—you—my wife—if an angel 
from Heaven-” 

“ Really, Phineas, you are becoming in¬ 
sufferable with your suspicions. I tell you 
that ridiculous thing came to Letty, and-" 

“ The question is not what came to Letty ; 
the question is why you came here—answer 
me that, if you can. Why did you come 
here ? Why did you come here ? " 

“I came quite inadvertently, I assure you.” 

“ Ah ! Quite inadvertently.” 

And then Mrs. Appleby, perceiving the 
feebleness of this explanation, turned round 
indignantly. 

“If I came inadvertently, I go away 
because I feel that you have insulted me 
grossly—grossly, and when I go away you 
may be sure that I shall never return,” she 
cried, and before he could recover from his 
surprise at the ease with which she had put 
him in the wrong, she had walked away. 

He dropped into one of the seats towards 
which they had both been moving during 
their rather vehement conversation, and once 
again he tried to soothe his nerves by «e 
moving his hat and wiping his forehead. 
Then he got upon his feet and took out the 
letter — it was looking rather the worse for 
wear by now—and read it carefully. Down 
he flung it upon the ground and trampled on 
it; and feeling somewhat relieved by the 
exercise, he walked to and fro with his hands 
clasped in front of him, crying, not sotto voce, 
but quite loud :— 

“ Oh, Louisa ! Louisa ! I would not have 
believed it of you. Not if an angel-” 

But the turn that he made at the third ex¬ 
clamation brought him face to face with a tall 
and good-looking young man who had just 
come through the shrubbery. The young 
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man stared at him, and he stared at the 
young man, for some moments, then Mr. 
Appleby picked up the remains' of the 
ill-treated letter, still keeping his eyes on the 
new-comer. It was on his mind to hold out 
the letter, saying, in commanding tones 
“ Do you know this, sir—this letter? ” 

But on second consideration he perceived 
that, even if the young man were the writer 
of the letter, he could scarcely be expected 
to recognise it after the many vicissitudes 
which it had recently undergone. Besides— 
well, the young man was tall and well set up, 
and he knew that when scoundrels are built 
in that way it is much wiser to leave them to 
the gnawings of their own remorse. Mr. 
Appleby could not refrain from shaking his 
fist at a safe distance from the young man, 
before turning and walking away with such 
an expression of indignation as was consistent 
with his personal security. When he reached 
the bend of one of the paths he stopped, and 
once again shook his fist in the direction of 
the stranger—more menacingly now, for they 
were farther apart by a good hundred feet. 

“ My Aunt Dorcas ! ” muttered the young 
man. “ Was there ever such an old dod¬ 
derer? He looked like a low comedian 
studying the part of a heavy father. But, 
thank goodness, he has gone. He would 
have been something of an encumbrance 

later on—that is, if she-” 

He took out his watch, and said: “ Past 
one already ! She isn’t coming, after all.” 

He had scarcely seated himself on the seat 
vacated by Mr. Appleby when there was a 
sound of someone hurrying through the 
shrubbery behind him. He sprang up, 
crying, “ Letty ! confound it all ! ” 

It was not the young lady but a young 
man of about his own age, very athletic and 
alert, but quite respectable, with a bowler hat. 

“ Halloa ! What’s this ? ” cried the first 
man, for the other had actually rushed towards 
him before he had turned round. 

The man took off his bowler. 

“ I’m very sorry if I startled you, sir,” he 
said. “ But I was sure that you were the 
chap we are all looking for.” 

“ I hope I’m not. Who is the chap ? ” 

“ Mental, sir—one of Dr. Newsome’s 
mentals—detrimentals, we call his class— 
homicidal mania, sir. Got out of bounds an 
hour ago. I’m one of the nurses—we’re all 
after him. You didn’t by any chance come 
across him, sir ? ” 

“ My aunt, he must have been the old chap 
who shook his fist at me ! Oh, there can be 
no doubt about it. Yes, he was here not five 
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minutes ago. A regular raging lunatic, but 
discreet; he shook his fist and cleared off.” 

“ In what direction, sir ? ” 

“ By the end of the road ! ” 

“ Much obliged, sir. We’ll grab him, never 
fear! ” 

Off he went with a rush, and the other 
gave a laugh. He felt in his pocket for his 
cigar-case, and when he had a cigar between 
his teeth and was feeling for his matches he 
grinned. The comic situation that was in 
his mind was one which he thought would 
occur a second or two after he should be 
attacked by the escaped lunatic. He felt 
certain that he could double up anyone of 
the calibre of Mr. Appleby in the course of a 
few seconds. 

When he had lighted his cigar he looked 
at his watch again and sauntered off in the 
opposite direction to that taken by the 
athlete in the bowler. He did not go very 
far; it seemed as if he was expecting some-; 
one to keep an appointment with him in the 
neighbourhood of the seats. He only left- 
the path for a minute or two to examine 
with a restless interest the trickling of the 
stream that went by the name of the Cascade 
in that part of the country. Her6 he took 
out his watch once more, and muttered :— 

“ Confound it all! I have made a pretty 
ass of myself! ” 

He strolled back to .the path and seated 
himself again. In less than a minute he 
heard the sound of hurrying footsteps ; he saw 
the shimmer of a dress beyond the hedge. 

“ At last! At last! ” he whispered ; and, 
quickly rising, he slipped behind the nearest 
of the group of laurels of the shrubbery at 
the back of his seat. He meant to have 
some fun, springing out on her. 

It so happened, however, that when the 
wearer of the dress came abreast of his 
hiding-place and he sprang out, she gave a 
shriek and staggered back as though she 
were about to faint. She was a stranger to 
him, and he had certainly given her a 
terrible start; and, as she was quite good- 
looking, he felt some remorse. 

“A thousand pardons!” he said, advancing 
quickly to her aid. “ I am afraid that you will 
think me a lunatic, but the truth is that-” 

“Oh, dear, no, »■> ,-” she faltered, with an 

attempt to smile it was scarcely successful. 
“ I was only look ng for—for—a gentleman.” 

“ And I trust, madam, that you have found 
one,” said he, trying to place her at her ease. 
“ I am afraid th^t yc^ are still frightened. 

the that 
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patient of Dr. New^ 
some's. But she had 
had experience. She 
had often heard that 
the best way to treat 
such persons was to 
humour them, not to 
cross them in any 
way, and it was in 
pursuance of such a 
scheme that she 
made another at¬ 
tempt to smile, giving 
him her hand, and 
saying with mollify¬ 
ing sweetness:— 

“ How kind you 
are! I do feel a little 
weak.” 

He took her hand 
and found that she 
was trembling so 
greatly that he feared 
she was about to fall. 
She certainly needed 
some support. In a 
purely helpful spirit 
and quite respect¬ 
fully, he put an arm 
about her. 

But before he had 
assisted her to the 
nearest of the seats 
there was a shout 
from the little mound 
opposite the shrub¬ 
bery, and down came 
Mr. Appleby like a 
whirlwind. After 
leaving the young 
man five minutes 
before, he had not 
gone home ; he had 
merely strolled round 


The lady was Mrs. Appleby, She had not 
left her husband many minutes when she met 
one of the attendants at Dr. Newsome’s 
establishment, and on hearing from him of 
the escape of his “ case 11 she had hurried 
back to where she had left her husband. He 
had treated her very basely, but it occurred 
to her that being slain by a homicidal lunatic 
would be a punishment rather in excess of 
what his conduct merited. She had hurried 
back to the seat only to find herself con¬ 
fronted by a stranger whose demeanour 
seemed to her quite consistent with that of a 


the path at the other 
side of the mound, 
and had secreted himself in order to find out 
if Letty would really keep the appointment. 
His wife had assured him that it was Letty 
and not she who had received the letter; and 
he was determined to find out the truth by 
playing the spy. 

And the moment he had reached the top 
of the mound he saw his wife with that strange 
man’s arm about her! He just managed to 
save himself from alighting on his head at the 
feet of the others; but he had still breath 
enough remaiiuing to enable him to denounce 
her svithi^^^fprvpa^rHIGAN 
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“ Wretched woman ! ” he cried. “ Can you 
deny your guilt in the face of such evidence ? 
Oh, to think of it—you—you-” 

The stranger got between her and the 
angry man. 

“ Don’t be afraid ! I’ll tackle him ! ” he 
said, reassuringly, to her. “ Now, my good 
fellow,” he was facing Mr. Appleby, “ don’t 
you attempt any violence here or I’ll double 
you up in a jiffy.” Mr. Appleby thought it 
better not to attempt any violence, and the 
young man whispered to the lady :— 

“You had best get away. One of the 
attendants is bound to be at hand.” 

She had been making signs to her husband 
at the man’s back, doing her best to signify 
to him the necessity to be calm at this crisis, 
but as the stranger was playing the part of 
her protector with such adroitness as kept 
her dodging from side to side behind him to 
make those signals to her husband, it was not 
surprising that they conveyed nothing to him. 

“Stand aside, sir! Stand aside, I com¬ 
mand you ! ” cried Mr. Appleby. 

“Not likely! Come now, old cock, calm 
yourself! ” was the stranger’s reply; and 
again he turned to the lady, saying, “ Now’s 
your time! Get away now that he has an 
interval of calm.” 

She made a despairing attempt to signal 
to her husband that she would return with 
reinforcements, and then made a dash for 
the path to the right. Her husband was in 
the act of hurrying after her when the young 
man caught him by the collar and swung 
him round. 

“ No, you don't! ” he said. And Mr. 
Appleby didn’t. 

“ What do you mean, you scoundrel! ” he 
cried. “ Do you dare to add insult to injury 
by trying to prevent me from following my 
own wife ?” 

The young man was plainly diverted. He 
roared with laughter. 

“ My aunt! What notions these chaps do 
get into their poor pates! ” he muttered. 
Then, with a firm hand on the other’s arm, 
he said :— 

“ Don’t you think that if you had said your 
daughter you would run a better chance of 
being believed ?” 

“ How dare you, sir ! I tell you that lady 
is my wife, and until you appeared upon the 
scene a happier couple-” 

“Quite so—quite so. But now, you see, 
you drove her away from you by your bad 
conduct. I’m afraid that you are a very 
wicked old boy. No, no; you needn’t try to 
shake me off. Be quiet, can’t you? Don’t 


wriggle so, or I’ll have to be stern with you. 
Come and sit down beside me and tell me 
all about your daughter—I beg your pardon, 
your wife, I meant. I wonder how long she 
will be bringing the attendant.” 

His last exclamation was muttered as he 
forced Mr. Appleby into the nearest seat and 
sat down beside him. Twice Mr. Appleby 
tried to rise, and each time the stranger 
pulled him down, saying :— 

“Now, why should you be so restless? 
Look at me. Can’t you take things easy? 
Tell me the story of your life, and how often 
you had the measles. Is it true that you are 
a dipsomaniac, and if so, what does it feel 
like?” 

“ Sir, you insult me ! I have never been 
so insulted before. Let me tell you that I 
am a magistrate for two counties,” said Mr. 
Appleby, when he had sprung to his feet and 
was again pulled back. “ I promise you, sir, 
that you shall suffer for this. You shall pay 
the full penalty, I swear to you ! ” 

“ Forty shillings, or a month ! Good old 
beak! ” laughed the young man, lying well 
back in the seat. But that was just where 
he made a mistake, for before his laugh had 
ended he found himself encircled by a 
swiftly-running noose of a stout Alpine rope 
—it had been adroitly thrown over him from 
behind, and when the knot had run home 
he was bound to the arm and the back of 
the seat. Before he had recovered from his 
surprise, half-a-dozen coils were about his 
arms, binding them down to the stout wood¬ 
work. Of course he yelled and kicked 
and struck out; but he had been taken 
by surprise, and he was clearly overpowered 
by the three men and a long-legged boy, who 
were now standing panting behind him with 
Mrs. Appleby. 

“ What is the meaning of this ? ” he cried, 
indignantly. “ Are you all mad ? Is it a 
joke or what ? By the Lord Harry, the 
whole asylum must have broken loose! 
What does it mean ? ” 

What it meant was that Mrs. Appleby had 
been able to guide a search party, consisting 
of the curate, a groom, an under-gardener, 
and the long-legged pupil of Dr. Denham, to 
where the man whom she assured them was 
the escaped lunatic was seated with her 
husband, and the curate, being an Alpine 
climber, had brought his rope with him, and 
had shown the skill of a professed lariat- 
thrower in noosing the man. 

And there they stood panting, having done 
their work very thoroughly. 

fiKQh£fFhWea$, Mope you see the 
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truth," cried Mrs, Appleby, when her husband 
had risen—he felt it quite a relief to be able 
to rise without being immediately pulled 
down again by his coat-tails* 

He took off his hat and wiped his fore¬ 
head. 

“Give me time—give me time, Louisa," 
he said, in a subdued voice* 

“Surely you must see the whole truth," 
she cried. 

lie looked at her and then at the young 
man roped to the seat. 

“ It begins to dawn upon me," he said, 
quietly. “But I've had enough for today, 
thanks. I’m going home to lunch." 

“ We will all go in different directions in 
search of the attendants,” said the curate. 
He had never organised any scheme more 
complex than a mothers' meeting, but now 
he felt that he had a genius in that line. 
He withdrew his forces, paying no attention 
to the threats and protests of the young man 
within the coils of the rope; but Mr. and 
Mrs. Appleby walked home together. They 
thought that they had had enough excite¬ 
ment to carry them over lunch-time. 


“ My aunt! I seem to have arrived when 
all the lunatics in the county are having a day 
out," muttered the man in the rope. “I 
wonder how long it will be before a sane 
person comes near enough to cut this con¬ 
founded rope. Qh s by the Lord Harry! 
this is not what I expected when I—heavens ! 
can it be possible that Letty put them up to 
all this when she got that rather idiotic letter 
of mine? No, no; they played their parts 
only too well. It is perfectly plain that they 
took me for the escaped lunatic* Oh, the 
idiots !" 

It did not occur to him just then that he 
had been a bit hasty himself in attributing 
some form of dementia to a highly respect¬ 
able gentleman, but his reflections on the 
situation might eventually have reached this 
point, had not Miss Letty Lawson appeared 
in the middle distance, looking to right and 
left as if she expected to meet someone at 
this place. 

It is unnecessary to say that Miss Letty, 
after agreeing with her aunt that it would be 
ridiculous tu go to Grayling Seat, had some- 
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minutes past one. She knew she was late, 
but still—— She gave a cry when she came 
upon the object on the seat—a cry of surprise, 
and then one of delight. "Fred ! My Fred ! 
But what—what — oh, Fred! Why did you 
tie yourself up like that?” 

"Oh, my aunt! she takes me for a lunatic 
too, J murmured Fred, u Letty,” he added, 
“you will find a knife in my waistcoat pocket 
—if you can get at it—I can feel it just under 
the sixth coil from the top. If you wouldn’t 
mind cutting the rope you will be acting the 
part of a kindly Fate*” 

She had some difficulty in getting out the 
knife, but by dint of taking a long breath, 
he managed to make a space large enough 
for her hand between the coils* and when he 
did it again she was 
able to withdraw 
her hand with the 
knife. 

It might have 
been expected that 
the constrict ion 
would make his arms 
st iff and useless* But 
if Letty had such a 
notion, he quickly 
proved to her that 
it was erroneous. H e 
was able, without 
saying a word, to 
give her a very good 
idea of how tightly 
he had been bound. 

When at last he 
released her —- had 
she not done as 
much for him?-- 
she demanded an 
explanation, and he 
was able to give her 
some sort of one* 

“ The fact is, dar¬ 
ling, that I caught 
the homeward mail 
before I had time 
to write to you, and 
I meant to make 
you a surprise visit. 

That was why I 
wrote that absurd 
letter, disguising my 
hand and spelling 
so that your sur¬ 
prise might be all 
the greater,” 


u It could not have been greater,” said she. 
" It certainly was a surprise visit But 1 
wouldn’t do it again, if I were you, Freddy, 
darling*” 

11 No fear!” said he. 

Then they both lay back and had a hearty 
laugh* They were still laughing when the 
curate and his expedition arrived with the 
attendant, who had just told them that 
the "case” had not escaped after all 
When they had searched the doctor’s house 
they had omitted to look up the chimney 
of the box-room, and there he had been all 
the time. 

Letty and her Fred laughed all the more 
heartily at hearing this, and the curate 
gathered up the fragments of his Alpine rope. 
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UT, your Majesty- 


I have heard sufficient,” 
interposed the Czar, curtly. 
“ VVe must leave Tolstoi alone. 
If we make a martyr of him, 
there will be such an outcry, not only in 
Russia hut all through the civilized world, 
that we shall never hear the end of it.” 

Such was the attitude of Alexander III. 
when his Minister, egged on by the redoubt¬ 
able Procurator of the Holy Synod, Pobie- 
donostzov, insisted upon the necessity of 
confining Tolstoi in a monastery and pre¬ 
venting him from publishing anything more. 

Since that day Tolstoi has been permitted 
by Russian autocracy to give free expression 
to what are, perhaps, the most subversive 
doctrines ever enunciated in any age or in 
any country. He has, it is true, been 
officially excommunicated by the Greek 
Church — such a measure was inevitable ; 
but, notwithstanding this, a very large sec¬ 
tion of the Russian public consider his genius 
the principal intellectual asset of their nation. 
If there have been great writers in Russia 
before Tolstoi, there has been none with 
talents so universal. To quote from the 
appeal issued by the St. Petersburg com¬ 
mittee formed to celebrate his jubilee:— 

“ The fame of Tolstoi has long ago passed 
the frontiers of his own country; the travail 
of his mighty brain is followed with rapt 
interest by men of every nation. Better than 
anybody, he has given concrete form to the 
idea that we are all members of the same 
family, one and indivisible, groping in every 
latitude after the eternally-elusive solutions 
of the same eternal problems.” 

In the course of his long career Tolstoi has 
drunk deep of the cup of human experience; 
life has not always flowed for him with 
the calm, even tenor it does to-day. Yet, 
through all the vicissitudes of the headstrong, 
passionate youth, the dissipated early man¬ 
hood, the period of moral doubts and torments, 
Tolstoi’s disciples are persuaded they can 
detect, lurking in the background, the shade 
of the same spirit that now animates the 
philosopher, ripe in years and knowledge. 


How characteristic, they say, is the first 
conscious sensation of which Tolstoi has any 
distinct recollection ! He was an infant, 
lying in his cradle, arms and legs closely 
pinioned—as is the custom in Russia. The 
position became irksome and the child 
attempted, but all in vain, to free its arms. 
“Then, in my rage” (it is Tolstoi himself 
who recounts the incident), “ I began to cry, 
and though my own crying irritated me 
beyond expression, I could not stop myself. 
I felt the injustice and cruelty of Fate, and 
my heart overflowed with self-pity. This 
my first impression of life has remained my 
strongest impression.” Is not this, we are 
asked, symbolical of the man’s whole sub¬ 
sequent existence, ceaselessly in revolt against 
the shackles prejudice imposes upon us ? 

On that day was born the philosopher. 

Another early memory proclaims the 
presence of the artist who is henceforth, in 
Tolstoi’s soul, to wage eternal warfare with 
the philosopher. The child had been put 
into a bath of bran and water, “and, for 
the first time, I took notice of and admired 
my little body, the polished tub, the bare 
arms of my old nurse, but what gave me 
more pleasure than all else was the sensation 
of passing my hand over the smooth, wet 
edge of the tub.” 

His sister Marie relates that one day, at 
the hour of luncheon, he succeeded in 
eluding the vigilance of his tutor in order to 
carry into execution a project he had long 
had in view. This was to jump out of the 
window into the courtyard, a distance of 
fifteen feet below! The boy did it and, 
providentially, did not break any bones, but 
the shock was so great that he slept after¬ 
wards for eighteen hours. 

Nothing caused Tolstoi, the boy, more 
annoyance about this time than the know¬ 
ledge that he was very plain-featured. To be 
revenged on Nature he determined to make 
himself still uglier, and, with this end in 
view, cut off his eyebrows. What his family 
thought of this escapade we are not told. 

Another time his Uiljpf found him thrashing 
an old horse in the mo^t savage manner 
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because the poor creature, no longer so Tolstoi’s admirers maintain that they must 
nimble on its legs as it had once been, did be considered as the earliest manifestations 
not gallop fast enough to suit its young of the perpetual future struggle between an 


master. The tutor re¬ 
proached the lad indignantly 
for his cruelty, pointing out 
that a faithful old servant 
such as Y’oronok—the name 
of the horse—deserved to be 
treated as well as a human 
servant who has grown 
grey in her master’s 
service. Immedi¬ 
ately the boy’s fury 
gave place to an 
agony of shame. His 
eyes over brimming 
with tears, he flung 
his arms round the 
poor, exhausted 
animal’s neck and, 
in a torrent of 
endearing ex- \ 
pressions, en¬ 
treated its par¬ 
don. 

Slight as these 
incidents may be, 
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impulsive will and a scrupulous 

conscience. 

Of lus youth, his studies at 
Kazan University, his attempts 
at farming, his military experi¬ 
ences in the Caucasus and at 
Sebastopol, Tolstoi has himself 
given the world 
many details. With 
admirable frank¬ 
ness he has made 
full confession of 
the debaucheries 
of early manhood. 
He has laid bare 
all his errors, his 
outbursts of violent 
temper, his 
i nord i na te 
passion for 
gambling, his alter 
nations of moral 
suffering and 
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familiar joys, his artistic 
pleasure when success 
came, his doubts, his 
moral crises ; finally, he 
has told how his whole 
soul was illumined when 
he suddenly discovered 
what with every fibre of his 
being he believes to be the 
truth, the exact perception of 
what life really means. 

When all is said and done, how¬ 
ever, Tolstoi is, before everything 
else, an artist. To-day he may speak 
with contumely about the two superb 
works which laid the foundation of 
his fame, “ War and Peace ” and 
“ Anna Karenina”; he may deny the 
value of art and profess to attach import¬ 
ance alope to a natural mode of life, manual . , ' -j 

labour, the humanitarian ideal, aiid 'QHt" 1 - ' roi 1 
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Let him, however, write “ Resurrection,” 
for instance. Notwithstanding the designed 
negligences of style, we find him—in spite of 
himself, as it were—turning to account all his 
gifts of observation, of precision, like the true 
artist he is. “ Why should anybody wish to 
celebrate such useless works as ‘ Peace and 
War ’ and ‘ Anna Karenina’ ? ” he asked the 
men who were at the head of the movement 
to commemorate his jubilee. “In my opinion 
such commemorations are insupportable. 
Their only effect is to make the subjects of 
them inordinately vain, and everyone else pro¬ 
portionately jealous. It is the latter part of 
my life’s work which I believe to be the most 
useful, but it is not by feasting you will do it 
honour. If you would show your belief in 
its value, practise in your everyday existence 
those almost-forgotten Christian rules of 
conduct which for the past twenty - five 
years I have been ceaselessly recalling to 
the world’s memory.” 

Exactly twenty-five years have, in fact, 
elapsed since the terrible crisis which nearly 
wrecked Tolstoi’s life. In exchange for the 
simple, trusting faith of youth he had adopted 
a form of atheistic belief which left no loop¬ 
hole for a glimpse of the ideal, without which 
existence seems but a weary, arid desert. 
Suddenly he realized the emptiness of living 
in such conditions. He determined to die, 
and had actually already attached the rope to 
the bolt of the library door. Everything had 
been prepared most methodically. The slip¬ 
knot was in place ready to do its fatal work. 
All that remained was to- 

At that supreme instant, as in a lightning 
flash, the man, who already saw death eye to 
eye, realized all the moral beauty of the pure 
evangelical doctrines practised by the early 
Christians. He was saved ! 

Ever since that moment Tolstoi has con¬ 
sistently endeavoured to put into actual daily 
practice the teachings of Christ; this pre¬ 
occupation underlies all his recent writings. 
He tries to carry out the teaching literally by 
working with his own hands, now at the 
cobbler’s bench, now in the fields, now 
assisting the peasants of Tasnaia Poliana to 
build their huts, reducing his own personal 
requirements to the strictest minimum, and 
taking advantage of the services of others 
only when this is unavoidable. 

Notwithstanding all his efforts, however, 
Tolstoi has by no means succeeded in con- 
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vincing the members of his own family of the 
truth of his doctrines. This, as may be 
imagined, is a source of great affliction for 
him, but he never openly complains. “ I am 
myself,” he says, “ but a feeble, erring man, 
unable to get rid of many of my perverse 
habits, but, with all my heart and soul, 

I aspire to become better.” 

What this modern apostle understands by 
becoming better may best be gathered by 
summing up briefly the principal heads of 
his teaching. Though he professes himself 
a Christian, Tolstoi is not a Christian in the 
signification given to the term by the 
Orthodox Russian Church. He believes 
that all that is necessary for a man to do is 
to follow out some of the principal precepts 
set forth in the Sermon on the Mount. 

In the future existence of the individual 
Tolstoi does not believe. Salvation, accord¬ 
ing to him, must be won in this world by a 
well-spent life. Here are some of the rules 
he lays down for this end :— 

Anger can never be legitimate. 

Marriage must be considered as indissoluble. 

Never take an oath. 

Never oppose evil or wicked men, but endure every 
injury, be its source what it may. (This he looks 
upon as the fundamental rule of his system.) 

Love your enemies, whether they be your own 
countrymen or foreigners. 

Abandon every form of luxury and limit your 
requirements. 

Love Nature and manual labour. 

Be your own servitor. 

Believe blindly in God, who in Himself comprises 
all Beauty, all Truth, all Goodness, and all Love. 

All men are equal. 

Of his own death Tolstoi declares he is 
constantly thinking. “ I am quite happy,” 
he declares, “ but I now await another 
form of happiness which I feel is drawing 
near.” 

Long ago he indicated the spot where he 
desires to be laid to rest, “ since I suppose 
my body must be buried somewhere.” It 
is at the side of a small ravine, Stari-Zakaz, 
a spot where, when quite a child, he used to 
play with his little brother Nikolenka. On 
one occasion he hid in the ground from his 
brother a small piece of wood on which, with 
juvenile conceit, the future philosopher had 
written, “ Here lies the means of rendering 
men happy.” There, some day, will lie all 
that is mortal of this great man—it would be 
more accurate to say of this great and honest 
man, “ the noblest work of God.” 
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SKETCHES FROM LIFE 

By W. PETT RIDGE. 


I.—THE ' VETERAN. 



OMING at a hurry by the 
wall of the goods station* he 
checked at the comer of 
Purchese Street, assuming a 
more leisurely gait; as he 
nearly reached the schools, 
took from his overcoat a packet of cigarettes 
and one he lighted 
after giving it three taps 
on the back of his ; 
hand. Blew a good I 
cloud as he went by 
the open gate of the 
playground; the hour 
was just past five, but a 
few lads were still there 
engaged in the sport 
of More Sacks oti the 
Mill. The line of 
bending youngsters 
representing the mill 
collapsed, sacks fell to 
the ground, all made a 
rush to greet him. 

“*UlIo, Ginger!” they 
exclaimed. 

“ I’ll ginger you,” he 
said, looking down at 
them threateningly, “if 
you can't keep civil 
tongues in your 
head.” 

“How you getting 
on ? r they asked. 

“ A treat!” he an¬ 
swered, more amiably* 

“And from all I hear, 
they're very well pleased 
with me.” 

“ Some people ain't 
difficult to satisfy* 11 

He looked in at 
the gate and surveyed 
with a reminiscent air 
the asphalted space. 

“Queer to come back 
and have a look at the 
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old place,” he remarked, musingly* “ Had a 
good many games in there of one shape or 
another in my young days. Wish I'd got as 
many sovereigns* The time will come when 
you boys glance back as Fm doing now, 
and very likely you'll be sorry then that you 
didn't pay more attention to your studies. 

__ Oh t yes, you will! H —- 

answering their chorus 
of protest* “ You don’t 
think of it now, but 
it'll come later on. It 
isn't until you get out 

in the world- ** 

They interrupted with 
a request. 

“ My lads,” he said, 
paternally, “I have a 
fag in my pocket— 
several, to tell you the 
truth — but I don't 
propose to give any of 
you so much as half 
a one. By rights, no 
man ought to start 
smoking until he's left 
school. Undermines 
the brain, affects the 
intellect, and altogether 
it's bad for you. If 
I ever caught a boy 
of mine smoking before 
he'd done with school, 
I’d make him remember 
it* What you all want 
is a firm hand. In my 
place of business 
nothing could be done, 
the work wouldn't go 
on from one year to 
another unless there was 
something like disci¬ 
pline. How’s everybody 
getting along?” he 
asked, taking a more 
conversational style. 
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—what's his name again? I have so much 
to think of; can't keep everything in my 
mind." 

They prompted. 

“Give him my best regards,” he com¬ 
mended, “if any of you get a chance, and 
say I asked after him. And how's the chap 
that used to take Standard Five? Is he 
keeping pretty well? That's good. I find 
myself a lot improved in health and appetite. 
For instance, I went out to-day in my dinner- 
hour and I didn’t know what to have. 
Looked at the bill of fare and saw steak and 
kidney pie, saw calf's liver and bacon, saw 
rump steak, and saw-” 

“Which did you have?” they asked, 
eagerly. “ Tell us ! ” 

“And saw stewed steak, and saw roast 
mutton and onion sauce, and saw boiled beef 
and carrots-” 

“Tell us ! ” they insisted, with a shriek. 

“So I said to the young party who was 
waiting on me, I said, ‘ Miss,' I said, ‘ I don't 
feel particularly peckish; what would you 
recommend ? ' So she says, ‘ Oh,' she says, 
‘why not try something light? Why not 
tackle the beef steak pudding ?' And she 
brought me a very good helping, with some 
potatoes and Brussels sprouts and a lot of 
gravy, and”—stretching his arms luxuriously 
—“ I did well. Did myself very well indeed. 
If I never make a worse meal than the one I 
had to-day I sha'n’t grumble.” 

“ What did it run you into ? ” 

“ Cost me ninepence before I got out of 
the place.” 

“ They do know how to charge ! ” remarked 
the impressed boys to each other. 

“ Had a little conversation with the young 
party,” he went on, chuckling. “ Don't 
remember exactly all I said to her, but she 
took up every remark of mine and answered 
me back rather smartly. Women are peculiar 
creatures, when you come to think of 'em; 
what I mean to say is, they are always pleased 
if you show you've singled 'em out for special 
notice. One or two of the chaps at our place 
have gone and got engaged, but that, so far 
as I can see, is a mug’s game, nothing more 
nor less. Because, what does it mean ? What 
does it amount to ? Simply amounts to this— 
double tram fares, double railway fares, and 
so forth and so on. I'm not going to be 
rushed,” he concluded, determinedly. 

They had many inquiries to put concerning 
his work and the amount of wages—informa¬ 
tion he gave in regard to the second question 
was guarded and cautious; but he kept 
nothing back concerning his work, and 


to make the description clearer he, ordering 
them to stand aside, acted a brief sketch, 
intended to enable them to form an idea of 
the importance of his duties. When he had 
finished he threw open his overcoat in a care¬ 
less way, and they crowded around to examine 
the brass buttons of his uniform, entreating 
him to spare one—a request he declined to 
treat as serious, but he did consent to stand 
in a good light near the lamp-post 
where they could feast their eyes. He 
explained that only the privileged few at 
his place of business were permitted to 
wear the uniform ; a cap went with the suit, 
but it was not considered good form to wear 
this in the public streets, apart from which 
there was always the risk of being stopped 
by old ladies who, assuming you belonged to 
a railway, demanded to know at what times 
the trains ran on Sundays to Harringay. 
Yes, he had, to tell the truth, felt slightly 
nervous on first going out into the world, but 
this soon wore off, and one looked back with 
amusement to early tremors. The great 
thing was to remember that orders had to 
be obeyed, and this proved easier when it was 
recognised that in course of time yours would 
be the privilege of issuing them. Congratu¬ 
lating himself on the circumstance that ever 
since he left school and took to business he 
had never had so much as a mis-word with 
his superiors, he was able to say further that 
all had gone as clockwork goes. 

“ But I must be off,” he said, interrupting 
himself. “ Got a lot of things to do this 
evening. No business to be hanging about 
here, talking to you. Don’t suppose I 
shall be in bed a stroke before eleven 
to-night.” 

They regarded him enviously. 

“ Work accumulates unless you keep it 
w ? ell in hand. One of our foremen was say¬ 
ing to me only this evening, ‘ Make each day 
clear off each day's task !' That's the motto 
that you want always to bear in mind; if you 
don't, you soon find yourself overwhelmed— 
simply and absolutely overwhelmed. Good 
night, all. Glad to have seen you again. 
Hope we shall run up against each other 
some time or other. Tell the caretaker I 
called, will you, and hoped his cold was 
better ? So long ! ” 

One cried suddenly, “ Why, here he 
comes ! ” 

There was no alternative but to wait and 
speak—this in spite of the extreme pressure 
of engagements. The caretaker, jingling a 
bunch of keys, sent a few strips of banana- 
peel from the paypment and, looking up, 
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( ftttU, MV LAD* SAID THE CAKKTaJ^KR, CHttERPULLY, HOW HAVE YOU tXJT ON WITH YOUR 


FIRST DAY AFTKH LEAVING SCHOOL' 


accepted the salute, told the youngsters it <( Well* my lad/’ said the caretaker, cheer- 
was time to cut off home, and as they went fully, “ and how have you got on with your 
turned to the visitor, first day after leaving school ? " 


II.—AN EXCELLENT TIP. 


“ I beg your pardon, sir.” The man spoke 
respectfully, lifting his tweed cap, and Wither- 
ton stopped, u You will excuse me speaking/’ 
“ Haven't a match on me,” said Witherton. 
" Sorry ! ” 

“The butler, sir, up at the Castle. You 
don't know me, bun I recognised the back of 


your head. First time youVe visited us, I 
think, sir.” 

41 And the last!” 

The other, shifting his brown-paper parcel 
to the left hand, bowed as one who knew 
his position too well to contradict even a 
snappish remark. 
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“ You're leaving, I believe, tomorrow 
morning ? ” 

41 I was just wondering/' admitted the 
perturbed visitor, “whether I couldn't slip 
away quietly to London this evening.” 

“ A mistake I n remarked the butler, with a 
touch of severity, “ A blunder, sir, if you 
don't mind me saying so. It has happened 
more than once before, but I never knew 
any excuse, in such a case, to be accepted 
by her Grace, Her Grace is very keen in 
such matters. You have to get up very early 
in the morning, 
sir t to take her 
Grace in. She 
knows as well as 
anyone that it's 
only done to 
dodge the ser¬ 
vants,” 

11 N o t h i n g,” 
asserted Wither- 
ton, heatedly, 

" nothing, I assure 
you, was further 
from my mind.” 

The butler gave 
an outward gesture 
with open hands 
that might have 
meant anything of 
a non-committal 
nature. With 
deference, he 
asked whether 
Wither ton was 
strolling in the 
direction of the 
station; he him¬ 
self was going that 
way, and if it was 
not too much of a 
liberty- 

“ I find I must 
have exercise, sir. 

Being a man of 
somewhat full 
habit the walking 
I get inside a 
house is not suf¬ 
ficient, A certain 
fullness of figure, 
if I may venture 
to say so, is ap¬ 
propriate to one 
like myself, but I 
have to see that it 
does not develop ; 

into e X t ra Va- " 4 * vou'll all tmk v auticul 


gance. Fourteen stone seven, sir, is niy 
limit.” 

“I say,” remarked IVitherton, suddenly, 
“if f ask you a simple, straightforward 
question, will you give me a straightforward, 
simple answer ? ” 

The butler took from an inside pocket of 
his Norfolk jacket a flat book and tore out a 
page. 

“You'll find all the particulars you want 
there,” he said. 

M How in the world did you know what I 

wanted to know ? ” 
41 Her Grace 
having adopted 
for years past the 
habit of asking 
somewhat unusual 
people from town, 
certain facts, sir, 
have been, as one 
may say, borne in 
on my knowledge. 
On the evening 
before leaving they 
become to a cer¬ 
tain extent ab¬ 
stracted a n d 
thoughtful, and as 
I am a man gifted 
with considerable 
powers of obser- 
vation I can 
scarcely fail to 
detect that it is 
one subject, and 
one subject alone, 
which engages 
their thoughts.” 

Witherton, 
gazing at the slip, 
said he did not 
want to haggle on 
such a delicate 
subject, but were 
not the figures 
rather stiff? 

“ To those not 
in the habit of 
visiting superior 
'ouses-——” 

11 Of course, I 
knew the amounts 
would be large. 
Who is this at the 
head of the list? 
R e d w e 11, two 
guineas.” 

as* vou wANT.TK|»i^iB iAjbi’7. J... “ Redwell, sir, 


. Jfri 

V- h-All). 
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is myself. I have the responsibility of the 
plate, you see. The two footmen, you will 
remark, are down for lesser amounts.” 

“Just as well,” remarked the visitor, ruefully, 
still inspecting the items. “Why, the total 
takes nearly every penny I’ve got with me.” 

“ That, sir, is the idea. Some of the items 
should, strictly speaking, be larger, but the 
valet who brushes your clothes assured me it 
would be useless to expect anything like full 
prices.” 

Witherton faced the butler determinedly. 

“Look here,” he cried, with violence. 
“This, you know, is nothing more or less 
than a gross imposition. I shall keep this 
piece of paper, and I shall go to the Duchess, 
and I - shall tell her all about it. Every word, 
from start to finish. If she knew that her 
guests were expected to pay these infamous 
tips, why she’d go out of her mind.” 

“ I think not.” 

“ That’s the view you take, is it ? ” 

“ That’s the view I take,” said the other, 
equably. “ You’ve had very little experience 
of the country, I think, judging from the way 
you handled your gun, and the words ‘Agri¬ 
cultural Depression ’ are to you merely head¬ 
lines in a newspaper. You make it my 
painful duty, I may say my very painful duty, 
to acquaint you with the fact that many a 
country establishment like ours is only kept 
going by the sums that visitors give to the 
staff. Without these the entire thing would 
go into the hands of the lawyers.” 

“Can that be a fact?” 

“ I am sorry,” with real feeling in his voice, 
“ that you have wrung the truth from me. 
Having said so much, I may as well tell you 
more. The principal members of the staff— 
this I beg of you to regard as strictly confi¬ 
dential—the principal members of the staff are 
members of the familyon one side or the other. 
I myself”—here a toucli of conscious pride— 
“have the honour to be a second cousin.” 

He covered his eyes with his hand and 
remained silent for a time. Witherton, 
sincerely touched, offered to carry the brown- 
paper parcel, but this the other would not 
permit. 1’rue, it was heavy, but that only 
made a good reason why he could not allow 
Witherton to take it. 

“You no doubt thought,” he went on, 


recovering and now chatting freely, “when 
you received a letter from poor Emily asking 
you to come down for a week, that you were 
invited because your name had appeared 
rather frequently of late in the newspapers. 
I wish I could pretend, after all I have told 
you, that this fact had any influence whatever. 
I wish—and I’ve often said it to her myself 
when there’s been no one else about—I do 
wish she would pick and choose. But Em. 
is an obstinate old girl, as you, no doubt, 
have discovered in course of conversation, 
and to give her advice is like pouring water 
on a duck’s back. By the by, just hand me 
that slip. Thank you.” 

He inscribed one more item. “ Bath-room 
attendant, half a guinea.” 

“ If you don’t mind,” said Witherton, 
taking it back hastily, “ I’ll turn here, before 
you think of any more. It’ll take me a 
couple of hours to-morrow morning to go 
round and find all these blessed people.” 

“ That,” remarked the butler, “ would be a 
faux pas which I am sure you are incapable 
of committing. Our lives have their trials. 
I can assure you the trick of dropping one’s 
aitches is most difficult to acquire, but the 
individual donation is one that can be 
avoided. The usual thing is to hand the 
total sum to me, the butler, and I see that 
the amounts are distributed in the proper 
manner. But, of course, if you’d rather-” 

“ This has been a terrible eye-opener for 
me,” interrupted Witherton, finding the gold. 
“ One that I shall never in the whole course of 
my existence forget. It must be awful for you.” 

“ We all have our cross to bear,” said the 
other, taking the money. 

Witherton came down to breakfast the 
next morning, prepared to take a new view 
of the household. He had but just recovered 
from first impressions; these had to be sent 
away now into the lumber-room of forgotten 
things to make room for new. A burst of 
laughter came as the hostess put a question. 

“ No,” he answered, shortly, “ I do not 
take sugar.” 

“ Good thing ! ” declared the hostess, 
amusedly. “ Do you know, that naughty, 
naughty butler of mine has run off with 
every spoon in the place ! ” 


III.—RULES OF THE GAME. 


She was the first to go, two steps at a time, 
down the narrow wooden staircase; if the 
shop had been on fire with flames pursuing, 
she could scarcely have exhibited greater 


hurry. At the open doorway some men were 
arguing leisurely, saying, “Yes, but pardon 
me, I think that what you omit to bear in 
mind-” She gave an imperative cough, 
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and they fell back to allow her to go by. In 
the upper part of Regent Street a young 
policeman was about,to allow the wheeled 
traffic to go on after delayed pedestrians had 
crossed, but she caught his eye and he 
wavered; going back he repeated once more 


14 Full up, I keep on telling you ! ” And 
rang three times. 

“There’ll be someone getting down 
directly/’ she remarked, entering with calm. 

Inside the motor-omnibus the girl surveyed 
passengers individually f men became inter- 



"‘RIGHT HAMMKRSMITH f* SHK A5JCKD, JUAIflKG KASlLV Tti THK STEJ 1 ." 


the white-gloved gesture, taking no notice of 
the affrighted scream of a lady in a taxicab 
who saw the hand of the dial give another jerk. 

** Full up, miss !” cried the conductor. 

“Right for Hammersmith?” she asked, 
jumping easily to the step. 


estcd in their evening papers. Selecting a 
tall youth of seventeen the girl said, sharply, 
“May I trouble you?” and, blushing, the 
young man rose with a regretful “ By all 
means!” making his way by a series of 
disasters to the far end. where, crouching, he 
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endeavoured to assume an attitude of perfect 
comfort. The conductor, coming in for her 
fare, told the young man he could not remain 
there ; the other contradicted, asserting 
that he could just manage to do so; the 
conductor, sounding the bell, at once ordered 
the superfluous passenger to alight. 

“ Getting me into trouble,” grumbled the 
conductor, “and making me lose a day's 
work. Some people ought to be ashamed of 
’emselves ; got no consideration for the 
working classes, that’s what they haven’t got. 
No consideration whatsoever.” 

“ They don't think,” agreed the girl, as the 
young man stepped off and went into the 
Tube Station. “ I’d rather not have all 
coppers, please.” 

“ But I've got nothing else, missy.” 

“ I suppose,” she said, coldly, “ that if you 
like to take the trouble you can find a 
sixpenny-piece ? ” 

One of the passengers opposite set down 
his journal, and rose in order to find the 
coin required and to accept the burden of 
half-a-dozen pennies. She said, “ May I look 
at your newspaper, if you’re not using it ? ” 
and he gave a nod of reluctant consent. At 
the Marble Arch she had finished reading, 
and gave it, folded precisely, as a present to 
the conductor. 

The omnibus stopped again in Bays- 
water Road, and folk who could see the 
driver reported that there seemed to be 
a breakdown. The nervous alighted imme¬ 
diately, but the girl counselled others to 
remain, pointing out the risk of not finding 
places at this hour in another conveyance 
belonging to the same line, organizing such 
a spirited protest that the conductor went 
along to urge the driver to put some of his 
wisest efforts into the task. The omnibus 
re started ; the passengers gave looks of sin¬ 
cere gratitude. One recited an account of 
a dispute with a railway company, in which 
he had apparently come off second-best; she 
declared he ought to have taken the matter 
into the County Court, seeing it involved a 
matter of principle likely to affect others 
beside himself. Offered an incident within 
her own knowledge where a picture hat had 
become slightly damaged by the rain coming 
through the roof; by calling two or three 
times at the chief office, and by the use 
of threats, she had compelled them to 
replace the headgear, providing an article of 
later date and enabling her to make quite a 
sensation at Littlehampton during a week’s 
holiday. 

“You seem to know how to take care of 


yourself,” remarked a matronly lady, in tones 
of compliment. 

“ If I don’t, no one else will.” 

“ Like that, is it ? ” 

“ No ! ” she retorted, sharply. “ I don’t 
mean what you mean. As a matter of fact, 
I'm as good as engaged to a gentleman I 
met last year at the place I was speaking 
about.” 

“There’s nothing like the seaside,” said 
the matron, reminiscently. “ I’ve known 
girls in London who’ve been on the look¬ 
out, as you may say, for years —given it all 
up as hopeless—and the second day of their 
holidays-” 

At the Broadway a storm had just come 
on, and the girl ran with others into the 
entrance of a chemist’s shop. An assistant 
came, ordering them to clear away and make 
room for possible customers; she alone 
remained, and, with a look, dared the 
masterful assistant to remove her. He had 
to content himself by muttering under his 
breath, “ Suffragist! ” An old gentleman 
going by, engaged on the task of keeping a 
silk hat on, carrying a brown bag and a fish- 
basket, and at the same time protecting him¬ 
self from the rain, the girl very politely 
offered to assist, and conducted him, despite 
his protests, across to the station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, where, returning the 
umbrella, she expressed a hope that he could 
now manage by himself. 

“Nasty night,” she remarked to the ticket 
collector. 

“ Some nasty tempers about too,” men¬ 
tioned the official. “ I've had six rows 
within the last five minutes.” 

“ Perhaps you have a quarrelsome dis¬ 
position.” 

“ Don’t you begin, miss,” he urged, plain¬ 
tively. 

“ You should try to go through life 
quietly, and without making a fuss over 
everything. Show a nice spirit with the 
world, and the world will show a nice spirit 
with you.” 

“ Look here ! ” said the goaded ticket 
collector. “ Did I ask you for advice ? ” 

“ No,” she admitted. “ But you ought to 
have done.” 

“ I’m not so very old,” he declared, “ but 
I can recollect the time when no lady pas¬ 
senger would have dreamt of speaking to me 
in the tone of voice that you’re using at the 
present moment. I don’t know what’s come 
over women. I tell you one thing ; it’s no 
advantage to the railway staff. In my young 
days they never asked a question without 
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giving you threepence ; at the present time 
they seem to expect you to hand over a 
Waterbury watch every time you answer any 
of their inquiries. There's another thing 
about it.” 

He waited for an appeal for further 
information, 

“ Which is,” he went on, 
can't expect to get 
the same amount 
of polite regard 
from the young 
chaps that your 
mothers and your 
aunts used to 
receive.” The girl 
smiled ; he con¬ 
tinued more 
strenuously, “ It 
stands to reason, 
in the days I'm 
talking about, why 
it was a pleasure 
to look after the 
young ladies, be¬ 
cause they was 
such a helpless 
lot; there’s nothing 
in it now.” 

The girl bunched 
her handkerchief 
and put it to her 
lips. 

“You may 
laugh,” said the 
ticket collector, 
grimly. “ Believe 
me or believe me 
not, you're 


travelling on the wrong line. The way 
you’re all going there’s no possible chance 
that you can ever reach your destination. 
Old maids, that’s what you'll become, and 
all I ask is, don’t blame me!" 

She skipped cheerfully from the train at 
Turnham Green, in no wise depressed by 
this prophecy, making her way manfully 

through the de¬ 
parting crowd, 
com plaining 
rather sharply on 
the staircase be¬ 
cause she stepped 
on a passenger's 
foot. 

In the booking 
office a youth 
waited, armed 
with two umbrellas, 
although the rain 
had ceased. 

“ Do let me take 
your arm, dear," 
she said, pathetic¬ 
ally, 4,1 You’ve no 
idea how foolishly 
nervous I am in 
crossing roads.” 

He escorted her 
with an air to the 
other side of the 
empty street, took 
up the outside posi¬ 
tion, and pressed 
her elbow reassur¬ 
ingly. “Timid 
little snowdrop! ” 
he whispered. 


that you females 
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THE SATIRE OF 
W. K. HASELDEN 



T is only once or twice in a 
generation that a really clever 
social caricaturist makes his 
appearance. 

Political draughtsmen there 
are in plenty—artists who hit 
off the politics of the hour, whose stock-in- 
trade consists of the peculiarities and weak¬ 
ness of persons in public life, But, indeed, 
theirs is an easy task compared with that of 
the social caricaturist—he who is a disciple 
of B unbury rather than of Gill ray, a follower 
in the paths of Cruikshank and Richard 
Doyle, 

Such a caricaturist or satirist is Mr W, K. 
Haselden, who every morning sits down 
to lash humorously the faults and foibles of 
the previous day 
with his pencil 
Yet there is 
nothing vicious or 
vindictive about 
Mr, Haselden*s 
genius. He does 
not pretend to 
great draughts¬ 
manship, but he is 
a better draughts¬ 
man than Bun- 
bury, A tall, some¬ 
what swarthy, 
melancholy ■ look¬ 
ing man, he does 
not smile easily 
himself. The 
social absurdities 
he sees around 
him on every side 
seem to sadden 
him ; but this is 
only an impres¬ 
sion, not a reality. 

No eye so quick 

Vo), xxxvt.— 66. 


as hjs to note the humour of a fad or folly, 
fashion or movement, and his ingenuity is 
positively amazing. 

Suppose his pen is lilting against the 
prevalent monstrous feminine headgear. He 
shows us at once the inconsistency of the 
dear creatures confining this monstrosity to 
hats alone. If women wear giant hats, why 
not large gloves, huge parasols^ tremendous 
boots, and so forth ? 

There is hardly a comic artist of any note 
who has not attempted to get fun out of the 
picture gallery. The travesties of Messrs. 
FurnisS; Reed, Morrow, and others are 
familiar to all, but it is doubtful whether any 
more intrinsically funny attempts have been 
made than some of Mr. HaseldeiYs. “The 

picture season is 
upon us/’ he says, 
“but we have 
followed carefully 
the prevailing 
spirit of modern 
art * we know as 
well what to 
expect as if we had 
already toured 
the galleries. The 
chances are a 
hundred to one 
that the accom¬ 
panying will be 
amongst Lhe ex¬ 
hibited subjects.” 
And then, having 
written thus 
much, he seats 
himself at his 
desk,seizes a pen, 
and with astonish¬ 
ing rapidity pro¬ 
duces the satire 
illustrated by us. 
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Now, it must not be confused with the 
burlesques of other humorists, because 
these are all wholly imaginary pictures, and 
yet giving an impression of pictures we all 
have seen and fled from. Do we not know 
“ Lady Violet Spoofkins at Home ” — a 
masterly portrait, absolutely without interest 
to anybody but Lady Violet Spoofkins herself? 
Was there ever a picture exhibition without 
the inevitable provincial mayor or town 


the most popular humorists of the day, was 
bom in Seville of English parents. 

Of himself he says:— 

“There are no artistic traditions in the 
family. My father was a civil engineer; his 
father (also a civil engineer) was fond of 
pictures, bought a few, and did a little in the 
way of pencil sketches, but had no great 
leaning towards art. I am afraid my critics 
will say, ‘ Wonderful thing, heredity ! ’ 



- VOLUMINOUS SK'RTS A\ND MAMMOTH FANS 


THE FEMININE CRAZE FOR THE GIGANTIC. 


clerk, weighted down literally by his chains 
of office and doing his best to look like a 
person of consequence ? The genre picture 
of the old veteran and little boy kind—is it 
ever missing? Then there is the marine 
picture, which must give stupendous satis¬ 
faction to marine visitors; and, of course, 
the ubiquitous Eve, in marble or plaster 
of Paris. 

Mr. Haselden, who is undoubtedly one of 


“ I have not had any art training—wish I 
had. People say it spoils humour and spon¬ 
taneity, but I don’t think you can have too 
much knowledge, so long as you don’t make 
yourself a slave to technicality. I cannot 
draw from models; my drawing, such as it 
is, is achieved partly through thought and 
partly through making a dash for it 

“ But, of course, my only claims to any 
excellence are an aptitude for caricature or 
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GROSS FAVOURITISM AT THB KOVAL AC A DEM V. 


delineation of character in individuals, and 
ideas, comments, satires, or whatever you 
like to call them, on people and things. 

“The first drawing I ever remember 
doing was, strangely enough, in Punch — 
not published therein, 
but drawn in pencil 
on the fly-leaf of a 
bound volume. It was 
done at the age of five 
years — a weird and 
extraordinary attempt 
to depict an elephant 
with children on its 
back—the result of a 
visit to the Zoo. 

“ The next effort I 
remember, done at 
the mature age of 
eight, was a sketch of 
a musical party ren¬ 
dering ‘Iolanthe.’ 

“ I get a good 



AN BARt.Y EFFORT OF MR. 

AGE OF EIGHT, AND ENTITLED 
* POLANTHE. 

y LiOOQ 

' o 


many offers for originals, and I find editors 
very pleasant people to deal with. Have an 
intense admiration for grace and beauty in 
men and women, and try to express it in my 
drawing. I get chaffed considerably because 

my face in repose is 
rather serious. 

“ Caricatures have 
more thought in them 
than people usually 
imagine or give credit 
for. You may do the 
actual drawing 
quickly, but, unless a 
mere superficial like¬ 
ness is aimed at, 1 
fancy there must be 
a certain amount of 
consideration leading 
up to the actual sketch. 

“Strangers who 
send albums to be 
,i sketched in are a 
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PlONSICWR BONHOPine 
is very pleased with 

THE TTPE5 Of ENGLISH 
PEOPLE HE HAS SNAP¬ 
SHOTTED IN LONDON 

During THE rlONTH 

OF AUGUST - 



These are the snapshots 



MnNilttUH IJOMt JMMtS IMl'kliSSHJN* Of Hit. tiN^Uhll- 


great nuisance to the poor 
cartoonist. You would be 
surprised at the number of 
these books sent to me in 
the year," 

Mr. Haselden’s theatrical 
caricatures in Punch form a 
distinct feature of that great 
national institution. 

One of the artist's most 
amusing skits relates to the 
Entente Cordtale arid some 
of the impressions which our 
French visitors carry away 
with them after a visit to 
our shores. 

We are told that “Mon¬ 
sieur Bonhomme is very 
pleased with types of English 
people he has snapshotted 
in London during the month 
of August," and we are 



HR. t.. ALKXANIIPK ANJJ MISS M, HACKNEY. 


shown Monsieur Bonhomme 
pasting his collection of 
English types in his album. 
But the good fellow has 
overlooked the cosmopoli¬ 
tan character of our great 
Metropolis, as we see when 
a more intimate glimpse into 
the album is afforded us. 

August is a bad month for 
English types in London. 
But one would not hurt 
Monsieur Bonhomme’s 
feelings by telling him 
that he has snapshotted 
a German, a Jap, a 
couple of Americans, an 
Italian, a Turk, and a 
Hindu ; although they 
are, perhaps, very repre¬ 
sentative of London in 


at‘ M jj, ^ ‘* eill p ty ■' season. 
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on the next page, It does not, 
however, follow that these notes 
are used in the subsequent draw¬ 
ing, as the additional one of Mr. 
Bourchier shows. 

The almost ophidian grace of 
the Divine Sarah is more than 
suggested by the design following 
the above. 

We have referred to Mr Haselden 
as a daily satirist In his capacity 
of cartoonist to the Daily Mirror 
it is his custom to read all the 
principal papers each morning in 
order to provide himself with a 
proper amount of ammunition 
wherewith to shoot 41 Folly as it 
flies." The variety of topics his 
pen touches upon in the course 
of a single month is amazing* It 
ranges from a cause celihre at the 
Law Courts to the Maud Allan 
craze, which, it is asserted, has 
spread to the domestic servant 

“ People themselves know their 
passing weaknesses,” says Mr, 
Haselden. " Everybody is talking 
about some prevailing absurdity, 


Without being perfect in technique, yet no 
one has ever better succeeded in seizing in a 
few strokes the salient oddities of the histrionic 
celebrities of the day. Take the skit on Mr, 

George Alexander and Miss Mabel Hackney. 

Is it not irresistible? 

Then there is Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
as Mark Antony falling on his sword. 

No wonder the company forming the 
tragedy, including Mr. Tree himself, 
were convulsed with laughter when 
they beheld it* 

The distinction of being the tallest 
actor on the stage belongs to Mr. 

Dawson Mill ward, and this impres¬ 
sive fact is made abundantly clear in 
Mr. Haselden‘s caricature showing 
Miss Marie Tempest at the piano* 

The artist accompanies the editor 
of Punch to the play, carefully study¬ 
ing the appearance and attitudes of 
the actors, usually without taking any 
notes, but when notes are taken 
surreptitiously on the back of the 
theatre programme or a chance 

envelope they are quite cornu.al A cakicatitke of mk. daw*on mile-ward amd miss 

themselves; as, for instance, the makik tmust. 

pencil note of Mr. Arthur Bourollier 
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A litNCIL -NuJK OF Mk. ARTHUR liuU kOHI 

some new phase or feature of the life around 
us. My aim is to seize hold of it as quickly 
as possible, before it has been thrashed to 
death in the drawing-rooms of Suburbia.” 
Some of Mr. Haselden’s funniest cartoons 



MR. ARTHUR itOURCHIF-K. 

{Hprixluced by th( ttrttial pttmU*um of tkt FroyiTiaturt a f -■ p, t neh." 


related to the Druce case, and the alleged 
disguises of a Duke who shall here be name¬ 
less* But the Druce case has already passed 
into the limbo of things mankind would 
willingly forget. Some topics there are* of 
course, perennial, as, for instance, the Ameri¬ 
can invasion. Everyone knows the speed at 
which our American cousins attempt to ( *do” 
London. Every time saving device is put into 
requisition. It was once shown how most of 

— - --—, 



THE DIVINE jAHAH. 

the chief Hons of London were visited within 
a space of twenty-four hours, or to be 
more exact, between 6 a.m. and 12 p.m. 
Some of our Transatlantic visitors attempt 
to break this record. Their train arrives at 
10 a.m.; their departure from Charing Cross 
to the Continent at 2.30. In these four 
hours and a half they manage to visit the 
Royal Academy, Hyde Park, the Albert 
Memorial, South Kensington Museum,Tower 
of Icindon, Tower bridge, Madame Tus- 
saud’s, the Monument and St. Paul's, and 
Westminster Abbey, finally jumping into 
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AMERICAN VtbJTDftS 1M LONDON- 


the train as it is pulling out of Charing Cross 
Station with the proud consciousness that 
London holds no mysteries for them, On 
their return to America, as one of their own 
writers points out, they invariably speak of 
41 Dear Old London, JJ 


Everyone is aware of the shortcomings of 
our domiciliary heating arrangements, and 
many will sympathize with the victim in Mr. 
Haselden's cartoon. Whether, however, the 
species of turnspit is a practical solution of 
the problem is doubtful. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF THE ORATE FIRS, 


tjinal from 
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GOBEL’S LAST FIGHT. 

By EDWARD PRICE BELL. 



IP-TOEING into Tricey’s 
room just before midnight, 
Gobel Bruff was startled to 
find the girl awake. She was 
sitting in bed, her black hair 
massed about her white-clad 
shoulders. The light was low. Turning it 
up, Gobel saw that Tricey had been crying. 

“ My child, what’s the matter ? ” 

“ Nothing, dad,” her glance raised steadily 
to his. 

Slightly pressing back her head, he looked 
at her. Her eyeballs and eyelids were red, 
her cheeks wet and hot, her slim body at 
times sob-shaken. 

“What’s the matter, Tricey? Tell old 
dad." 

“ Now, papa,” lips twitching as she smiled, 
“go on to your work. It’s nothing. I’m 
crying over a story I read, that’s all. Go 
now. I’m just as happy as I can be. Go ! ” 

Drawing his face to hers, twice or thrice 
she kissed him, then lightly pushed him 
away and cuddled between the cool, white 
sheets, leaving only a dusky crown visible. 
Returning her kisses on the forehead and on 
the mouth, Gobel tucked her up and went 
out. Beyond the door Tricey heard a sigh, 
followed by a heavy tread on the stair. 

“ Dear old papa ! Will he keep on for 
ever stealing in to look at me before he goes 
to work—just as he did through all the years 
I was a child ? He doesn’t seem to realize 
a bit that I’m almost a woman.” Then, 
contemplatively, “ I wouldn’t pain dad for 
this whole world ! ” 

Belonging to the after-midnight shift of 
puddlers at the Red Hill blast furnace, Gobel 
Bruff trudged off to his work, deeply per¬ 
turbed. Tricey’s feigned gaiety did not in 
the least mislead him. He had not studied 
her all her life for nothing. He knew that, 
for the first time for many a day, she was 
thoroughly unhappy ; and with her unhappy 
there was no peace for him. Since her 
mother died—an event that went with a 
series of other misfortunes to make a 
turning-point, and to fix a great sadness in 
his history— since that time Tricey had been 
his heart’s one great treasure. 

Plodding on, ahead of him a pale flare in 
the night, in his mind’s eye Gobel saw the 

Copyright, 1908, by 


old hill-farm and the unpainted wooden shanty 
where Tricey was bom. How sweet were 
those days ! How he loved to wander with 
his wife and child through the peaceful, 
voiceful, multi-toned tree-world ! Like a deep 
shadow, then, came that hapless venture in the 
saloon business, when Gobel took over the 
trade of his ailing brother, fell to making 
prize-fights for money, and drifted out of 
sight—almost out of memory—of the idyllic 
life on his wood-girt farm. 

Gobel’s pace quickened. 

His retrospect had reached the point where 
he was battling with that unprecedentedly 
stalwart and stubborn rival for a big purse 
and the total proceeds of the “gate.” He 
shut his eyes and tried to forget, hurrying 
forward, stumbling through the dark. For 
that battle had been the start of all the 
mischief—had resulted in his opponent’s 
death; in the loss of the hill-farm and all his 
little fortune ; in his wife’s passing away from 
shock and grief; and, finally, in his being 
torn from Tricey, to eke out in prison a sore 
expiation for the sad mischance. 

All his fellow-workmen noticed the change 
in Gobel that night. His genial wit and 
ringing laugh were wanting, and there was an 
anxious abstraction in his eyes. At the rests 
he did not chat, as was his habit, of his girl 
Tricey, who was making a brilliant record in 
the public schools, and who always was to 
be seen strolling with her big father in the 
country lanes on Sunday. The other men 
were quick to respect Gobel’s mood, for they 
knew all about his troubles, and knew how he 
and Tricey went regularly to the little hillside 
cemetery in the woods to put violets and wild 
roses on the grave of the girl the farmer-lad 
had so much loved. 

His work Gobel did with great effort on 
this night. The red rivulets of iron, gliding 
out from the base of the smelter, somehow 
took on the look of serpents’ tongues. Gobel 
knew he probably was foolish, but his nerves 
were not so good as they used to be. All the 
time he was thinking of home—Aunt Rhody’s 
small house in the suburbs, where he had 
found Tricey living when he got back from 
prison, and where she and he had been 
measurably happy ever since. 

“ Rhody,” said he, stalking into the kitchen 

Edward Price Bell. 
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at dawn, his skin showing pale through the 
grime of the furnace, “have you any idea 
what’s the matter with Tricey ? I found her 
Bobbin 1 in the middle of the night as if her 
heart would break.” 

He sank into a chair, and Aunt Rhody 
fixed widening eyes on his haggard face. 

u Now, Gobel, for goodness' sake don't 
look like that ! " 

“ What’s the matter with the girl, Rhody?” 
Stammering, Aunt Rhody was unintelligible. 
11 What is it, Rhody?” 

Gobel had risen and drawn a step nearer, 
his eyes boring brand-like into the woman’s. 

a Gobel ! Gobel! Don't ! It's nothing 
grave — Heaven forbid ! ” 

Drawing a deep breath he waited* 

“She's grieved over a trifle. It seems a 
great matter to her— is a great matter to her. 
But, after all, it's a little thing, and Tricey 
doesn’t want me to tell you A 
Still Gobel waited. 

u But I suppose I must,” hurried on Aunt 
Rhody* “Yesterday, Tricey was accorded 
the graduating honours of her class—first 
V<?L xxxvi.-OT. 


place, with the right to read in the Main 
Assembly Hall before the people* Coming 
out of school, after this was announced, she 
heard one of the graduating class, in the 
presence of all, say that Tricey Bruff was a 
common girl, the daughter of a liquor-selling 
prize-fighter, who broke his wife’s heart, and 
killed a man, and served his time in stripes, 
These words cut Tricey through like a sickle, 
and she sank down crying* Then another 
girl, with good intention, took Tricey into a 
carriage and drove home with her, to show 
her an array of new hats and gowns and 
gloves for the exercises, receptions, and balls 
of the graduating season. 

“ 4 Will all our class be dressed like this?* 
asked Tricey* 

“ * Why, yes, 1 was the reply, 1 and the 
girls will go in carriages, and have heaps of 
flowers.' ” 

Gabel's back was to Aunt Rhody now. 
He fronted the window, his glance raised to 
the slow, golden flood breaking over the grey. 
That upturned face was lengthy, deepened, 

sinewy ^ 
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thin at the waist, broad and thick about the 
shoulders and chest, long-armed, callous¬ 
handed—for some reason it looked much 
too splendid for the threadbare, iron-dusty 
suit in which it was skimpily clad. 

His mouth hard, his look a singular blend 
of defiance and tenderness, Gobel was thinking 
—thinking, for one thing, of the night he 
heard his baby daughter “ recite ” in the little 
school-house in the woods, when the room 
got too small for him, and he went out and 
sat on the creek-bank, with the water-music 
in his ears and the star-beauty in his eyes, 
and Tricey’s genius-lit loveliness overpower¬ 
ing his soul. Finally, without turning round, 
he asked, quietly :— 

“ Rhody, when does this public readin* 
take place ? ” 

“ About a fortnight hence, I think.” 

“ Ah ! ” meditatively. 

The lights of the city were just well 
a-twinkle that evening when there was a 
mild sensation in the palatial bar-room of 
The Hub, head-quarters of the sports. The 
sensation was caused by Gobel Bruff walking 
into the place. Years before his great figure 
was familiar enough there, known and 
admired of every man. But since that 
tragic incident in the roped square behind 
Gobel’s own saloon in the suburbs—the 
roped square, ringed by tiered seats and lit 
by a big flambeau—since then Gobel Bruff 
had not been seen at The Hub, nor else¬ 
where in the sporting world. 

Everybody knew why. The story was 
common property among those with whom 
Gobel previously had associated, and whose 
idol as a fighter he was, that when he came 
back from prison his girl Tricey put her arms 
round his neck and made him promise that 
he would never sell another glass of liquor 
nor fight another fight. Once or twice after¬ 
ward the sports sent an emissary to ask 
Gobel to quit his hard work and poor pay at 
the blast-furnace and return to the more 
exciting and more lucrative life of the ring. 
But Gobel flatly—indeed, rather fiercely— 
refused, vouchsafing small comment on the 
matter, simply saying he was “busy” and 
had “done with the fightin’ game.” 

“ This isn’t Gobel Bruff, I reckon ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Colonel Biff Mills, a noted sporting 
character, turning from the long, polished 
bar, and extending his hand to the ex-cham¬ 
pion. 

Colonel Mills had been a life-long friend 
of Gobel’s ; had won large sums on Gobel’s 
prowess with the padded gloves. His friend¬ 


ship for the ex-fighter had not ceased with 
the latter’s adversities. He had sat beside 
Gobel at the latter’s trial for his life; had 
spent much of his own money on the defence; 
had been kind to Tricey while Gobel was 
away; and now was a regular visitor to Aunt 
Rhody’s faded sitting-room, to smoke and 
chat with his old friend. Yet, seeing Gobel 
loom up among the mirrors and mahogany 
of The Hub, the Colonel greeted him as 
one who had been a great while in some 
distant land. 

“Colonel,” said Gobel, “let’s git away 
from this crowd a minute; I’ve somethin’ to 
say to you." 

Through a storm of greetings and of buzz¬ 
ing gossip, Gobel and the Colonel passed 
into an adjoining card-room, and sat down 
on opposite sides of a strip of green baize. 

“Colonel,” began Gobel, fingering, unlit, 
the cigar handed him by the other, “ there’s 
somethin’ doin’ to night at my old place ? ” 

“There is, Gobel—a lot. I reckon we’ll 
see the best fight we’ve seen in this town in 
ten years. That chap, Jack Wimmer, who 
gets my money, is young, but I can see him 
at the top of the heap already. He'll finish 
the Giraffe inside of ten rounds.” 

“Colonel, I hear there’s to be a bout 
before the main fight comes off, and I’m told 
Tommy Shugrue, countin’ it a cinch for him¬ 
self, is willin’ afterward to take on any boxer 
for points, layin’ a thousand dollars on the 
result. Will you ba.ck me against him?” 

The Colonel gasped. 

“ Will you ? ” 

“W’y—I’ll do anything you say, Gobel. 
But—how—what-? ” 

“ Well, it’s for her that I want to do it.” 

The Colonel was too amazed to get on 
with the conversation. So Gobel said :— 

“Tricey’s beat ’em all at school, and has 
to read a paper on commencement day. Do 
you understand, Colonel ? She needs a lot 
of things. I ought’ve had the sense to fore¬ 
see this ; but I didn’t. Somethin’ has got to 
be done.” 

Instantly the Colonel brightened up. 

“ Is that all ? ” said he. “ That’s easy. I’ll 
write you a cheque for what you need.” 

“ No. I couldn’t pay you back. I’d have 
to do somethin’ out of the ordinary, sooner 
or later, anyway—burglary, or prize-fightin’, 
or somethin’. I’m bent on tacklin’ Shugrue. 
If I’m beat, I’ll train up a bit, and win back 
what you lose. Is it a go ? ” 

Five minutes later, in a closed cab, the 
Colonel and Gobel were on their way to the 
Broad Ripple Boxing Club, the modem 
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name of Gobel’s former establishment. The 
Colonel sat bolt upright, a soldier-like little 
figure in a frock suit, and with a thin, seamed 
face, white hair, and a white “imperial.” 
Gobel’s great bulk lay back in a corner of 
the cab, the glimpsing lights revealing the 
curious thoughtfulness of his face. 

“To be sure,” said the Colonel, “Tommy 
Shugrue’s a shifty scrapper, but when he sees 
you he won’t be able to box for crab-apples. 
In fact, I think he’ll have a fit.” 

Gobel was not so sure of this; he remem¬ 
bered Shugrue as a youngster under the big 
flambeau, and did not forget that then he 
fulfilled the title of the “Juvenile Cyclone.” 
However, the ex champion was thinking less 
of Tommy than of the place to which he was 
going, and which he had not seen since the 
night he came out of the front door with his 
hands in irons, and with a big policeman 
holding either arm. Heartily he wished the 
impending proceedings were to be elsewhere ; 
he feared some sort of foolish panic might 
seize him when he entered the old ring. 

Every window of the club was a blaze of 
light, and wavering red lines lay athwart the 
broad stream that circled and gurgled a 
stone’s-throw away. Already carriages were 
setting down men at the entrance, and large 
numbers of persons were arriving on foot. 
The hoardings that flanked the approach 
told that the great event of the night was to 
be a match between Jack Wimmer, champion 
of the West, and the Giraffe, “unbeaten 
marvel of the East.” 

The Colonel and Gobel alighted, and 
pushed with the gathering throng into the 
long bar-room adjoining the arena. They 
found themselves in a tremendous crowd, with 
glittering lights on every hand, the whole 
scene shadowy in spiralled waves of tobacco- 
smoke. The talk of the coming events made 
a murmur like that of many waters. The 
Colonel and Gobel were pressing through the 
crowd when suddenly they came face to face 
with an old habitu^ of the place. 

“ By Heaven ! ” roared this man, waving a 
clenched hand in the air. “ It’s Colonel Biff 
Mills—and Gobel Bruff!” 

For a moment there was a deep lull, the 
crowd astonished, incredulous. Then men 
rushed forward, making a great swirl in the 
room. 

“Sure as fate it’s Gobel Bruff!” went up the 
cry, and a great cheer crashed into the ceiling, 
rebounded, reverberated through the packed 
room, ran far out along the incoming flood of 
people, causing a great surge forward to dis¬ 
cover the cause of the uproar. The picture 


of embarrassment, Gobel tried to shrink to 
the dimensions of the Colonel, and glanced 
anxiously about for a means of escape. But 
the crowd, remembering his misfortunes, 
remembering when he had been the unrivalled 
hero of the place — the hardest, cleanest, 
cleverest fighter ever seen in that ring— 
massed about him until he could not move, 
shouting and singing in an overwhelming 
chorus. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this demonstra¬ 
tion, the secretary of the club, mounting the 
bar, stood above the heads of the people. 
Holding in one hand a piece of paper, with 
the other he motioned for silence. 

“ I regret to announce,” cried the official, 
when he could make himself heard, “ that 
the Giraffe, whom we long have been expect¬ 
ing to arrive at any moment, wires forfeiting 
his guaranty, and declining to meet Jack 
Wimmer to-night.” 

There fell a deep, puzzled silence. 

“ Does he simply back away from it ? ” 
shouted a frowning sportsman, his eyes bent 
on the secretary. 

“ Apparently,” was the reply. “ The 
management, greatly disappointed, is help¬ 
less. It has provided some minor events for 
this evening, but the main match is off, and 
all seat-money will be returned.” 

Colonel Mills was staring at the speaker, 
luminous-eyed. All at once, in the con¬ 
tinuing silence, his voice rang out bitingly :— 

“ I propose to meet this situation. I 
propose to put against Jack Wimmer a foe- 
man worthy of his prowess—Gobel Bruff! ” 

A brief, confused murmur,, then a deafening 
volley of cheers. 

“ Colonel!”—Gobel had seized the old man 
roughly by the shoulders—“ this is madness ! 
The risk is too great! You’d be ruined ! 
Let’s go! ” 

“ Gobel,” cried the Colonel, “ it’s the 
chance of your life. You can break the 
shackles to-night. It means liberty for you, 
everything for Tricey, and she’ll never know. 
As for me, don’t stop a second. I’m a 
gambler, anyhow ; I can afford it. It’ll be 
among the last decent acts of my life.” 

Gobel’s eyes were wet, the muscles of his 
face in strange contortion. 

“ I can’t beat Wimmer, Colonel. I’m not 
in training, not fit, and—I’m—rather—old." 

“ All the same, untrained, not so young as 
you once were, you can win. You’re hard as 
nails, and the greatest ring general of our 
time.” 

Shaking off Gobel’s grip, the Colonel 
shouted uo to the secretary:— 
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“ I challenge Jack W limner, in the name 
of Gobel Bruff, for to-night's purse and the 
gate receipts, to the last dollar ! 35 

Stripped there under the white blaze of 
the arc-lamps—arc lamps long since had 
replaced the big flambeau—those two men 
looked very nearly the last word in muscular 
magnificence. Still, between them there was 
a great and impressive difference, jack 
Wimmer was young, supple, buoyant—a pink 
Hercules, with lustrous brown eyes, a bold 
forehead, and short, dark, virile hair. Keenly 
he studied his antagonist, again and again 
running his eyes over the tall frame, with its 
protrusive groups of whipcord muscles. At 
intervals he drew himself up, tensed his proud 
limbs, and fidgeted in his corner—plainly 


afire for the ironic hand-shake in the centre 
of the ring and the call of 14 l ime ! JI 

Out of the spirit, as out of the body, of 
Gobel Bruff had gone the fresh vigour and 
aggressiveness of youth. Perceptibly his legs, 
arms, and body—like his face—were drawn, 
and there were glints of silver in his close cut 
hair. Quite self possessed now, he stood in 
his corner calmly noting the wonderful young 
champion he was to fight. Continually his 
seconds beset him with whispered counsel, 
but he answered shortly and did not look 
round—a mature and silent giant, with no 
fierce fight-passion in his heart, even with a 
detached, admiring sense of the bodily splen¬ 
dour of his foe. And yet, if one but saw, 
deep in the melancholy eyes of this man slept 
a kind of rbytUWiuA fftMT never drew its flint 
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and fire from mere greed of gore or glory in 
the ring. 

Larger and more brilliant, still it was very 
much the same old, historic place. The 
familiar tiers of seats were there—built up a 
little higher, extended a little farther, but 
with the same sweep to the doors, and packed 
with the same vast, buzzing, tingling crowd. 
Little heed gave VVimmer to the spectators; 
his look was glued to the veteran in the 
opposite corner. Likewise, Gobel kept his 
mind mainly on the arena; but now and 
then, a familiar voice ringing out to him 
from the circling benches, he lifted his eyes 
and smiled. Usually, at such times, his 
glance lingered a moment, half-abstractedly 
wandering over the close-ranked, eager faces, 
as if he saw beyond to other days, when his 
blood coursed like a hill-torrent, and he had 
no peer in the fistic world. 

Like the buzz of bees a-swarm rose the 
sound of the betting. Bareheaded, tousle- 
haired men, hands full of money, came and 
went, arranging wagers. Through his seconds 
and supporters, knowledge of the drift 
of the gambling flowed down regularly 
to Wimmer, and as time passed and sporting 
opinion matured, the movement of the odds 
threw an ever-brightening look into his fresh 
face. Although Gobel’s seconds were silent 
as to the betting, he knew it all—knew that 
men who once would have hung their lives- 
on his right arm now jumped with their 
fawn-faint money away from his over-taut 
muscles and the sprinkled silver in his hair. 

“Gentlemen!” 

Hatless the referee had advanced into the 
ring, and his appearance precipitated a noisy 
scrambling and settling into seats. 

“ Gentlemen ! ”—the referee now spoke in 
a deep hush—“ this is to be a finish fight, 
under Queensberry rules, and according to 
the traditions of this place. The less talk 
from the benches, the fairer every man’s run 
for his money. I do not need to introduce 
the fighters. The contest begins at once.” 

Like a figure in a quadrille appeared that 
hand-shaking formality in the centre of the 
ring. Then, the seconds falling back, the 
principals stood out sharp before the people. 
But for cloth-booted feet, muslin-clad hips, 
and thinly - gloved hands, they were nude. 
The older man, considerably the taller, dis¬ 
tinctly was thinner than his sturdy, rose-tinted, 
razor-fit opponent. One moment only, guards 
up, they eyed each other. Lion-like, then, the 
young man leaped in, with a straight blow at 
the jaw, followed by a lightning rain of rights 
and lefts. All these, rapidly giving way, with 


precision the veteran picked off with his 
elbows, or blocked with his great forearms. 

“ Whew ! ”-—like a bellows-blast from the 
benches. 

Nothing of dismay—only a quick dart of 
surprise—crossed Wimmer’s face. By this 
first savage onslaught he set much store; 
often it had been rather more than enough 
to win the fight. But this time deftly it was 
shed into the air—a hailstorm cleft by an iron 
gable. Still, Wimmer had met only an un¬ 
expectedly stout and brilliant piece of defence, 
and Gobel showed no keenness to come on. 
Again the young man sprang in, feinting with 
his left for the chin, and driving hard with 
his right for the heart. Ignoring the feint, 
Gobel stopped the blow and sharply 
countered, but went prone into the ropes 
under the shock. , 

“He’sa bit tougher’n I thought,” murmured 
Wimmer, as he took the sponge, “ but I’ll 
beat him—easy.” 

Went the second round, the third, fourth, 
sixth, tenth, and no issue. The night wore on, 
and scene succeeded scene, and crisis crowded 
crisis, in this intense and terrible drama of 
human strength and skill and will. 

The twentieth round ? 

Only the official score told. 

Long since the glasses had ceased to clink 
in the bar-room, every eye on the battle— 
■'perchance so overtaxed as to see the arc- 
lamps burn dim as tallow candles. Only a 
little more laboured the breathing in the ring 
than the breathing on the benches. No 
advice from the seconds now; pale, tight- 
lipped, silently they worked the sponges, 
tilted the water-bottles, gripped and pummelled 
drowsing muscles. In the twelfth round the 
odds halted, wavered, hurtled to “ even ” 
money. Another burst of Wimmer’s power, 
and once more they rose, only again to fall, 
and now jerkily they leaped from point to 
point, like a storm-shocked mariner’s needle. 

Thirty-odd rounds. 

The supremely crucial moment of the 
fight. 

“ Five thousand dollars on Gobel Bruff! ” 

Erect, close by the ring-side, stood the 
lean figure of the Colonel, his thin, seamed 
face elevated and defiant. In his uplifted 
hand was a great clutch of bank-notes. 
Incessantly, from the start, he had been 
betting—betting when the odds were in his 
favour, when they were against him, when 
the money went unit for unit—always betting 
on the changeless look in Gobel’s memory- 
haunting eyes. 

“Five thousand dollars on Gobel Bruff!” 
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“ Covered I w metallically, from across the 
arena. 

11 Five thousand more ! ” 

A brief hush. 

“Covered," in halting tones. 

“Another still, and an equal bonus to this 
dub, if you 1 !! double it !" 

Breathless silence. 

“Timel” 


Reopened the struggle, with a proud curl 
on Jack Wimmer’s lip, but with an unwonted 
whiteness about his features. There before 
him, as always—always—rose the old warrior, 
the man with the silver in his hair and the 
sadness in his face. As all through, Wimmer 
sprang to the offensive* throwing into his 
rushes an astounding residual fierceness and 
force. Hithertdnhe had grappled with no 
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very sustained or damaging aggression—only 
a consummate and unflagging ring-generalship 
that baffled all his impetuosity and power. 
Shortly, however, he found there had been a 
stupendous change; Gobel Bruff’s caution 
was gone; his taut, far-reaching arms now 
were coming in, with terrific upward jabs, 
alternating with long, deadly, lateral swings; 
and his tall figure was running to punishment 
as if it were a baby’s caress. 

“ Foul! ” 

Hard driven—dodging, backing, clinching, 
stalling, striking only for the stomach, kid¬ 
neys, and heart—unwittingly Wimmer had 
dealt Gobel a deadening blow, danger¬ 
ously low. 

“ Foul! ” from the benches. 

“ Foul! foul! ” cried the Colonel, springing 
passionately to the ropes. 

Forward and down lurched the crowd, a 
wild outcry bursting from those imperilled 
below. The referee’s eyes flew to Gobel’s 
face. Lips marble-like, Gobel was waving 
back the throng and sternly shaking his head. 

“ Fair blow,” said he, in a hoarse whisper. 

“ Fair blow ! " ruled the referee. 

Again broke the battle, Gobel showing 
sad signs of punishment. Yet the Colonel’s 
confidence, like his gaze, stood unwaveringly 
to his hero. The old gambler’s thin hands 
were tight-gripped, his muscles twitching, his 
lips busy with inaudible comment. Presently 
a great light flared up in his eyes, and an 
odd, strained smile broke over his anguish- 
ridden face. Supremely driven, Gobel Bruff 
not only had mastered the shock of Wimmer’s 
low body-blow, but had turned back the 
clock—was fighting like he used to fight! 

Motionless, flushed, glistening-eyed, the 
crowd fell under a strange- sense of awe. It 
seemed to see more than a great strategist, 
tactician, and hitter winning a hard-fought 
combat—seemed to catch the larger vision of 
the life-climax of an intrepid human spirit! 

The fortieth round was the last. It 
opened and closed with Gobel Bruff resist- 
lessly forcing the battle. First, smacking 
fiercely at his opponent's face and head, 
circling as he struck, he compelled Wimmer 
to rotate and block, and to fix his guard ever 
more firmly on a level with his chin. All at 
once, then, there was a low flash, a muffled 
impact, and a sharp groan. Gobel’s long left 
arm, crooked and rigid, had crashed heavily 
into Wimmer’s ribs. Gasping, staggering, the 
young giant bent almost double. Quickly, 
however, he straightened, and dropped his 
guard. But his guard was weak, and through 
it, again and again, broke that cast-iron hook, 


now straight into the stomach, now up and 
down the quivering rib-lines. 

Reeling into his corner, . half beaten, 
thoroughly puzzled, Wimmer sank his guard 
lower and lower to stop that torturing body- 
punch. One moment Gobel fiddled and 
feinted, then hard-retracted his left, his eye 
on Wimmer’s abrased and swelling waist. At 
once the young man’s defence set sharply off 
his centre, and at the same instant, quick as 
lightning, and almost with the force of light¬ 
ning, Gobel rounded crushingly with his 
right full on Wimmer’s unprotected jaw. 

Through it all the crowd’s awe had 
deepened, the bets forgot, self-stilled. And 
that final right swing not only laid Wimmer 
at full length on the canvas, but struck the 
spectators into a tomb-like hush. With just 
the hint of a quaver, the referee’s voice tolled 
off the decisive ten seconds, Gobel standing 
by limp armed, more pain in his face than in 
the face of his foe. Not until Wimmer stirred, 
until it was seen that he lived, did the spell 
break. Then, the crowd leaping free from a 
half-formed, nameless terror, those who had 
lost joined those who had won in the rolling 
thunder-peals of applause that crashed and 
throbbed about Gobel’s head. 

To Tricey the great change that came to 
her seemed, not like hard fact, but like a leaf 
that had slipped out of a fairy-book to be 
bound in the book of her own life. In the 
resplendent Main Assembly Hall she stood 
up and read her paper—beautifully, with 
inspiration, as she read everything. But 
from first to last she felt that at any moment 
the wonderful vision might go, as she had 
seen so many rainbows go out of the sky. 
Sitting down, suddenly she realized that 
bending to her ear was the stately wife of 
the principal. 

“ Delightful paper, Tricey,” whispered this 
lady; “and how lovely you look—dressed 
like a princess, and beautiful as any princess, 
too! ” 

Flowers! 

The stage blazed with them. 

And who had more than Tricey Bruff? 

Nor were all hers languorous with the rich 
colour and scent of the hot indoors. Close 
to her heart—involuntarily, one would have 
said—she pressed the rarest mass of wild 
bloom that even she had ever seen. Well 
she knew where and by whom it was gathered; 
up to her it seemed to have come out of the 
very hands of her own babyhood. Besides, 
in among the stems was tied, not an engraved 
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fl D3 D THE COLONEL SAY ANYTHING AS To HOW PAJrA 1LAO MADE ALL II IS MONEY? 1 


painfully in lead pencil, was written some¬ 
thing about a cherished memory, a holy place 
in the woods, and “ old dad's love*” 

" Aunt Rhody"—rosy from the great scene 
at the school-house, Tricey had entered the 
faded sitting-room—“any word yet as to wheiT 
papa is coming home?” 

“ He's corning very shortly, my child. The 
Colonel called this evening to say so.” 


“ He's been so 
long away! Did 
the Colonel say 
anything as to 
how papa had 
made all his 
money ? n 

“No; only that 
Gobel, he be¬ 
lieved, had traded 
uncommonly well 
in the timber. The 
Colonel says 
Gobel not only has 
bought back the 
hill place, but has 
secured many 
fertile acres in the 
adjacent lowlands* 
And Tricey! The 
Colonel says your 
papa intends, this 
fall, to send you 
to the famous 
school where your 
mother was a 
student when her 
father’s fortunes 
failed ! n 

Tricey scarce 
seemed to 
hear, 

“And when he 
comes,” said she, 
her eyes kindling, 
“Til tell him all 
about the graduat¬ 
ing scenes—par¬ 
ticularly about to¬ 
night, when I was 
on the stage and 
could see every¬ 
body perfectly. 
I ll tell him, and 
tell him honestly, 
that I looked at 
all those men in their fine clothes, in 
their glistening boots, and glistening linen 
—and didn't see a single one that looked 
half so kind or noble or handsome as my 
old dad + I’ll tell him, too, that I didn't 
mind a bit—indeed, w ? as proud as I could 
be—when I saw people pointing at me, and 
heard them whispering, 1 That's the daughter 
of Gobel BrufiT!' ” 


Original from 
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ING EDWARD'S reign has 
brought us many things— 
among others, the cult of 
youth and the disappearance 
of the middle aged woman* 
Here in London we go in 
strong for mature en¬ 
chantresses. And now- 
adays our social world 
seems to be divided 
into girls, young 
wives, and old ladies 
who are great-grand’ 
mothers* In fact, 
several well - known 
types have vanished 
- perhaps for ever— 
from the scene of 
smart society. No 
more do we meet 
the mature matron, 
with her placid grace 
and bountiful beauty; 
or the handsome 
mother of forty, with 
her proud mien and 
numerous family of 
daughters. In 
these days we never 

come across the 
Vol. xxxvi.—68. 


sweet-faced, smooth-haired single woman, so 
well known to our mothers —- the typical 
maiden aunt of the mid-Victorian era ; and 
—sad to say—the ideal old lady has gone 
for ever, with her silver hair, neat cap, black 
dress, and soft, dignified manners* The old 

lady depicted in 
Whistler's famous 
portrait of his mother 
has ceased to exist in 
the social world of 
1908* In these days 
we have arrived at a 
type which is charm¬ 
ing but most mono- 
tonous. Everyone has 
bright eyes, a flower 
face, and a slender 
form, and everyone is 
dressed alike and 
dressed to perfection. 

But, after all, 
eternal youth is by 
no means a growth 
of modern times. 
Every age lias had its 
antiq 11 c charmers, 
and well-kept beauty 
has wrought havoc 
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turies. Cleopatra 
was forty when she 
enslaved Anthony* 
Diane de Poitiers 
had reached middle 
life before she made 
her Royal conquest; 
and the same may 
be said of Mme. de 
Maintenon, later on t 
in the reign of Louis 
XIY. Then Mme. du 
Deffand, noted as a 
wit and social leader, 
retained her charms 
until late in life, and, 
when seventy, is snid 
to have received an 




t 


reached the great 
age of ninety. 

0 u r English 
social records 
afford some 
similar examples. 
For example, it 
the coronation of 
George IIL the 
two most charm¬ 
ing peeresses pre¬ 
sent were said to 
h a v e been the 
white - haired 
Duchess of 
Queensberry and 
ihe quite old Lady 
Westmorland. 
One of 11) e 
stateliest Coun¬ 
tesses of Pem¬ 
broke took, as her 
second husband, 
when well over 
forty, a young 
and handsome Guardsman, who was some 
twenty years her junior; and up-to-date 
social life ran give several instances of 
such uneven marriages, The case of Lady 
Gasilewood and Harry Esmond is by no 
means unknown in ihe London of to-day. 

Youth and beauty are among the things 
that matter, and their upkeep has become 
one of the sternest creeds of modern 
womanhood* But if we work hard we 
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offer of marriage from her friend, M. de 
Chateaubriand Yet another fair and 
famous Frenchwoman, Mme. Reearmer, also 
kept her good looks into her seventh 
decade, and * at the same advanced cige 
reckoned Horace Walpole among her 
firmest friends and most ardent admirers. 
She, by the way, always wore white, pearls 
were her only ornaments, and her “ velveti- 
ness of manner" has passed into a proverb* 
The eighteenth century was well blessed 
with mature enchantresses. Then, in more 
recent years, the French actress, Deja/.et, is 
said to have been gay and graceful at seventy, 
and remained on the stage until that age. 
But the best instance of all dates from the 
seventeenth century, and is afforded by 
Ninon de l’Enclos., who kept her radiant 
beauty and fatal charm even when she 
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score a success and know the joys of 
attainment. 

Modern mothers are as frisky as their 
daughters, and we have at last arrived at a 
race of juvenile grandmothers—this not only 
in looks and manner, but also in ways of fife 
and in interests and amusements* Women 
of sixty, or even seventy, yacht, hunt, shoot, 
dance, play golf and hockey, and drive their 
own motors. One peeress, who was married 
in the early'sixties, still rides her bicycle in 


York, India, or the Antipodes. Indeed, 
another widowed peeress, whose marriage 
dates from the 'sixties, will go off alone to 
remote lands, where she sleeps in a tent and 
lives in the most primitive manner. 

Americans and Parisians also play the 
game of youth with splendid success. Anglo- 
American marriages became the mode in the 
’seventies, and several ladies who crossed 
the pond” in those far-off days have kept 
ever young and remained social queens for 



the streets of London ; and another even 
now leads cotillons, although she is the 
proud owner of several grandchildren. And 
these evergreen matrons not only share the 
sports of youngsters, but show the same 
verve and go, and the same untiring energy* 
They attend balls, even when they are 
not chaperons, are seen at the Opera 
night after night, do week-ends, and play 
bridge into the small hours of the morning* 
Then they run over to Paris merely to fit a 
frock, go to Biarritz or Monte Carlo for a 
week, and even do trips on their own to New 


at least two generations. Among these are 
Consuelo Duchess of Manchester, the Hon. 
Lady Carington, I^idy Molesworth, I^ady 
Paget, wife of General Sir Arthur Paget, 
and Mrs* George Cornwallis West. 

In Paris one often meets young and 
pretty women who, much to one's surprise, 
prove to be the mothers of grown-up sons 
who are at college, in the Army, or in the 
diplomatic service. 

Eternal youth is the vogue of the moment, 
and ev^L.ing in life—art, dress, rules of 
WMHRSff toipe^tihNMti«ns —tends towards 
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the exit of the 
middle aged woman* 

And she is out of it 
on the stage and in 
fiction* Balzac’s 
“Femme de Trente 
A ns M seems a back 
number* as many 
heroines in our 
modern novels are 
well on in the forties 
and fifties* And the 
same note is sounded 
in our twentieth* 
century dramas. 

Queen Alexandra is 
perhaps the best 
instance of a lady 
long past her prime 
who has kept much 
of beauty, grace, and 
you th ful fasci nation* 

Age is an open secret 
with Koyal person- 
ages, and most of us 
know that our 
gracious Queen will 
reach the age of sixty- 
four on the first of 
next December. Yet 
her perfect features 
remain ; she is still 
slender in figure, is bright and alert, 
and keeps as keen as ever on many 
interests and amusements* She is still a 
good walker, can drive her own motor, is a 
regular opera-goer, attends balls and parties, 
and is always dressed to perfection. 

Many of our society women look young and 


MRS* GEORGE CORNWALLIS WHST. 
From Photo*. by Ijifnwtte. M, 


bright at sixty; 
among others, 
Georgiana < Vnmtess 
of Dudley, who was 
married in 1865. But 
singers and actresses 
seem to retain their 
youth in the most 
remarkable manner, 
Mrs. Langtry was 
horn in 1852, yet, 
gowned by Paquin, 
played the part of a 
young wife in “ A 
Fearful Joy ,J at the 
H ay market Theatre. 
Miss Fllen Terry 
confesses to sixty in 
her recent memoirs, 
but we may yet see 
her as Olivia or 
Marguerite* Sarah 
Bernhardt is known 
to be past sixty, yet 
she reigns supreme 
in her own theatre in 
Paris* Then Mine. 
Patti appeared at 
Covent Garden in 
i86r, but can still 
sing “Coinin’ Thro' 
the Rye Jt and other 
songs like a woman of forty. 

Much can be said on the side of perennial 
youthfulness. The desire to prolong one’s 
youth shows vital force, and is said to he a 
sure proof of our national well being. And 
every woman, for Ijpr own sake, would fain 
keep aware 
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that so long as her looks remain she can still 
rule men, and there will be no “Finis” 
written on the page of her book of life. 
Also, youth and beauty add much to the 
gaiety of nations. Goldsmith put a true 
sentence into the mouth of his Emma 
Hardcastle: “The next thing to being pretty 
oneself is to have pretty relations*" This 
saying serves up the case in a nutshell 

But there are, as ever, two sides to the 
question, and some folks declare that our 
modern world has not gained on the trans¬ 
action. Old wives and young husbands 
may make marriage a failure. Then the 


certainly make the best of their opportunities- 
No doubt the way in which many modern 
women prolong their youth is apt to keep 
the loaves and fishes from their youthful 
contemporaries. 

One hears a note of complaint that many 
young girls are unable to get the cash they 
need, because their mothers and married 
sisters spend such vast sums on dress, 
diamonds, and personal decoration* The 
older women keep a tight hand on money* 
for, like Solness, in “The Master Builder," 
they fear the younger generation which is 
now knocking at their doors. Welt, we must 
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London dibit hint't has by no means the rosy 
time with which she is credited. Nowadays 
she has as her deadly rivals the whole tribe 
of young (and middle-aged) married women. 
These marauders can do, say, and wear what 
they like; and will pluck from her the 
partners — temporary and permanent—to 
whom, by every right, she is entitled. 
Indeed, our up-to-date “comer out*' has 
not half such a good time as her sister 
“bud” across the Atlantic. Even now, in 
New York and Washington, most—but, of 
course, not all — married women consent to 
take a back seat, and to leave a free field for 
their daughters and granddaughters. And 
these young ladies rule with a will, and 


take the world as w r e find it, and. at any rate, 
much can be said in favour of the mature 
enchantress. 

The reverse of the medal makes a study of 
interest. King Edward’s reign has given us 
the craze for eternal youth, but— oddly 
enough—it has also brought us the cult of 
grey-haired beauty. A few years ago, to let 
one's hair turn white meant nothing less than 
social suicide. But now' all is changed, and 
several smart women are noted for their 
white hair as well as for their beauty and 
fascination. In these days grey locks are apt 
to arrive in early middle age, and a young 
Tace framed in whipj hair has a marked and 

mokPnkiuanl OftMetMiW But it must be 
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admitted that the blanched brunette gets the 
innings. Grey hair—which, after all, has a 
p&udri effect—tones in well with dark eyes 
and eyebrows and a vivid complexion. 
Among society women who wear grey hair, 
and yet retain a look of youth and beauty, 
may be mentioned the Countess de Grey, 
Lady Henry Bentinck, Mrs, Hall Walker-— 
who has the Sheridan charm — and Countess 
Fritz Hochburg, who is a sister of Lord 


for white and cream colour. This may be 
specially noted in the case of Queen 
Alexandra and her sister, the Empress Marie 
of Russia* and Queen Margherita of Italy, 

An artist in colour can do much for grey¬ 
haired women. Grey is kind to them, and 
so also is pink, and these soft shades can be 
combined in charming fashion. For instance* 
the before mentioned Mrs. John Jacob As tor 
wore a notable costume at one of the Royal 
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Fermoy. Then Mine. Maurice Ephrussi 
represents grey-haired youth and smartness 
in Parisian society ; and as for Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor—well, she is as much admired 
in London as in her native America. 

Paste in dress is on the up grade, and has 
done much for grey hair and also for the 
middle-aged sisterhood. Women who have 
passed their first youth are no longer doomed 
to wear black, brown, or such like sombre 
colourings. White is now as much used by 
mothers and aunts as by youthful dibitlantes. 
And Royal ladies who have reached or 
ssed middle life show a marked fondness 


Courts of 1007. This consisted of a gown 
in silver tissue and a pink velvet train of the 
exact shade of a La France rose—a mixture 
of grey and pink that suited her grey hGred 
but regal beauty to perfection. And Lady 
de Grey once appeared in a grey chiffon 
frock with rubies—a costume that has become 
historic. 

To hark back for a moment to the subject 
of perennial youthful ness, 14 How to become 
an evergreen JJ sounds like a topic for the 
silly season ; and certain it is that the secret 
of eternal you thlihvlJdM make a multi mil- 
UonaireUM EffelWr But this 
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priceless recipe is still unknown, and we 
poor women must keep our looks at the cost 
of unceasing watchfulness. Even so wise a 
man as the late Mr. Gladstone once re¬ 
marked : “All time and money spent in 
training the body pays better than any other 
investment/' And this dictum seems to have 
been taken to heart bv modern womanhood. 
Time, trouble, and much money are now 
spent on the art of beauty and on physical 
culture. 

Let us, for a moment, take stock of the 
situation. Some of us —and perhaps the 
wisest—trust to Nature, and try to do the 


trick by plain living and high thinking. The 
so called u simple life” has become a watch¬ 
word of the twentieth century. Early hours 
bid fair to return to favour ; meat and alcohol 
are avoided ; and lemonade or mineral water 
seem to rival champagne as the drink of the 
moment. Then rest-cures have come to 
stay ; and many of us find that one hour of 
quiet, once in the day, will do much to pre 
serve our youthful vitality. “ Why does a 
woman look older than a man ? ” sounds 
like a question invented to advertise a patent 
medicine ; hut the answer to it may be 
suggestive. Women tire sooner than men. 
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and the symptoms of fatigue are terribly un¬ 
becoming. Rest is one of the secrets of 
eternal youthfulness. Diet cures are also a 
current craze, and the best of them will tend 
to preserve our figures and complexions. 
Indeed, plain food has higher qualities, and 
is said to help us in our upward course— 
mental, psychic, and spiritual* Deep breath¬ 
ing, which hails from America, will also do 
much in the same directions ; and exercise, 


patient by Dr. Abernathy, a blunt medicine¬ 
man of the Georgian period. Then, of 
course, there can be no doubt that the 
woman of to-day preserves her freshness by 
means of many baths and much care given 
to the face, hair, eyes, and complexion. 
Figures are also carefully treated, and for 
this purpose a self denying ordinance is 
rigidly practised. 

Beauty doctors have their uses, and so 



of all sorts, is one of our modern watchwords. 
Women walk and ride, play golf and hockey, 
swim and dive, and now fencing has become 
a fad of the period. 

Some of us practise the minor arts of 
jumping and skipping—even of battledore 
and shuttlecock. Skipping, by the way, has 
been a habit for several centuries. “Go 
home and buy a skipping-rope, and use it 
three times a day,” was the advice given to a 


also have the masseurs and the teachers of 
Swedish exercises. But, after all, we only 
follow the lead of the ancients. The women 
of ancient Greece lived in the open air, 
tended their forms and faces, did gymnastics, 
and worked with a will la maintain a high 
standard of health and physical perfection. 
Anyhow, the fact remains that we keep our 
youth, and that middle age is at a discount 
in the twentieth century. 
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The Comic Side of Crime . 

III. 

Written and Illustrated by HARRY FURNI5S. 


N countries where the inhabi¬ 
tants are callous of death the 
comic side of crime is, of 
course, more evident than 
where life is taken more 
seriously, I will illustrate what 
I mean* Though it is hardly a crime I am 
about to write of, yet it ended in a death, so 
that the telling of 
it in this series may 
be permissible. 

The story is a true 
one, and was related 
to me by an old 
friend, who was the 
colonel of a Sikh 
regiment in India. 

The officers were 
much annoyed (it 
was not my friend's 
regiment, but 
another) by some 
native hanging about 
the mountain above 
their camp and 
“sniping ?l them with 
a rifle, Rullets occa* 
sionally came 
through the officers’ 
tent and rendered 
matters somewhat 
alarming. The colonel 
sent for his orderly, 
a native soldier, and 
said he wanted a 
squad to go over the 
mountain that night 
and catch the mis¬ 
creant who was 
annoying them* 

Tne orderly 
saluted, and begged to be allowed to act 
alone, assuring his colonel that he would 
soon catch the culprit* The officer, admiring 
his pluck, agreed, and the next morning 
the soldier walked in with the head of the 
sniper. 

The officers were loud in their praise of 
the soldier's valour. 

VoL — 03* 


“Oh, sirs, I had no difficulty,” he said. 
“You see, I knew his ways, He was my 
father / 1 

We are so satiated with political crimes day 
after day that I have avoided them in 
these pages* I may, however, mention that 
my friend, the late Sir Henry Thompson, 
the great surgeon at the latter half of the 

Victorian era, was 
once rather startled 
by receiving a 
testimonial of thanks 
from the Socialistic 
body* 

Sir Henry was a 
typical aristocrat—an 
old-fas hioned, 
orthodox courtier. He 
was extremely proud 
of his professional 
services and his 
social intercourse with 
E m per or s, Princes, 
and all of high 
degree, and of his 
services (which, alas ! 
were hopeless, as the 
case was impossible) 
to the dying ex-Em¬ 
peror of the French, 
Napoleon III 

Well, after the 
Emperor's death, Sir 
Henry received a 
warm letter of thanks 
from the Socialists, 
"in return for his 
services to humanity 
in having so ably 
made away with a 
tyrant ! rt 

And yet it is said that Socialists are 
devoid of humour! 

The title of these articles is sufficient to 
prove that the writer is not of a morbid turn 
of mind ; m fact, I have only once in my life 
had the curiosity to witness a trial for murder, 
and then not so much to hear the details as 
to study the imn bn trial for his life. If was 
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THANKS TO HIE HENRV THU-MI'SON. 


not a case about which there was any doubt, 
nor was it one to rouse the sympathy of an 
honest man- The prisoner was one of the 
worst villains this wicked world has ever 
known — a strong, determined, successful, 
cold-blooded scoundrel From my artistic 
point of view it would be interesting, I 
thought, to study him under the ordeal of 
trial Besides, I was in a country where 
many wretches had been tried before— 
Australia. Although the crime, or crimes, 
had been committed in Australia, the mur¬ 
derer, like Deeming, was an Englishman. 
His name was Butler; 11 is trial, however, 
did not cause the sensation at home that 
Deem mg's did, for Deeming had murdered 
his parents in England and hidden their 
bodies under a slab in the house he occupied. 
In a similar way he had murdered and hidden 
his victims in Australia, and the discovery of 
one crime led to the discovery of the others. 
Butler had quite as many victims, but he 
went to Australia for his prey, and there¬ 
fore the interest was more local But it 
vvas a sensational trial all the same, for the 
wretch tried his best to cheat the hangman 
by destroying himself. 

Butler’s plan of criminal campaign was 
simplicity itself, and therefore his victims 
were innocent, unsuspecting persons, who 
were cajoled into believing that Butler was 
an expert in prospecting in the bush, and 

knew where Morgan mines and Aladdin's 

Caves were to be easily found. It is comic 
♦bink how* many persons do not stop to 
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consider that these “experts/' if they really 
did know where the treasures were, would 
not fail to keep the secret, and the profit, to 
themselves. 

Naturally, a retired seafaring captain was 
one of the victims of these fairy stories. I 
think st was for this one case Butler was tried, 
though he had murdered others m the same 
way. 

His modus operand i was extremely simple. 
Alone with his gulled victim in the bush, 
Butler, after marking out a certain spot about 
seven feet by two and a half feet, seated 
himself, lit his pipe, and told his victim to dig 
down to a depth of about four feet. Then, 
when the unsuspecting prospector had finished 
his task, Butler, seated behind him, drew his 
revolver and shot him dead. 

Butler's touch of humour was to make his 
victims dig their own graves. 

The murderer, after robbing the corpse 
of money and keys, filled in the earth 
and returned to the city, ransacked the 
lost owner's rooms, and, if necessary, 
personated him and obtained his money 
and belongings. This little game he carried 
out time after time. Probably he would 
have carried on his crimes much longer but 
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for an old farmer named James Wood, who, 
with a keen eye, noticing fresh earth un¬ 
accountably exposed, made a search and 
found the body of Weller, the last victim. 

The back of the skull of the unfortunate 
man had marks of a bullet wound, showing 
how neatly Butler had taken aim. I recollect 
the counsel for the prisoner raised the 
question of suicide, and the doctor, with the 
skull of the murdered man, showing how 
impossible it was for a man to fire a pistol 
at the back of his own head. This evidence 
immensely amused the prisoner in the dock, 
Butler twirling his moustache and seemingly 
enjoying the joke. His manner at the 
beginning of the trial was jocular. He 
looked about him in a jaunty style. He 
apparently believed he was one of the actors 
in a comedy. After some of the evidence, 
however, he sat glum and sullen, and looked 
the brute he was. His low forehead, thick 
underlip, tremendous neck, and cruel face 
showed the man. As the evidence of the 
police and others rolled out, and his fate 
seemed sealed, his whole expression changed, 
and he became insolent and defiant. 

I was seated not far from the dock, which, 
by the way, was in the centre of the court, and 
into which prisoners are brought up from the 
cells below, through a trap-door in the floor. 
The dock had railings with long spikes, and in 
conversation with the Attorney-General, who 
prosecuted, and who told me that Butler 
was a desperate character and fought the 
warders, and threatened to either do for them 
or himself, I said, “ I wonder the prisoner 
does not jump up and spike himself effec¬ 
tually.” This remark Butler must have over¬ 
heard, for the next day he did jump up on 
the bench and throw himself on the spikes, 
with the evident intention of killing himself! 
Failing in this, he became very violent, and 
seemed to lose all control of himself, fought 
the warders, and, being allowed tobacco 
when in his cell, tried to commit suicide by 
jagging his throat with a small tin tag—a piece 
of metal inserted in plug tobacco on which 
the name of the manufacturer is embossed. 
Failing a second time to kill himself, his 
brutality increased, and the warders were 
obliged to encase his hands in leather 
muffs and bind them with straps to his 
sides. 

The last day of all which ended this strange 
trial showed Butler a pitiable object. His 
bravado had all disappeared, his face was 
ghastly white, he scowled at the judge, his 
eyes were wild, his figure collapsed; he was 
a shrunken, miserable - looking object, a 


remarkable contrast to the blusterer in the 
dock when the trial began. His voice had 
gone, and he could only whisper his state¬ 
ment to his counsel, w’ho had to stand close 
to the dock and repeat it in a clear voice to 
the Court. 

When the judge was summing up, late on 
Saturday night, I was on the stage in the 
theatre giving my lecture-entertainment, in 
which I tell a story of an escaped convict. 
I impersonated a felon, and, after rushing 
about the stage trying to escape, I made 
my exit, somewhat exhausted—which was 
generally thought by my agent, by the way, 
would be an impossible part of my pro¬ 
gramme to give in Australia—when I heard 
the boys in the street calling out, “ Butler 
sentenced to death ! Scene in court 1 ” So 
I was not in at the final scene in the tragedy, 
after all. 

Some men on the Bench had better be off 
it. Like judges in the Highest Court, they 
remain too long and are caught napping. 
My old friend, Frank Lockwood, was once 
engaged in a dog case, and Chief Justice 
Coleridge was asleep in his chair. Sir Frank 
slammed the table in front of him, and 
said loudly to the witness he was cross- 
examining :— 

“Tell me, sir, is it not a fact that some 
dogs who have been too long on the bench 
go to sleep ? ” 

The Lord Chief woke up, and listened to 
the rest of the case. 

When I was writing an illustrated London 
letter years ago, I made the following note on 
the subject, which I called :— 

“after four o’clock. 

“ Surely there should be a Superannuation 
Act for county court judges, coroners, and 
others who are entrusted with important 
public work, and who hang on to their office 
long after they have become physically in¬ 
competent to transact their duties as they 
should be done. It is not so very long ago 
that very stringent measures had to be taken 
to compel a senile coroner to relinquish his 
position ; and a few evenings since I heard a 
Londoner, well known in society, complain 
of the way in which he had been treated 
by a decrepit county court judge. My 
friend, wishing to make a present of a ring 
to a friend of his who was on the eve of being 
married, bought the article, and handed it to 
the jeweller, with instructions to have a suit¬ 
able inscription engraved upon it, making a 
stipulation that it should be finished and 
returned by a certain date, otherwise it would 
be useless. Mouths elapsed before the ring 
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was delivered. It was sent back to the 
jeweller* The tradesman took out a sum 
mons, and my friend had to come back to 
town and sit in a stuffy court all day without 
the case being called. Next morning he 
bribed the usher 
to let him know 
when the case 
was called* Me 
was sent for at 
lunch-time, and 
sat till a quarter 
past four listen¬ 
ing to anything 
but edifying 
matters which 
had to be dis¬ 
posed of first* By 
this time the old 
gentleman on 
the Bench was 
fast asleep. 

The jeweller’s 
case was 
called* and my 
friend's solicitor stated the defence. At 
its close the legal functionary slowly dis 
entangled himself from the embrace of 
Morpheus, opened one eye, grunted , 4 Verdict 
for plaintiff/ and lumbered heavily out of 
court. My friend was furious, and addressed 
the judge in terms the reverse of polite. 
The usher endeavoured to pacify him, and 
eventually led him out of court, and, after 
pocketing another half-sovereign, he re¬ 
marked, * Yes, sir; its very 'ard, I know* 
But, you know, sir, he allers gives a verdict 
for the plaintiff after four o'clock!' And 
this is the way the law is administered in 
Merrie England ■” 

1 recollect Justice Hawkins trying one 
of Jabez Balfour's gang at the Old Bailey* 
The case was known as u The Liberator 
Case.” 

There was a touch of satire in the 
title, 11 Liberator” Building Society case, for 
many of the poor, duped shareholders 
were thrown into the workhouse, and some 
of the promoters into jail. 1 saw one 
of the moving spirits getting it hot from 
Sir Henry Hawkins, the judge at the Old 
Bailey, afterwards Lord Brampton, during 
the last few days. Apropos of this case, 
there is an incident which I do not 
think has been published, but it was 
current talk at the time of the arrests, 
and, I think, is worth relating, if only 
to illustrate the vagaries of the whirligig 
of Time* One of the culprits was 


noted for being very severe on the Bench, 
and upon one occasion he sentenced some 
wrong doer to a month for a very trivial 
offence* This roused the ire of the sen¬ 
tenced one, and as he was leaving the 

dock he turned 
round and, 
disregarding the 
probable conse- 
quences, re 
marked to him, 
significantly:— 

41 All right, 
guv'nor; all 
right* I reckon 
I'll be just about 
comin 1 out when 
you're go i n 1 
in ! ” 

jabez Balfour 
in his book thus 
describes his 
first acquaintance 
with a u Black 
Maria ” 

" I found that the vehicle was packed with 
the refuse of the London police courts* They 
apparently knew each other very well, and 
were on the most excellent terms of friend¬ 
ship with their guardian, who walked up and 
down the corridor and chaffed them un- 
mercifully, especially the female prisoners* 
I was amazed at the terms of jaunty familiar¬ 
ity which existed between the prisoners and 
the officers of the law, and for the first time 
I became acquainted with the slang of prison 
life, which I found to be full of words which 
are not in the Standard Slang Dictionary, 
and to which I cannot even now attribute 
any reasonable origin.” 

A great friend of mine, for many years one of 
the best of the London police magistrates, Gil¬ 
bert E. Kennedy, of Marlborough Street, wish¬ 
ing to find out what it was like to take the ride 
in the “Black Maria” to which he had con¬ 
demned so many prisoners, took the journey 
himself, and he informed me afterwards that he 
never had such an uncomfortable journey in his 
life* This torture of untried people, by boxing 
them up like cattle, is therefore likely to be 
seen to in time. The little divisions into 
which the travellers are penned is a modern 
“improvement*” In the old days there were 
no divisions, but one long seat like in a 
bus, and there is a story (was it Montagu 
Williams's or poor Frank Lockwood's?) of a 
“swell,” taken off in the “ Black Maria” with 
the other ordinary police-court prisoners, 
being frightfully diigiiiitecl by a drunken old 
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Irishwoman leaning against him as they 
jolted along. He tried to move away, and 
mildly protested* “Oeh! me darlint,” 
observed the lady from the gutter, “ maybe 
you forgit OiVe as much roight to ride in 
this as you have V* 

Our police are 
not always perfect 
beings, They have 
black sheep in 
their midst, but 
these are luckily 
few* These few— 
when found out- 
tarnish the good 
name of the force. 

A friend of mine 
had an amusing 
experience of the 
lighter side of 
police crime when 
the “ Muzzling of 
Dogs Order f * was 
in force* He 
allowed his pet 
dog to stray out¬ 
side the front 
garden gate, but 
kept his eye upon 
it. Presently he 
saw a policeman 
come round the 
corner and whistle the ijoMcgttA* 


gently to the dog. As soon as he got in 
reach of It he stooped down and took off the 
dog’s collar, pocketed it, marched the dog to 
the front door, and gave notice that he 
would summon my friend for allowing the 

dog to stray with¬ 
out a collar* 

w My friend came 

out and said, 
“We’ll settle this 
at once. Here, get 
into this hansom. 
Driver, take us to 
Marylcbone 
Station at once.” 

There the con¬ 
stable entered the 
box and charged 
my friend. 

“ That police¬ 
man, sir,” said my 
friend, 11 is a liar 
and a thief.' 1 

“ That is a very 
serious charge to 
make,” observed 
the magistrate—I 
think it was Mr. 
Plowden, so per¬ 
haps he added, 
“You must not 
allow your choler 
AND THE COL «ici i n a I f ro m to rise. ” 
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“ That policeman,” continued my friend, 
“stole the collar off that dog an hour ago. 
Will you, sir, ask him to empty his pockets 
At the magistrate’s command the policeman 
had to do so. The first dog's collar was that 
belonging to my friend. This was followed 
by a dozen others—his morning’s work. I 
do not suppose he stole them to sell, but to 
gain promotion for being il smart" 

The magistrate's “ choler " rose then, and 
the career of the policeman fell, 

I was speaking just now of Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, and I will end this paper with one 
or two stories about him. There is no doubt 
Hawkins owed his great success to being a 
thorough man of the world, with a keen sense 


The judge more quietly slipped in a three¬ 
penny-bit ! 

In the vestry the bag was opened by the 
churchwardens. “ The bank-note/' says the 
wary Hawkins, “looked like mind When 
the bag was shaken and the wretched 
threepenny - bit dropped out, a church¬ 
warden (according to the judge’s chaplain, 
who was present) cried :— 

“D—— that High Sheriff!” 

* u 0rkins fJ follows this little dodge of his 
in getting credit for benevolence by another 
scene in church when the bag was brought 
round. 

(< All eyes were upon me, I knew, and had 
I not known I should have felt, I under - 



of the ridiculous. There is one short chapter in 
the second volume of his reminiscences which 
he has given with much humour—the descrip¬ 
tion of “the pompous Sheriff of Devizes 1 ” 
ostentatious display when Justice Hawkins 
was on circuit. 

11 Everything concerning him was on a 
large scale* so that when we went to church 
and the offertory was collected, Instead of the 
unassuming little crimson bag at the end of a 
stick coming round, indicating that only a 
proportionate amount of your income was 
expected, they brought to our pew a recep¬ 
tacle almost as large as an old clothes bag, 
and capable of holding your salary for the 
whole year.” 

Into this Mr. Justice Hawkins relates 
how the pompous Sheriff extracted from his 
pocket a bank-note^ 44 which he dropped into 
the capacious reservoir of Christian charity,” 


stood them ; they were anxious to see what 
the judge would givd (The italics are his 
own.) On this occasion the judge pretended 
to be much occupied in singing the hymn, 
41 1 was singing Iil*e a robin,” he writes, 
14 4 From Greenland's Icy Mountains/” a 
hymn he had heard many times before, and 
those icy mountains gave him, he declares, a 
cold shudder. On this occasion they served 
to give the cold shoulder, and nothing else, to 
the churchwarden who was passing the 
bag (a particularly inviting one, lined with 
white satin, trimmed with red). 44 It is 
wonderful how one's attention may be en¬ 
grossed by delightful music/’ adds the judge, 
and this little comedy he performed in broad 
daylight, on a raised dais, in the presence of 
the whole congregation. 

He gave nothing ! 

Mr. Justice Hawkins tells of his horror of 
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draughts, but he does not publish the story 
I have often told on the platform of a certain 
judge, Mr, justice Keating, I think, who 
took a rise out of Hawkins over his faddtsm. 
Judges suffered, counsel suffered, jurymen 


u Well, let me finish/’ went on Keating, 
“ Yes, you died—and you were to be cremated 
at Woking. We were all to go down to see 
the last of you, but, alas! I overslept my’ 
self, and arrived by a later train, just as our 



11 1 WAS srpCIHG UKE A ROttJM.’ 1 


fainted, witnesses writhed in agony, the 
officials gasped for breath* It was the hottest 
day of the year. Yet the selfish Hawkins 
smiled, and had every window and door of 
the court kept closed. 

So one day Keating told him that he had 
had a dreadful dream. He dreamt Hawkins 
was dead. 

11 I say, Keating, none of that, please; 
that’s no subject to joke about/’ pleaded 
Hawkins, who had, 1 believe, a great fear of 
dying. 


brother-members of the Bench were returning. 
However, I went on to the Crematorium, 
determined to see something of you, my dear 
friend, and I bribed the attendant to let me 
look in. So he pulled back a little metal 
disc about the size of a five-shilling piece, 
enough to put my eye to. Oh ! The heat! 
It was dreadful!! But I peered in again, 
and there I saw a little pile of white ashes, 
and from those ashes came your familiar 
voice— 4 Keating, Keating! Shut that door ; 
there is a draught here !! 111 


<jf be continued.) Original from 
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By FRANK SAVILE. 


ITTLE Roseen’s heart nearly 
stopped beating! 

A moment before—such a 
tiny moment—the day had 
been an over-brimming glory 
of light and life and music. 
The garden had echoed and re-echoed to the 
morning song of the birds ; mellow out of the 
distance came the languid splash of ripples in 
the cove. The dew spangled the grass at 
her feet; the sunlight played hide and seek 
among a hundred green shadows of beech 
and oak and pine. And the day was only 
just beginning—there were hours and hours 
before her—hours filled with more possibili¬ 
ties of delight than any “grown-up” could 
possibly imagine. The garden and the 
beach ? What could not one do with such 
a garden and such a beach on this most 
entrancing day ? 

And now? 

The sudden shadow of tragedy smirched 
the morning—its grim sword might fall at 
any moment. For Rags, the wild, the 
scatterbrained, the heedless, most common¬ 
place of mongrels, but the very darling of her 
heart, had signed his own death-warrant! 

There he stood, amid the ruins of her 
brother-in-law’s pet begonia bed, digging with 
his mighty paws, flinging soil out of a hole 
already a full foot deep, and doing it with a 
whole-hearted enjoyment of his sin which 
proved all former punishments to be things 
most thoroughly forgotten or despised. 

Little Roseen rushed at him with a cry of 
mingled terror and reproach. He whirled 
round to meet her. His soil-stained paws fell 
upon her shoulders. His enthusiasm, in 
fact, rolled her over into the hole which he 
had dug. Under the impression that she 
had come to share his labours, he resumed 
his energetic assistance ! 

She smote at him indignantly; she made 
wild and ineffectual attempts to scrape to¬ 
gether the scattered soil and heal the terrible 
wound in the earth. Too late—too late'. 
Voices sounded behind her. She gathered 
herself up to meet the bewildered, and then 
wrathful, countenances of her sister Muriel 
and—alas ! alas !—of Muriel’s husband, Jack 
Thornton. 


With strong instinctive common sense 
Rags read and understood the expression 
upon his master’s face. As the latter made 
a rush at him he tore himself from Roseen’s 
embrace and fled through the fence. Captain 
Thornton flung many stones and anathemas 
in the direction of his retreat, and then 
returned to inspect, with grim determination, 
the ruin of the begonias. He gave a conclu¬ 
sive little nod of the head. 

“ That settles it! ” he said, slowly. “ He’s 
had his chance. He’s chased the sheep, run 
the poultry, dug up the geraniums, and 
broken the cucumber-frames. He’ll destroy 
no more. I shall shoot him to-night! ” 

Roseen gave a despairing little shriek and 
fell at her brother-in law’s feet. 

“Oh, please—please—please!” she sobbed. 
“ He didn’t know any better—oh, he didn’t 
know! ” 

He picked her up gently, and began to 
brush the mud from her frock. 

“ My little Roseen,” he said, “ you don’t 
understand. We can’t have dogs to live with 
us who demolish everything—who can’t be 
taught by punishments. And he is not a 
valuable dog. He is not a real Newfound¬ 
land-only a mongrel cross.” 

“ But I love him ! ” she cried, desperately. 
“ I don’t care what he is—I love him 
dearly! ” 

She turned wildly to her sister. 

“ Beg him ! ” she entreated. “ Muriel, 
darling, beg Jack to forgive Rags this once ! ” 

Muriel looked at the forlorn little figure 
at her feet, and then, with a half doubtful 
smile, at her husband. 

“ Couldn’t we—this once, Jack ? ” she 
asked. 

He shook his head. 

“No, dear,” he said. “I told you that 
next time he broke out he would have to go. 
I have quite decided.” 

A shadow fell across Muriel’s face. She 
had been married only six months. This 
was the first time that a request of hers had 
been met by her husband’s direct refusal. 

“ Not for my sake, Jack ? ” she pleaded. 

“ No,” he answered, firmly. “ Please don’t 
press it any more. I have made up my mind. 
I seldom change it ” 
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There was a cold 
and inexorable 
tone in his voice 
which Muriel had 
never heard before. 
It roused her 
usually gentle 
temper into flame. 
It was as if her 
husband had be¬ 
come a different 


I ITU,It ROSBEN RUSHED AT HIM WIT H A CfiV OF TERROR AMU ftKPKOACH.' 


The cloud in Muriel’s eyes grew deeper. 

“It's not a great thing for a wife to ask, 1 * 
she said, " I don't think that I deserve 
to have it refused, Jack." 

He made a gesture of irritation towards 
Roseen, 

“L think it would be better if you took 
her in,” he said, <s It is bad for her to cry 
like that, and the more we discuss matters 
the more her tears will influence you." 

She drew the child up in her arms. She 
gave him a look which was half surprise, half 
expostulation. 

" You refuse—absolutely? " she questioned. 

“ Absolutely—and finally," he replied. w I 
shall shoot Rags to night." 

Vq). x \ jtvi,—70, 


man—an enemy, 

" If you do,” she 
cried, fiercely, as 
she turned towards 
the house, tf if you 
really do, 111-I'll 
never forgive you." 

Thornton am 
swered with no 
more than a slight 
shrug of the shoul¬ 
ders. He watched 
her silently out of 
sight, and then 
strolled slowly on 
towards the stables, 
A minute later 
Roseen was weep¬ 
ing out her story 
into the sympa¬ 
thetic ears of her 
Irish nurse, Mary 
Kate* To the 
child's imagination 
it was as if her 
whole world had 
fallen about her in 
ruin. Rags con¬ 
demned to die ! 
Muriel quarrelling 
—actually quarrel¬ 
ling with Jack on 
her account! Surely two such awful things 
had never happened before upon a peaceful 
summer morning ! It was incredibly terrible ; 
her little heart felt as if it must burst beneath 
its load of woe ! 

Rut Mary Kate refused to take this pessi¬ 
mistic view of matters. She was glib with 
Consolations. 

"Sure, the Captain's a quick man—a very 
quick man—but he’d no more cross the 
misthress in the matter of wan mongrel cur 
than he'd be fly in' through the windy. Make 
y’rsilf aisy, me darlint ! He'll be kissin’ y’r 
sister’s feet before the day’s out, and pro¬ 
misin’ her the life of any cat or any dog she 
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and do you set there and wipe y’r face and 
shmile at me as ye have a right to shmile. 
Look, now! I’ll give ye me box of jools to 
play wid ! ” 

A child’s mind is easily influenced. Roseen 
was far from satisfied, for she could not help 
remembering that she had both seen and 
heard what Mary Kate had not. But to play 
with the “ jools ” was a very special joy, 
reserved for very special occasions, and even 
her doubts could not bring her to refuse it. 
With childish optimism she put the question 
of Rags away at the back of her mind and 
watched her nurse put the little red box on 
the table. 

Mary Kate’s “jools ” were not gems of any 
intrinsic value. The Innishlyne coast is 
famous for the number of agates, coarse 
amethysts, and other stones of a like class 
which are to be found along the foreshore. 
Mary Kate, who indulged in a decided, if 
innocent, taste for flirtation, had many 
admirers. It was quite an ordinary custom 
for the youths of the district to bestow their 
occasional finds upon the objects of their 
regard, and Mary Kate had amassed quite a 
little hoard. It was this that she was looking 
to to divert the melancholy trend of her 
small charge’s meditations. 

Roseen opened the box and rummaged her 
fingers among the stones. She was quick to 
notice one—a small, deep red pebble, shot 
with lines of white—which had been added 
since her last inspection. She gave a little 
cry of admiration as she held it up. 

Mary Kate blushed, bridled, and tittered. 

“’Tis a cornelian,” she said. “There's 
fistfuls of them on Skene Vogh ; but I doubt 
if I’ve seen a finer. Brian O’Rorke fetched 
it to me, the forward gossoon that he is." 

Roseen was much interested. Skene Vogh 
was an island nearly opposite the headland at 
the far corner of the bay, and at low water 
one could sometimes reach it dry shod. 

“ Why was it forward of Brian ? ” she 
asked, curiously. “/ think it was very polite 
of him.” 

Mary Kate gave a little self-conscious 
chuckle. 

“ It has a special manin’ — a cornelian,” 
she grinned. “ Whoiver ye give it to, it 
keeps their love warm to ye.” 

Roseen looked up with very earnest eyes. 

“ Does it ? ” she asked. “ Oh, Mary Kate, 
does it really 1 " 

“ So they say,” answered the girl, tossing her 
head, “ but Masther Brian will have his own 
throubles to prove it! ” 

\ wonderful, wonderful idea leaped into 


being in Roseen’s active little brain. If 
Muriel could only give Jack a cornelian — if 
she only could ! 

Because his love must have suddenly 
cooled—that could be the only explanation 
of the hard and cruel words which husband 
and wife had exchanged that morning. And 
then ? If all was put right between Muriel 
and Jack, surely, surely a respite could be 
obtained for Rags. Oh, it was a splendid 
notion—an admirable one. 

She looked debatingly again at Mary Kate. 

“Could—could you lend it me?” she 
asked, doubtfully. 

Mary Kate went off into a peal of laughter. 

“ Bless y’r innocipce, me darlint! ” she 
cried. “ Are ye afther settin’ y’r cap at some 
wan ? Sure, ye’ll have to find and fetch y’r 
own stone. The loan of wan’s no "good at 
all, at all.” 

Roseen looked at her gravely. 

“ I see,” she answered. “ But there are 
lots more on Skene Vogh, you say. YVe 
could get one there ? ” 

Mary Kate nodded encouragingly. 

“Some day,” she agreed. “This afther- 
noon I have to mend and get up the 
misthress’s fine lace. But some day, whin , 
the tide’s at its lowest, we’ll go and find a 
stone that’ll scald the heart from the Imp’ror 
of China’s silt*—that we will! ” 

She went off to fetch her lace, leaving the 
child immersed in a brown study. It was all 
very well to talk of “some day,” but what 
was wanted was a cornelian now. Oh, it 
was impossible to wait! How could she 
delay when she knew that such a cure-all for 
her troubles lay almost within reach? It 
was such a very, very serious matter—for 
Rags; indeed, it was a question of life and 
death. If Mary Kate’s aid could not be 
given, Roseen must act for herself. 

Her goings and comings were little ques¬ 
tioned in the house ; she was accustomed to 
pervade the stables and garden as she willed. 
Mary Kate found nothing strange in the fact 
that the room was empty when she returned, 
feeling assured that “ the dear baby’d gone 
to set her little hands to buildin’ a pacifica¬ 
tion betwixt the Captain and the misthress, 
the inthriguin’ little fairy that she is ! " and 
so settled down comfortably to her mending. 

Mary Kate was right—in theory, but 
Roseen was setting about the matter in her 
own way. She was hastening across the lawn 
to examine, with a critical eye, the set of the 
tide. 

As she looked down from the cliff head 
upon the shore she gave a little gasp of 
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delight. The tide was falling—was nearly 
at its lowest. The channel between the 
mainland and Skene Vogh had become a 
stretch of sand dotted with little pools. She 
could run across as she stood — it would 
scarcely be necessary to take off her shoes 
and stockings. 

She hesitated for one instant. Rags ? 
Without him she had never ventured before 
outside the garden domain. But if they 
happened to meet her brother-in-law? Might 
not the cruel sentence of the morning be 
carried into effect upon the spot ? No—she 
must go alone. There was, indeed, no time 
to be wasted in finding the culprit. Tides 
waited for no one — not even for little girls with 
the most laudable intentions in their hearts. 

She ran quickly down the gravel-path which 
gave upon the shore. Half an hour later she 
had gained the headland, and was picking 
her way between pool and pool across the 
channel. 

She panted a little as she reached the 
opposite shore. The seaweed was slippery 
and the sand heavy and deep. But excite¬ 
ment allowed her no thought of weariness. 
Dropping on her knees, she began to pass 
handfuls of bright pebbles between her fingers. 
She peered, here and there, beneath the 
shelving boulders. Now and again she lifted 
the tangle of the wrack. Very slowly, yard 
by yard, she crept along, absorbed in her 
search, while behind her the tide fell, reached 
its lowest, and then, moving as slowly as 
herself, began to mount. 

An hour later Muriel came out upon the 
lawn. There was a suspicious redness about 
her eyes; her cheeks were white and harassed 
looking. The quarrel of the morning had 
clouded the day for her also—she was feeling 
lonely and miserable. She wanted to find 
Jack—to find him and make it up. She 
wanted to be kissed and forgiven, and— 
though this was perhaps only a subconscious 
thought — to gain, possibly, her own way 
after all. 

In the hope that he might have gone 
fishing from the headland, she strolled 
slowly towards it. 

Jack was there, indeed, but on the side 
away from the house. He was sitting on a 
stone, smoking, listlessly dangling a line into 
the dark blue depths, meditating on the ways 
of women, and wondering how on earth he 
was going to stick to his principles and, at 
the same time, make his peace with his wife. 

There seemed no middle path that he 
could steer, and as he debated the matter 
his brow grew gloomier and gloomier. A 


man couldn’t give in ? No ; he shook his 
head; he buttressed up his resolution with 
remembrances of the many iniquities Rags 
had already perpetrated. No—a man must 
be master in his own house. But—but how 
on earth was he going to get along if Muriel 
would not give in either ? 

A pinnacle of rock behind him shut off his 
view of the summit of the headland for a 
good portion of the way, so Roseen's passing 
was hid from him. He might possibly have 
seen her if he had turned his head at one 
particular moment, but his meditations ab¬ 
sorbed him. He stared at the sea and the 
dangling line as if he expected to find in 
them an answer for the conundrum which he 
had set himself. He never noticed, either, 
that his wife had reached the head of the 
cliff behind him and was looking down. But 
her gaze was not at him. She was staring 
at a little blue-clad figure which crawled 
restlessly along the pebbled shore of Skene 
Vogh. Suddenly Muriel gave a cry. She 
had recognised Roseen. For the child had 
risen. She had scrambled to her feet with 
a queer, triumphant gesture, and was running 
towards the channel. And up this the tide 
was racing like a torrent. 

Roseen stopped as she reached the water’s 
edge. She looked down, and the next instant 
her fingers were at her shoe-strings. She 
stripped off both shoes and stockings and 
waded fearlessly out into the ripples. Muriel 
gave another cry, and ran frantically down the 
cliff path to the shore. 

Roseen saw her, called out, and waved her 
hand gaily. Fear and the haste of her run¬ 
ning had nearly robbed Muriel of her voice. 
She gave a strangled shout and waved 
desperately to her sister to go back. Roseen 
hesitated, looking questioningly towards the 
shore, scarcely understanding, in the absorp¬ 
tion of her one thought, that danger 
threatened, for she had found it—she had 
found a cornelian ! And here was Muriel! 
It only remained to meet Jack and all would 
be well. In her eagerness she took another 
step forward. 

She stumbled. Her feet slipped from 
under her, for she had stepped over the 
edge of one of the many pools which dotted 
the channel bed. She gasped—she made 
desperate efforts to regain her footing, but 
the sodden sand gave her no grip. Her 
hands beat wildly round as if to seek support, 
and then a tiny wave completed the tale of 
her misfortunes. It flung itself against her 
face, blinding her She fell. Relentlessly 
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Jack Thornton had heard his wife’s cry as 
she started down the cliff. There was no 
mistaking the terror in her voice, but the 
reason of it was hid from him. He flung 
down his rod, leaped to his feet, and raced 
up the boulders. As he reached the other 
verge of the headland his heart nearly stood 
still ! 

Out in the grip of the tide a little blue-clad 
body was being whirled along. He knew it 
in an instant. Only the day before he had 
called Roseen his Baby Bluebell, in honour 
of her new print dress, and they had had a 
discussion, banteringly on his side, seriously 
on hers, as to whether a little girl of six might 
be called a baby any longer. And now—and 
now ? A sudden deadly chill of terror pulsed 
through him. Would he be in time—would 
he be in time ? 

The next instant the burden of his dread 
was doubled. For Muriel ran out across 
the shore beneath him, straight towards the 
water’s edge. Her arms were outstretched— 
her purpose manifest. She fought her way 
out into the deepening tide, straight towards 
her sister. 

Jack Thornton leapt rather than ran down 
the cliff path ; he shouted, he gesticulated 
furiously in his despair. It was all in vain. 
Muriel had neither eyes nor ears for anything 
except her sister’s peril. She pressed on into 
the deep of the channel, the water rising inch 
by inch to her waist—to her shoulders— 
almost to her mouth ! And then she reached 
out to—touched—grasped the little blue 
frock! 

She turned, slowly and heavily. For a 
moment she faltered, faint with the overtaxing 
of her powers. Then, holding the child to 
her, she thrust back in the direction from 
which she had come. 

She took an uncertain- step or two, and 
tottered. She made no progress, for the 
current, which had been behind her as she 
waded seaward, was dead against her as she 
turned towards the shore. 

She set her teeth—she concentrated the 
whole of her powers into the effort. The 
waters seemed like hands, greedily dragging 
her back. She bent her shoulder against 
them, pushed, swerved, and then, in her 
turn, lost her footing. Two bodies swung 
out into the clutch of the current instead 
of one. 

Jack Thornton thundered down the path, 
tearing off his jacket as he ran. Horror had 
him by the throat, but he kept his presence 
of mind. He noted a line of rocks, like a 
tiny breakwater, which headed out into and 


met the full force of the tide. He dashed 
along it, stumbling on the slippery wrack, 
poised his hands above his head, and leaped 
far out into the swirl. 

He swam desperately, realizing with another 
throb of fear the strength of the forces he 
had to meet. For with ^every minute the 
power of the waters grew as they were 
narrowed into the passage between the island 
and the shore. They whirled him round, 
they buffeted him, they tossed the foam 
against his lips and eyes. 

Stroke by stroke he urged himself along, 
ploughing a way towards the very centre of 
the stream. As he reached it he shook the 
water from his face, steadied himself for an 
instant, and looked anxiously ahead. As he 
did so something was tossed up upon the 
crest of an advancing wave — something 
which shone blue against the sunlit foam. 

He plunged forward. The next instant 
the two unconscious bodies were swept 
against him—into his very arms ! 

He seized the collar of his wife’s blouse. 
He turned, swimming upon his back and 
striking out slowly. He made no effort to 
beat up against the current, but used it rather 
as an aid. Roseen was still encircled by 
Muriel’s arm and pressed against her breast. 

For a moment or two all went well. Thorn¬ 
ton breathed a sigh of thankfulness and relief. 
They were already a full hundred yards from 
the island, but the current was slanting them 
shorewards. In another minute, if they kept 
as they were going, they would be among the 
shallows. He ventured, with a strong stroke 
or two, to increase the pace. 

And then, as in her unconsciousness her 
muscles relaxed, Muriel’s arm dropped away 
from Roseen’s waist. The blue frock was 
snatched and held by the hungry waters— 
the golden head sank beneath the surface. 

Thornton groaned aloud and thrust out his 
disengaged hand. He probed blindly down¬ 
wards— felt nothing; probed again — and 
touched—a lock of hair. Desperately, blun¬ 
deringly, he drew it towards him and, as 
Roseen’s white face rose again into the sun¬ 
light, encircled her with the grip of his arm. 
But he was sadly handicapped now. He 
could do little more than float or tread water, 
trusting absolutely to the current to guide 
them into safety. 

The current, alas ! played him false. For 
the space between him and the shore grew 
palpably wider. Some unseen ledge below 
the surface was thrusting the stream seaward 
—they were being carried deeper and deeper 
into the grip of rollers beyond the headland’s 
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shelter. Another minute's drifting would see 
them out in the trough of the rising sea. 

With grim clearness the situation was 
manifest to Thornton's brain* Together— 
they must drown. Let him free one hand 
and he could beat a way out into safety, but 
that one hand must be free* How ? By 
releasing one of his burdens* There was no 
choice* 

“ God help me ! ” groaned Jack Thornton 
again, 44 Roseen must go—Roseen must go ! 77 


within him —cold with a horror which he 
knew would be with him to the day of his 
death ! 

Something splashed and churned the water 
at his shoulder—something panted and blew 
past his cheek* 

He looked round. 

Two great brown eyes were searching the 
ripples with eager light; two great shoulders 
spurned the racing tide* Rejoicing in his 
strength, Rags shot past Thornton to meet 



The crest of a wave broke against his lips* 
He choked, gasped, and knew that his 
powers were failing. What was to be done 
must be done quickly, or three would share 
the fate of one- With a sob and a half- 
muttered prayer he released the grip of his 
right hand. 

He struck out, setting his face rigidly 
towards the shore —he even shut his eyes. 
He could not see her drown—Roseen—his 
little baby sister whose body, a moment ago, 
had been warm in the circle of his arm. He 
swam savagely, desperately, tearing at the 
waves with great strokes which seemed to try 
to avenge upon them the cruel triumph which 
they had won* And his heart was stone 


and grasp—what? That floating skirt of 
blue ? Aye, to grasp it, lift it, bear it 
away triumphantly through the vanquished 
waves — through the shallows — up the 
pebbles—to lay it down upon a sunlit bed 
of sand. 

As Thornton staggered up the beach and 
laid his unconscious wife down at her sister’s 
side, Rags wheeled to greet him as one com¬ 
rade greets another when the forlorn hope 
has been won. Impulsively, vehemently, he 
licked his master's hand, and the strong 
man, looking down into the deep of those 
honest brown eyes, brimmed with their 
wealth of love, burst into a sudden storm of 
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u And it were the cornelian/ 1 explained 
Roseen, importantly, as, a couple of hours 
later and in the seclusion of her own little 
white bed, she gave her version of the affair 
to Mary Kate. lt I gived it to Muriel, 
and told her she must give it to Jack, And 
when I said why, I thought Jack would 
never leave off kissing her and then me/ n 
Mary Kate wiped her eyes. 

“ And well he might, me darlint ! n she 
cried, as she folded Roseen in a passionate 


embrace — 14 and well he might — him 
that’s been spared the heavy sorrow of a 

lifetime ! ,J 

A smile of unutterable content shone on 
Roseen's face. 

“ And I J m to be sjjared my sorrow, too! 
she cried, joyously. He said he wouldn't 
shoot Rags now for anything in all the world 
— not if he dug up every geranium and 
begonia and smashed every cucumber-frame, 
in the place ! ” 

Original from 
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rOFIA— is it within reach at 
last ? Is the land of perfection 
— M Ulema, Zion, Erewhon, or 
whatever the dreamers and 
speculating novelists of the 
Jules Verne school choose to 
call it- no longer to be banished to remote 
centuries and undetermined countries, but to 
uprise to-morrow, so to speak, at our very 
doors, much as if Mr. Imre Kiralfy had the 
contract in charge and was its presiding 
genius ? If Professor Gustave Roy, Dr. 
Carl Hoflbnder, and other enthusiastic Bsper- 
antists have their way, next year will see the 
founding of Esperanta—no longer merely a 
language, but a city and State on ideal lines. 

At the annual Esperanto Congress, held 
two or three months back at Dresden, the 
proposal was launched by Professor Gustave 
Roy, and strongly sup[xirted, that Moresnet 
Neutrale, the interesting little territory wedged 
in between Germany, Holland, and Belgium, 
should be the scene of the experiment. It is 
not as if the plans were unripe, or as if the 
projectors did not know their own minds, and 
already the majority of the inhabitants of 
Moresnet speak Esperanto, whilst the shop 
signs are nearly all written in that language; 
so that in taking one's walks abroad, instead 
of looking for the humble but necessary 
barber or milkman, we must keep alert for 
such signs as 14 Barbir " and ** Melkhom/’ 

The position of Moresnet tends itself 
admirably to the project, touching as it does 
three countries, whilst several important rail¬ 
ways run by it, such as the Lisbon-Madrid, 
Paris-Bed in, and St. Petersburg; and com¬ 
mercially regarded—if anything so sordid can 
be imagined in this connection—travellers, 
“ commercials / 1 going from Germany to 
Holland or Belgium, or vice versa , are bound 


to pass through the chosen land, thus opening 
up boundless opportunities for Esperantists to 
make converts, even if they do not trade much. 

As already stated, the project originally 
came from Professor Roy; but another 
Esperantist, backed by many enthusiasts, has 
gone farther than the Professor, and is 
working with heart and soul to bring about 
his scheme* This gentleman is Dr, Carl 
Hofifender, and it is from this authority that 
the readers of The Strand Magazine are 
indebted for a first glimpse of what may be 
one of the twentieth-century wonders—the 
city of Esperanta and its people. 

“Ever since / 1 states Dr + Carl Hofifender, 
4t I first devoted myself to the Esperanto 
language, as far back as 1897 , I have always 
hoped and believed that the time would 
arrive when, instead of an annual, ever- 
changing rendezvous of men and women 
united in the great bond of the Esperanto 
tongue, we would boast some fixed habitat to 
which we could turn at all seasons. I wanted 
to see the nucleus of an Esperanto com¬ 
munity, embracing members of all the races 
of the earth who speak and write Esperanto. 

44 No; I did not myself first suggest 
Moresnet, but it strikes me as offering ex¬ 
cellent advantages for the head-quarters of 
Esperanto. You see, what I hoped then, and 
hope now, is that Esperanto may not be 
limited to language only, but that it embrace 
aims and ideals affecting the happiness and 
brotherhood of man. 

“ Here is an opportunity of Esperanto 
permeating our whole civilized life—our 
dwellings, habits, customs, and art Here 
is a chance of emancipating ourselves from 
all that is absurd and unworthy in conven¬ 
tion, all that the ignorant centuries have 
imposed uppn ate i 
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4i As an architect, first of all I should like 
to see us freed from the shackles of a foolish 
traditional architecture. To this end I have 
drawn up plans which I shall submit to the 
committee, of a city of light and cleanliness 
and beauty, and not fashioned with the worn- 
out fragments of the Tower of Babel Our 
contemporary dress, too—does it fulfil our 
requirements in every country in the most 
adequate manner ? No ; it is an ugly and 
unclean contrivance, against which dress- 
reformers in every land protest in vain. Here 
Esperanlists need not truckle to the Rue de 
la Paix and Savile Row. 

“Then, again, there is a chance in Espe¬ 
ranto city for an Esperanto school of painting, 
from which the vulgar and meretricious shill 
be excluded ; for a new school of Esperanto 
music, carefully avoiding the extremes of 
Wagner on the one hand and Rossini on the 
other ; for an Esperanto drama and a new 
school of acting, Our Esperanto cookery 
will offer mankind something better suited to 
its alimentary needs than dead birds, fish, 
and quadrupeds. In brief, Esperanta will 
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be a centre and a theatre for all the sound 
and sensible reforms which agitate thinking 
men and women in every land." 

From the plans drawn under Dr, 
Hoffender’s direction is afforded a coup 
d'ml of what the city of Esperanta is 
intended to be. We behold another White 
City, with more than one suggestion in its 
many domes and rococo work of London’s 
most recent great exhibition. 

As to the architecture, the designer ex¬ 
plains frankly, “ My first idea is that of 
beauty. I have travelled all over Europe, 
and I am sick to death of the dreariness, the 
ugliness, the discord, and the dirt of Europe's 
great capitals. I believe beauty may be 
combined with utility, and in Esperanta you 
will find one striking principle at least which 
has not been tried elsewhere/’ 

H You do not refer to the canal ? M 

“No ; I mean the separation of vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic. All buildings in 
Esperanta will be connected by Toot bridges. 
All the shops and offices will be in the 
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communication pleasant and easy in all 
weathers, and entirely obviating the danger 
and delay which attend a confusion of 
pedestrians, horses, and carriages/ 1 

It is interesting to learn that horses for the 
purposes of traction will not be permitted in 
Esperanta. All the heavy traffic, moreover, 
will be conducted by the canals. 

“I cannot understand,” remarks Dr. 
Hoffender, “why the gross insanitary con¬ 
ditions inseparable from the use of animals 
for the purposes of traction have been tolerated 
so long. No one knows what ills affecting 
the health of a municipal community are 
directly traceable to this source. For a 
hundred years steam traction has been avail* 
able over the common roads, and yet millions 
of four footed animals continue to swarm in 


our cities, often ill fed apd ill-treated, doing 
their work inefficiently and spreading pollu¬ 
tion broadcast/ 1 

“Is there not too large an element of the 
Byzantine in the proposed architecture?” 

“ I do not think reasonable objection can 
be made on that score. My idea has been 
to take from every school and order of 
architecture its most agreeable and effective 
features. It is, like the language we speak, 
an eclectic* You will find Greek, Roman, 
Gothic, Renaissance, and the purely modern 
as well is Byzantine* If there was any especial 
advantage in Indian, Chinese, or Japanese 
architecture I would borrow that also*” 

With regard to spectacle and the drama, 
Dr* Hoffender would seem at first sight to 
have taken a step backward* 



“ I am no sup¬ 
porter,” he says, 
“of intramural 
dramatic repre¬ 
sentation. I am 
no opponent of 
the theatre in its 
generic sense, 
but I am op¬ 
posed to the 
theatre as a dark, 
stuffy, confined 
dungeon. Let 
us have the 
theatre iti the 
open air and in 
the light of day, 
and then it will 
become a whole¬ 
some, hearty, 
and healthful re¬ 
creation, I my¬ 
self have made 
a version of 
‘Hamlet' in 
Esperanto, and 
it is one of the 
dreams of my 
life to see that 
version given in 
the theatre of 
Esperanta/ 1 
The reader 


will 

the 


see among 
accompany- 
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Colosseum at Rome, and with just a reminis¬ 
cence of the Spanish bull ring about it. 
It will seat between six and seven thousand 
people, and the stage will occupy the centre 
of the arena, the actors entering in procession 
from one of the archways. 

It is not only proposed to house the popu¬ 
lation, permanent and transient, of Esperanta 
in homes of a new pattern, and regale them 
with drama in an unfamiliar, if not exactly 
novel, manner, but, as was to be expected, 
the cramping, unbecoming clothes, fashion¬ 
able in other countries, will not do for 
Esperantists. 


Ever since suggestions for an ideal dress 
were first invited, the disciples of Dr. 
Zamenhof all over the world have been send¬ 
ing in their views, accompanied by various 
designs. 

Some of these suggestions partake of 
an extraordinary nature, The principle of 
eclecticism has obviously taken a firm hold 
on many well-intentioned persons* Thus one 
gentleman wrote to Dr. H offender : 41 I was 
glad to read that you had decided to intro 
duce dress reform, It is really wonderful 
why people go on dressing in the ridiculous 
way they do> being confined to one set of 
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garments and accessories when they might 
pick and choose, as I have done for five 
years past, from the whole world. Thus, I 
find that there fa nothing so easy and comfort- 
able as the turban for headgear, and who will 
dispute the freedom from irk¬ 
someness induced by the use of 
Turkish trousers, whilst Jaeger 
jackets give a joyful feeling of 
warmth and softness to the chest 
and arms,” 

Ur, Hoffender has favoured 
The Strand Magazine with his 


material aspects of the community we shall 
certainly tackle the question of the fine arts. 
To my mind, painting, sculpture, and music 
are proceeding to-day from Europe on wholly 
perverse, if not useless, lines* Is there no 




golden mean between the Epidemic and the 
Naturalistic schools ? f or one thing, artists 
in France, Germany, and England are afraid 
of colour, just as in music Mozart and 
Rossini were afraid of noise. Wagner brought 
a glorious blaze of colour into music, and 
the same should be done for painting. 
Colour has almost been dead since Rubens. 
Let us fee! the joy of life in our pictures. 
Artists paint on altogether too small a scale* 
This is the fault of the picture buyers, who 
live in wretched little apartments for the 
most part, and have no room for really noble 


SOME- COSTUMES FO H fcS** Eh ANTtSTS 

own suggestion with regard to an ideal 
Esperanto dress, which is to consist of a 
cap, black jersey with a wide sash around 
the middle, Turkish trousers, and ordinary 
stockings, with white or brown boots as 
the Esperantist’s sense of beauty suggests. 
A tunic of some soft material, preferably 


Jaeger, with dolman sleeves, com [deles a 
costume which, apart from its comfort, will 
certainly be sufficiently striking to be in a 
different class to current fashions, remarkable 
though some of them are. 

“ Once we have settled all the purely 


creations. 

“The aim of art in Esperanta will be to 
throw off the shackles of a mean, niggling 
realism, and bring the world before us in its 
heroism and beauty. Jt 

Naturally, as in all large associations, 
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A DISTANT VIEW OK THE Li-PE RAN TO CITY* 


opinions vary enormously on every new idea 
put forward for the furtherance of the cause. 
Nevertheless, who knows bui that Dr, 
Hoffender’s idea 
may eventually 
become the 
fait accompli ? 

So far the 
scheme has not 
yet embraced a 
National Espe¬ 
ranto Anthem, 
but considering 
the number of 
British disciples 
there are of 
Dr, Zamenhuf, 
surely that 
gentleman, as 
the founder of 
the language, 
might do worse 


than adopt the English National Anthem, 
for the time being at least. This, translated 
into Esperanto, runs as follows 

Gardu la regon Df ! 
Tre longe regu li 
I-au nia preg ! 

Li regu kun honor 1 , 
Li vivu sen dolor 1 , 
Lin amu eiu kor 1 , 
Vivu la reg ’ 

Benu la regon Di T ! 
Tre glore regu li 
En liherland ! 
Sana d 11 goja kri 1 
I>e T Brila Imped 5 , 
Vere en hannoni’ 
Kun cm land 1 1 

Gvidu la regon Di J ! 
Gvidu regatojn li 
Per just a leg ! 

De I 1 Briia Insular\ 
De landu trans la 
mar 1 , 

Resonu la kantar*— 
Vivu la reg 1 



jjji, HDt-T EJS DER's SeOLitii'E'IUN LUK AN IDEAL ESPERANTO COSTUME* 
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HE secrets of Nature often 
play like an iridescence on 
the surface, and escape the 
eye of her worshipper because 
it is stopped with a micro¬ 
scope. There are mysteries all 
about us as omnipresent as the movement 
of the air that lifts the smoke and stirs the 
leaves, which I cannot find that any philo¬ 
sopher has looked into. Often and deeply 
have I been impressed with this. For 
example, there is scarcely, in this world, a 
commoner or a humbler thing than a tail, 
yet how multifarious is it in aspect, in con¬ 
struction, and in function, a hundred different 
things and yet one. Some are of feathers 
and some of hair, and some bare and skinny; 
some are long and some are short, some 
stick up and some hang down, some wag 
for ever and some are still; the uses that 
they serve cannot be numbered, but one 
name covers them all. In the course of 
evolution they came in with the fishes and 
went out with man. What was their pur¬ 
pose and mission ? What place have they 


By 

4 EHAitken 
Illustrated ^ 
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filled in the scheme of things? In short, 
what is the true inwardness of a tail? 

If we try to commence—as scientific 
method requires—with a definition, we 
stumble on a key, at the very threshold, 
which opens the door. For there is no 
definition of a tail; it is not, in its nature, 
anything at all. When an animal’s fore-legs 
are fitted on to its backbone at the proper 
distance from the hind-legs, if any of the 
backbone remains over, we call it a tail. But 
it has no purpose ; it is a mere surplus, which 
a tailor (the pun is unavoidable) would have 
trimmed off. And, lo ! in this very negative¬ 
ness lies the whole secret of the multifarious 
positiveness of tails. For the absence of 
special purpose is the chance of general use¬ 
fulness. The ear must fulfil its purpose or 
fail entirely, for it can do nothing else. Eyes, 
nose and mouth, hands and feet, all have 
their duties ; the tail is the unemployed. And 
if we allow that life has had any hand in the 
shaping of its own destiny, then the ingenuity 
of the devices for turning the useless member 
to account affords one of the most exhilarating 
subjects of contemplation in the whole 
panorama of Nature. The fishes fitted it up 
at once as a twin preptdler, with results so 
satisfactory |thpt $e whalq and the porpoise, 
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KAMtAKuO COULD TNI Mi OK NUT Hi Mi BETTER TO DU WITH Hi% 
TO MAKE A ST'HlL OF IT*" 


simple thought, but a happy one. Sitting 
up like a gentleman, he has his hands 
free to scratch his ribs or twitch his 
moustache. And when he goes he needs 
not to put them to the ground* for his great 
tail so nearly equals the weight of his body 
that one pair of legs keeps the balance even. 
And so the kangaroo, almost the lowest of 
beasts, comes closer to man in his postures 
than any other. The squirrel also sits up and 
uses his forepaws for hands, hut the squirrel 
is a sybarite who lies abed in cold weather t 
and it is every w T ay characteristic of him that he 
has sent his tall to the furrier and had it done 
up into a boa* or comforter, at once warm and 
becoming. See* too, how daintily he lifts it 
over his back to keep it clean. The rat is a 
near relation of the squirrel zoologically* but 
personally he is a gutter snipe, and you may 
know that by one look at the tail which he 
drags after him like a dirty rope. Others of 
the same family, cleaner, though not more 
ingenious, like the guinea-pig* have simply 
dispensed with the encumbrance; but the 
rabbit has kept enough to 
make a white cockade, 
which ft hoists when bolt¬ 
ing from danger* This is 
for the guidance of the 
youngsters, Nearly every 
kind of deer and antelope 



coming long after* adopted 
the invention. And he it 
noted that these last and their 
kin are now the only ocean¬ 
going mammals in the world. 
The whole tribe of paddle- 
steamers, such as seals and 
walruses and dugongs, are only 
coasters. Among those beasts 
that would live on the dry 
land, the primitive kangaroo 
could think of nothing better 
to do with his tail than to 
make a stool of it. It was a 


'tHK RAT IS A NiiAH KFLATIuN OF THE StjUIAtiEL ZOO LOGICALLY* aOirij&iiinal&Dfiti IS A CUTT£H»%NTi<e t 
AND YOU MAV KHOW THAT BY ONE LOOK At THE TAJL WHltjlj |ijt HI>1 A |L|IKT¥ HOKE." 



















carries the same signal, with which, when 
fleeing through dusky woods, the leader 
shows the way to the herd and the doe to her 
fawn. But of beasts that graze and browse, 
a large number have turned their tails rather 
to a use which throws a pathetic light on 
misery of which we have little experience. 
We do, indeed, grow] at the gnats of a summer 
evening and think ourselves very ill used. 
How little do we know or think of the uninter¬ 
mitted and unabated torment that the most 
harmless classes of beasts suffer from the 
bands of beggars which follow them night and 
day, demanding blood, and will lake no refusal. 
Driven from the brow they settle on the neck, 
shaken from the neck they dive between the 
legs, and but for that far-reaching whisk at the 
end of the tail, they would found a permanent 
colony on the flanks and defy ejection, like the 
raiders of Vatersay* Darwin argues that the 
tail-brush may have materially helped to secure 
the survival of those species of beasts that 
possessed it, and no doubt he is right. 

The subject is interminable, but we must 
give a passing glance to some quixotic tails. 
The opossum scampers up a tree, carrying all 
her numerous family on her back, and they 
do not fall off because each infant is securely 
moored by its own tail to the uplifted tail of 
its mother The opossum is a very primitive 
beast, and so early and useful an invention 
should, one would think, have been spread 
widely in after time; but there appears to be 
some difficulty in developing muscles at the 


thin end of a long tail, for the animals that 
have turned it into a grasping organ are 
few and are widely scattered. Examples 
are the chameleon among lizards, our own 
little harvest mouse, and, pre-eminent above 
all, the American monkeys* To a howler* 
or spider-monkey, its long tail is a swing and 
a trapeze in its forest gymnasium. Humboldt 
saw (he says it) a cluster of them all hanging 
from a tree by one tail, which proceeded 
from a Sandow in the middle. I should like 
to see that too* It is worth noting, by the 
way, that no old-world monkey has attained 
to this application of its tail. 

Then there is the beaver, whose tail, I 
am convinced, is a trowel I know of no 
naturalist who has mentioned this, but such 
negative evidence is of little weight The 
beaver, as everybody knows, is a builder, who 
cuts down trees and piles log upon log until 
he has raised a solid, domed cabin from seven 
to twenty feet in diameter, which he then 
plasters over with clay and straw. If he does 
not turn round and beat the work smooth 
with his tail, then 1 require to know for what 
purpose he carries that broad, heavy, and 
hard tool behind him. 

How few even among lovers of Nature know 
why a frog has no tail The reason is simply 
thaL it used that organ up when it was in 
want. In early life, as a jolly tadpole, it had 
a flourishing tail to swim with, and gills for 
breathing water, and an infantile mouth for 
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began to draw near to frog’s estate, serious 
changes were required in its structure to fit it 
for the life of a land animal. Four tiny legs 
appeared from under its skin, the gills gave 
place to air-breathing lungs, and the infant 
lips to a great, gaping mouth. Now, during 
this “ temporary alteration of the premises ” 
all business was of necessity stopped. The 
half-fish, half-frog could neither sup like an 
infant nor eat like a man. In this extremity 
it fed on its own tail—absorbed it as a camel 
is said to absorb its hump when travelling in 
the foodless desert—and so it entered on its 
new life without one. 

Aeronautics have changed the whole per¬ 
spective of life for birds, as they may for us 
shortly; so it is no surprise to find that 
birds have, almost with one consent, con¬ 
verted their tails into steering-gear. A 

commonplace bird, like a sparrow, scarcely 
requires this except as a break when in the 
act of alighting ; but to 
those birds with which 
flight is an art and an 
accomplishment, an 

expansive forked or 

rounded tail (there are 
two patents) is indis¬ 
pensable. We have 
shot almost all the birds 
of this sort in our own 
country, and must travel 
if we would enjoy that 
enchanting sight—a 
pair of eagles or a party 
of kites gone aloft for a 
sail when the wind is 
rising, like skaters to a 
pond when the ice is 
bearing. For an hour on end, in restful ease 
or swift joy, they trace ever - varying circles 
and spirals against the dark storm-cloud, now 
rising, now falling, turning and reversing, but 
never once flapping their widespread pinions. 

How is it done ? How does the Shamrock 
sail ? Watch, and you will see. When the 
wind is behind, each stiff quill at the end of 
the wing stands out by itself and is caught 
and driven by the blast ; but as the bird 
turns round to face the gale, they all close up 
and form a continuous mainsail, close-hauled. 
And all the while the expanded tail is in play, 
dipping first at one side and then at the other, 
and turning the trim craft with easy grace “as 
the governor listeth.” 

Besides ground birds, like the quail, there 
are some eccentrics, such as Jenny Wren, 
which have despised their tails, and there are 
specialists also which require them for other 

Vol. xxxvt.—72. 


purposes than flying. The woodpecker’s tail 
is quite useless as a rudder, for he is a wood¬ 
man and has altered and adapted it for a 
portable stool to rest against as he plies his 
axe. 

But that man must be very blind to the 
place which birds have taken in the progress 
of civilization who can suppose it possible 
that they should think only of utility in such 
a question as the disposal of their tails. It 
is a common notion among those who have 
acquired some smattering of the theory of 
evolution that fishes developed into reptiles, 
reptiles into birds, and birds into beasts ; but 
this is as wrong as it could be. Whatever 
the genealogy of the beasts may be, they 
certainly were not evolved from birds, and 
are in many respects not above them but 
below them. These two are independent 
branches of the tree of living forms, as 
the Greeks and Romans were branches of 


the stock of Japheth. The beasts may 
stand for the conquering Romans if you 
like, but the birds are the Greeks, and 
have advanced far beyond them in all 
emotional and artistic sensibility. They 
worship in the temple of music and beauty. 
And, like ourselves, they have found no 
subject so worthy of the highest efforts of art 
as their own dress. But the clothing of the 
body must conform more or less to the figure, 
and so, for a field in which invention and 
fancy may sport untrammelled, a lady turns 
to her hat and a bird to its tail. And 
by both, with equal heroism, every con¬ 
sideration of mere comfort, convenience, 
health, or safety is swept aside in obedience 
to the higher aim. Is this only a flippant 
jocularity, or is there here in very truth 
some profound law of the mind revealing 
itself in spheres', seemingly so disconnected? 
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Look at a peacock. Its train, by the 
way, is a false tail, like the chignon of 
twenty years ago, or the fringe of the present 
day; the true tail is under it, and serves no 
purpose but to support it. Now the peacock 
lives'on the ground, among scrub and brush¬ 
wood, haunted by jackals and wild cats. 
They, like soldiers in khaki, reconnoitre him 
in a uniform expressly designed to elude the 
eye, but he flaunts a flag resplendent with 
green and gold. And when his one chance 
of life lies in springing nimbly from the 
ground and committing himself to his strong 
wings, he must lift and carry this ponderous 
paraphernalia with him. And the terrible 
Bonelli’s eagle is soaring above, But all 
is risked proudly for the sake of the morn¬ 
ing hour in the glade where the ladies 
assemble. And the peacock is only one of 
many. Not to mention the lyre bird, the 
Argus pheasant, the bird of paradise, and 
other splendid examples, there are common 
dicky birds which point the moral and adorn 
the tail as emphatically. 

If the tail is a rudder, where should you 
look to find it in its most simple and efficient 
form but among the flycatchers, which make 
their living by aerial acrobatics after flies? 
Yet this family seems to be peculiarly prone 
to the vanity of a stylish tail. The paradise 



“ A RLACKS1HU AND A SsfAHI ING—T» K OKE I.IETS ITS 


drongo, has the two side feathers extended 
beyond the rest for nearly a foot, and as thin 
as wires, expanding into a blade at the ends* 
I have seen nothing in ladies 1 hats more 
preposterous. It is vain to object that there 
can be no proper comparison between tails 
and hats because the woman chooses her 
own hat while the bird has to wear what 
Nature has given it. I know that, but the 
contention is utterly superficial. What 
choice has a woman as to the style of her 
hat ? Fashion prescribes for her, and Nature 
for the birds; that is all the difference. No 
doubt she acquiesces when theoretically she 
might rebel. The bird cannot rebel, but does 
it not acquiesce? Does a lyre bird submit to 
its tail—wear it under protest, so to speak? 
Believe me, every bird that has an aesthetic 
tail knows the fact, and tries to live up to it. 
We may push the argument even further, for 
the motmot of Brazil is not content with a 
ready-made tail, but actually strips the web 
off the two long side feathers with its own 
beak, except a little patch at the end, so as 
to get the pattern which Nature, if one must 
use the phrase, gave to the racket-tailed 
drongo. A specimen is exhibited in the hall 
of the South Kensington Museum, In this 
connection I may also say that the shape or 
colour of a tail is not everything. An obser- 



5J£JRTSi t WHILE THt£ OTHER WEARS A WALKING DRESS,' 1 


flycatcher flutters two streamers a foot long, 
like white ribbons, behind it. The fantail 
could hide behind its own fan. The bee-eater 
has the two central feathers prolonged and 
pointed. The drongos, which are flycatchers 
in habit, wear their tails very long and deeply 
forked ; and one of them, the racket-tailed 


vant eye may find much to note in the wearing 
of them* There is a stylish way of carrying 
a tail and a slovenly way, and there are 
coquettish arts for the display of recherche 
tails. A blackbird and a starling are both 
tidy birds, and both walk much on the ground, 
but the one iif^p, iff skirts, while the other, 
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more practical and less fashionable, wears a 
walking dress and saves itself trouble. 

This line of observation leads to a higher, 
and,reveals the most important purpose that 
tails have served in the economy of beast, 
bird, and reptile, and, perhaps, even cold¬ 


are fixed on the unsuspecting victim, every 
muscle of the legs is tense, like a bent bow 
ready to speed the arrow on its way. But 
see, the excitement with which the whole 
body is charged cannot be wholly restrained, 
and oozes out at the point of the tail. Every 
emotion and passion takes this course. 
The happy kid wags its tail as it runs 
to its mother, the donkey when it has 
executed a successful bray, and the 
dog when it sees its master. At the 



THE EXCITEMENT WITH WHICH THE WHOLE BODY IS CHARGED CANNOT BE WHOLLY RESTRAINED, AND OOZES 

OUT AT THE POINT OP THE TAIL." 


blooded fish. Before the godlike counte¬ 
nance of man appeared on the earth, with its 
contractile forehead and erectile eyebrows, 
the answering light of the eye, the expansive 
nostrils, and subtilely mobile lips ; before that 
the tail was the prime vehicle of emotion 
and safety - valve of passion. It is a 
great truth, too often buried in these days 
under rubbish of materialistic theories, that 
some way of self-manifestation is a supreme 
necessity of all sentient life. From the hot 
centre of thought and feeling the currents 
rush along the nervous ways and pervade 


sight of a rival the dog holds its tail up stiffly, 
unless, indeed, the rival is a bigger dog than 
itself, in which case the index goes down 
quickly between the legs. An elated horse 
elevates its tail, and so does a duck in the 
same mood. A lizard preparing to fight 
another lizard 

Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail, 
and the raging lion of fiction lashes its sides 
with the same nervous instrument. 

It would be tedious to dwell on the pretty 
part which the tail plays in the courtships of 
sparrows and pigeons, or on the sprightly 
attitudes by which birds 
of all sorts let off their 
spirits when shower and 
sunshine have overfilled 
their hearts with glad¬ 
ness. But birds twitch 
their tails constantly, 
without meaning any¬ 
thing by it. The cease¬ 
less wagging of a wag¬ 
tail is a mere habit of 
cheerfulness, like the 
twirling of her thumbs 
by an idle Scotch- 



“at th* sight op a rival the dog 

HOLDS ITS TAIL UP STIFFLY, UNLESS— 


the whole frame, seeking an 
outlet. But many passages 
are barred by duty, or fear, 
or eager purpose. A strong 
gust of passion may burst 
all barriers and force its way 
out at every point, but 
gentler currents flow along 
the lines of least resistance 
and find the idle tail. I do 
not know a better illustration 
of this than a cat watching 
a mouse. The ears are 
pricked forward, the eyes 



THE RIVAL IS A BIGGER DOG THAN ITSELF, IN WHICH CASE THE INDEX 
COES DOWN QUICKLY LEGS.” 
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woman. The long tail is there and some¬ 
thing must be done with it. Look at the 
embarrassment which a nervous young man 
shows about the disposal of his hands ; how 
he thrusts them into his trouser pockets, 
hangs them by their thumbs from the arm¬ 
holes of his waistcoat, or gives them a 
walking-stick to play with. I like to imagine 
what such a fellow would do with a long tail 
if he had it—how he would wind it round 
each leg in turn, rub up his back hair, and 
describe figures on the floor, but no animal 
so self-conscious as man could bear up long 
under the nervous strain of having to think 


tion of security and importance as the chosen 
companion of man, so dreaded by all its kith 
and kin. The tail went up at once anti 
stayed there j when it could go no higher, it 
curled over. But promotion breeds conceit 


"™ (.Oat AND ITS PDREFATIIPRS WERE FERT AS KIDS 
and INSOLENT WHEN THEM* Li b A li Ub GB*W/ J 


continually of its tail* It would die young 
and the race would become extinct. Perhaps 
it did* 

A final word on the conclusion of the 
whole matter, for these reflections have a 
moral. As habit becomes character, so 
expression hardens into feature. The tail 
of a sheep grows downwards, but that of a 
goat upwards, and this is the only infallible 
outward mark of distinction between the two 
animals. But it is the permanent record of 
a long history. The sheep was never any¬ 
thing but sheepish; the goat and its fore¬ 
fathers were pert as kids and insolent when 
their beards grew. It is useless to inquire 
why insolence should express itself by an 
upturned tail until someone can advance a 
reason why it should express itself in another 
way. For proof of the fact you need go no 
farther than your own dogs. The ancestral 
wolf, or jackal, 
hunting and light¬ 
ing, fearing and 
hoping, showed 
every changing 
mood by the i>ose 
of its tail; but a 
change came 
when it acquired 
an assured posi- 


only in base natures. The greyhound is a 
gentleman, respectful and self respecting, and 
it show T s that by the very carriage of its tail 
Only a snob at heart, petted and pampered 
for many generations, could have produced 
that perfect incarnation of smug self-satisfac¬ 
tion, the pug. Let us take the lesson home. 
The thoughts on which we let our minds 
dwell, and the sentiments that we harbour in 
our hearts, are the chisels with which we are 
carving out our faces and those of our 
children's children. 
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By OLIVIA ROY. 


T was eight o’clock. She had 
left the shop behind her. For 
a few hours at least that terrible 
little ball, incessantly rolling 
on its overhead railway, and 
dropping with a click into the 
socket prepared for it in the little glass cage 
in which she sat, would cease from troubling. 
For that day she had done with receiving 
cash, returning change, and entering up the 
receipts for the Oxford Street emporium. 
How she hated that dull work—the ever¬ 
lasting figuring as she sat enthroned on her 
high stool at an inky desk ! The only con¬ 
solation was that she did overlook the shop. 
A new or fussy customer brought a little 
relief now and then; but, in the main, a 
drapery store of the cheaper kind is not the 
sort of thing which gives colour to life, 
especially that of a pretty young girl of 
eighteen. 

Ethel Brown turned out of the glare of 
the Oxford Street lamps and trudged on over 
the hard pavement towards the place of 
tryst with her young man. The corners of 
her peony mouth drooped weakly at her 
dismal thoughts. It was too bad. Every 
day she saw customers spend golden sove¬ 
reigns on finery, while she had not even 
the wherewithal to make herself decently 
attractive to the one man in all the 
world to her—Laurence Randolph ! She 
always sighed softly when she whispered 
that name to herself; it was such a lovely 
name. And he was so handsome. He had 
told her he loved her and that one day 
they would be married. They had been 
courting nearly two years now, but marriage 
seemed still a thing in the far, far future. 
And lately he had been full of thought—self- 
engrossed, and, yes, sometimes almost 
indifferent. But she must keep him, some¬ 
how. That was her fixed idea as she 
walked on listlessly until she came to a 
spot in Shaftesbury Avenue, where, a few 
yards from her trysting-place, she had halted 
for just a few moments every night for the 
past week. 

It was a bourgeois French milliner’s, and 
it kept its door open and its window dazzling 
with electric light long after the more sedate 


shops had closed. Behind the glass, gaudy 
hats asserted themselves to be direct from 
Paris. Hats of all colours and makes— 
velvet, feathers, lace, and fur—all very gay, 
and in a style quite different from British 
hats — and utterly fascinating. But to 
one hat—one only—standing above all the 
others, on the highest stand in the centre of 
the window, Ethel’s big blue eyes were always 
drawn, as if by a magnet. The girl of eighteen 
could never drag herself away from it under 
five minutes’ gazing; it seemed to have some 
curious, inevitable, hypnotic influence over 
her—like fate. 

It was a hat “ mystic, wonderful.” That 
is, to the eye of the little Devonshire maid, so 
weary of her sordid London shop-work. On 
straw, dyed emerald green and arranged like 
a nest, a grey cushat dove spread its pinions. 
Somehow the bird reminded her of home. 
But the whole was tricked out with simply 
lovely rose-coloured velvet ribbons, designed 
so as to droop behind in festoon, over the 
hair of the wearer. Chiefest of all, the beak 
of the bird held a tiny sprig of heliotrope, 
which every person properly educated in the 
language of flowers as set forth by Sunny 
Scraps must know means, “ I love you.” 

This chefcTauvre of millinery was ticketed 
in large lettering :— 

“ Le Dernier Cri ! ” 

“ Halloa, Ethel ! ” A young man threw 
his arm around her. “ Hat-gazing as usual! ” 

She nestled against him—and the world 
seemed to her a pleasant place again. 

“ Good evening, Laurence.” 

“ If you’ll come away from this glare I’ll 
say * Good evening ’ in proper style.” 

Laurence Randolph was a typical young 
City clerk, of medium height, and rather 
weedy-looking. But his pleasant, clean¬ 
shaven face was attractive. He was neatly 
dressed in dark blue clothes, which were 
always well brushed, if often benzined; and 
if his collar had not been just a trifle too 
high, and his cuffs just a trifle too much in 
evidence, he might, in the gloaming, have 
easily passed for a gentleman. 

To Ethel Brown he seemed the greatest 
gentleman in the land. This was as it should 

b e - Original from 
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“HALLOA, ItlHBt. I HAT-GA2lNti AS UbUAL ! d 


“One moment, dear." She smiled affec¬ 
tionately up at him. “ I want you to look 
here. What does that mean?” She pointed 
to the ticket attached to the hat, “You 
learnt French at the Polytechnic," 

41 Rather! Let’s see. Ler durnear cry. 
Iyer’s the* durnear’s last—blowed if I know 
what cri is—why, of course, u’s the same, 
cri stands for cry. Heaps of French words 
are the same as English really, It's easy 
when you know-.” 

Ethel Brown’s pretty eyebrows puckered. 


“ The Last Cry ! Can’t see it. I shouldn’t 
think you'd ever want to cry first or last with 
a hat like that. French people are funny. 
Isn't it lovely, Laurence?” 

“ It is a ripper; suit you to a tick. Come 
along, Ethel ; I can only walk with you lo 
your aunt's. I can't come in to-night/ 1 
“Not come in?” she asked, anxiously* as 
they walked along. “ But to night is Friday ; 
you always come in Fridays.” 

“ Fve a chap to see on business." His. 
eyes wandered from her anxious look. 
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“ Last week, too,” she said, reproachfully. 
“ Two evenings last week you disappointed 
me. 

“ A chap must have a few evenings to 
himself,” he returned, a little sharply. They 
were passing the darkish corner by the 
second-hand clothing shop where a kiss was 
usually exchanged. To-night the kiss was 
passed too. 

The girl was so busy with her uneasy feel¬ 
ings she did not notice it. 

“ I don’t see why,” she replied, inju¬ 
diciously. 

“ There’s a good deal you don’t see, my 
dear.” He smiled good-naturedly, and gave 
the arm he was hugging a pleasant pressure. 
“ Come along, be cheerful; don’t start 
nagging.” 

But her evil genius would not allow the 
matter to rest there. 

“ Nagging ! ” she cried, with asperity. “ I 
like that.” 

“ Wish I did,” he returned. 

“ I suppose I have a right to object to you 
spending your evenings away from me ? ” 
She was getting angry. He looked quickly 
at her—sideways. But her profile was very 
pretty; the words that had come bubbling 
uppermost were discreetly relegated by him 
to the background—for the present. 

“ I’ve spoilt you, Ethel,” he said, quietly. 
“ Most fellows spend a good many evenings 
away from their young ladies. I don’t think 
you realize that.” 

“ No, I don’t,” she answered. “ If a fellow 
loves a girl he wouldn’t want to be always 
not wanting to see her.” Her temper was 
getting the better of her gift of expression. 

“ Always ! That’s good. Why, it’s only 
this last month that I haven’t seen you most 
evenings.” 

“ That’s it. It is only this last month 
that—that there has been a difference. Two 
evenings last week you put me off; one 
evening the week before that; two the week 
before that—I should just like to know where 
all these evenings have been spent ? ” 

He stared ahead, and a conscious, uneasy 
look attacked his features. 

“ Would you ? ’’ he said, lamely. 

“Yes, I should,” she retorted, angrily. 

“ If you’re going to begin that sort of thing 

before we are married-” he began, now 

thoroughly roused. 

“ I’m not—if I can trust you.” 

“ Then you mean you don’t trust me-” 

He suddenly let go her arm. 

She felt a shiver all down her spine. 

“I—I don’t say that. I-Are you 


going to meet me to-morrow ? ” All the 
natural sweetness of her voice had taken unto 
itself wings. 

“ No, I can’t to-morrow.” His angry tone 
answered hers with compound interest. “ I 
told you a week ago I was engaged on 
Saturday.” 

They stepped into the glare and bustle of 
Piccadilly Circus. She suddenly felt very 
hopeless — quite stunned. He had never 
before spoken in that tone to her. 

“ Is it another girl ? ” she asked, in a 
savage tone. 

“ Don’t be a fool,” he returned. 

“ If you’ve an engagement don’t trouble 
to come any farther.” She almost shouted 
in her rage. Self-control was lost. “ I dare 
say I can find someone to walk with to¬ 
morrow night.” She bounced from his side 
and into the whirl of the Circus, recklessly 
unheeding the traffic. A merciful Providence, 
in the shape of a stalwart policeman, inter¬ 
cepted and conducted her by the arm in 
safety to the farther side. 

“ You little fool,” said the Law, as it gave 
the thin arm a squeeze—she was a pretty girl; 
“you might have been killed.” 

“ Shouldn’t care! ” she retorted, ungrate¬ 
fully, and, wrenching herself away, darted off 
into the comparative darkness of a street 
beyond. 

For five seconds she ran fast, then pulled 
up and looked around. No; Laurence 
wasn’t following her after all. 

Twice that evening she had been called 
a fool. She gradually began to realize that 
she was one in reality. 

Reaction was setting in. She had not 
made enough allowance for Laurence, her 
sore heart told her. Young men must have 
freedom ; after all, it might be a man he was 
going to see to-night — his engagement to¬ 
morrow might not be with any girl. But 
even if it were she must fight for her rights— 
one big fight—before she surrendered to him. 
It was her dress that was at fault. She didn’t 
dress well enough for- a smart young fellow 
like Laurence. It must be altered—but how? 
Wild schemes tore through her distracted 
little brain, to be instantly dismissed—with a 
caution. That hat! If only now she could 
get that hat! It would make all the difference 
to her appearance. She would look smart at 
once. She had already saved seven shillings 
and sixpence towards it, but there seemed no 
prospect of further saving at present, and 
seventeen shillings and sixpence was the 
sum demanded for this treasure. Only ten 
shillings! At ppinute “ Le Dernier 
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Cri ” might make its exit from the window. 
Every night had she palpitated with fear lest 
she should see it gone. It was a marvel to 
her it had stayed so long on its tall stand— 
like a dove resting in its flight—why someone 
in such a neighbourhood had not snapped 
it up was incomprehensible. 

And thus she pondered all the way to 
Westminster Bridge Road, in which salubrious 
neighbourhood she made her home with her 
Aunt Maria, her mother’s sister. Aunt Maria 
was a stay-maker by profession, and had at one 
time a good connection ; but she was getting 
old, and the fashion for machine work and 
the entrancing advertisements of the A.S.S. 
class of corset, displayed with royal profusion 
to the public gaze, had worked havoc with 
little private Arms such as hers. She still did 
a little work for out-of-date houses; a few out- 
of-date, rotund ladies still patronized her; 
but times were very bad. 

Aunt Maria had taken charge of Ethel 
when her mother died in that far-away 
Devon hamlet. She had eventually secured 
for her the respectable, if dull, position of 
cashier in a London shop. Ethel had been 
enraptured at the prospect. She had begun 
with a salary of a few shillings a week and a 
scanty midday meal —neither, so far, had 
much increased. 

“You look tired, child,” said her aunt, 
glancing up from her stiff - white work as the 
young girl entered the poor, tidy room on 
the ground floor of the poor, untidy house. 

“ I’m dead tired, aunt.” 

“Where’s Laurence?” 

“ He’s gone to see a friend to-night—a 
man," she added, hastily. 

“ Well, I didn’t expect it would be a girl,” 
smiled the pale woman, jerking her spectacles 
on her nose. “ Laurence isn’t that sort.” 

“You are sure of that, auntie?” The 
tone was a little too eager. Aunt Maria 
looked sharply at her niece. For one 
moment she actually ceased working. The 
bright little steel needle rested in the yellow 
glow of the lamp-light. 

“ Laurence is all right,” she said, with 
rough kindness, “ if you don’t play the fool 
with him.” 

Tears of pure relief sprang to the girl’s 
eyes. That was the third time she had been 
called a fool to night; so it must be true. 
Yes, it was evidently all her fault that 
Laurence was behaving as he was. She 
didn’t mind being a fool so long as Laurence 
was true to her. And, besides, she’d now 
take good care not to be a fool any more. 
If only she could buy that hat ! 


“Greene’s have paid me the thirty shillings,” 
said her aunt. “ I was beginning to get 
anxious, I can tell you.” 

“That’s good,” said Ethel, indifferently, 
her thoughts in Shaftesbury Avenue. 

“I want you to do a little shopping, Ethel,” 
said Aunt Maria. “There’s tea and butter 
and cheese wanted, and—I should like a bit 
of sausage for supper to-night—I didn’t 
trouble much about dinner, I—but perhaps 
you’re too tired to go out again, child ? ” 

The girl turned quickly to her. “ No, no,” 
she replied. “You ought to have your 
proper meals, aunt. Wait till I’m married, 
dear; you shall have all you want then.” 

The aunt sighed in reply. 

“ There, you’re hungry,” said the girl; “ let 
me run to the corner.” 

“You’ll lind half a sovereign on the 
mantel-” 

“ Half a sovereign ? ” echoed Ethel. Her 
brows contracted. “ Half a sovereign 1 ” she 
repeated, thoughtfully. 

“ Yes, you must change that. I’ve put the 
other sovereign safely away. I wish now I 
worked for some regular firm and was paid 
once a week. You know so much better 
where you are. I thought I could do better 
working on my own account; I see my 
mistake now.” 

Ethel walked to the mantelpiece and took 
up the money. 

“ Sha’n’t be a minute,” she said, and she 
ran quickly from the room. 

As she hurried along she looked at the 
half-sovereign. How tragic life was ! Here 
was the very money she wanted. 

Just half a sovereign. She looked hard 
at the coin. Why, how funny; this was a 
sovereign. Ah, she understood ! Her aunt 
had locked away the half-sovereign by mistake 
for the sovereign. Her eyes were not what 
they were. 

A quick flush came to her cheek. 

“ If I only dared,” she thought; “ 1 could 
put it back by degrees. She will only expect 
change for ten shillings.” 

“ But if,” said her conscience, “ she should 
discover it before you have time to save it 
and put it back ! It would scare her out of her 
wits if she thought she had lost ten shillings. 
She won’t be paid again for some time.” 

“ But I shall be able to put it back, and— 
and I do want that hat—oh, how I want that 
hat—‘The Last Cry’—I—I ” 

Saturday. They were liberated from the 
shop at two o’clock on Saturday. Ethel had 
scampered straight )c Shaftesbury Avenue. 
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“'it IS WAVISSANTI', $PAK b. THli $A TIN-CLAD MILLINER. 


“It is ravissante f mademoiselle/ 7 spake the 
satin-clad milliner. Her sleek, black hair was 
extravagantly coiffured, her smile was very 
engaging. “It suit you boutiful” 

Ethel was inclined to agree with her. " Le 
Dernier Cri ,J had fulfilled even her great 
expectations. 

She paid the price of vanity, and, with a 
brandmew box swinging on her arm, hastened 
towards home. She had secured her prize. 
She was in high spirits. She had determined 
to put away all remorse, for, after all, was it 
not her own aunt from whom she had 
“borrowed 11 —the word stuck rather. To-day, 
pay-day, she could manage to put away a 
couple of shillings — and if the worst came 
she could confess—her aunt was a woman 
and would understand. But last night she 
had sent a curt little note to Laurence, 
saying, “ Meet me as usual on Sunday ; I 
must see you.” The reply would, according 
to precedent, be awaiting her when she 
got home. 

Vol XKJEVL— 73. 


How the hat suited her ! She had no idea 
she was such a pretty girl. Thank goodness, 
her best dress was not so very shabby, but 
with a hat like that the dress really didn’t 
matter. What a difference clothes made to 
one! She now really scarcely wondered at 
the tales she had heard. She stood now 
carefully awaiting her chance to get across 
Piccadilly Circus. There was no rushing 
to-day. 

“ No one shall call me a fool to-day,” she 
smiled to herself. “ My days of foolery 
are over." 

Poor little fool! 

Her thoughts were now all with Laurence. 
If he was up to any little larks with any other 
girl she would soon win him back. He could 
not fail to appreciate her as she would look 
to-morrow. She glanced dreamingly up at 
an omnibus which was preventing her from 
getting across the road, when, as if in answer 
to her concentrated thoughts, behold their 
object suddenly materialized. 
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There sat Laurence Randolph on the front 
seat—and a girl beside him. His arm was 
around her, resting on the back of the seat. 
Oh, shameless ! 

He did not see Ethel; indeed, he seemed 
too engrossed with his companion to heed 
anything. Leaning forward, he was talking 
quickly, earnestly to her. 

Involuntarily she gazed down at the band- 
box—that was now her sheet-anchor. Yet 
her heart sank pitifully as she hastened home. 

A buoyant moment of hope came as she 
saw the expected letter on the mantelpiece 
in the little dingy room. She tore at the 
envelope and read, her heart in her mouth. 
His answer was curt too. “ I will meet you 
as usual to-morrow.” 

She had still a chance, then ; her fight 
would begin to-morrow. 

There is no time in life when human 
beings feel so acutely as in early youth. 
When Ethel reached the little bedroom she 
shared with her aunt, she flung herself on her 
knees at her bedside and called wildly on 
her dead mother. There was no denying 
that Ethel was emotional. Little wonder, 
fed as was her mind on cheap fiction, and 
her anaemic body starved upon indifferent 
food. Seeing her lover’s arm actually around 
another, and on a public vehicle, seemed so 
cruel. To-morrow was her one ray of hope. 

It came. Ethel stood in front of the little 
looking-glass decked in her best. With her 
new hat daintily poised upon her fluffy, fair 
hair, she felt that she was good to look upon. 

She realized that she was really very pretty, 
with her mass of fair hair, large blue eyes, 
regular little nose, and that delicious demure 
droop at the comers of the mouth. That 
droop she judged to be really killing; so 
many of the actresses seemed to have it. 
True, one of her shopmates had once called 
her “ a dying duck in a thunderstorm ” ; but 
that was mere jealousy. 

At eight Ethel was to meet I^aurence. 
Their Sunday trysting-place was Cleopatra’s 
Needle, on the Embankment. After the 
meet and the kiss they usually went into the 
gardens between Charing Cross and the Hotel 
Cecil, and sat there, edging close together, 
until it grew dark, listening to the band. It 
had always been so sweet—so very sweet. 

Eight o’clock found Ethel at the ancient 
obelisk of the Egyptian Queen. 

With an unpleasant tremor she saw 
Laurence was not there. She walked on 
a few steps, then back again, so anxious 
was she to see if he was coming in the 
distance. He wasn’t. 

Digitized bytiOOQie 
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She decided, for luck, to walk on without 
looking towards the way it was his habit to 
come. She would walk that way for some 
minutes, then turn, and surely—oh, surely 
—he would be coming towards her. 

The quarter chime came pealing out from 
Big Ben. She began to take a short sentry- 
walk up and down the pavement. A passer¬ 
by looked hard at her. Indeed, save for the 
hat, she was a pretty enough picture. Half¬ 
past eight came to her, booming through the 
air. She could stand being stared at no 
longer ; so she went down the steps by the 
Sphinxes—it was quite isolated there—and 
gazed at the tide churning at her feet; it was 
just on the ebb. 

A quarter to nine came. Her very soul 
sickened. 

By this time the whole world had changed 
for her. Hoping against hope, she had believed 
he would come—until now. Mere child as 
she was, she grew almost physically sick to 
think that he should play her false. And 
for the sake of this meeting, that was to bring 
him again to her feet, she had become—a 
thief! Yes, call it by what name she would, 
she was a thief. Oh, the horror—the horror 
of it! And it was all for no good. She was 
so weary ; so ashamed—so weary. The hat 
felt so heavy ; it seemed weighing her down. 
She sat on the steps by the water and buried 
her tear-stained face in her hands. Hidden 
by the parapet from the people who passed 
upon the pavement, she was all alone; and 
it was growing dark around her—dark as in 
the depths of her soul. 

The evening September breeze, frolicking 
down the river, did not cool her feverish 
feeling. Its gusts were annoying; they dis¬ 
arranged her carefully fluffed-out hair and 
lifted her hat above it once or twice, making 
it gape above her head, like an oyster opening. 
She was not angry; her feeling was too far 
gone for that. She had lost her lover ! The 
very bottom had dropped out of her little 
world. 

Quite suddenly a violent gust of wind 
caught the hat; she started up. It was blown 
right off her head ; it danced with its velvet 
ribbons in the air before her like a goblin. 
Out went her hand to clutch it. She lost her 
balance. With a piercing cry she fell from 
the steps into the black water. The em¬ 
bracing tide caught her to its bosom, hugged 
her tight, and dragged her down. 

“ Stand back ! ” shouted policeman E 34 . 
“ A woman in the water.” He blew several 
shrill whistles. ;: , rigina| frQnl 
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‘SHI£ SAT ON THE STftHS liV THE WATER AND ISUttEfclJ HHH 

IN HER HANDS*'' 


“Stand back, you, there!” the policeman 
cried to the crowd, and roughly shoved a 
man aside 

“But I'm a swimmer—a good swimmer, 
mister*” The man was already on the 
parapet of the Embankment. 

“We don’t want two of you* The boat’ll 
be here in a moment.” 

A spanking splash, and the onlookers 
thrilled as they saw him strike out with 
steady, vigorous strokes. 


“ It’s a girl! ,J shouted 
the crowd* " A young 
girl ! ” cried the women, 
as the head rose in the 
flickering moonlit ripples* 
From the parted lips 
came a faint, plaintive cry 
—less loud than a gull’s 
upon the water—a curious 
cry, not for help, hut—of 
resignation* 

“ Hurry, man, hurry ! " 
cried the policeman; his 
tone now was quite un- 
official. “ Get her — the 
boat's coming 1 ” 

“Hurry, man, hurry!” 
roared the men to the 
swimmer, in a frenzy of 
impotence. 

But Laurence Randolph 
needed no urging, He had 
seen that face. Many 
things were now clear to 
the young clerk as he 
struck boldly out And as 
the girl was disappearing 
beneath the murky water, 
with a mighty effort he 
seized a scrap of garment. 
Then gradually he drew 
the body to him. 

“Ethel," he cried, 
hoarsely, “ I'm here ! ” 

A boat with splashing 
oars came leaping up to 
them* They were dragged 
inboard. The crowd 
cheered. 

" There's ’er ’at,” said a 
woman, pointing a skinny 
finger at “ Le Dernier 
Cri 51 from Paris. “ Looks 
like a bird in ’is nest” 

The cushat dove still 
held the sprig of heliotrope 
in its mouth, as it bobbed 
and ducked on the water* 
It floated on the tide towards Wapping. 

An hour later a lighterman thrust his boat 
hook into "The Last Cry,” He swopped it tc 
a barmaid in Bermondsey for a quart of beer. 

“ How much longer, aunt?” 

“Poor, dear boy!” Aunt Maria looked 
affectionately at Laurence Randolph. Two 
years had passed. Aunt Maria was needle- 
working as usual. But the brand - new 
garment was small, and soft, and lacy, 
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They were sitting in the front parlour of a 
new, cheaply‘furnished villa in an unfinished 
road, Peck ham way* 

“That doctor'll never come down,” he 
grumbled, starting to his feet, and striding 
up and down the tiny room. 

“ Think of something else. Tell me again 
of how you saved her. It's good to hear 
about that." 

“ Ah, that feeling I had that night. To 
think I should have had that feeling to turn 
up, so late as it was, at the Embankment, 
after all. It would have spoilt everything if 
I d left before the business was finally settled. 
If it hadn't been for sister Luce's husband 
lending me that two hundred pound s, it 
never could have come off. None of this "— 


he waved his hand with ill-concealed pride at 
the wondrous suite of Furniture. 

“I think you might have told her your plan.” 

“Supposing it hadn’t come off, the fat 
would have been in the fire. I knew Ethel.” 

“Still, Fm sorry—yet Fm not. She went 
through the muddy waters in more ways than 
one, poor girl, and came out a woman—a 
good, strong woman, now,” 

“God bless her! I wish that confounded 
doctor—- Aunt —-Aunt Maria ! — what’s 
that wretched kitten doing, mewing up¬ 
stairs ? ,J 

Aunt Maria held up a listening face and 
warning finger. A gentle smile illumined her 
worn face. 

“Your baby,” she said. “The First Cry.” 


Original from 
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By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 

Author of i( I'Ae Canterbury Puzzles, ami Other Curious P* obiemsP eh\ 


M r [ANY pastimes of great an¬ 
tiquity, like chess, have so 
developed and changed down 
thecenturies that their original 
inventors would scarcely recog 

--—J nise them. This is not the 

case with Tangrams, a recreation that appears 
to be at least four thousand years old, that 
has apparently never been dormant, and that 
has not been altered or “improved upon” 
since the Chinaman Tan first cut out the seven 
pieces shown in Diagram i. If you mark the 
point B P midway between A and C, on one 
side of a square of any size, and D, midway 
between C and E, on an adjoining side, the 
direction of the cuts is too obvious to need 
further explanation. Every design 
(except one) in this article is built up 
from the seven pieces of blackened 
cardboard, including everyone of the 
letters in the title. It will at once 
be understood that the possible 
combinations are infinite. 

It is probable that Tangrams were 
originally designed not as a pastime, 
but as a means of instruction, though how 
they were exactly employed is not now known. 
Professor Max Muller said that “the science 
of Tangrams gives evidence of a higher state 
of civilization than now exists in China/’ Mr. 
Sam "Loyd, of New York, who recently pub¬ 
lished a small book of very ingenious designs, 
possesses the manuscripts of the late Pro¬ 
fessor Challenor, who made a long and close 
study of the history of Tangrams. The pro¬ 
fessor records that there were originally seven 
books of Tangrams, compiled in China two 
thousand years before the Christian era. 
These books are so rare that, after forty years 5 
residence in the country, he only succeeded 
in seeing perfect copies of the first and 
seventh volumes, with fragments of the 
second. Portions of one of the books, 
printed in gold leaf upon parchment, were 


found in Peking by an English soldier and 
sold for three hundred pounds. 

A few' years ago a little book came into 
my possession, from the library of the late 
Lewis Carrol!, entitled “ The Fashionable 
Chinese Puzzle.” It contains three hundred 
and twenty-three Tangram designs, mostly 
nondescript geometrical figures, to be con¬ 
structed from the seven pieces. It was 
“ Published by J. and E. Wallis, 42, Skinner 
Street, and J. Wallis, Jun., Marine Library, 
Sidmouth” (South Devon). There is no 
date, but the following note fixes the time of 
publication pretty closely: “This ingenious 
contrivance has for some time past been the 
favourite amusement of the ex-Emperor 
Napoleon, who, being now in a debili¬ 
tated state and living very retired, 
passes many hours a day in thus 
exercising his patience and ingenuity.” 
The reader will find, as did the great 
exile, that much amusement, not 
wholly unins tractive, may be derived 
from forming the designs of others. 
He will find many of the illustrations 
to this article quite easy to build up, and 
some rather difficult Every picture may 
thus be regarded as a puzzle. 

But it is another pastime altogether to 
create new and original designs of a pictorial 
character, and it is my aim to show what 
extraordinary scope the Tangrams afford for 
producing pictures of real life—angular and 
often grotesque, it is true, but full of 
character. It is said that Gustave Do re 
“loved Tangrams,” and the grandfather of 
Mr, J. S. Sargent {John Singer, of Phila¬ 
delphia) compiled two books of designs that 
have descended to Mr. Loyd, whose mother 
was Mr. Singer's sister One wonders 
whether an early acquaintance with Tangrams 
may not have stimulated the imaginations of 
these two distinguished artists and helped 
them to develop a sense of design. I give 
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A RECUMBENT FIGURE. 



The. march hakr. 



THE HATTER, 


an example of a recum¬ 
bent figure (2) that is 
particularly graceful, and 
only needs some reduc¬ 
tion of its angularities to 
produce an entirely satis 
factory outline. 

As 1 have referred to the 
author of “Alice in Wonder- 
land/* I attempt designs of 
the March Hare {3) and the 
Hatter {4), I also give an 
attempt at Napoleon (5), and 
a very excellent Red Indian 
with his Squaw (6 and 7), from 
Mr, Loyd’s book, from whose 
pages I have selected other 
designs, here and there, in 
this article, in cases where they 
happened to be representations 
that one could scarcely hope to 
improve upon. 

Let us now try to illustrate 
“The House that Jack Built,*' 
This is the cock (8) that crowed 
in the morn, that woke the priest 
(9) all shaven and shorn, that 
married the man all tattered and 
tom (10), that kissed the maiden 
all forlorn (11), that milked the 
cow with the crumpled hom 
{i2) r that tossed the dog (*3), 
napoi-eqn. that worried the cat (14), that 

killed the rat {r5 
that are the malt 
(16), that lay in 
the house {17) 
that Jack built. 
As every picture 
is constructed 
with the same 
seven pieces, they 
6 *f are necessarily all 

a kEt3 Indian with ms squaw. of the same area, 

so that the cat is 
of the same size as the cow, and the mak is as 
big as the house that contained it. But it is T 
of course, always possible to correct this by 
using sets of Tangrams of varying dimensions. 
We will next attempt to produce illustra¬ 
tions to a simple story of Gretna Green. 
Once upon a time Edwin (t 8) and his true 
love Angelina (19) decided to elope and get 
married. So having met at eight (20) o'clock 
on the bridge (21), beneath which the fish 
(22) swam in the rising sun and the swan (23) 
sailed leisurely along, they drove as if for 
their lives to Gretna Green, Having safely 
arrived there, the old blacksmith (24) placed 




his hammer (25) on the anvil (26), and 
soon married the happy pair in the good old 
style. When the father (27) found that his 
daughter had fled he was in a great rage. 
Calling for his horse (28) and his pistol (29), 
and putting on a heavy coat over his shirt 
(^30) and a cap (31) on his head, he started 
in hot pursuit, scaring every chicken (32), 
goose (33), and pig (34} that he passed on 
his mad flight. But he was too late, and, 
like a sensible man, forgave the lovers, and 
seating himself in a chair (35) at the inn 
called for a pipe (36) and a mug of good ale 
(37), When the old man died, at a ripe age, 
Edwin and Angelina set up a tombstone {38} 
in affectionate memory of him and lived 
happily ever after. Now, here is a special 
puzzle. All the pictures illustrating this story 
can be formed "with the seven Tangrams, 
except one, which is quite impossible. Can 
you find out which one it is, by building 
them all in turn ? Or can you make a guess 
after careful inspection? You are not likely 
to do the latter successfully. I will give the 
answer next month. 


My next tale is a more modern one: 
“Belinda's Lovers." Lady Belinda was very 
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beautiful, but it was not entirely her fault : 
she inherited the sins of her forefathers. 
“ Why am I not as other women ? ” she 
would ask herself as she gazed at her fair 
features in the looking-glass (39), She had 
a charming country house (40), to which our 
artist has failed to do full justice. One day, 
when she was out walking (a thing she only 
did when the motor-car broke down), she was 
seen by one Ralph Wilton (41), a rising 
young portrait painter, who immediately fell 
in love with hen His portraits of a typical 
American (43), of a certain Turkish general 
(^3^ and particularly that of a Hebrew 
financier {44), were the talk of the town. 
His treatment of his subjects was very 
original, and although one critic said, ‘‘These 
people are not so black as they are painted, 11 
the majority agreed that his work had many 
excellent “points." Certainly there was no 
painter of his time that could hold a candle 
(45) to him. Although Ralph Wilton wore 
his hair short and paid his debts, Lady 
Belinda returned his affections, though not 
his presents. But one unlucky day he painted 


a portrait of herself (46), which she did not 
consider sufficiently flattering. The next 
time she met him she gathered up her skirts 
(47) and disdainfully bade him adieu. 

For a time Lady Belinda lived a retired 
life, devoting her time to her pet animals. 
First there was her cat (48), a sleek and 
beautiful creature that would eat out of 
her hands. Then she had a fine stork 
(49), and a tame duck {50) that used to 
run after her motor-car, and a pet rabbit (51) 
that would beg for lumps of sugar. She had 
ordered an ostrich (52) to be sent to her from 
South Africa, so that she might gather her 
own plumes, and an Australian friend had 
promised her a tame kangaroo (53), with 
pouch complete. But in time she found that 
these creatures did not satisfy the longings of 
her heart, and when she read of the increas¬ 
ing fame of Ralph Wilton she would sit and 
grow melancholy (54). On such occasions 
even the recitals by her phonograph (55) of 
music-hall ballads did not put her in good 
spirits. 

One day a, handsome man on horseback 
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(g6) came riding up the drive* It was Sir 
Reginald de Beaumont, an old friend of hers, 
who was once a great player of bridge, but 
who had for some years been in foreign parts 
hunting big game. How big, and what kind 
of game, nobody knew. He came frequently 
to see her, and at length fell, or rather placed 
himself, at her feet (58), and said, “Will you 
marry me, Belinda ?” or words to that effect. 
At first her ladyship turned away from him 
with haughty derision {57), but after awhile 
she consented to be his blushing bride* 
Shortly after this Sir Reginald went away 


for a cruise on his yacht (59), and while 
lying at anchor off the coast of Switzerland 
he became enamoured of a little Dutch girl 
(60), and, sad to say (for she was an estim¬ 
able young person), he married her. Though 
this did not improve Lady Belinda's opinion 
of bridge players and baronets, it was not 
her alleged heart that was affected, for she 
never really loved the faithless man. But it 
hurt her pride, and was therefore good for 
her ; it helped to make her character. She 
took train (61 and 62) to London and threw 
herself (whatever that may imply) more into 
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social life* One day, 
at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy Exhibition, she 
found herself (she 
had been lost in 
admiration) in the 
midst of an admiring 
crowd before a pic¬ 
ture. The subject was 
“A Monk at Prayer” 

(63). Referring to her 
catalogue, she discovered that it was the latest 
work of Ralph Wilton, the new R,A, The 
name brought back sad memories. Had she 
been hasty or unkind ? Should she forgive 
him, if she got the chance? Would he 
forgive her? As she turned to walk away 
she was suddenly face to face with-—yes, of 
course, the artist himself. He raised his hat 
and bowed (64)* 

By using several sets of Tangrams at the 
same time we may construct more ambitious 
pictures. I was advised by a friend not to 
send my picture, 11 A Game of Billiards” (65), 
to the Academy. He assured me that it 


back of the piano¬ 
forte is not howling : 
he is an appreciative 
listener. 

One remarkable 
thing about these 
Tangram pictures is 
that they suggest to 
the imagination such 
a lot that is not 
really there. Who, 
for example, can look for a few minutes at 
Lady Belinda (57) and the Dutch girl (60) 
without soon feeling the haughty expression 
in the one case and the arch look in the 
other? Then look again at the stork (49), 
and see how it is suggested to the mind that 
the leg is actually much more slender than 
any one of the pieces employed. It is really 
an optical illusion. Again, notice in the case 
of the yacht (59) how, by leaving that little 
angular point at the top, a complete mast 
is suggested. If you place your Tangrams 
together on white paper so that they do 
not quite touch one another, in some cases 




would not be accepted because “the judges 
are so hide-hound by convention." Perhaps 
he was right. The players are considering a 
very delicate stroke at the top of the table. 
Of course, the two men and the table are 
formed from three sets of Tangrams. My 
second picture is named “The 
Orchestra” (66), and it was 
designed for the decoration 
of a large hall of music. 

Here we have the conduc¬ 
tor, the pianist, the fat little 
cornet player, the left - handed 
player of the double-bass, whose 
attitude is life-like, though he 
does stand at an unusual distance 
from his instrument, and the 
drummer-boy, with his imposing 
music stand. The dog at the 



the effect is improved by the white lines; in 
other cases it is almost destroyed The monk 
(63) will be found to be greatly improved by 
these white lines. 

Finally, I give an example from the many 
curious paradoxes that one happens upon in 
manipulating Tangrams. 1 show 
designs of two dignified indivi¬ 
duals (67 and 68) who appear to 
be exactly alike, except for the 
fact that one has a foot and the 
other has not. Now, both of 
these figures are made from 
the same seven Tangrams. 
Where does the second man 
get his foot from ? I will ex 
plain the mystery next month in 
article describing some of 


an 
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By E. NESBIT, 


chapter XI. 

MAY BLOSSOM AND PEARLS. 

E should so like to see 
Richard Arden, wherever he 
is,” said Ed red, when they 
had called the Mouldiwarp 
up by some poetry that I 
haven't time to tell you. And 
the Mouldiwarp, by some magic that I 
haven't time to tell you about either, took 
them to him. And the first real thing which 
they perceived after the magic was music— 
the kind of music that makes you want to 
dance. And dance they did 

“What Is it? Why are we dancing?” 
Edred incautiously asked of the little girl 
whose hand—and not Elfrida’s—he found 
that his left hand was holding, The child 
laughed—just laughed, she did not answer. 
It was Elfrida who had his right hand, and 
her own right hand was clasped in that of 
a boy dressed in green. It was Cousin 
Richard, 

“Oh,” she said, with a note of glad recog¬ 
nition. “Ids you! Tm so glad! What is 
it ? Why are we dancing ? ” 

“Ids May-Day,” said Cousin Richard, 
“and the King is coming to look on at the 
revels, 1 ' 


“ What King?” she asked. 

“ Who but King H;irry ? ” he said. u King 
Harry and his new Queen, that but of late 
was the Lady Anna Roleyn." 

“I say, Dick,” said Edred, across his sister, 
“ I am jolly glad to see you again. We—-—” 
“Not now*” said Dick, earnestly; “not a 
word now. It is not safe. And besides— 
here comes the King ! ” 

The King came slowly on a great black 
horse, riding between the green trees. He 
himself wore white and green like the May- 
bushes, and so did the gracious lady riding 
beside him on a white horse, whose long 
tail almost swept the ground and whose long 
mane fluttered in the breeze like a tattered 
banner. 

“ l wish I didn’t know so much history,” 
gasped Elfrida, through the quick music. 

“Ifs dreadful to know T that her head’--” 

She broke off in obedience to an imperative 
twitch of Richard’s hand on hers, 

14 Don’t! ” he said. “ 1 have not to think. 
And I’ve heard that history’s all lies. Perhaps 
they’ll always be happy like they are now. 
The only way to enjoy the past is not to 
think of the future—the past's future, 1 
mean —and I’ve got something else to say to 


you presently," he added* rather sternly, 
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The ring broke up into an elaborate figure. 
The children found themselves fingering the 
coloured ribbons that hung from the Maypole 
which was the centre of their dance, twining, 
intertwining, handing on the streamers to 
other small, competent fingers. In and out, 
in and out—a most complicated dance. The 
King and Queen had reined up their horses 
and watched the play, well pleased. Suddenly 
the dance ended and the children, formed 
into line, were saluting the Royal onlookers. 

“A fair dance and footed right featly,” said 
the King in a great, jolly voice. “ Now get 
your wind, my merry men all, and give us a 
song for the honour of the May Queen and 
of my dear lady here.” 

But even while they were singing Elfrida 
was turning over in her mind the old ques¬ 
tion. Could anything they did have any 
effect on the past? It seemed impossible 
that it should not be so. If one could get a 
word alone with that happy, stately lady on the 
white horse, if one could warn her, could 
help somehow ! 

Somebody was pulling at her green skirt 
An old woman in a cap that fitted tightly and 
hid all her hair—an old woman who was 
saying, “ Go to her! go ! ” and pushing her 
forward. Someone else put a big bunch of 
wild flowers into her hand, and this person 
also pushed her forward. And forward she 
had to go, quite alone, the nosegay in her 
hand, across the open space of green sward 
under the eyes of several hundreds of people, 
all in their best clothes and all watching her. 

She went on till she came to the spot 
where the King and Queen were, and then 
she paused and dropped two curtsies, one to 
each of them. Then, quite without meaning 
to do it, she found herself saying :— 

May-Day ! May-Day ! 

This is the happy play day ! 

All the woods with flowers are gay, 

Lords and ladies, come and play ! 

Lords and ladies, rich and poor. 

Come to the wild woods’ open door ! 

Minds and yeomen, Queen and King, 

Come do honour to the Spring ! 

And join us in our merrymaking. 

And when she had said that she made two 
more nice little curtsies and handed up the 
flowers to the Queen. 

“ If we had known your Majesties’ pur¬ 
pose," said a tall, narrow-faced man in a long 
gown, “ your Majesties had had another than 
this rustic welcome.” 

“ Our purpose,” said the King, “ was to 
surprise you. The Earl of Arden, you say, 
is hence ? ” 

“His son and daughter are here to do 


homage to your Highness,” said the gowned 
man, and then Elfrida saw that Edred was 
beside her. 

“ Hither, lad,” said the King, and reach¬ 
ing down a hand caught Edred’s. “ Your 
foot on mine,” said His Majesty. “ So ! ” and 
he swung Edred up on to the saddle in front 
of him. Elfrida drew nearer to the white 
horse as the Queen beckoned her, and the 
Queen stooped low over her saddle to ask 
her name. Now was the moment that 
Elfrida had wished for; now was the chance, 
if ever, to warn the Queen. 

“ Elfrida Arden’s my name,” she said. 
“ Your Majesty, may I say something ? ” 

“ Say on,” said the Queen, raising fine eye¬ 
brows, but smiling too. 

“I want to warn you,”said Elfrida, quickly 
whispering, “and don't not pay attention 
because I’m only a little girl. I know. You 
may think I don’t know, but I do. I want 
to warn you-” 

“ Already once this morning I have been 
warned,” said the Queen. “ What croaking 
voices for May-Day ! ” 

“ Who warned you, your Majesty ? ” 

“ An old hag who came to my chamber in 
spite of my maids said she had a May charm 
to keep my looks and my lord’s*love.” 

“What was the charm?” Elfrida asked 
eagerly, forgetting to say “ Majesty ” again. 

“ It was quite simple,” said the Queen. 
*• I was to keep my looks and my love so 
long as I never dropped a kerchief. But if I 
dropped a kerchief I should lose more than 
my looks and my love; she said I should 
lose my head ”—the Queen laughed low— 
“ within certain days from the dropping of 
that kerchief—this head you see here.” She 
laughed again. 

“ Don’t, oh, don’t!" said Elfrida. “ Nine¬ 
teen days, that’s the warning—I do hope it’ll 
do some good. I do like you, dear Queen. 
You are so strong and splendid. I would 
wish to be like you when I grow up.” 

The Queen’s fine face looked troubled. 

“ Please Heaven, thou’lt be better than I,” 
she said, stooping lower still from her horse ; 
Elfrida standing on tip-toe, she kissed her. 

“ Oh, do be careful,” said Elfrida. “ Your 
darling head ! ” and the Queen kissed her 
again. 

Then a noise rather like bagpipes rose shrill 
and sudden, and the King cried, “ A merry 
tune that calls to the feet. Come, my sweet¬ 
ing, shall we tread a measure with the rest ? ” 
So down they came from their horses, King 
and Queen, and led the country dance. 

The King had sprung from his horse with 
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Edred in his arms, and now he and his sister 
drew back towards Cousin Richard, 

“ How pretty it all is ! " said Edred. “ I 
should like to stay here for ever.” 

11 If I were you," said Richard, very dis¬ 
agreeably indeed, “ I would not stay here an 
hour." 

“Why? Is it dangerous? Will they cut 
our heads off? ” 

“Not that I know of," said Cousin 
Richard, still thoroughly disagreeable* “ I 
wasn't thinking about your heads* There are 
more important things than your heads in the 
world, I should think-" 

“Not so very much more," said Elfrida, 
meekly-—“to us, I mean. And what are you 
so cross about? " 

“1 should have thought--Richard was 

beginning, when the old woman who told 
Elfrida to go forward with the nosegay of 
ceremony sidled up to them* 

“Into the 
woods, my chil¬ 
drens" she whis¬ 
pered, quickly— 

“ into the woods. 

In a moment the 
Queen will burst 
into tears, and the 
King will have 


scant kindness for those whose warnings have 
set his Queen to weeping,” 

They backed into the bushes, and the green 
leaves closed behind the four. 

“Quick!" said the witch; “this way." 
They followed her through the wood under 
oaks and yew trees, pressing through hazels 
and chestnuts to a path. 

“ Now run ! ” she said, and herself led the 
way nimbly enough for one of her great age. 
Their run brought them to a thinning of the 
wood—then out of it—on to the downs, 
whence they could see Arden Castle and its 
moat, and the sea. 

“ Now," the old woman said, “ mark well 
the spot where the moat stream rises. It is 
there that the smugglers' cave was, when Betty 
Lovell foretold the landing of the French." 

“Why,” said Edred and Elfrida, “you're 
the witch again ! You're Betty Lovell! " 

“ Who else?” said the old woman* “Now, 


* ‘ NOW KUW!' SRffc S.-AII> AN!> HEHSELF LED TUF WAV 
K IM HI. V ENGU<WnJ£N 1*1^1 rJPQdlffe GREAT AGE- 1 ' 
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call on the Mouldiwarp and hasten back to 
your own time. For the King will raise the 
country against the child who has made his 
sweeting to shed tears. And she will tell 
him, she keeps nothing from him, yet-” 

“She won’t tell him about the kerchief?” 

“She will, and when she drops it on that 
other May-Day at Greenwich he will remem¬ 
ber. Come, shall I call the Mouldiwarp, 
or will you ? ” 

“ You do,” said Elfrida. “ I say, Dicky, what 
did you mean ? Do tell us—there’s a dear ! ” 

Betty Lovell was tearing up the short turf 
in patches, and pulling the lumps of chalk 
from under it. “ Help me,” she cried, “or I 
sha’n’t be in time ! ” So they all helped. 

“ Couldn’t Dick go with us—if we have 
to go ?” said Elfrida, suddenly. 

“ No,” said Richard, “ I’m not going to— 
so there ! ” 

“ Why ? ” Elfrida gasped, tugging at a great 
piece of chalk. 

“ Because I sha’n’t.” 

“Then tell us what you meant, before the 
Mouldiwarp comes.” 

“You can’t,” said a little voice, “because 
it’s come now\” 

Everyone sat back on its heels, and 
watched where out of the earth the white 
Mouldiwarp was squeezing itself up, between 
two blocks of chalk, into the sunlight. 

“ Why, I hadn’t said any poetry,” said 
Elfrida. 

“ I hadn’t made the triangle or the arch,” 
said old Betty Lovell. “ Well, if ever I did ! ” 

“ I’ve been here,” said the mole, looking 
round with something astonishingly like a 
smile of triumph, “all the time. Why 
shouldn’t I go where I do please, now and 
again ? Why should I alius wait on your 
bidding, eh ? ” it asked, a little pettishly. 

“No reason at all,” said Elfrida, kindly; 
“and now, dear, dear Mouldiwarp, please 
take us away.” 

“ Here, come inside,” said the mole. 

“ Inside where ? ” said Edred. 

“ Inside my house.” 

And then, whether they all got smaller or 
whether the crack in the chalk got bigger 
they never quite knew, but they found them¬ 
selves walking into that crack one by one. 

And the chalk closed over them all. 

Then a sound like thunder shook the earth 
overhead. 

“ It’s only the King’s horses and the King’s 
men hunting after you,” said the Mouldiwarp. 
“ Now I’ll go and make a white clock for you 
to go home on. You set where you be, and 
don’t touch nothing till I be come back again.” 


“ Why,” said Richard, suddenly, “ don’t 
you go and look for your father ? ” 

“ Father’s dead, you know,” said Elfrida. 

“ How do you know ? You’ve been hunt¬ 
ing for the beastly treasure, and never even 
tried to go back to the time when he was 
alive—such a little time ago—and find out 
what really did happen to him.” 

“ I didn’t know we could," said Elfrida, 
choking. “ And even if we could it wouldn’t 
be right, would it ? Aunt Edith said he was 
in heaven. We couldn’t go there, you know. 
It isn’t like history—it’s quite different.” 

“ Well, then,” said Richard, “ I shall have 
to tell you. You know, I rather took a fancy 
to you two kids that Gunpowder Plot time ; 
and after you’d gone back to your own times 
I asked Betty Lovell who you were, and she 
said you were Lord Arden. So the next 
time I wanted to get away from—from where 
I was—I gave orders to be taken to Lord 
Arden. And it-” 

“ Come along, do, dears,” said the sudden 
voice of the Mouldiwarp. “The clocks all 
ready.” 

A soft light was pressing against their eyes 
—growing, growing. They saw now that they 
were in a great chalk cave—the smugglers’ 
cave, Edred had hardly a doubt. And in the 
middle of its floor of smooth sand was a great 
clock-face—figures and hands and all—made 
of softly gleaming pearls set in ivory. Light 
seemed to flow from this, and to be reflected 
back on it by the white chalk walls. It was 
the most beautiful piece of jeweller’s work 
that the children—or, I imagine, anyone else 
—had ever seen. 

“ Sit on the minute - hand,” said the 
Mouldiwarp, “and home you go.” 

“ You must come too,” said Elfrida, and 
Richard yielding, they all sat down on the 
minute-hand, and before the Mouldiwarp 
could say a word Edred called out, “Take 
us to where daddy is.” 

And the minute-hand of pearl and ivory 
began to move faster and faster and faster, 
till, if there had been anyone to look at it, it 
would have been invisible. 

But there wasn’t anyone to look at it, for 
the Mouldiwarp had leaped on to the hour- 
hand at the last moment, and was hanging 
on there by all its claws. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE FINDING OF THE TREASURE. 

“Shall I come along of you?” said the 
Mouldiwarp, when the clock stopped, and 
everyone said “Yes,” very earnestly. 

Then it wa\^d a white paw at Edred and 
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There was something about the moss, 
or about the fur coats or the fur gloves, 
that somehow made it seem easier and 
more natural to follow on all fours— 
and really their hands were quite as 
useful to walk on as their feet* They 
followed Richard through the forest till 
quite abruptly a great cliff rose in front 
of them, ending the forest* There was a 




P 


Ei THEY AU- SAT DOWN ON THK MJNUTE-NA\D." 


Elfrida, and at once they found themselves 
dressed in tight fitting white fur dresses. 
Their hands even wore fat, white fur gloves 
with tiger daws at the ends of the fingers. 
At the same moment the Mouldiwarp grew 
big, to the size of a very small Polar bear, 
while Cousin Richard suddenly assumed the 
proportions of a giant* 

They had stepped off the clock on to a carpet 
of thick moss. It was so soft to their feet 
that Edred and Elfrida wanted to feel it with 
their hands as well, so down they went on all 
fours* Then they longed to lie down and 
roll on it j they longed so much that they 
had to do it It was a delicious sensation, 
rolling in the soft moss* 

Cousin Richard, still very much too big, 
stood looking down on them and laughing. 

“This,” he said, ** is a first-class lark* 
Shall I carry you?' 1 he added politely, ad¬ 
dressing the Mould!warp, who, rather surpris¬ 
ingly, consented. 

41 Come on/ 1 he said to the children, and 
as he went they followed him. 


cleft in it; they saw the darkness of it rising 
above them as the moon came out from a 
cloud and shone full on the cliff's white face 
--and the face of the cliff and the shape of 
the cleft were very like that little cleft in the 
chalk that the Mouldiwarp had made when 
it had pulled up turf on the Sussex downs at 
home. And all this time Edred and Elfrida 
had never looked at each other* There had 
been so many other things to look at. 

That’s the way/ 1 said Cousin Richard^ 
pointing up the dark cleft* Though it was 
so dark Edred and Elfrida could plainly see 
there were no steps—only ledges that a very 
polite goat might have said were a foothold. 

u You couldn’t climb up there,” Edred said 
to the great Richard ; yet somehow he never 
doubted that he and Elfrida could. 

i( No/'said the Mouldiwarp, leaping from 
Richard's arms to the ground, U I must carry 
him ”—and it grew to giant Polar bear size 
quite calmly before their very eyes* 

“They don’t see it—even yet/' said Richard 
to the mole. Original fron 
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“ See what ? ” Elfrida asked. 

“ Why, what your disguise is. You're cats, 
my dear cousins, white cats ! ” 

Then Edred and Elfrida did look at each 
other, and it was quite true, they were . 

“I'll tell you what my plan is," Richard 
went on. “ The people of this country have 
never seen tame cats. They think a person 
who can tame animals is a magician. I 
found that out when I was here before. So 
now I've got three tame animals—all white, 
too—that is, if you'll play," he added, to the 
Mouldiwarp. “ You will play, won't you ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I'll play! ” it said, snarling a 
little. 

“And you cats must only mew and purr 
and do whatever I tell you. Don't do any¬ 
thing for anyone but me and your father." 

“Is father really here?" asked Elfrida. 

“ He's on the other side of the great cliff,” 
said Richard—“ the cliff no man can climb. 
But you can come." 

He got on the Mouldiwarp's back and put 
his arms round its Polar-bear -1 ike neck, and 
it began to climb. That 7 vas a climb. Even 
the cats, which Edred and Elfrida now could 
not help seeing that they were, found it as 
much as they could do to keep their footing 
on those little, smooth, shelving ledges. If 
it had not been that they had cat’s eyes, and 
so could see in the dark, they never could 
have done it. 

“ I've heard of foreign climbs,” said 
Elfrida, “ but I never thought they would be 
like this. I suppose it is foreign ? " 

“ South American," said Richard. “ You 
can look for it on the map when you get 
home—but you won't find it. Come on !" 

And then when they had climbed to the 
top of the cliff they had to go down on the 
other side, for the cliff rose like a wall 
between the forest and a wide plain, and by 
the time they reached that plain the sun was 
looking down at them over the cliff. 

The plain was very large and very wonder¬ 
ful, and a towering wall of cliff ran all round 
it. The plain was all laid out in roads and 
avenues and fields and parks. Towns and 
palaces were dotted about it; a tall aqueduct 
on hundreds of pillars brought water from an 
arch in the face of the cliff to the middle of 
the plain, and from these canals ran out to 
the cliff wall that bounded the plain all 
round, even and straight, like the spokes of 
a wheel, and disappeared under low arches 
of stone, back into the cliff. There were 
lakes, there were gardens, there were great 
stone buildings whose roofs shone like gold 
where the rising sun struck them. 
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In the fields were long-horned cattle and 
strange, high-shouldered sheep, which Richard 
said were llamas. 

“ I know,” he explained, “ from seeing them 
on the postage-stamps." 

They advanced into the plain and sat down 
under a spreading tree. 

“ We must just wait till we’re found," said 
Richard, who had assumed entire command 
of the expedition. 

Presently, a shepherd coming early to attend 
to his flocks found a boy in strange clothes, 
attended by a great white bear and two white 
cats, sitting under a tree. 

The shepherd did not seem afraid of the 
bear—only curious and interested ; but when 
the Mouldiwarp had stood up on its hind 
legs and bowed gravely and the cats had stood 
up and lain down and shaken paws and turned 
somersaults at the word of command, the 
shepherd wrapped his red woollen cloak round 
him with an air of determination and, making 
signs that Richard was to follow, set off with 
all his might for the nearest town. 

Quite soon they found themselves in the 
central square of one of the most beautiful 
towns in the world. I wish I had time to tell 
you exactly what it was like, but I have not. 
I can only say that it was at once clean and 
grand, splendid and comfortable. There was 
not a dirty corner nor a sad face from one end 
of the town to the other. The houses were 
made of great blocks of stone inlaid wonder¬ 
fully with gold and silver ; clear streams—or 
baby canals—ran by the side of every street, 
and each street had a double row of trees 
running all along its wide length. There was 
a great hall in the middle of the town with a 
garden all round its flat roof, and to this hall 
the shepherd led the party. 

The big doors of inlaid wood were set wide, 
and a crowd, all dressed in soft stuffs of 
beautiful colours, filled the long room within. 
The room was open to the sky; a wrinkled 
awning drawn close at one side showed that 
the people could have a roof when it suited 
them. 

There was a raised stone platform at one 
end, and on this were three chairs. The crowd 
made way for the shepherd and his following, 
and as they drew near to the raised platform 
the two white cats, who were Edred and 
Elfrida, looked up and saw in the middle and 
biggest chair a splendid, dark-faced man in a 
kind of fringed turban with two long feathers 
in it, and in the two chairs to right and left of 
him, clothed in beautiful embroidered stuffs, 
with shining collars of jewels about their 
necks, FathomedUnde Jim ! 
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“ Not a word ! ” 
said Cousin Dick, 
just in time to re¬ 
strain the voices of 
the children who 
were cats. Their 
actions he could 
not restrain. Every¬ 
one in that hall saw 
two white cats 
spring forward and 
rub themselves 
against the legs of 
the man who sat 
in the right-hand 
chair. Compelled 
to silence as they 
were by the danger 
of their position, 
Edred and Elfrida 
rubbed their white- 
cat bodies against 
their father’s legs 
in a rapture which 
I cannot describe, 
and purred enthu¬ 
siastically. It is a 
wonderful relief to 
be able to purr 
when you must not 
speak. 

The King—he who 
sat on the high seat — 
stood up, looking down 
on them with wise, kind 
eyes, and spoke, seem¬ 
ing to ask a question. 

Quite as wonderfully 
as any trained bear, and 
far more gracefully, the 
white Mouldiwarp 
danced before the King 
of that mysterious hid¬ 
den kingdom. 

Then Dick whistled, 
and Edred and Elfrida 
withdrew themselves 
from their passionate 
caresses of the only 
parts of their father 
that they could get at, 
and stood upon their 
white hind-cat-feet. 

“The minuet,” said 
Edred, in a rapid 
whisper. Dick whistled 
a tune that they had 
never heard, but the 
tune was right; and now 



THF. HOUSES WKRB MADE OP GREAT BLOCKS 
OP STONE INLAID WONDERFULLY WITH GOLD 
AND SILVER.” 


was seen the spec¬ 
tacle of two white 
cats slowly and 
solemnly going 
through the 
figures of that 
complicat e d 
dance, to the 
music of Dick’s 
clear whistling, 
turning, bowing, 
pacing with all the 
graces that Aunt 
Edith had taught 
them when they 
were Edred and 
Elfrida and not 
white cats. 

When the last 
bow and curtsy 
ended the dance, 
the King himself 
shouted some 
word that they 
were sure meant 
“Well done!” 
All the people 
shouted the same word, 
and only father and 
Uncle Jim shouted 
“ Bravo! ” 

Then the King ques¬ 
tioned Dick. 

No answer. He laid 
his finger on his lips. 

Then the King spoke 
to father, and he in turn 
tried questions in Eng¬ 
lish and French and 
then in other languages. 
And still Dick kept on 
laying his finger on his 
lips, and the white bear 
shook its head quite 
sadly, and the white cats 
purred aloud with their 
eyes on their father. 

Richard stooped. 

“ When your father 
goes out, follow him,” 
he whispered. 

And so, when the 
King rose from his 
place and went out, and 
everyone else did the 
same, the white cats, 
deserting Dick, followed 
close on their father’s 
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When the King saw this he spoke to the 
men-at-arms, who were leading Richard 
in another direction, and presently the cats, 
and the bear that was the Mouldiwarp, and 
Richard found themselves alone with Uncle 
Jim and the father of Elfrida and Edred on 
a beautiful terrace shaded by trees. 

And now, there being none of the brown 
people near, Richard looked full in the eyes 
of the father of Edred and Elfrida and said, 
in a very low voice :— 

“ I am English. I’ve come to rescue you.” 

“You’re a bold boy,” said Edred and 
Elfrida's father, “but rescue’s impossible.” 

“There’s not much time,” said Richard 
again; “they’ve only let us come here just 
to see if you know us. I expect they’re 
listening. You are Lord Arden now—the 
old lord is dead. I can get you out if you 
do exactly as I say.” 

“It’s worth trying,” said Uncle Jim ; “it’s 
worth trying, anyhow, whatever it is.” 

“ Are you free to go where you like ? ” 

“Yes,” said Lord Arden—not Edred, but 
Edred’s father, for Edred was now no longer 
Lord Arden. “ You see there’s no way out 
but the one, and that’s guarded by a hundred 
men with poisoned arrows.” 

“There is another way,” said Richard; 
“ the way we came. The white bear can 
carry you, one at a time." 

“ Shall we risk it ? ” said Lord Arden, a 
little doubtfully. 

“ Rather ! ” said Uncle James. “ Think 
of Edith and the kids.” 

“That’s what I am thinking of,” said Lord 
Arden ; “ while we’re alive there’s a chance. 
If we try this and fail they’ll kill us.” 

“ You won’t fail,” said Richard. “ I’ll help 
you to get home; but I would like to know 
how you got into this fix. It’s only curiosity. 
But I wish you’d tell me. Perhaps I sha’n’t 
see you again after to-day.” 

“ We stumbled on the entrance, the only 
entrance to the golden plain,” said Lord 
Arden, “ prospecting for gold among these 
mountains. They have kept us prisoners 
ever since, because they are determined not 
to let the world know of the existence of the 
plain. There are always rumours of it, but 
so far no ‘ civilized ’ people have found it.” 

The white cats noticed with wonder and 
respect that their father addressed Richard 
exactly as though he had been a grown-up. 

“ We managed to send one line to a news¬ 
paper, to say that we were taken by bandits,” 
Lord Arden went on; “ it was all that they 
would allow us to do. But except that we 
have not been free, we have had everything— 

Vol. xxxvi.—76. 


food, clothes, kindness, justice, love. We 
must escape, if we can, because of my sister 
and the children, but it is like going out 
of Eden into the Black Country.” 

“ That’s so,” said Uncle Jim. 

“ And if we’re not to see you again,” Lord 
Arden went on, “ tell me why you have come 
—at great risk it must be—to help us.” 

“ I owe a debt,” said Richard, in a low 
voice, “ to all who bear the name of Arden.” 
His voice sank so low that the two cats could 
only hear the words “head of the house.” 

“And now,” Richard went on, “ you see that 
black chink over there ? ” he pointed to the 
crevice in the cliff. “ Be there, both of you, 
at moonrise, and you shall get away safely to 
Arden Castle.” 

“ You must come with us, of course,” said 
Lord Arden. “ I might be of service to you. 
We have quite a respectable little fortune in 
a bank at Lima—not in our own names—but 
we can get it out, if you can get us out. 
You’ve brought us luck, I’m certain of it. 
Won’t you go with us, and share it?” 

“ I can’t,” said Richard; “ I must go back 
to my own time ... my own place, I mean. 
Now I ll go. Come on, cats.” 

The cats looked imploringly at their father, 
but they went and stood by Richard. 

“ I suppose we may go ? ” he asked. 

“ Everyone is perfectly free here,” said 
Lord Arden. “The only thing you may not 
do is to leave the golden plain.” 

The white cats looked at each other rather 
ruefully. This was not at all the way in 
which they remembered their daddy talking 
to them. 

“But,” said Lord Arden, “for the children 
and my sister we must risk it. I trust you 
completely, and we will be at the crevice 
when the moon rises.” 

And at the appointed hour they all met 
under the vast cliff that was the natural wall 
and guardian of the golden plain. 

And the Mouldiwarp carried Uncle Jim 
up to the top, and then came back for Lord 
Arden and Richard. But before there was 
time to do more a shout went up, and a 
thousand torches sprang to life in the city 
they had left, and they knew that their flight 
had been discovered. 

“ There’s no time,” the white Bear-Mouldi- 
warp, to the utter astonishment of Lord 
Arden, opened its long mouth and spoke. 
And the white cats also opened their mouths 
and cried, “ Oh, daddy, how awful ! What 
shall we do ? ” 

“Hold ypi’iir silly tongues,” said the 
Mou|lf|ijfV£pp T ;|rp^op^y^i f ^ was told not 
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to go gossiping. Here ! scratch a way out 
with them white paws of yours.” 

It set the example, scratching at the enor^ 
nious cliff with its strong, blunt, curved 
front feet. And the cats scratched too T 
with their white padded gloves that had tiger 
claws to them. And the rock yielded—there 
was a white crack—wider, wider. And the 
sway mg, swirling torches came nearer and 
nearer across the plain. 

“ In with you !” cried the Mouldiwarp ; 
“ in with you ! ” 


“Jim!” said Lord Arden. “I'll not go 
without Jim !” 

“ He's halfway there already,” said the 
Mouldiwarp. “Come, I say, cornel” It 
pushed them all into the crack of the rock, 
and the cliff closed firm and fast behind them, 
an unanswerable “No” set up in the face of 
their pursuers. 

“ This way out,” said the Mouldiwarp, 
pointing its claw to where light showed. 

“Why," said Edred, “it's the smugglers* 
cave—and there's the clock ! ” 

Next moment there it 



wasn't, for Richard had 
leapt on it, and he and it 
had vanished together, the 
Mouldiwarp clinging to 
die hour-hand at the last 
moment 

The white cats which 
were Edred and Elfrida 
drew back from the whirl 
of the hands that was the 
first step towards vanish¬ 
ment. They saw their father 
and Uncle Jim go up the. 
steps that led to the rude 
wooden door whose key 
was like a church key—the 
door that led to the open¬ 
ing among the furze that 
they had never been able 
to find again. 

When the vanishing of 
the dock allowed them to 
follow, and they regained 
the sunny outer air, they 
were just in time to see two 
figures going towards the 
castle and very near it. 

They turned to look at 
each other. 

“ Why,” said Edred, 
“you’re not a cat any 
more ! JJ 

“ No more are you, if it 
comes to that,” said Elfrida. 
“Oh, Edred, they’re going 
in at the big gate. Do you 
think it’s really real — or 
have we just dreamed it — 
this time? It was much 
more dreamish than any 
of the other things.” 

“I feel,” said Edred, sit’ 
ting down abruptly, “as if 
I’d been a cat all my life, 
and fteffl swung round by 
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life. I think I’ll sit here till I’m quite sure 
whether I’m a white cat or Edred Arden.” 

“ I know which / am,” said Elfrida; but 
she, too, was not sorry to sit down. 

“ That's easy. You aren’t either of them,” 
said Edred. 

When, half an hour later, they slowly went 
down to the castle, still doubtful whether any¬ 
thing magic had ever really happened, or 
whether all the magic things that had seemed 
to happen had really been only a sort of 
double, or twin, dream, they were met at 
the door by Aunt Edith, pale as the pearl and 
ivory of the white clock, and with eyes that 
shone like the dewdrops on the wild flowers 
that Elfrida had given to the Queen. 

“Oh, kiddies!” she cried. “Oh, dear, 
darling kiddies! ” 

And she went down on her knees so that 
she should be nearer their own height and 
could embrace them on more equal terms. 

“ Something lovely’s happened,” she said ; 

“ something so beautiful that you won't be 
able to believe it.” 

They kissed her heartily, partly out of 
affection and partly to conceal their want of 
surprise. 

“ Darlings, it’s the loveliest thing that could 
possibly happen. What do you think ? ” 

“ Daddy’s come home,” said Elfrida, feel¬ 
ing dreadfully deceitful. 

“ Yes,” said Aunt Edith. “ How clever of 
you, my pet! And Uncle Jim. They’ve 
been kept prisoners in South America, and 
an English boy with a performing bear helped 
them to escape.” 

No mention of cats. The children felt hurt. 

“ And they had the most dreadful time— 
months and months and months—coming 
across the interior—no water, and Indians 
and all sorts of adventures ; and daddy had 
fever, and would insist that the bear was the 
Mouldiwarp—our crest, you know—come to 
life, and talking just like you or me, and that 
there were white cats that had your voices, 
and called him daddy. But he’s all right 
now, only very weak. That’s why I’m telling 
you all this. You must be very quiet and 
gentle. Oh, my dears, it’s too good to be 
true, too good to be true ! ” 

Now, was it the father of Edred and Elfrida 
who had brain fever and fancied things? Or 
did they, blameless of fever, and not too guilty 
of brains, imagine it all ? Uncle Jim can tell 
you exactly how it all happened. There is no 

The 


magic in his story. Father — I mean Lord 
Arden—does not talk of what he dreamed 
when he had brain fever. And Edred and 
Elfrida do not talk of what happened when 
they hadn’t it. At least they do, but only to 
me. It is all very wonderful and mysterious, 
as all life is apt to be if you go a little below 
the crust, and are not content just to read 
newspapers and go by the Tube Railway, 
and buy your clothes ready-made, and think 
nothing can be true unless it is uninteresting. 

“I’ve found the most wonderful photographs 
of pictures of Arden Castle,” said Aunt Edith, 
later on. “We can restore the castle perfectly 
from them. I do wish I knew where the 
original pictures were.” 

“ I’m afraid we can’t restore the castle,” 
said Lord Arden, laughing; “ our little for¬ 
tune’s enough to keep us going quite 
comfortably—but it won’t rebuild Norman 
masonry.” 

“ I do wish we could have found the buried 
treasure,” said Edred. 

“ We’ve got treasure enough,” said Aunt 
Edith, looking at Uncle Jim. 

As for what Elfrida thinks—well, I wish 
you could have seen her face when she went 
into the parlour that evening after Aunt 
Edith had knelt down to meet them on 
equal terms, and tell them of the treasure of 
love and joy that had come home to Arden. 

There was Lord Arden, looking exactly 
like the Lord Arden she had known in the 
Gunpowder Plot days, and also exactly like 
the daddy she had known all her life, sitting 
at ease in the big chair just underneath the 
secret panel behind which Sir Edward Talbot 
had hidden when he was pretending to be 
the Chevalier St. George. His dear face was 
just the same, and the smile on it was her 
own smile—the merry, tender, twinkling 
smile that was for her and for no one else 
in the world. It was just a moment that She 
stood at the door. But it was one of these 
moments that are as short as a watch-tick 
and as long as a year. She stood there and 
asked herself, “ Have I dreamed it all ? Isn’t 
there really any Mouldiwarp or any treasure ? ” 

And then a great wave of love and longing 
caught at her, and she knew that, Mouldi¬ 
warp or no Mouldiwarp, the treasure was 
hers, and in one flash she was across the 
room and in her father’s arms, sobbing and 
laughing, and saying again and again : — 

“ Oh, my daddy ! Oh, my daddy, my 
daddy!” 

Original from 
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A RELIC OF THE WINDOW-TAX* 

D URING the time of the window- 
lax two windows were exempt 
—namely, those of the '*dairy’* and 
“ cheese-roomeach having to have 
the name of (be room painted on a 
piece of board and nailed above the 
window, The photograph shows one 
of these t£ dairy v windows, and is all 
that remains standing of an old farm¬ 
house in North Devon. It still retains 
the hoard with 41 Dairy '' on it,—Miss 
Edith Steele Perkins, 29, St. Sid- 
wells, Exeter* 


A FATAL RIDE. 


^ PM I IS phoiqgraph, which t look 
X myself in America some two 
years ago, shows a cyclist 1 ® ride to 
death* The performance consisted in 
a ride off a platform sixty feet high 
into a tank of water, and the photo¬ 
graph shows the cyclist, a one-legged 
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man named Gi third, just after he had left 
l he platform on his fatal last ride. On this 
occasion he fell short of the lank and was 



instantly kilted. “Mr. K* J* Lee, Pom fret, 
90* Hamilton Road, Reading. 


NEW USE FOR BALD HEADS. 

\ FRIEND of mine has allowed me to 
f\ lake liberties with his bald head, and 
by t he aid of pieces of black paper fashioned 
into nose, mouth, and eyes I have been 
enabled to photograph a face presenting a 
very grotesque ap]>earance, Upon close 
scrutiny you will note that the subject’s 
forehead is resting on his hands, with face 
looking downward, Mr, F. llcjlln/tg* 67, 
Harvard Place, Buffalo, New York, LLS.A* 
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| Ft^^se jdfle this Qil^tnd good for Hair toil Eyei 
j Had A Bruno*, good for annj Disait / 

This Oil fitiOd for anny hod> Try satf Then ymi> 
fKnaw Thia oil 13 good and bad fc 

^ Quarter cl? Eag h ^ 

LOOK AT THK LABEL! 

H ERE are two most amusing additions lu ihe 
examples of “ English as she is written (or 
printed) 1 * which have appeared from lime to time in 
these pages. Ruth come from the Far East, the 
coco-nut oil having been purchased at Ceylon hy 
Mr, H. Nancolas, of II.M.S. Hyacinth , from one of 
the natives who bring such wares on board for sale, 
while the tomato sauce with the terrific flavour was 
bought in ihe Straits Settlements and the label sent to 
us hy Mr. G. Donne, 13, Church Street, Brighton, 


TONATOE SAUCE 

The Sauce are pur. The flavor are 
terrific. Hope not think lmitaton 
as good fine ae us sauce. We havnt 
put nothing hut nice tonatoe In ; 
sauce which give us sauce suoh 
fine terrific flavour. Once taste 
will have more. 
JANUWALA&Co Main Hoad 
Taiping Straits Settlements 


EXTR AQR I>i VARY 
HOOF GROWTH. 

T AM send i tig you a 
X picture, cut from 
t he Mel hou r ne / Viekly 
77 mes t showing a pony 
with a must remark¬ 
able hoof growth* The 
pony was caught in the 
Or bust Ranges, and at 
the lime the pEiulo- 
graph w'sis taken was in 
the possession i>f Veteri¬ 
nary-Surgeon Phillips, 
of Col ling wood. --- Mr* 
VY. Smith, tS, Pitcroft 
Road, North End, 
Portsmouth. 


THK LARtiF.ST C LOCK 
IN THE WORLD, 


^ J l E great dock in 
the church of St. 


Rom haul, in M alines, Belgium, which has hitherto 
figured sis the largest clock in the world ; London’s 
“ Big Ben/* that has for many) p ears dominated the West- 
end of ihe British Metropolis from the summit of ihe 
lofty Tower of the Houses of Parliament ; and other 
big docks, wherever they may lie, must yield the 
palm for magnitude to the great clock recently set 
□p on the roof of the factory of Colgate and Co., 

in Jersey City, U.S.A* 
Without clang of bell 
it plainly proclaims 
die hour, by day and 
night, to the people oT 
all lower New York, 
10 the voyagers on the 
Hud son R i v cr or N e w 
York harbour. It typi¬ 
fies not only American 
c< s m 11 lercial en l cr pr l sc 
in the service its 
owners have done the 
public through its in¬ 
sinuation, but also nur 
progress in mechanical 

skill, as demonstrated 
hv its constructors, the 
Seth Thomas Clock 
Com pa n y, Thomas- 
ton, C o ti ii- — Mr* 
Chas. A. Brassier, 621, 
^ Park Place, Brooklyn, 
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made in the backwoods of Western Australia, and 
actually ridden three hundred and fifty miles by a 
miner in the early days of the gold rush. It is sent to 
you by kind permission of Mr, P. Wicken, Held 
Officer for Agriculture of Western Australia. — Mr- 
J- G. Sanders, &g, Station Villas, Mortlake. 

TYPEWRITTEN PORTRAIT. 

^T^HIS portrait of a lady was made by myself 
.L entirely by means of a typewriter, and when 


A BACKWOODS BICYCLE. 

FEEL sure that readers of Thk Strand will 
be interested in this photograph of a bicycle 


then said canary creeper. Many Strand readers 
will be curious as to what it really is and desire 
to produce this lieautiful flower when told that 
a penny picket of its seed will fill a large bed* 
but so common is it that it is found in almost 
every garden, being chiefly admired for its sweet 
scent. Its fieauty of structure and colour are usually 
missed, as it is so small, while its name is as difficult 
for a child to spell as for the botanists to give. What 
is it, then? It is simply one small sprig of the corn¬ 


field at arm’s length is very effective* The machine 
used was a H ir Lock-— Mr. Ronald E. Mac bean, 
RossLyn, York Road, Woking. 


PUZZLE FOR BOTANISTS. 

I HAVE asked botanists and ex¬ 
perienced flower - growers 1o 
name the flower represented in this 
photograph. The answers have Wn 
various — namely, passion - flower, 
orchid, and honeysuckle, but gener¬ 
ally the last-named. One who would 
nut venture an answer unti 
hint that it was highly 


rima mignonette, magnified several hundred times. 
The photograph only shows a few of the florets of 
one stalk. Each flower, or floret, when seen thus 
magnified is far more beautiful in its natural colours 
than in the photograph, though this does show its 
beautiful structure.— Mr. J. E. Webb, Chamonix, 
Matlock Road, Leyton. 


REMARKABLE SIGNATURE* 

T SEND you what I regard as one of the most 
remarkable signatures ever devised by a writer. 
It is one which I have seen on hundreds of Govern¬ 
ment papers at Washington, D.C, where the man 
who uses it was for some years Expert Computer of 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and Astronomer 
of lire Carnegie Institution. I Its name h Herman S. 

Davis, and he writes it as hvre 
shown. This signature is easily made 
with two swift strokes of the jKm, 
ant] is not a mere monogram of 
Initials, for it contains the full name, 
II. S. Davis, and also the year, 
month, and day of Ins birth —namely, 
8 ,6.68. It has the further remark¬ 
able quality of being so symmetrical 
as to read exactly the same viewed 

^ Hl,SSel1 Lang ’ 
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what does the mirror SAYV 
r f^lIE above line of figures does not appear very 
X interesting at first sight, but if one asks some 
charming member of ihe fair sex to turn it upside 
down and hold it to a mirror to read it, a hidden 
,, meaning becomes apparent. 



AN OLD-WORLD CLOCK, 

O NE of the most remarkable survivals of primitive 
time measuring appliances in England may he 
found to-day amongst the flint knappers of Brandon. 
It consists of a candle stuck into a candle-stick, often 
made of a lump of chalk, or of a piece of perforated 
draught brick* Into the candle are fixed tinv splinters 



of flint at intervals, ascertained by experience, of one 
hour's burning duration, so that when a splinter drops 
the k napper knows he has worked one hour, and so 
on, and is thus able to ascertain how many gun‘flints 
he turns out in a given time. — Mr* E. R. Lovett, 
41, Out ram Road, Croydon. 


THE CYCLISTS ENEMIES, 

1 ^1 IIS might be thought a collection of ancient 
weapons and implements, but is really some¬ 
thing quite different. A friend of mine cycles to and 
from business every day, and, of course, like every 
other user of a wheel, at time suffers from punctures. 
Every time he has a puncture he carefully preserves 
the cause of it, if it is still to be found* He showed 
me these the other day* and 1 at once thought they 
would make a rather novel picture, so I photographed 
them, and send you the result* The “ puncture- 
causers, 1 ' as my friend terms them, consist of a long 


X 



piece of wire, a large iron naif two “Gripwell boot 
studs (they “gripped" still better in the tyres), a 
hobnail, tw-o small wire nails, a tin-tack, a lient pin, 
and the remainder flints of varying sizes and sharp- 
ness, — Mr. Walter Win, Wood, 3, Ad mast on Road, 
Hu instead, 



PEAR GROWING FROM TREE TRUNK. 

photograph, which may l>e of interest to 
T fruit-growers, shows an ordinary calabash pear 
growing direct from the main trunk of the tree, which 
at this point—about four feet from the ground “is 
eight inches in diameter*—Mr* J, G, Perry, 33, 
Avenue Road, Brentford* 


A DOLL THAT GREW. 


L AST winter, at a party, the guests were given 
two potatoes each, two tin-tacks, five hairpins, 
a march, and a Japanese doily, and out of tluse 
materials a doll was to be made* One of these 



creations was given me, and, after due admiration, 
was pul away in a cupboard. Recently I came across 
it again, md found the potatoes sproudng in nil 
directions and looking most remarkable.--Mr, C, E* 

"ill 


Ham. 
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MV BOSOM FRIENDS. 

D URING a recent class rush between the Fresh¬ 
men Engineers and the Junior Law .students 
of the University of Texas, only forty-nine of us 
Junior Laws, out of a class of a hundred and twenty* 
appeared to do battle with the Engineers, over a 
hundred strong- Fearing lest these few '* Defenders 
of the Faith” would be forgotten in limes to come* l 
made them inscribe their names on this monument to 
their class spirit, and am proud to own it.—Mr. A. 
Moodie, 1325, College Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas* 

11 THE VIRGINS TREE." 

1 SESD you a photograph of a famous tree grow¬ 
ing in the little Egyptian village of Mat any ah, 
which is partly built on the ruins of Heliopolis and 
situated about fernr and a half miles to the north of 
Cairo* It is usually called * 1 The Vtrgin f s Tree,” 


from the tradition that the Virgin Mary sat and rested 
under its shadow during her flight to Egypt, li is 
also said that by remaining hidden in the hollow tree 
by means of a marvellously-twisted cobweb she suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping her persecutors- — Mr. J. A. van 
der Stokp Paviljoenstraai No, 4, Amsterdam* 


that instantly brought ^Charley*® 
Aunt rt to my mind* A Greek 
who spoke English told me that 
the bill was to inform the inhabi¬ 
tants of Athens that a play called 
* 1 The Aunt of Charley * was 
being performed at the theatre* 
l therefore begged a bill which 
may interest English playgoers. 
1 saw the play, which was very 
much the same as we see it in 
England, except that Charley was 
a very big man* probably like Mr* 
Taft, and as unlike Mr* Henley 
us could possibly be. The scenery 
was tropical and nothing like 
Oxford, unless it hem the Botani¬ 
cal Gardens there, while the love* 
passages in the play were cut very 
short, or left out altogether* to 
suit the Greeks, as love-making is 
carried on a link differently there, 
igin&l , fr<&m i '’ ir<l r*enlake, 115, 

irfwMicr/nSr 0 ’ s - t 


11 THE AUNT OF CHARLEY," 

W HEN travelling in Greece a ^liorl time ago I 
saw r in the streets of Athens the playbill here 
reproduced. I do not know the modern Greek* so all 
I could read on it was ** Brandon Thomas*” a name 
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The White Prophet. 

By HALL CAINE. 

[The Arabs have a tradition that in “the time of the end” a Redeemer will come to unite the faiths of 
the world into one faith, and the peoples of the world into one people. This Redeemer is sometimes known 
as the Mahdi, sometimes as Mohammed, sometimes as Jesus, but generally as the White Prophet of Peace, 

meaning the Christ.] 

FIRST BOOK :—The Crescent and the Cross. 


CHAPTER I. 

T was perhaps the first act of 
open hostility, and there was 
really nothing in the scene or 
circumstance to provoke an 
unfriendly demonstration 
On the broad racing ground 
of the Khedivial Club a number of the 
officers and men of the British Army 
quartered in Cairo, assisted by a detachment 
of the soldiers of the army of Egypt, had 
been giving a sham fight in imitation of the 
Battle of Omdurman, which is understood to 
have been the death-struggle and the end of 
Mahdism. 

The Khedive himself had not been there— 
he was away at Constantinople—and his blue 
pavilion had stood empty the whole afternoon ; 
but a kinsman of the Khedive’s, with a com¬ 
pany of friends, had occupied the box adjoin¬ 
ing, and Lord Nuneham, the British Consul- 
General, had sat in the centre of the grand 
stand, surrounded by all the great ones of the 
earth, in a sea of muslin, flowers, and feathers. 
There had been European ladies in bright 
spring costumes, sheikhs in flowing robes of 
flowered silk, Egyptian Ministers of State in 
Western dress and British Advisers and 
Under-Secretaries in Eastern tarbooshes, 
officers in gold-braided uniforms, foreign 
Ambassadors, and an infinite number of 
pashas, beys, and effendi. 

Besides these, too, there had been a great 
crowd of what is called the common people, 
chiefly Cairenes—the volatile, pleasure-loving 
people of Cairo, who care for nothing so 
little as the atmosphere of political trouble. 
They had stood in a thick line around the 
arena, all capped in crimson, thus giving to 
the vast ellipse the effect of an immense 
picture framed in red. 

There had been nothing in the day, either, 

Vol. xxxvi.—70 


to stimulate the spirit of insurrection. It 
had been a lazy day, growing hot in the 
afternoon, so that the white city of domes and 
minarets, as far up as to the Mokattam hills 
and the self-conscious Citadel, had seemed 
to palpitate in a glistening haze, while the 
steely ribbon of the Nile that ran between 
was reddening in the rays of the sunset. 

General Graves, an elderly man with martial 
bearing, commanding the force in Egypt, had 
taken his place as umpire in the judge’s box 
in front of the pavilion ; four squadrons of 
British and Egyptian cavalry and infantry, 
and a grunting and ruckling camel corps, had 
marched and pranced and bumped out of a 
paddock to the left, and then young Colonel 
Gordon Lord, Assistant Adjutant-General, who 
was to play the part of commandant in the 
sham fight, had <^ome trotting into the field. 

Down to that moment there had been 
nothing but gaiety and the spirit of fun 
among the spectators, who with ripples of 
merry laughter had whispered “ Lyttelton’s,” 
“ Wauchope’s,” “ Macdonald’s,” and “ Max¬ 
well’s,” as the white-faced, yellow-faced, and 
black-faced squadrons had taken their places. 
Then the General had rung the big bell that 
was to be the signal for the beginning of the 
battle, a bugle had been sounded, and the 
people had pretended to shiver as they smiled. 

But all at once the atmosphere had 
changed. From somewhere on the right had 
come the turn, turn, turn of war-drums of the 
enemy, followed by the boom , boom, boom of 
their war-horns, a melancholy note, half 
bellow and half wail. Then everybody in 
the pavilion had stood up, everybody’s glass 
had been out, and a moment afterwards a 
line of strange white things had been seen 
fluttering in the far distance. 

Were they banners? No! They were 
men, they were the dervishes, and they were 
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coming down in a deep white line, like 
sheeted ghosts in battle array. 

“ They’re here ! ” said the spectators, in a 
hushed whisper, and from that moment 
onward to the end there had been no more 
laughter either in the pavilion or in the dense 
line around the field. 

The dervishes had come galloping on, 
a huge disorderly horde in flying white 
garments, some of them black as ink, some 
brown as bronze, brandishing their glistening 
spears, their swords, and their flint-locks, beat¬ 
ing their war-drums, blowing their war-horns, 
and shouting in high-pitched, rasping, raucous 
voices their war-cry and their prayer, “ Allah ! 
Allah! Allah!” 

On and on they had come, like champing 
surf rolling in on a reef-bound coast; on and 
on, faster and faster, louder and louder, on 
and on until they had all but hurled them 
selves into the British lines, and then —crash ! 
A sheet of blinding flashes, a roll of stifling 
smoke, and, when the air cleared, a long empty 
space in the front line of the dervishes, and 
the ground strewn as with the drapery of two 
hundred dead men. 

In an instant the gap had been filled and 
the mighty horde had come on again, but 
again and again and yet again they had been 
swept down before the solid rock of the 
British forces like the spent waves of an 
angry sea. 

At one moment a flag, silver white and 
glistening in the sun, had been seen coming 
up behind. It had seemed to float here, 
there, and everywhere, like a disembodied 
spirit, through the churning breakers of the 
enemy; and while the swarthy Arab who 
carried it had cried out over the thunder of 
battle that it was the angel of death leading 
them to victory or Paradise, the dervishes 
had screamed “Allah ! Allah!” and poured 
themselves afresh on to the British lines. 

But crash , crash , crash; the bullets had 
leapt out of the British rifles, and the 
dervishes had fallen in long swathes like 
grass before the scythe, until the broad field 
had been white with its harvest of the dead. 

The sham fight had lasted a full hour, and 
until it was over the vast multitude of 
spectators had been as one immense creature 
that trembled without drawing breath. But 
then the umpire’s big bell had been rung 
again, the dead men had leapt briskly to 
their feet and scampered back to paddock, 
and a rustling breeze of laughter, half merri¬ 
ment and half surprise, had swept over the 
pavilion and the field. 

This was the moment at which the 


atmosphere had seemed to change. Some¬ 
one at the foot of the pavilion had said : — 

“ Whew ! What a battle it must have 
been ! ” 

And someone else had said : — 

“ Don’t call it a battle, sir; call it an 
execution.” 

And then a third, an Englishman in the 
uniform of an Egyptian Commandant of 
Police, had cried :— 

“ If it had gone the other way, though—if 
the Mahdists had beaten us that day at 
Omdurman, what would have happened to 
Egypt then ? ” 

“ Happened ? ” the first speaker had 
answered—he was the English Adviser to 
one of the Egyptian Ministers. “ What 
would have happened to Egypt, you say ? 
Why, there wouldn’t have been a dog to 
howl for a lost master by this time.” 

Lord Nuneham had heard the luckless 
words, and his square-hewn jaw had grown 
harder and more grim. Unfortunately, the 
Egyptian Ministers, the’sheikhs, the pashas, 
the beys, and the effendi had heard them 
also, and, by the mysterious law of Nature 
that sends messages over a trackless desert, 
the last biting phrase had seemed to go like 
an electric whisper through the thick line of 
the red-capped Cairenes around the arena. 

In the native mind it altered everything in 
an instant; transformed the sham battle into 
a serious incident; made it an insult, an 
outrage, a prearranged political innuendo, 
something got up by the British Army of 
Occupation, or perhaps by the Consul-General 
himself, to rebuke the Egyptians for the fires 
of disaffection that had smouldered in their 
midst for years, and to say as by visible 
historiography :— 

“See, that’s what England saved Egypt 
from—that horde of Allah-intoxicated fanatics 
who would have cut off the heads of your 
Khedives, tortured and pillaged your pashas, 
flogged your effendi, made slaves of your 
fellaheen, or swept your whole nation into 
the Nile.” 

Every soldier on the field had distinguished 
himself that day, the British by his bull¬ 
dog courage, the Soudanese by fighting as 
dervishes like demons, the Egyptian by stand¬ 
ing his ground like a man; but not even when 
young Colonel Lord, the most popular English¬ 
man in Egypt, the one officer of English 
blood who was beloved by-the Egyptians, not 
even when he had come riding back to pad- 
dock after a masterly handling of his men, 
sweating but smiling, his horse blowing and 
spent, the people: on the pavilion receiving 
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him with shouts and cheers, the clapping of 
hands, and the fluttering of handkerchiefs— 
not even then had the Cairenes at the edge 
of the arena made the faintest demonstration. 
Their opportunity came a few minutes later, 
and, sullen and grim under the gall of their 
unfounded suspicion, they seized it in fierce 
and rather ugly fashion. 

Hardly had the last man left the field 
when a company of mounted police came 
riding down the fringe of it, followed by a 
carriage drawn by two high-stepping horses, 
between a bodyguard of Egyptian soldiers. 
They drew up in front of the box occupied 
by the kinsman of the Khedive, and instantly 
the Cairenes made a rush for it, besieging the 
barrier on either side, and even clambering on 
each other’s shoulders as human scaffolding 
from which to witness the departure of the 
Prince. 

Then the Prince came out, a rather slack, 
feeble, ineffectual - looking man, and there 
were the ordinary salutations prescribed by 
custom. First the cry from the police in 
Turkish and in unison, “ Long live our 
Master!” being cheers for the Khedive whose 
representative the Prince was, and then a cry 
in Arabic for the Prince himself. The Prince 
touched his forehead, # stepped into his car¬ 
riage, and was about to drive off when, with¬ 
out sign or premeditation—by one of those 
mischievous impulses which the devil himself 
inspires—there came a third cry, never heard 
on that ground before. In a lusty, guttural 
voice, a young man standing on the shoulders 
of another man—both, apparently, students 
of law or medicine—shouted over the heads 
of the people, “ Long live Egypt! ” and in 
an instant the cry was repeated in a deafen¬ 
ing roar from every side. 

The Prince signalled to his bodyguard 
and his carriage started, but all the way down 
the line of the enclosure, where the red-capped 
Egyptians were still standing in solid masses, 
the words cracked along like fireworks set 
alight. 

The people on the great pavilion watched 
4 and listened, and to the larger part of them, 
who were British subjects, and to the officers, 
Advisers, and Under-Secretaries, who were 
British officials, the cry was like a challenge 
which seemed to say, “ Go home to England; 
we are a nation of ourselves and can do 
without you.” For a moment the air tingled 
with expectancy, and everybody knew that 
something else was going to happen. It 
happened instantly, with that promptness 
which the devil alone contrives. 

Almost as soon as the Prince’s company 
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had cleared awry, a second carriage, that of 
the British Consul-General, came down the 
line to the pavilion, with a posse of native 
police on either side and a seis running in 
front. Then from his seat in the centre 
Lord Nuneham rose and stepped down to 
the arena, shaking hands with people as he 
passed, gallant to the ladies as befits an 
English gentleman, but bearing himself with 
a certain brusque condescension towards the 
men, all trying to attract his attention—a 
medium-sized yet massive person, with a 
stern jaw and steady grey eyes, behind which 
the cool brain was plainly packed in ice, a 
man of iron who had clearly passed through 
the pathway of life with a firm high step. 

The posse of native police cleared a way 
for him, and, under the orders of an officer, 
rendered military honours, but that was not 
enough for the British contingent in the fever 
of their present excitement. They called for 
three cheers for the King, whose representa¬ 
tive the Consul-General was in Egypt, and 
then three more for Lord Nuneham, giving, 
not three, but six, with a fierceness that grew 
more frantic at every shout, and seemed to 
say, as plainly as words could speak, “ Here 
we are and here we stay.” 

The Egyptians listened in silence, some of 
them spitting as a sign of contempt, until the 
last cheer was dying down, and then the lusty, 
guttural voice cried again, “Long live Egypt!” 
and once more the words rang like a rip rap 
down the line. 

It was noticed that the stern expression of 
Lord Nuneham's face assumed a death like 
rigidity, that he took out a pocket book, wrote 
some words, tore away a leaf, handed it to a 
native servant, and then, with an icy smile, 
stepped into his carriage. Meantime the 
British contingent were cheering again with 
yet more deafening clamour, and the rolling 
sound followed the Consul-General as he 
drove away. But the shout of the Egyptians 
followed him too ; and when he reached the 
high road the one was like muffled drums at 
a funeral far behind, while the other was like 
the sharp crack of Maxim guns that were 
always firing by his side. 

The sea of muslin, ribbons, flowers, and 
feathers in the pavilion had broken up by this 
time; the light was striking level in people’s 
eyes, the west was crimsoning with sunset 
tints, the city was red on the tips of its 
minarets and ablaze on the bare face of its 
insurgent hills, and the Nile itself, taking the 
colouring of the sky, was lying like an old 
serpent of immense size which had stretched 
itself along the sancl to sleep. 
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CHAPTER II. 

General G raves’s daughter had been at 
the sports that day, sitting in the chair im¬ 
mediately behind I^ord Nuneham's. Her 
name was Helena, and she was a fine, 
handsome girl in the early twenties, with 
coal-black hair, very dark eyes, a speaking 
face, and a smile like eternal sunshine ; well 
grown, splendidly developed, and carrying 
herself in perfect equipoise with natural 
grace and a certain swing when she walked* 
Helena Graves was to marry Lord Nune- 
ham’s son, Colonel Gordon Lord, and during 
the progress of the sham fight she had had 


north, south, and west, in and out as in a 
dance, so that they faced the enemy on 
every side; when somebody had blundered 
and his cavalry had been caught in a trap, 
and he had had to ride without sword or 
revolver through a cloud of dark heads that 
had sprung up as if out of the ground ; and, 
above all, when his horse had stumbled and 
he had fallen, and the dervishes, forgetting 
that the battle was not a real one, had hurled 
their spears like shafts of forked lightning 
over his head. At that moment she had for¬ 
gotten all about the high society gathered 
in a brilliant throng around her, and had 



eyes for nobody else. She had watched 
him when he had entered the field, sitting 
solid on his Irish horse, which was stepping 
high and snorting audibly; when at the 41 Fire!" 
he had stood behind the firing line, and at 
the “ Cease fire ! ” galloped in front; when he 
had threaded his forces round and round, 


clutched the Consul General’s chair convul¬ 
sively, breathing so audibly that he had heard 
her, and, lowering the glasses through which 
he had watched the distant scene, had patted 
her arm and said :— 

“ He's safe—don’t be afraid, my child.” 
When tbs light was over her eyes were 
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radiant, her cheeks were like a conflagration, 
and, notwithstanding the ugly incident 
attending the departure of the Prince and 
Lord Nuneham, her face was full of a 
triumphant joy as she stepped down to the 
green, where Colonel Lord, who was waiting 
for her, put on her motor cloak—she had 
come in her automobile—and helped her to 
fix the light veil, which in her excitement 
had fallen back from her hat and showed 
that she was still blushing up to the roots of 
her black hair. 

Splendid creature as she was, Colonel 
Lord was a match for her. He was one of 
the youngest colonels in the British Army, 
being four-and-thirty, of medium height, 
with crisp brown hair, and eyes of the 
flickering, steel-like blue that is common 
among enthusiastic natures, especially when 
they are soldiers — a man of unmistakable 
masculinity, yet with that vague suggestion of 
the woman about him which, sometimes seen 
in a manly face, makes one say, without 
knowing any of the circumstances, “ That 
man is like his mother, and whatever her 
ruling passion is, his own will be, only 
stronger, more daring, and perhaps more 
dangerous.” 

“ They’re a lovely pair,” the women were 
saying of them as they stood together; and 
soon they were surrounded by a group of 
people, some complimenting Helena, others 
congratulating Gordon, all condemning the 
demonstration which had cast a certain 
gloom over the concluding scene. 

“ It was too exciting, too fascinating, but 
how shameful that conduct of the natives! 
It was just like a premeditated insult,” said 
a fashionable lady, a visitor to Cairo; and 
then an Englishman—it was the Adviser who 
had spoken the first unlucky words—said, 
promptly :— 

“ So it was—it must have been. Didn’t 
you see how it was all done at a preconcerted 
signal ? ” 

“ I’m not surprised. I’ve always said we 
English in Egypt are living on the top of a 
volcano,” said a small, slack, grey-headed 
man, a judge in the native courts ; and then 
the Commandant of Police, a somewhat 
pompous person, said, bitterly :— 

“ We saved their country from bankruptcy, 
their backs from the lash, and their stomachs 
from starvation, and now listen : ‘ Long live 
Egypt!”’ 

At that moment a rather effusive American 
lady came up to Helena and said : — 

“ Don’t you ever recognise your friends, 
dear ? I tried to catch your eye during the 


fight, but a certain officer had fallen, and, of 
course, nobody else existed in the world.” 

“ Let us make up our minds to it—we are 
not liked" the judge was saying. “Naturally 
we were popular as long as we were plaster¬ 
ing the wounds made by tyrannical masters; 
but the masters are dead and the patient is 
better, so the doctor is found to be a bore.” 

“Yes, it’s the gentleman in the tarboosh 
who is making the clamour, not the poor, blue- 
shirted fellah with his face to the ground.” 

At that moment an Egyptian Princess, 
famous for her wit and daring, came down 
the pavilion steps. She was one of the 
few Egyptian women who frequented mixed 
society and went about with uncovered face— 
a large person, with plump, pallid cheeks, 
very voluble, outspoken, and quick-tempered, 
a friend and admirer of the Consul-General’s, 
and a champion of the English rule. Making 
straight for Helena, she said :— 

“ Goodness, child, is it your face I see 
or the light of the moon ? The battle ? Oh, 
yes, it was beautiful, but it was terrible, and 
thank the Lord it is over. But tell me about 
yourself, dear. You are desperately in love, 
they say, and no wonder. I’m in love with 
him myself, I really am, and if . . . Oh, 
you’re there, are you ? Well, I’m telling 
Helena I’m in love with you. Such strength, 
such courage— pluck you call it, don’t you ? ” 

Helena had turned to answer the American 
lady, and Gordon, whose eyes had been on 
her as if waiting for her to speak, whispered 
to the Princess:— 

“ Isn’t she looking lovely to-day, Princess ?” 

“ Then why don’t you tell her so ? ” said 
the Princess. 

“ Hush ! ” said Gordon, whereupon the 
Princess said: — 

“ My goodness, what ridiculous creatures 
men are ! What cowards, too ! As brave as 
lions before a horde of savages, but before a 
woman— man Dieu l ” 

“Yes,” said the judge, in his slow, shrill 
voice, “they are fond of talking of the old 
book of Egypt, yet the valley of the Nile is 
strewn with the tombs of Egyptians who have 
perished under their hard task-masters, from 
the Pharaohs to the pashas. Can’t they hear 
the murmur of the past about them ? Have 
they no memory if they have no gratitude ? ” 

At the last words General Graves came up 
to the group, looking hot and excited, and he 
said :— 

“ Memory ? Gratitude ? They’re a nation 
of ingrates and fools.” 

“ What’s that ? ” said the Princess. 

“ Pardon me, Princess. I say the demon- 
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stration of your countrymen to-day is an 
example of the grossest ingratitude.” 

“ You’re quite right, General. But maleysh! 
(no matter). The barking of dogs doesn’t 
hurt the clouds.”. 

“And who are the dogs in this instance, 
Princess?” said a thin-faced Turco-Egyptian 
with a heavy moustache, who had been 
congratulating Colonel Lord. 

“Your Turco-Egyptian beauties, who 
would set the country ablaze to light their 
cigarettes,” said the Princess. “Children 
I call them. Children, and they deserve 
the rod. Yes, the rod, and serve them right. 
Excuse the word. I know! I tell you 
plainly, pasha.” 

“And the clouds are the Consul-General, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Certainly; and he’s so much above them 
that they can’t even see he’s the sun in their 
sky, the stupids.” 

Whereupon the pasha, who was the Egyp¬ 
tian Prime Minister under a British Adviser, 
said, with a shrug and a dubious smile :— 

“Your sentiments are beautiful, but your 
similes are a little broken, Princess.” 

“ Not half so much broken as your 
Treasury would have been if the English 
hadn’t helped it,” said the Princess; and 
when the pasha had gone off with a rather 
halting laugh, she said :— 

“ Maleysh I When angels come the devils 
take their leave. I don’t care. I say what 
I think. I tell the Egyptians the English 
are the best friends Egypt ever had, and 
Nuneham is their greatest ruler since the 
days of Joseph. But Adam himself wasn’t 
satisfied with Paradise, and it’s no use talk¬ 
ing. * Don’t throw stones into the well you 
drink from,’ I say. But serve you right, you 
English. You shouldn’t have come. He who 
builds on another’s land brings up another’s 
child. Everybody is excited about this 
sedition, and even the harem are asking 
what the Government is going to do. 
Nuneham knows best, though. Leave him 
alone. He’ll deal with these half-educated 
upstarts. Upstarts—that’s what I call them. 
Oh, I know ! I speak plainly! ” 

“ I agree with the Princess,” chimed in the 
judge. “What is this unrest among the 
Egyptians due to ? The education we our¬ 
selves have given them.” 

“ Yes; teach your dog to snap, and he’ll 
soon bite you.” 

“ These are the tares in the harvest we are 
reaping, and perhaps ourWestern grain doesn’t 
suit this Eastern desert.” 

“ Should think it doesn’t, indeed. ‘ Liberty,’ 


‘Equality,’ ‘Fraternity,’ ‘Representative Insti¬ 
tutions’! If you English come talking this 
nonsense to the Egyptians what can you 
expect? Socialism, is it? Well, if I am 
to be Prince and you are to be Prince, 
who is to drive the donkey ? Excuse 
the word! I know! I tell you plainly. 
Good-bye, my dear! You are looking 
perfect to-day. But then you are so happy. 
I can see when young people are in love 
by their eyes, and yours are shining like 
moons. After all, your Western ways are 
best. We choose the husbands for our girls, 
thinking the silly things don’t know what is 
good for them, and the chicken isn’t wiser 
than the hen; but it’s the young people, not 
the old ones, who have to live together, 
so why shouldn’t they choose for them¬ 
selves ? ” 

At that instant there passed from some 
remote corner of the grounds a brougham 
containing two shrouded figures in close 
white veils, and the Princess said :— 

“Look at that, now—that relic of barbarism! 
Shutting our women up like canaries in a 
cage, while their men are enjoying the sun¬ 
shine. Life is a dancing girl—let her dance 
a little for all of us.” 

The Princess was about to go, when 
General Graves appealed to her. The judge 
had been saying:— 

“ I should call it a religious rather than a 
political unrest. You may do what you will 
for the Moslem, but he never forgets that the 
hand which bestows his benefits is that of an 
infidel.” 

“ Yes, we’re aliens here, there’s no getting 
over it,” said the Adviser. 

And the General said: “ Especially when 
professional fanatics are always reminding the 
Egyptians that we are not Mohammedans. 
By the way, Princess, have you heard of the 
new preacher, the new prophet, the new 
Mahdi, as they say?” 

“ Prophet! Mahdi! Another of them ? ” 

“Yes, the comet that has just appeared in 
the firmament of Alexandria.” 

“ Some holy man, I suppose. Oh, I 
know! Holy man, indeed ! Shake hands 
with him and count your rings, General ! 
Another impostor riding on the people’s 
backs—and they can’t see it, the stupids ! 
But the camel never can see his hump—not 
he ! Good-bye, girl. Get married soon, and 
keep together as long as you can. Stretch 
your legs to the length of your bed, my dear; 
why shouldn’t you? Say good-bye to 
Gordon ? Certainly; where is he ? ” 

At that moment Gordon was listening, 
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with head down, to something the General 
was saying with intense feeling. 

“ The only way to deal with religious 
impostors who sow disaffection among the 
people is to suppress them with a strong 
hand. Why not ? Fear of their followers ? 
They're fit for nothing but to pray in their 
mosques, ‘Away with the English, O Lord, 
but give us water in due measure ! ’ Fight ? 
Not for instant. There isn’t an ounce of 
courage in a hundred of them, and a score of 
good soldiers would sweep all the native 
Egyptians of Alexandria into the sea.” 

Then Gordon^who had not yet spoken, 
lifted his head and answered, in a rather 
nervous voice:— 

“ No, no, no, sir ! Ill usage may have 
made these people cowards in the old days, 
but proper treatment since has made them 
men, and there wasn’t an Egyptian fellah on 
the field to-day who wouldn’t have followed 
me into the jaws of death if I had told him 
to. As for our being aliens in religion ”— 
the nervous voice became louder, and at the 
same time more tremulous — “ that isn’t 
everything. We’re aliens in sympathy and 
brotherhood, and even in common courtesy 
as well. What is the honest truth about us ? 
Here we are to help the Egyptians to re¬ 
generate their country, yet we neither eat nor 
drink nor associate with them. How can 
we hope to win their hearts while we hold 
them at arms’ length ? We’ve given them 
water—yes, water in abundance, but have 
we given them—love ? ” 

The woman in Gordon had leapt out 
before he knew it, and he had swung a little 
aside as if ashamed, while the men cleared 
their throats, and the Princess, notwithstand¬ 
ing that she had been abusing her own 
people, suddenly melted in the eyes, muttered 
to herself, “ Oh, our God ! ” and then, reach¬ 
ing over to kiss Helena, whispered in her 
ear:— 

“You’ve got the best of the bunch, my 
dear, and if England would only send us a 
few more of his sort we should hear lgss of 
‘ Long live Egypt! ’ Now, General, you can 
see me to my carriage if you would like to. 
By-bye, young people ! ” 

At that moment the native servant to 
whom the Consul-General had given the note 
came up and gave it to Gordon, who read it 
and then handed it to Helena. It ran :— 

“ Come to me immediately. Have some¬ 
thing to say to you.—N.” 

“ We’ll drive you to the Agency in the car,” 
said Helena, and they moved away together. 

In a crowded lane at the back of the 
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pavilion people were clamouring for their 
carriages, and complaining of the idleness 
and even rudeness of the Arab runners, but 
Helena’s automobile Was brought up instantly, 
and when it was moving off with the General 
inside, Helena at the wheel and Gordon by 
her side, the natives touched their foreheads 
to the colonel and said, “ Bismillah ! ” 

As soon as the car was clear away and 
Gordon was alone with Helena for the first 
time, there was one of those privateering 
passages of love between them which lovers 
know how to smuggle through, even in public 
and the eye of day. 

“ Well! ” 

“ Well! ” 

“ Everybody has been saying the sweetest 
things to me and you’ve never yet uttered a 
word.” 

“ Did you really expect me to speak—there 
—before all those people ? But it was 
splendid- glorious—magnificent! ” 

And then, the steering-wheel notwithstand¬ 
ing, her gauntleted left hand went down to 
where his right hand was waiting for it. 

Crossing the iron bridge over the river, 
they drew up at the British Agency, a large, 
ponderous, uninspired edifice, with its ambus¬ 
caded hack to the city and its defiant front 
to the Nile, and there, as Gordon got down, 
the General, who still looked hot and excited, 
said : — 

“ You’ll dine with us to night, my boy— 
usual hour, you know.” 

“With pleasure, sir,” said Gordon, and 
then Helena leaned over and whispered : — 

“ May I guess what your father is going to 
talk about ? ” 

“ The demonstration ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! ” 

“What, then?” 

“ The new prophet at Alexandria.” 

“ I wonder,” said Gordon, and with a wave 
of the hand he disappeared behind a screen 
of purple blossom as Helena and the General 
faced home. 

Their way lay ’ up through the old city, 
where groups of aggressive young students, 
at sight of the General’s gold-laced cap, 
started afresh the Kentish fire of their “ Long 
live Egypt! ” Up and up until they reached 
the threatening old fortress on the spur of 
the Mokattam hills, and then through the 
iron-clamped gates to the wide courtyard 
where the mosque of Mohammed Ali, with 
its spiky minarets, stands on the edge of the 
ramparts like a cock getting ready to crow, 
and drew up at the gate of a heavy-lidded 
house which looks sleepily down on the city, 
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the sinuous Nile, the sweeping desert, the 
preponderating pyramids, and the last salut¬ 
ing of the sun. Then, as Helena rose from 
her seat, she saw that the Generals head had 
fallen back and his face was scarlet, 

" Father, you are ill ! ” 

“Only a little faint —Til be better presently*” 
But he stumbled in stepping out of the 
car, and Helena said : — 

"You are ill and you must go to bed 
immediately, and let me put Gordon off until 
to morrow.” 

“ No ; let him come. I want to hear what 
the Consul-General had to say to him*" 

In spite of himself he had to go to bed, 
though, and half an hour later, having given 
him a sedative, Helena was saying 

“You've overexcited yourself again, father. 
You were anxious about Gordon when his 
horse fell and those abominable spears were 
flying about,” 

“Not a bit of it I knew he would come 
out all right* The lighting devil isn't civilized 
out of the British blood yet, thank God ! 
But those Egyptians at the end—the ingrates ! 
the dastards ! JI 
“ Father! " 


“Oh, I am calm enough now —don’t be 
afraid, girl. I was sorry to hear Gordon 
standing up for them, though. A soldier 
every inch of him, but how unlike his father ! 
Never saw father and son so different. Yet 
so much alike, too! Fighting men, both of 
them. Hope to goodness they’ll never come 
to grips* Heavens ! that would be a bad 
day for all of us." 

And then, drowsily, under the influence of 
the medicine 

“I wonder what Nuneham wanted with 
Gordon? Something about those graceless 
tarbooshes, I suppose. He'll make them 
smart for what they’ve done to-day. 
Wonderful man, Nuneham! Wonderful!” 


CHAPTER III. 

John Nuneham was the elder son of a 
financier of whose earlier life little or nothing 
was ever known. What was known of his 
later life was that he had amassed a fortune 
by Colonial speculation, bought a London 
newspaper, and been made a baronet for 
services to his political party. Having no 
inclination towards journalism, the son be 
came a soldier, rose quickly to the rank of 
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brevet-major, served several years with his 
regiment abroad, and at six-and-twenty went 
to India as private secretary to the Viceroy, 
who, quickly recognising his natural tendency, 
transferred him to the administrative side 
and put him on the financial staff. There 
he spent five years with conspicuous success, 
obtaining rapid promotion and being fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the Viceroy’s reports 
to the Foreign Minister. 

Then his father died, without leaving a 
will, as the cable of the solicitors informed 
him, and he returned to England to administer 
the estate. Here a thunderbolt fell on him, 
for he found a younger brother, with whom 
he had nothing in common and had never 
lived at peace, preparing to dispute his right 
to his father’s title and fortune on the 
assumption that he was illegitimate—that is 
to say, was born before the date of the 
marriage of his parents. 

The allegation proved to be only too well 
founded, and as soon as the elder brother 
had recovered from the shock of the truth he 
appealed to the younger one to leave things 
as they found them. 

“ After all, a man’s eldest son is his eldest 
son; let matters rest,” he urged, but his 
brother was obdurate. 

“ Nobody knows what the circumstances 
may have been. Is there no ground of agree¬ 
ment ? ” But his brother could see none. 

“You can take the inheritance, if that’s 
what you want; but let me find a way to 
keep the title, so as to save the family and 
avoid scandal.” But his brother was un¬ 
yielding. 

“ For our father’s sake. It is not for a 
man’s sons to rake up the dead past of his 
forgotten life.” But the younger brother 
could not be stirred. 

“ For our mother’s sake. Nobody wants 
his mother’s good name to be smirched—least 
of all when she’s in her grave.” But the 
younger brother remained unmoved. 

“ I promise never to marry. The title shall 
end with me. It shall return to you or to 
your children.” But the younger brother 
would not listen. 

“ England is the only Christian country in 
the world in which a man’s son is not always 
his son. For God’s sake, let me keep my 
father’s name! ” 

“ It is mine, and mine alone,” said the 
younger brother, and then a heavy and 
solitary tear, the last he was to shed for forty 
years, dropped slowly down John Nuneham’s 
hard-drawn face, for at that instant the well 
pf his heart ran dry. 


“ As you will,” he said. “ But if it is your 
pride that is doing this I shall humble it, and 
if it is your greed I shall live long enough to 
make it ashamed.” 

From that day forward he dedicated his 
life to one object only, the founding of a 
family that should far eclipse the family of 
his brother, and his first step towards that 
end was to drop his father’s surname in the 
register of his regiment and assume his 
mother’s name of Lord. 

At that moment England, with two other 
European Powers, had, like Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, entered the fiery 
furnace of Egyptian affairs, though not so 
much to withstand as to protect the worship 
of the golden image. A line of Khedives, 
each seeking his own advantage, had culmi¬ 
nated in one more unscrupulous and 
tyrannical than the rest, who had seized the 
lands of the people, borrowed money upon 
them in Egypt, wasted it in wicked extrava¬ 
gance, and brought the country to the brink 
of ruin, with the result that England was left 
alone at last to occupy Egypt, much as Rome 
occupied Palestine, and to find a man to 
administer her affairs in a position analogous 
to that of Pontius Pilate. It found him in 
John Lord, the young financial secretary who 
had distinguished himself in India. 

His task was one of immense difficulty, for, 
though nominally no more than the British 
Consul-General, he was really the ruler of 
the country, being representative of the 
Sovereign whose soldiers held Egypt in their 
grip. Realizing at once that he was the 
official receiver to a bankrupt nation, he saw 
that his first duty was to pnake it solvent. 
He did make it solvent. In less than five 
years Egypt was able to pay her debt to 
Europe. Therefore Europe was satisfied, 
England was pleased, and John Lord was 
made Knight of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. 

Then he married a New England girl 
whom he had met in Cairo, daughter of a 
Federal General in the Civil War, a gentle 
creature, rather delicate, a little sentimental, 
and very religious. 

During the first years their marriage was 
childless, and the wife, seeing with a woman’s 
sure eyes that her husband’s hope had been 
for a child, began to live within herself and 
to weep when no one could see. But at 
last a child came and it was a son, and she 
was overjoyed and the Consul-General was 
content. He allowed her to christen the 
child by what name she pleased, so she gave 
him the name of her great Christian hero, 
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Charles George Gordon. They called the boy 
Gordon, and the little mother was very happy. 

But her health became still more delicate, 
so a nurse had to be looked for, and they 
found one in an Egyptian woman—with a 
child of her own—who, by power of a per¬ 
nicious law of Mohammedan countries, had 
been divorced through no fault of hers, at 
the whim of a husband who wished to marry 
another wife. Thus Hagar, with her little 
Ishmael, became foster-mother to the Consul- 
General’s son, and the two children were 
suckled together and slept in the same cot. 

Meantime, as ruler of Egypt, the Consul- 
General was going from strength to strength, 
and, seeing that the Nile is the most 
wonderful river in the world and the father 
of the country through which it flows, he 
determined that it should do more than 
moisten the lips of the Egyptian desert 
while the vast body lay parched with thirst. 
Therefore he took engineers up to the fork 
of the stream where the clear and crystal 
Blue Nile of Khartoum, tumbling down in 
mighty torrents from tne volcanic gorges of 
the Abyssinian hills, crosses the slow and 
sluggish While Nile of Omdurman, and told 
them to build dams, so that the water should 
not be wasted into the sea, but spread over 
the arid land, leaving the glorious sun of 
Egypt to do the rest. 

The effect was miraculous. Nature, the 
great wonder-worker, had come to his aid, 
and never since the Spirit of God first moved 
upon the face of the void had anything so 
marvellous been seen. The barren earth 
brought forth grass and the desert blossomed 
like a rose. I-and values increased ; revenues 
were enlarged ; poor men became rich ; rich 
men became millionaires; Egypt became a 
part of Europe ; Cairo became a European 
city ; the record of the progress of the country 
began to sound like a story from “ The 
Arabian Nights,” and the Consul-General’s 
annual reports read like fresh chapters out of 
the Book of Genesis, telling of the creation 
of a new heaven and a new earth. The 
re making of Egypt was the wonder of the 
world; the faces of the Egyptians were 
whitened; England was happy, and Sir John 
Lord was made a baronet. His son had gone 
to school in England by this time, and from 
Eton he was to go on to Sandhurst and to 
take up the career of a soldier. 

Then, thinking the Englishman’s mission 
on foreign soil was something more than to 
make money, the Consul-General attempted 
to regenerate the country. He had been 
sent out to re-establish the authority of the 


Khedive, yet he proceeded to curtail it; to 
suppress the insurrection of the people, yet 
he proceeded to enlarge their liberties. 
Setting up a high standard of morals, both in 
public and private life, he tolerated no 
trickery. Finding himself in a cock pit of 
corruption, he put down bribery, slavery, 
perjury, and a hundred kinds of venality and 
intrigue. Having views about individual 
justice and equal rights before the Law, he 
cleansed the Law Courts, established a 
Christian code of morals between man and 
man, and let the light of Western civilization 
into the mud-hut of the Egyptian fellah. 

Mentally, morally, and physically his 
massive personality became the visible soul 
of Egypt. If a poor man was wronged in 
the remotest village, he said, “ I'll write to 
Lord,” and the threat was enough. He 
became the visible conscience of Egypt, too, 
and if a rich man was tempted to do a 
doubtful deed he thought of “the English¬ 
man,” and the doubtful deed was not done. 

The people at the top of the ladder 
trusted him, and the people at the bottom, a 
simple, credulous, kindly race, who were 
such as sixty centuries of misgovemment 
had made them, touched their breasts, their 
lips, and their foreheads at the mention of 
his name, and called him “ The Father of 
Egypt.” England was proud, and Sir John 
Lord was made a peer. 

When the King’s letter reached him he 
took it to his wife, who now lay for long 
hours every day on the couch in the drawing¬ 
room, and then wrote to his son, who had 
left Sandhurst and was serving with his 
regiment in the Soudan, but he said nothing 
to anybody else, and left even his secretary to 
learn the great news through the newspapers. 

He was less reserved when he came to 
select his title, and, remembering his brother, 
he found a fierce joy in calling himself by 
his father’s name, thinking he had earned the 
right to it. Twenty-five years had passed since 
he had dedicated his life to the founding of a 
family that should eclipse, and even humiliate, 
the family of his brother, and now his secret 
aim was realized. He saw a long line suc¬ 
ceeding Yum— his son, and his son’s son, and 
his son’s son’s son, all peers of the realm, and 
all Nunehams. His revenge was sweet; he 
was very happy. 

CHAPTER IV. 

If Lord Nuneham had died then, or if he 
had passed away from Egypt, he would have 
left an enduring fame as one of the great 
Englishmen who twice or thrice in a hundred 
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years carve their names on the granite page 
of the world's history; but he went on and 
on, until it sometimes looked as if in the end 
it might be said of him, in the phrase of the 
Arab proverb, that he had written his name 
in water. 

Having achieved one object of ambition, 
he set himself another, and having tasted 
power he became possessed by the lust of it. 
Great men had been in England when he 
first came to Egypt, and he had submitted to 
their instructions without demur, but now, 
wincing under the orders of inferior suc¬ 
cessors, he told himself, not idly boasting, 
that nobody in London knew his work as 
well as he did, and he must be liberated from 
the domination of Downing Street. The 
work of emancipation was delicate but not 
difficult. There was one power stronger 
than any Government whereby public opinion 
might be guided and controlled—the Press. 

The British Consul-General in Cairo was 
in a position of peculiar advantage for guiding 
and controlling the Press. He did guide and 
control it. What he thought it well that 
Europe should know about Egypt, that it 
knew, and that only. The generally ill- 
informed public opinion in England was 
corrected; the faulty praise and blame of the 
British Press was set right; within five years 
London had ceased to send instructions to 
Cairo; and when a diplomatic question 
created a fuss in Parliament the Consul- 
General was heard to say :— 

“ I don’t care a rush what the Government 
think, and I don’t care a straw what the 
Foreign Minister says; I have a power 
stronger than either at my back—the public.” 

It was true, but it was also the beginning 
of the end. Having attained to absolute 
power, he began to break up from the seeds 
of dissolution which always hide in the heart 
of it. Hitherto he had governed Egypt by 
guiding a group of gifted Englishmen who, 
as Secretaries and Advisers, had governed the 
Egyptian governors; but now he desired to 
govern everything for himself. As a conse¬ 
quence the gifted men had to go, and their 
places were taken by subordinates whose best 
qualification was their subservience to his 
strong and masterful spirit. 

Even that did not matter as long as his 
own strength served him. He knew and 
determined everything, from the terms of 
treaties with foreign Powers to the wages of 
the Khedive’s English coachman. With five 
thousand British bayonets to enforce his will, 
he said to a man, “ Do that,” and the man did 
it or left Egypt without delay. No Emperor 


or Czar or King was ever more powerful, no 
Pope more infallible; but if his rule was 
hard it was also just, and for some years yet 
Egypt was well governed. 

“When a fish goes bad,” the Arabs say, 
“ is it first at the head or at the tail ? ” As 
Lord Nuneham grew old his health began to 
fail, and he had to fall back on the weaklings 
who were only fit to carry out his will. Then 
an undertone of murmuring was heard in 
Egypt. The Government was the same, yet 
it was altogether different. The hand was 
Esau’s, but the voice was Jacob’s. “The 
millstones are grinding,” said the Egyptians, 
“ but we see no flour.” 

The glowing fire of the great Englishman’s 
fame began to turn to ashes, and a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand appeared in the 
sky. His Advisers complained to him of 
friction with their Ministers; his inspectors, 
returning from tours in the country, gave 
him reports of scant courtesy at the hands of 
natives, and to account for their failures they 
worked up in his mind the idea of a vast 
racial and religious conspiracy. The East was 
the East, the West was the West, Moslem was 
Moslem, Christian was Christian; Egyptians 
cared more about Islam than they did about 
good government, and Europeans in the 
Valley of the Nile, especially British soldiers 
and officials, were living on the top of a 
volcano. 

The Consul-General listened to them with 
a sour smile, but he believed them and 
blundered. He was a sick man now, and he 
was not really living in Egypt any longer; 
he was only sleeping at the Agency, and he 
thought he saw the work of his lifetime in 
danger of being undone. So, thinking to end 
fanaticism by one crushing example, he gave 
his subordinates an order like that which the 
ancient King of Egypt gave to the midwives, 
with the result that five men were hanged 
and a score were flogged before their scream¬ 
ing wives and children for an offence that 
had not a particle of religious or political 
significance. 

A cry of horror went up through Egypt. 
The Consul-General had lost it; his thirty 
years of great labour had been undone in 
a day. 

As every knife is out when the bull is 
down, so the place hunting pashas, the greedy 
sheikhs, and the cruel governors whose corrup¬ 
tions he had suppressed found instruments to 
stab him, and the people who had kissed the 
hand they dare not bite thought it safe to 
bite the hand they need not kiss. He had 
opened the rnbWthi of his enemies, and, in 
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Eastern manner, they assailed him first by 
parable. Once there had been a great Eng¬ 
lish eagle; its eyes were clear and piercing; 
its talons were firm and relentless in their 
grip; yet it was a proud and noble bird; it 
held its own against East and West, and pro¬ 
tected all who took refuge under its wing. 
But now the eagle had grown old and weak ; 
other birds, smaller and meaner, had deprived 
it of its feathers and picked out its eyes, and 
it had become blind and cruel and cowardly 
and sly. Would nobody shoot it or shut it 
up in a cage ? 

Rightly or wrongly, the Consul-General 
became convinced that the Khedive was 
intriguing against him, and one day he drove 
to the Royal palace and demanded an 
audience. The interview that followed was 
not the first of many stormy scenes between 
the real governor of Egypt and its nominal 
ruler, and when Lord Nuneham strode out 
with his face aflame, through the line of the 
quaking bodyguard, he left the Khedive pro¬ 
testing plaintively to the people of his Court 
that he would sell up all and leave the 
country. At that the officials put their heads 
together in private, concluded that the present 
condition could not last, and asked them¬ 
selves how, since it was useless to expect 
England to withdraw the Consul-General, it 
was possible for Egypt to get rid of him. 

By this time Lord Nuneham, in the manner 
of all strong men growing weak, had begun 
to employ spies, and one day a Syrian 
Christian told him a secret story. He was to 
be assassinated. The crime was to be com¬ 
mitted in the Opera-house, under the cover 
of a general riot, on the night of the Khedive’s 
State visit, when the Consul-General was 
always present. As usual, the Khedive was 
to rise at the end of the first act and retire to 
the saloon overlooking the square; as usual, 
he was to send for Lord Nuneham. to follow 
him, and the moment of the Khedive’s return 
to his box was to be the signal for a rival 
demonstration of English and Egyptians that 
was to end in the Consul-General’s death. 
There was no reason to believe the Khedive 
himself was party to the plot, or that he knew 
anything about it, yet none the less it was 
necessary to stay away, to find an excuse— 
illness at the last moment, anything. 

Lord Nuneham was not afraid, but he sent 
up to the Citadel for General Graves, and 
arranged that a regiment of infantry, fully 
armed, with a party of artillery, were to be 
marched down to the Opera square at a 
message over the telephone from him. 

“If anything happens you know what to 
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do,” he said, and the General knew per¬ 
fectly. ' 

Then the night came, and the moment the 
Khedive left his palace the Consul-General J 
heard of it. A moment later a message was 
received at the Citadel, and a quarter of an . 
hour afterwards Lord Nuneham was taking ‘ 
his place at the Opera. The air of the 
house tingled with excitement, and every¬ 
thing seemed to justify the Syrian’s story. . 

Sure enough, at the end of the first act the 
Khedive rose and retired to the saloon, and 
sure enough at the next moment the Consul- 
General was summoned to follow him.’ His ! 
Highness was very gracious, very agreeable, all 
trace of their last stormy interview being gone, 
and gradually Lord Nuneham drew him up , 
to the windows overlooking the public square. 

There, under the sparkling light of a dozen 
electric lamps, in a solid line surrounding the 
Opera-house, stood a regiment of soldiers, with 
cannon at every corner, and at sight of them 
the Khedive caught his breath and said :— 

“ What is the meaning of this, my lord ? ” 

“Only a little attention to your Highness,” 
said the Consul-General, in a voice that was 
intended to be heard all over the room. 

At that instant somebody came up hurriedly 
and whispered to the Khedive, who turned 
ashen white, ordered his carriage, and went 
home immediately. 

Next morning at eleven Lord Nuneham, 
with the same soldiers drawn up in front of 
Abdeen Palace, went in to see the Khedive 
again. 

“ There’s a train for Alexandria at twelve,” 
he said, “ and a steamer for Constantinople 
at five—your Highness will feel better lor a 
little holiday in Europe”; and half an hour 
afterwards the Khedive, accompanied by 
several of his Court officials, was on his way 
to the railway-station with the escort of a 
British regiment whose band was playing the 
Khedivial Hymn. 

He had got rid of the Khedive at a critical 
juncture, but he had still to deal with a 
Sovereign that would not easily be chloro¬ 
formed into silence. The Arabic Press, to 
which he had been the first to give liberty, 
began to attack him openly, to vilify him, and 
systematically to misrepresent his actions, so 
that he who had been the great torch-bearer 
of light in a dark country saw himself called 
the Great Adventurer, the Tyrant, the 
Assassin, the worst Pharaoh Egypt had 
ever known—a Pharaoh surrounded by a 
kindergarten of false prophets, obsessed 
by preposterous fears of assassination and 

deluded by phantoms of fanaticism. 
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His subordinates told 
him that these hysterical 
tirades were inflaming the 
whole of Egypt; that their 
influence was in proportion 
to their violence ; that the 
huge untaught mass of 
the Egyptian people were 
listening to them ; that 
there was not an ignorant 
fellah (peasant) possessed 
of one ragged garment who 
did not go to the coffee¬ 
house at night to hear 
them read ; that the lives 
of British officials were in 
peril; and that the promul¬ 
gation of sedition must be 
stopped or the British 
governance of the country 
could not go on. 

A sombre fire shone in 
the Consul General’s eyes 
while he heard their pro¬ 
phecy, but he believed it 
all the same; and when 
he spoke contemptuously 
of incendiary articles as 
froth, and they answered 
that froth could be stained 
with blood, he told him¬ 
self that if fools and in¬ 
grates, spouting nonsense 
in Arabic, could destroy 
whatever germs of civiliza¬ 
tion he had implanted in 
Egypt, the doctrine of the 
liberty of the Press was all 
moonshine. 

And so, after sinister 
efforts to punish the whole 
people for the excesses of their journalists 
by enlarging the British Army and making 
the country pay the expense, he found a means 
to pass a new Press law, to promulgate it by 
help of the Prime Minister—now' Regent in 
the Khedive’s |>lace—and to suppress every 
native newspaper in Egypt in one day. By 
that blow the Egyptians were staggered into 
silence, the British officials went about with 
stand off manners and airs of conscious 
triumph, and Lord Nuneham himself, mis¬ 
taking violence for power, thought he was 
master of Egypt once more. 

But low, very low on the horizon a new 
planet now rose in the firmament. It was 
not the star of a Khedive jealous of Nune- 
ham’s power, or of an Egyptian Minister 
girding under the orders of his Under¬ 


secretary, or yet of a journalist vilifying 
England and flirting with France, but that 
of a simple Arab in a turban and caftan, a 
swarthy son of the desert whose name no 
man had heard before, and it was rising over 
the dome above the mosque within whose 
sacred precincts neither the Consul-General 
nor his officials could intrude, and where the 
march of British soldiers could not be made. 
There a reverberation was being heard, a new 
voice was going forth, and it was echoing 
and re-echoing through the hushed chambers 
that were the heart of Islam. 

When Lord Nuneham first asked about 
the Arab he was told that the man was one 
Ishmael Ameer, out of the Libyan desert, a 
carpenter’s son and a fanatical, backward, 
unenlightened person of no consequence 
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whatever ; but with his sure eye for the 
political heavens the Consul-General per¬ 
ceived that a planet of no common magnitude 
had appeared in the Egyptian sky, and that 
it would avail him nothing to have suppressed 
the open sedition of the newspapers if he 
had only driven it underground into the 
mosques, where it would be a hundredfold 
more dangerous. 

If a political agitation was not to be turned 
into religious unrest, if fanaticism was not to 
conquer civilization and a holy war to carry 
the country back to its old rotten condition 
of bankruptcy and barbarity, that man out of 
the Libyan desert must be put down. But 
how and by whom ? He himself was old— 
more than seventy years old; his best days 
were behind him, the road in front of him 
must be all downhill now, and when he 
looked around among the sycophants who 
said, “ Yes, my lord ! ” “ Excellent, my 
lord ! ” “ The very thing, my lord ! ” for 
someone to fight the powers of darkness that 
were arrayed against him, he saw none. 

It was in this mood that he had gone to 
the sham fight, merely because he had to 
show himself in public, and there, sitting 
immediately in front of the fine girl who was 
to be his daughter soon, and feeling at one 
moment her quick breathing on his neck, 
he had been suddenly caught up by the 
spirit of her enthusiasm and had seen his 
son as he had never seen him before. 
Putting his glasses to his eyes, he had 
watched him—he and, as it seemed, the girl 
together. Such courage, such fire, such 
resource, such insight, such foresight! 
It must be the finest brain and firmest 
character in Egypt, and it was his own flesh 
and blood—his own son Gordon ! 

Hitherto his attitude towards Gordon had 
been one of placid affection, compounded 
partly of selfishness, being proud that he was 
no fool and could forge along in his pro¬ 
fession, and pleased to think of him as the 
next link in the chain of the family he was 
founding; but. now everything was changed. 
The right man to put down sedition was the 
man at his right hand. He would save 
England against Egyptian aggression; he 
would save his father, too, who was old and 
whose strength was spent; and perhaps—why 
not ?—he would succeed him some day and 
carry on the traditions of his work in the 
conquest of civilization and its triumph in 
the dark countries of the world. 

For the first time for forty years a heavy 
and solitary tear dropped slowly down the 
Consul-General's cheek, now deeply scored 


with lines, but no one saw it, because few 
dare look into his face. The man who had 
never unburdened himself to a living soul 
wished to unburden himself at last, so he 
scribbled his note to Gordon and then 
stepped into the carriage that was to take 
him home. 

Meantime he was aware that some fool had 
provoked a demonstration, but that troubled 
him hardly at all, and while the crackling 
cries of “ Long live Egypt! ” were following 
him down the arena he was being borne 
along as by invisible wings. 

Thus the two aims in the great Proconsul’s 
life had become one aim, and that one aim 
centred in his son. 


CHAPTER V. 

As Gordon went into the British Agency a 
small, wizened man with a pock-marked 
face, wearing Oriental dress, came out. He 
was the Grand Kadi (Chief Judge) of the 
Mohammedan Courts and representative of 
the Sultan of Turkey in Egypt, one who had 
secretly hated the Consul-General and raved 
against the English rule for years; and as he 
saluted obsequiously with his honeyed voice 
and smiled with his crafty eyes it flashed 
upon Gordon—he did not know why—that 
just so must Caiaphas, the high priest, have 
looked when he came out of Pilate’s judg¬ 
ment hall after saying, “If thou let this man 
go thou art not Caesar’s friend.” 

Gordon leapt up the steps and into the 
house as one who was at home, and, going 
first into the shaded drawing-room, he found 
his mother on the couch looking to the sun¬ 
set and the Nile—a sweet old lady in the 
twilight of life, with white hair, a thin face 
almost as white, and the pale smile of a 
patient soul who had suffered pain. With 
her, attending upon her, and at that moment 
handing a cup of chften broth to her, was 
a stout Egyptian woman with a good homely 
countenance—Gordon’s old nurse, Fatimah. 

His mother turned at the sound of his 
voice, roused herself on the couch, and with 
that startled cry of joy which has only one 
note in all Nature, that of a mother meeting 
her beloved son, she cried, “ Gordon! 
Gordon! ” and clasped her delicate hands 
about his neck. Before he could prevent it, 
his foster-mother, too, muttering in Eastern 
manner, “ Oh, my eye ! oh, my soul ! ” had 
snatched one of his hands and was smother¬ 
ing it with kisses. 

“ And how is Helena ? ” his mother asked, 
in her low, sweet voice. 

“ Beautiful/’ ^aid Gordon. 
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“She couldn't help being that. But why 
doesn’t she come to see me ?” 

“I think she is anxious about her father's 
health and is afraid to leave him,” said 
Gordon ; and then Fatimah, with blushes 
showing through her Arab skin* said :— 

“Take care. A house may hold a hundred 
men* but the heart of a woman has only room 
for one of them.” 

“Ah, but Helena's heart is as wide as a 
well, mammy,” said Gordon, whereupon 
Fatimah said 

“ That’s the way, you see ! When a young 
man is in love there are only two sorts of 
girls in the world—ordinary girls and his girl.” 

At that moment, while the women laughed, 
Gordon heard his father’s deep voice in the 
hall saying, “ Bid good-bye to my wife before 
you go, Reg,” and then the Consul-General, 
with “ Here's Gordon also,” came into the 
drawingroom, followed by Sir Reginald 
Manner mg, Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, 
and Governor of the Soudan, who said :— 

“Splendid, my boy! Not forgotten your 
first fight, I see ! Heavens, I felt as if I was 
back at Omdurman and wanted to get at the 
demons again.” 

“ Gordon,” said the Consul-General, “ see 
His Excellency to the door and come to me 
in the library,” and when the Sirdar was going 
out at the porch he whispered : — 

“ Go easy with the governor, my boy. 
Don’t let anything cross him Wonderful 
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man, but I see a difference since I was down 
last year. By-bye ! ” 

Gordon found his father writing a letter, 
with his valet, Ibrahim, in green caftan and 
red waistband, waiting by the side of the desk, 

“The General — the Citadel,” said the 
Consul-General, giving his letter to Ibrahim, 
and as soon as the valet was gone he wheeled 
his chair round to Gordon and began. 

“ I’ve been writing to your General for his 
formal consent, having something I wish you 
to do for me*” 

“ With pleasure, sir,” said Gordon. 

“You know all about the riots at 
Alexandria?” 

“ Only what IVe learned from the London 
papers, sir.” 

11 Well, for some time past the people there 
have been showing signs of effervescence. 
First, strikes of cabmen, carters, God knows 
what—all concealing political issues. Then 
open disorder. Europeans bustled and spat 
upon in the streets. A sheikh crying aloud in 
the public thoroughfares, ‘O Moslems, come 
and help me to drive out the Christians! 1 
Then a Greek merchant warned to take care, 
as the Arabs were going to kill the Christians 
that day or the day following. Then low-class 
Moslems shouting in the square of Mo¬ 
hammed Ali, ‘The last days of the Christians 
are drawing nigh.’ As a consequence, there 
have been conflicts. The first of them was 
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with a water-hose. The second was more 
serious and some Europeans were wounded. 
The third was alarming and several natives 
had to be arrested. Well, when I look for 
the cause, I find the usual one.” 

“ What is it, sir ?” asked Gordon. 

“Egypt has at all times been subject to 
local insurrections. They are generally of a 
religious character, and are set on foot by 
madmen who give themselves out as divinely- 
inspired leaders. But shall I tell you what 
it all means ? ” 

“ Tell me, sir,” said Gordon. 

The Consul-General rose from his chair 
and began to walk up and down the room 
with long strides and heavy tread. 

“ It means,” he said, “ that the Egyptians, 
like all other Mohammedans, are cut off by 
their religion from the spirit and energy of 
the great civilized nations; that, swathed in 
the bands of the Koran, the Moslem faith is 
like a mummy, dead to all uses of the 
modern world.” 

The Consul-General drew up sharply and 
said : “ Perhaps all dogmatic religions are 
more or less like that, but the Christian 
religion has accommodated itself to the spirit 
of the ages, whereas Islam remains fixed, 
the religion of the seventh century, born in 
a desert and suckled in a society that was 
hardly better than barbarism.” 

He began to walk again and to talk with 
great animation. 

“ What does Islam mean ? It means 
slavery, seclusion of women, indiscriminate 
divorce, unlimited polygamy, the breakdown 
of the family, and the destruction of the 
nation. Well, what happens ? Civilization 
comes along, and it is death to all such dark 
ways. What next ? The scheming sheikhs, 
the corrupt pashas, the tyrannical caliphs, 
all the rascals and rogues who batten on 
corruption, the fanatics who are opponents 
of the light, cry out against it. Either they 
must lose their interests or civilization must 
go! What then ? Civilization means the 
West; the West means Christianity. So, 
‘ Down with the Christians ! O Moslems, 
help us to kill them ! ’ ” 

The Consul General stopped by Gordon’s 
chair, put his hand on his son’s shoulder, and 
said : — 

“ There comes a time in the history of all 
our Mohammedan dependencies — India.. 
Egypt, every one of them—when England 
has to confront a condition like that.” 

“ And what has she to do, sir ? ” 

The Consul-General lifted his right fist and 
brought it down on his left palm and said :— 


“ To come down with a heavy hand on the 
lying agitators and intriguers who are leading 
away the. ignorant populace.” 

“ I agree, sir. It is the agitators who 
should be punished, not the poor, emotional, 
credulous Egyptian people.” ’ 

“ The Egyptian people, my boy, are grace- J 
less ingrates who, under the influence of i 

momentary passion, would brain their best' 1 

friend with their nabouts, and go like camels I 
before the camel-driver.” 

Gordon winced visibly, but only said, “ Who 
is the camel driver in this instance, sir ? ” > 

“A certain Ishmael Ameer, preaching in * 
the great mosque at Alexandria, the cradle of > 
all disaffection." I 

“Analim?” 

“ A teacher of some sort, saying England 
is the deadly foe of Islam, and must therefore * 
be driven out.” ! 

“ Then he is worse than the journalists ? ” ) 

“ Yes; we thought of the viper, forgetting ' 

the scorpion.” 

“ But is it certain he is so dangerous ? ” 

“ One of the leaders of his own people has 
just been here to say that if we let that man 
go on it will be death to the rule of England 
in Egypt.” 

“ The Grand Kadi ? ” 

The Consul-General nodded and then 
said : “ The cunning rogue has a grievance 
of his own, I find, but what’s that to me ? 

The first duty of a Government is to keep 
order.” 

“ I agree,” said Gordon. 

“ There may be picric acid in prayers as 
well as in bombs.” 

“ There may.” 

“We have to make these fanatical preachers 
realize that, even if the onward march of 
progress is but faintly heard in the sealed 
vaults of their mosque, civilization is stand¬ 
ing outside the walls with its laws and, if 
need be, its soldiers.” 

“ You are satisfied, sir, that this man is 
likely to lead the poor, foolish people into 
rapine and slaughter ? ” 

“ I recognise a bird by its flight. This is 
another Mahdi—I see it—I feel it,” said the 
Consul-General, and his eyes flashed and his 
voice echoed like a horn. 

“ You want me to smash the Mahdi? ” 

“Exactly. Your namesake wanted to 
smash his predecessor-romantic person, too 
fond of guiding his conduct by reference to 
the prophet Isaiah—but he was right in that 
and the Government was wrong, and the 
consequence was the massacre you repre¬ 
sented to-day.’’ | 
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“ I have to arrest Ishmael Ameer ? ” 

“ 1'hat’s so. In open riot, if possible, and 
if not, by means of testimony derived from 
his sermons in the mosques.” 

“ Hadn’t we better begin there, sir ?— 
make sure that he is inciting the people to 
violence ? ” 

“As you please.” 

“ You don’t forget that the mosques are 
closed to me as a Christian ? ” 

The Consul-General reflected for a moment 
and then said, “Where’s Fatimah’s son, 
Hafiz?” 

“ With his regiment at Abessiah.” 

“ Take him with you. Take two other 
Moslem witnesses as well.” 

“ I’m to bring this new prophet back to 
Cairo ? ” 

“ That’s it ; bring him here. We’ll do all 
the rest.” 

“ What if there should be trouble with the 
people ? ” 

“ There’s a battalion of British soldiers in 
Alexandria. Keep a force in readiness— 
under arms night and day.” 

“ But if it should spread beyond 
Alexandria ? ” 

“ So much the better for. you. I mean,” 
said the Consul-General, hesitating for the 
first time, “we don’t want bloodshed, but 
if it must come to that it must, and the eyes 
of England will be on you. What more can 
a young man want? Think of yourself”— 
he put his hand on his son’s shoulder again— 
“ think of yourself as on the eve of crushing 
England’s enemies and rendering a signal 
service to Gordon Lord as well. And now 
go-go up to your General and get his formal 
consent. My love to Helena! Fine girl, 
very! She’s the sort of woman who might 
. . . yes, women are the springs that move 
everything in this world. Bid good-bye to 
your mother and get away. I>ose no time. 
Write to me as soon as you have anything 
to say. That’s enough for the present. I’m 
busy. Good day ! ” 

Almost before Gordon had left the library 
the Consul-General was back at his desk— 
the stern, saturnine man once more, with a 
face that seemed to express a mind inacces¬ 
sible to human emotions of any sort. 

Gordon kissed his pale-faced mother in 
the drawing-room and his swarthy foster- 
mother in the porch, and went back to his 
quarters in barracks—a rather bare room 
with bed, desk, and bookcase, many riding 
boots on a shelf, several weapons of savage 
warfare on the walls, a dervish’s suit of chain 
armour with a bullet-hole where the heart of 


the man had been, a picture of Eton, his old 
school, and above all, as became the home 
of a soldier, many photographs of his women- 
kind—his mother with her plaintive smile, 
Fatimah with her humorous look, and, of 
course, Helena with her glorious eyes, Helena, 
Helena, everywhere Helena. 

There, taking down the receiver of a tele¬ 
phone, he called up the headquarters of the 
Egyptian army and spoke to Hafiz, his foster- 
brother, now a captain in the native cavalry. 

“ Is that you, Hafiz? . . . Well, look here, 
I want to know if you can arrange to go with 
me to Alexandria for a day or two? . . . 
You can ? Good! I wish you to help me 
to deal with that new preacher, prophet, 
Mahdi. What’s his name, now ? . . . That’s 
it—Ishmael Ameer. He has been setting 
Moslem against Christian, and we’ve got to 
lay the gentleman by the heels before he gets 
the poor, credulous people into further 
trouble. . . . What do you say? . . . Not 
that kind of man, you think ?. . . No? . . . 
You surprise me. . . . Do you really mean 
to say ? . . . Certainly; that’s only fair. . . . 
Yes, I ought to know all about him. . . . 
Your uncle? . . . Chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity? ... I know—El Azhar . . . When 
could I see him ? . . . What day do we go 
to Alexandria? To-morrow, if possible. . . . 
To-night the only convenient time, you 
think ? Well, I promised to dine at the 
Citadel; but I suppose I must write to 
Helena. . . . Oh, needs must when the devil 
drives, old fellow. . . . To-night, then ? . . . 
You’ll come down for me immediately ? 
Good ! By-bye ! ” 

With that he rang off and sat down to 
write a letter. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Gordon Lord loved the Egyptians. Nursed 
on the knee of an Egyptian woman, speaking 
Arabic as his mother-tongue, lisping the 
songs of Arabia before he knew a word of 
English, Egypt was under his very skin, and 
the spirit of the Nile and of the desert was in 
his blood. 

Only once a day in his childhood was there 
a break in his Arab life. That was in the 
evening about sunset, when Fatimah took 
him into his father’s library, and the great 
man with the stern face, who assumed towards 
him a singularly cold manner, put him through 
a catechism which was always the same: 
“Tutor been here to-day, boy?” “Yes, sir.” 
“ Done your lessons ? ” “ Yes, sir.” “ English 
—French—everything?” “Yes, sir.” “Say 
good night to youi mother and go to bed.” 
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Then for a few moments more he was 
taken into his mother’s boudoir, the cool 
room with the blinds down to keep out the 
sun, where the lady with the beautiful pale 
face embraced and kissed him, and made 
him kneel by her side while they said the 
Lord’s Prayer together in a rustling whisper, 
like a breeze in the garden. But, after 
that, off to bed with Hafiz — who, in his 
Arab caftan and fez, had been looking 
furtively in at the half-open door—up two 
steps at a time, shouting and singing in 
Arabic, while Fatimah, in fear of the Consul- 
General, cried, “ Hush ! Be good, now, my 
sweet eyes ! ” 

In his boyhood too he had been half a 
Mohammedan, going every afternoon to fetch 
Hafiz home from the kuttab, the school of 
the mosque, and romping round the sacred 
place like a little king in stocking feet, until 
the sheikh in-charge, who pretended as long 
as possible not to see him, came with a long 
cane to whip him out, always saying he should 
never come there again—until to-morrow. 

While at school in England he had felt 
like a foreigner, wearing his silk hat on the 
back of his head as if it had been a tarboosh, 
and while at Sandhurst, where he got through 
his three years more easily—in spite of a 
certain restiveness under discipline—he had 
always been looking forward to his Christmas 
visits home—that is to say, to Cairo. 

But at last he came back to Egypt on 
a great errand, with the expedition that 
was intended to revenge the death of his 
heroic namesake, having got his commission 
by that time, and being asked for by his 
father’s old friend, Reginald Mannering, who 
was a colonel in the Egyptian army. His 
joy was wild, his excitement delirious; and 
even the desert marches under the blazing sun 
and the sky of brass, killing to some of his 
British comrades, was a long delight to the 
Arab soul in him. 

The first fighting he did, too, wac done 
with an Egyptian by his side. His great 
chum was a young lieutenant named. Ali 
Awad, the son of a pasha, a bright, intelligent, 
affectionate young fellow who was intensely 
sensitive to the contempt of British officers for 
the quality of the courage of their Egyptian 
colleagues. During the hurly-burlyof the Battle 
of Omdurman both Gordon and Ali had been 
eager to get at the enemy, but their colonel 
had held them back, saying, “ What will your 
fathers say to me if I allow you to go into a 
hell like that ? ” When the dervish lines 
had been utterly broken, though, and one 
coffee-coloured demon in chain armour was 


stealing off with his black banner, the colonel 
said, “ Now’s your time, boys; show what 
stuff you are made of; bring me back that 
flag,” and before the words were out of his 
mouth the young soldiers were gone. 

Other , things happened immediately, and 
the colonel had forgotten his order when, 
the battle being over and the British and 
Egyptian army about to enter the dirty and 
disgusting city of the Calipha, he became 
aware that Gordon Lord was riding beside 
him with a black banner in one hand and some 
broken pieces of horse’s reins in the other. 

“ Bravo ! You’ve got it, then ? ” said the 
colonel. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Gordon, very sadly, and 
the colonel saw that there were tears in the 
boy’s eyes. 

“ What’s amiss ? ” he said, and, looking 
round, “ Where’s Ali ? ” 

Then Gordon told him what had hap¬ 
pened. They had captured the dervish and 
compelled him to give up his spear and rifle, 
but just as Ali was leading the man into the 
English lines the demon had drawn a knife 
and treacherously stabbed him in the back. 
The boy choked with sobs while he delivered 
his comrade’s last message: “ Say good bye 
to the colonel, and tell him Ali Awad was 
not a coward. I didn’t let go the baggara’s 
horse until he stuck me, and then he had to 
cut the reins to get away. Show the bits of 
the bridle to my colonel and tell him I died 
faithful. Say my salaams to him, Charlie. 

I knew Charlie Gordon Lord would stay with 
me to the end.” 

The colonel was quite broken down, but 
he only said, “This is no time for crying, 
my boy,” and a moment afterwards, “ What 
became of the dervish ? ” Then, for the first 
time, the fighting devil flashed out of Gordon’s 
eyes, and he answered :— 

“ I killed him like a dog, sir.” 

It was the black flag of the Calipha him¬ 
self which Gordon had taken, and when the 
Commander-in-Chief sent home his despatch 
he mentioned the name of the young soldier 
who had captured it. 

From that day onward for fifteen years 
honours fell thick on Gordon Lord. Being 
continually on active service, and generally in 
staff appointments, promotions came quick, 
so that when he went to South Africa, the 
graveyard of so many military reputations, 
in those first dark days of the nation’s deep 
humiliation, when the very foundations of 
her army’s renown seemed to be giving way, 
he was one of the young officers whose 
gallantry won bkdi England’s fame. Though 
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hot-tempered, impetuous, and liable to 
frightful errors, he had the imagination of a 
soldier as well as the bravery that goes to the 
heart of a nation, so that when in due course, 
being now full colonel, he was appointed, 


though so young, Second-in-Command to the 
Army of Occupation in Cairo, no one was 
surprised, 

(Jordon's joy on returning to Egypt was 
not °" 
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receiving him. They were waiting in a crowd 
when he arrived at the railway station, a red 
sea of tarbooshes, over faces he remembered 
as the faces of boys, with the face of Hafiz, 
now a soldier like himself, beaming by his 
carriage window. 

It was not good form for a British officer 
to fraternize with the Egyptians, but Gordon 
shook hands with everybody and walked 
down the platform with his arm round 
Hafiz’s shoulders, while the others who had 
come to meet him cried, “ Salaam, brother! ” 
and laughed like children. 

By his own choice quarters had been found 
for him in the barracks on the bank of the 
Nile, and the old familiar scene from there 
made his heart leap and tremble. It was 
evening when at last he was left alone, and 
throwing the window wide he looked out on 
the river, which flowed like liquid gold in the 
sunset, with its silent boats, like birds with 
outstretched wings, floating down without a 
ripple, and the violet blossom of the island 
on the other side spreading odours in the 
warm spring air. 

He was watching the traffic on the bridge 
—the camels, the cameleers, the donkeys, 
the blue-shirted fellaheen, the women with 
tattooed chins and children astraddle on their 
shoulders, the water-carriers with their bodies 
twisted by their burdens, the Bedouins with 
their lean, lithe, swarthy forms and the rope 
round the head-shawls which descended to 
their shoulders—when he heard the toot of a 
motor-car and saw a white automobile thread¬ 
ing its way through the crowd. The driver 
was a girl, and a veil of light chiffon which 
she had bound about her head instead of a 
hat was flying back in the light breeze, 
leaving her face framed within, with big black 
eyes and a firm but lovely mouth. 

An officer in General’s uniform was sitting 
at the back of the car, but Gordon was con¬ 
scious of the man’s presence without actually 
seeing him, so much was he struck by the spirit 
of the girl, which suggested a proud strength 
and self-reliance, coupled with a certain high 
gaiety, full of energy and grace. 

Gordon leaned out of his window to get a 
better look at her, and, quick as the glance 
was, he thought she looked up at him as 
the motor glided by. At the next instant she 
had gone, and it seemed to him that in one 
second, at one stride, the sun had gone too. 

That night he dined at the British Agency, 
but he did not stay late, thinking his father, 
who looked much older, seemed preoccupied, 
and his mother, who looked more delicate 
than ever, was over-exciting herself; but early 


next morning he rode up to the Citadel to 
pay his respects to his General in command, 
and there a surprise awaited him. General 
Graves was ill and unable to see him, but his 
daughter came to offer his apologies, and she 
was the driver of the automobile. 

The impression of strength and energy 
which the girl had made on him the evening 
before was deepened by this nearer view. 
She was fairly tall, and as she swung into the 
room her graceful round form seemed to be 
poised from the hips. This particularly struck 
him, and he told himself at that first moment 
that here was a girl who might be a soldier, with 
the passionate daring and chivalry of women 
like Joan of Arc and the Rani of Jhansi. 

At the next moment he had forgotten all 
about that, and under the caressing smile 
which broke from her face and fascinated 
him, he was feeling as if for the first time in 
his life he was alone with a young and 
beautiful woman. They talked a long time, 
and he was startled by an unexpected depth 
in her voice, while his own voice seemed to 
him to have suddenly disappeared. 

“You like the Egyptians, yes?” she asked. 

“ I love them,” said Gordon. “ And 
coming back here is like coming home. In 
fact, it A coming home. I’ve never been at 
home in England, and I love the desert, I love 
the Nile, I love everything and everybody.” 

She laughed—a fresh, ringing laugh, that 
was one of her great charms—and told him 
about herself, her glimpses of the harems, 
and her female friends—the Khediviah, who 
was so sweet, and the Princess Nazimah, who 
was so amusing. 

“ I should have known you by your 
resemblance to your mother,” she said. 
“ But you are like your father, too; and then 
I saw you yesterday—passing the barracks, 
you remember.” 

“ So you really did .... I thought our 
eyes-” 

His ridiculous voice was getting out of all 
control, so he cleared his throat and got up 
to go, but the half smile that parted her 
lips and brightened her beautiful eyes seemed 
to say as plainly as words could speak, “ Why 
leave so soon ? ” 

He lingered as long as he dared, and when 
he took up his cap and riding-whip she threw 
the same chiffon over her head and walked 
with him through the garden to the gate. 
There they parted, and when, a little ashamed 
of himself, he held her soft, white hand some¬ 
what too long and pressed it slightly he 
thought an answering pressure came back 
from her. 
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In three weeks they were engaged 

The General trembled when he heard what 
had happened, protested he was losing the 
only one he had in the world, asked what 
was to become of him when Helena had to 
go away with her husband, as a soldier's wife 
should, but finally concluded to go on half 
pay and follow her, and then said to Gordon, 
“ Speak to your father. If he is satisfied, so 
am I.” 

The Consul-General listened passively, 
standing with his back to the fireplace, and 
after a moment of silence he said :— 

“ I've never believed in a man marrying for 
rank or wealth. If he has any real stuff in 
him he can do better than that. I didn’t do 
it myself and I don't expect my son to do it 
As for the girl, if she can do as well for her 
husband as she has done for her father, she'll 
be worth more to you than any title or any 
fortune. But see what your mother says. 
I'm busy. Good day !" 

His mother said very little; she cried all 
the time he was telling her, but at last she 
told him there was not anybody else in the 
world she would give him up to except 
Helena, because Helena was gold — pure, 
pure gold. 

Gordon was writing to Helena now:— 

Dearest Helena, —Dreadfully disappointed I 
cannot dine with you to-night, having to go to 
Alexandria to-morrow and finding it necessary to 
begin preparations immediately. 

You must really be a witch—your prediction proved 
to be exactly right —it wis about the new Mahdi, 
the new prophet, my father wished to speak with me. 

The Governor thinks the man is making mischief, 
inciting the people to rebellion by preaching sedition ; 
so, with the General’s consent, I am to smash him 
without delay. 

Hafiz Ahmed is to go with me to Alexandria, and, 
strangely enough, he tells me over the telephone that 
the new prophet, as far as he can learn, is not a fire¬ 
brand at all ; but I am just off to see his uncle, the 
Chancellor of the University, and he is to tell me 
everything about him. 

Therefore, think of me to-night as penned up in 
the thick atmosphere of El Azhar, tetc-H-tete with 
some yellow-faced fossil with pock-marked cheeks 
perhaps, when I hoped to be in l e fragrant freshness 
of the Citadel, looking into somebody’s big black eyes, 
you know. 

But really, my dear Nell, the way you know' things 
without learning them is wonderful, and seems to 
indicate an error of Nature in not making you a 
diplomatist, which would have given you plenty of 
scope for your uncanny gift of second sight. 

On second thoughts, though, I prefer you as you 
are, and am not exactly dying to see you turned into 
a man. 

Salaam, aleykoum ! I kiss your hand ! 

Gordon. 

P.S.—Your father would get a letter from the 
Consul-General suggesting my task, but of course I 
must go up for his formal order, and you might tell 
him I expect to be at the Citadel about tea-time 


to-morrow, w'hich will enable me to kill two birds 
with one stone, you know, and catch the evening 
train as well. 

“ Strange if it should turn out that this 
new Mahdi is a wholesome influence after 
all, and not a person one can conscientiously 
put down ! I have always suspected that the 
old Mahdi was a good man at the beginning, 
an enemy created by our own errors and 
excesses. Is history repeating itself? I 
wonder ! And, if so, what will the Consul- 
General say ? I wonder ! I wonder ! ” 

Gordon was sealing and addressing his 
letter when his soldier servant brought in 
Hafiz, a bright young Egyptian officer, whose 
plump face seemed to be all smiles. 

“ Halloa ! Here you are ! " cried Gordon ; 
and then, giving his letter to his servant, 
he said, “ Citadel—General’s house, you 
know. . . . And now, Hafiz, my boy, let's 

be off." - 

CHAPTER VII. 

El Azhar is a vast edifice that stands in the 
midst of the Arab quarter of Cairo like a 
fortress on an island rock, being surrounded 
by a tangled maze of narrow, dirty, unpaved 
streets, with a swarming population of 
Mohammedans of every race ; and the Chris¬ 
tian who crosses its rather forbidding portals 
feels that he has passed in an instant out of 
the twentieth century and a city of civiliza¬ 
tion into scenes of Bible lands and the 
earliest years of recorded time. 

It is a thousand years old and the central 
seat of Moslem learning, not for Egypt only, 
but for the whole of the kingdoms and 
principalities of the Mohammedan world, k 
sending out from there the water of spiritual 
life that has kept the Moslem soul alive 
through centuries of persecution and pain. 

As you approach its threshold a monotonous 
cadence comes out to you, the murmur of the 
mass of humanity within, and you feel like 
one who stands at the mouth of some great 
subterranean river whose waters have flowed 
with just that sound on just that spot since 
the old world itself was young. 

It was not yet full sunset when the two 
young soldiers reached El Azhar, and after 
yellow slippers had been tied over their boots 
at the outer gate they entered the dim, 
bewildering place of vast • courts and long 
corridors with low roofs supported by a 
forest of columns, and floors covered by a 
vast multitude of men and boys, who were 
squatting on the ground in knots and circles, 
all talking together, teachers and pupils, 
and many of them swaying rhythmically to 
and fro to a fhonotonous chanting of the 
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Koran, whose verses they were learning by 
heart. 

Picking their way through the classes on 
the floor, the young soldiers crossed an open 
quadrangle and ascended many flights of 
stairs until they reached the Chancellor’s 
room in the highest roof, where the droning 
murmur in the courts below could be only 
faintly heard, and the clear voice of the 
muezzin struck level with their faces when 
he came out of a minaret near by and sent 
into the upper air, north, south, east, and 
west, his call to evening prayers. 

They had hardly entered this silent room, 
with its thick carpets on which their slippered 
feet made no noise, when the Chancellor 
came to welcome them. He was a striking 
figure, type of the grave and dignified 
Oriental such as might have walked out of the 
days of the Prophet Samuel, with his venerable 
face, long white beard, high forehead, refined 
features, graceful robes, and very soft voice. 

“ Peace be on you ! ” they said. 

“ And on you, too ! Welcome ! ” he said, 
and motioned them to sit on the divans that 
ran round the walls. 

Then Hafiz explained the object of their 
visit—how Gordon was ordered to Alexandria 
to suppress the riots there, and if need be to 
arrest the preacher who was supposed to have 
provoked them. 

“ I have already told him,” said Hafiz, 
‘‘that so far as I know Ishmael Ameer is no 
firebrand, but hearing through the mouth of 
one of our own people that he is another 
Mahdi, threatening the rule of England in 

Egypt-” 

“O peace, my son,” said the Chancellor. 
“ Ishmael Ameer is no Mahdi. He claims 
no divinity.” 

“Then tell me, O sheikh,” said Gordon, 
“tell me what Ishmael Ameer is, that I may 
know what to do when it becomes my duty 
to deal with him.” 

Leisurely the Chancellor took snuff, 
leisurely he opened a folded handkerchief, 
dusted his nostrils, and then, in his soft voice, 
said:— 

“ Ishmael Ameer is a Koranist—that is to 
say, one who takes the Koran as the basis of 
belief and rejects tradition.” 

“ I know,” said Gordon. “ We have people 
like th^t among Christians—people who take 
the Bible as the basis of faith and turn their 
backs on dogma.” 

“ Ishmael Ameer reads the Koran by the 
spirit, not the letter.” 

“ We have people like that, too—the letter 
killeth, you know, the spirit makes alive.” 


“ Ishmael Ameer thinks Islam should 
advance with advancing progress.” 

“ There again we are with you, O 
sheikh. We have people of the same kind 
in Christianity.” 

“ Ishmael Ameer thinks slavery, the seclu¬ 
sion of women, divorce, and polygamy are as 
much opposed to the teaching of Mohammed 
as to the progress of society.” 

“ Excellent! My father says the same 
thing, or, rather, he holds that Islam can 
never take its place as the religion of great 
progressive nations until it rids itself of these 
evils.” 

“ Ishmael Ameer thinks the corruptions of 
Islam are the work of the partisans of the old 
barbaric ideas who are associating the cause 
of religion with their own interests and 
passions.” 

“ Splendid ! Do you know the Consul- 
General is always saying that, sir ? ” 

“ Ishmael Ameer believes that, if God wills 
it, the day is not distant when an appeal to 
the Prophet’s own words will regenerate 
Islam, and banish the caliphs and sultans 
whose selfishness and sensuality keep it in 
bondage to the powers of darkness.” 

“ Really,” said Gordon, rising impetuously 
to his feet, “ if Ishmael Ameer says this, he 
is the man Egypt, India—the whole Moham¬ 
medan world—is waiting for. No wonder 
men like the Kadi are trying to destroy him, 
though that’s only an instinct of self pre¬ 
servation—but my father, the Consul-General 
. . . What is there in all this to create . . . 
Why should such teaching set Moslem against 
Christian ? ” 

“ Ishmael Ameer, O my brother,” the 
Chancellor continued, with the same soft 
voice, “ thinks Islam is not the only faith 
that has departed from the spirit of its 
founder.” 

“ True ! ’’ 

“If Islam for its handmaidens has divorce 
and polygamy, Christianity has drunkenness 
and prostitution.” 

“ No doubt; certainly.” 

“ Coming out of the East, out of the desert, 
Ishmael Ameer sees in the Christianity of 
the West a contradiction of every principle 
for which your great Master fought and 
died.” 

Gordon sat down again. 

“ His was a religion of peace, but while 
your Christian Church prays for unity and 
concord among the nations, your Christian 
States are daily increasing the instruments of 
destruction. His was a religion of poverty, 
but while your Christian priests are saying, 
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* Blessed are the meek/ your Christian com¬ 
munities are struggling for wealth and tramp¬ 
ling upon the poor in their efforts to gain it. 
Ishmael Ameer believes that if your great 
Master came back now he would not recog¬ 
nise in the civilization known by his name 
the true posterity of the little, faithful church 
he founded on the shores of the Lake of 
Galilee.” 

“All this is true—too true,” said Gordon ; 
“ yet under all that . . . doesn’t Ishmael 
Ameer see that under all that . . .” 

“Ishmael Ameer sees,” said the Chancellor, 
“ that the thing known to the world as 
Christian civilization is little better than an 
organized hypocrisy, a lust of empire in 
nations, and a greed of gold in men, destroy¬ 
ing liberty, morality, and truth. Therefore 
he warns his followers against a civilization 
which comes to Egypt, to the East, with 
religion in one hand and violence and avarice 
in the other.” 

There was silence for a moment, during 
which the muezzin’s voice was heard again, 
calling the first hour of night, and then 
Gordon, visibly agitated, said: — 

“You think Ishmael Ameer a regenerator, 
a reformer, a redeemer of Islam ; and if his 
preaching prevailed it would send the Grand 
Kadi back to his Sultan—isn’t that so?” 
But the Chancellor made no reply. 

“ It would also send England out of Egypt 
—wouldn’t it?” said Gordon, but still the 
Chancellor gave no sign. 

“ It would go farther than that, perhaps ; 
it would drive Western civilization out of the 
East—wouldn’t that be the end of it ? ” said 
Gordon, and then the Chancellor replied : — 

“ It would drive a corrupt and ungodly 
civilization out of the world, my son.” 

“ I see,” said Gordon. “ You think the 
mission of Ishmael Ameer transcends Egypt, 
transcends even Europe, and says to humanity 
in general, 4 What you call civilization is kill¬ 
ing religion, because the nations—Christian 
and Moslem alike —have sold themselves to 
the lust of empire and the greed of gold.’ 
Isn’t that what you mean ?” 

The Chancellor bowed his grey head and, 
in a scarcely audible voice, said, “Yes.”- 
“You think, too,” said Gordon, whose 
breathing was now quick and loud, “ that 
Ishmael Ameer is an apostle of the soul 
of Islam—perhaps of the soul of religion 
itself, without respect of creed ; one of the 
great men who come once in a hundred years 
jto call the world back from a squalid and 
sordid materialism, and are ready to live — 

aye, and to die, for their faith—the Savona- 
VoL xxxvi.—79 


rolas, the Luthers, the Jamel el-dins- perhaps 
the Mohammeds, and ’’—dropping his voice 
—“ in a sense, the Christs ?” 

But the Egyptian soul, like the mirage 
of the Egyptian desert, recedes as it is 
approached, and again the Chancellor made 
no reply. 

“Tell me, O sheikh,” said Gordon, rising 
to go, “if Ishmael Ameer came to Cairo, 
would you permit him to preach in El 
Azhar ? ” 

“ He is an alim (a doctor of the Koran) * 
I could not prevent him.” 

“ But would you lodge him in your own 
house? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“That is enough for me. Now I must go 
to Alexandria and see him for myself.” 

“ May God guide you, O my son,” said 
the Chancellor, and a moment afterwards his 
soft voice was saying farewell to the two 
young soldiers at the door. 

“Let us walk back to barracks, Hafiz,” said 
Gordon ; “ my head aches a little, somehow.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

It was night by this time, the courts and 
corridors of El Azhar were empty, and even 
the tangled streets outside were less loud 
than before with the guttural cries of a 
swarming population ; but a rumbling mur¬ 
mur came from the mosque of the University, 
and the young soldiers stood a moment at 
the door to look in. There, under a multi¬ 
tude of tiny lanterns, stood long rows of 
men in stocking feet and Eastern costume, 
rising and kneeling in unison, at one moment 
erect and at the next with foreheads to the 
floor, while the voice of the imam echoed 
in the arches of the mosque and the voices 
of the people answered him. 

Then, through narrow alleys full of life, 
lit only by the faint gleam of uncovered 
candles, with native women, black-robed and 
veiled, passing like shadows through a moving 
crowd of men, the young soldiers came to 
the quarte r of Cairo that is nicknamed the 
“ Fish Market,” where the streets are 
brilliantly lighted up, where the names over 
the shops are English and French, Greek 
and Italian, and where girls with painted 
faces lean out of the windows of upper 
storeys and smile down at men who sit at 
tables in front of the cafes opposite, drinking 
wine, smoking cigarettes, and playing 
dominoes. The sound of music and dancing 
came from the open windows behind the 
girls, who glittered with gold brocade and 
diamonds, and among the men were young 
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Egyptians in the tarboosh and British soldiers 
in khaki, who looked up at the women in the 
flare of the coarse light and laughed. 

At the gate of the Kasr el-Nil barracks the 
young men parted* 

4 ‘Tell me, Hafiz/* said Gordon, “ if a 
soldier is ordered to act in a way he believes 
to be wrong, what is he to do ? n 

“ His duty, I suppose/* said Hafiz. 

^ His duty to what—his commander or his 
conscience ? ,J 

“ If a soldier is under orders I suppose he 
lias no conscience ! 


u } wonder!” said Gordon, and, promising 
to write to Hafiz in the morning, he went up 
to his quarters. 

The room was in darkness, save for the 
moonlight with its gleam of mellow gold, 
which seemed to vibrate from the river out¬ 
side, and Gordon stood by tfae window with 
a dull sense of headache, looking at the old 
Nile, that had seen so many acts in the diama 
of humaflity and still flowed so silently, until 
he became conscious of a perfume he knew, 
and then, switching on the light, he found a 
letter in a erite/i c|iyqlo[ie lying on his desk, 
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It was from Helena, and it was written in her 
bold, upright hand, with the gay raillery, the 
passionate tenderness, and the fierce earnest¬ 
ness which he recognised as her chief 
characteristics:— 

Mister, most glorious and respected, the illustrious 
Colonel Lord, owner of Serenity and Virtue, other¬ 
wise my dear old Gordon. 

It was wrong of you not to come to dinner, for 
though father over-excited himself at Ghezerah to¬ 
day and I have had to pack him off to bed, I made 
every preparation to receive you, and here I am in 
my best bit) and tucker, wearing the crown of pink 
blossom which my own particular Sultan says suits 
my gipsy hair, and nol>ody to admire it but my poor 
little black boy, Mosie—who is falling in love with 
me, I may tell you, and is looking at me now with his 
scrubby face all blubbered up like a sentimental 
hippopotamus. 

I am not surprised that the Consul-General talked 
about the new “ holy man,” and I dr) not wonder 
that he ordered you to arrest him, but I am at a loss 
to know why you should take counsel with that old 
fossil at El Azhar, and you can tell Master Hafiz I 
mean to dust his jacket for suggesting it, knowing your 
silly old heart is like wax ana they have only to recite 
something out of the “ noble Koran,” and you’ll be 
as weak as—well, as a woman. 

As for holy men generally, I agree with the 
Princess that they are holy humbugs, which is the 
title I would give to a good many of the genus at 
home as well as here. So I say with your namesake 
of glorious memory (who wasn't an ogre, goodness 
knows), Smash the Mahdi ! 

A thousand to one he is some ugly, cross-eyed old 
fanatic who would destroy every germ of civilization 
in Egypt and carry the country back to barbarity and 
ruin, so I say again, Smash the Mahdi ! 

As for your “conscience,” I cry, marry-co.ne-up, 
by what right does it push its nose where it isn’t 
wanted, seeing it is the conscience of the Consul- 
General that will be damned if the work is wrong and 
wicked, and there won't be so much as a plum of 
Paradise for yours if it is right and good, so once 
again I say, Smash the Mahdi! 

Moreover, and furthermore, and by these presents, 
I rede ye beware of resisting the will of your father; 
for if you do, as sure as I’m a “ witch,” and “ know 
things without learning them,” I have a “ mystic 
sense” there will be trouble; and nobody can say 
where it will end, or how many of us may be involved 
in it. So again, and yet again, I say, Smash the 
Mahdi ! 

The Consul-General’s letter has come, but I shall 
not read it to father until morning ; and meantime, if 
I ever pass through your imagination, think of me as 
poor Ruth sitting on the threshing-floor with Boaz 
and dreaming of Zion—that is to say, of stuffy old 
El Azhar, where somebody who ought to know better 
is now talking to an old frump in petticoats instead of 
to me. 

Inshallah ! The slave of your Virtues. — Helena. 

P.S.—Hying for to-morrow afternoon, dear. 

P.P.S—IM PORT AN T — Smash the Mahdi! 


CHAPTER IX. 

Helena Graves was everything to her 
father, for the General’s marriage had been 
unhappy and it had come to a tragic end. His 
wife, the daughter of a Jewish merchant in 
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Madras, had been a woman of strong character 
and great beauty but of little principle, and 
they had been married while he was serving as 
senior major with a battalion of his regiment 
in India, and there Helena, their only child, 
had been born. 

Things had gone tolerably between them 
until the major returned to England as lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel commanding the battalion of 
his regiment at home, and then, in their little 
military town, they had met and become 
intimate with the Lord - Lieutenant of the 
county, a nobleman, a bachelor, a sportsman, 
a breeder of race-horses, and a member of the 
Government. 

The end of that intimacy had been a 
violent scene, in which the husband, in his 
ungovernable rage, had flung the nobleman 
on the ground and trampled on him, tom 
the jewels out of his wife’s breast and crushed 
them under his heel, and then, realizing the 
bankruptcy his life had come to, had gone 
home and had brain-fever. 

Down to this moment the General’s life 
had been a tragedy such as had happened 
before and may happen again, but what 
followed has occurred only once in all the 
beautiful story of the love of parent and child. 

Helena, like her father, was passionate and 
impetuous, and her mother had neglected 
and never really loved her. With the keen 
eyes of a child who is supposed to see 
nothing, she had seen from the first what was 
going on at home, and all her soul had risen 
against her mother and her mother’s lover 
with a hatred which no presents could 
appease. Being now a girl of eighteen, well 
grown and developed, and seeing with what 
treachery and cruelty her father had been 
stricken down, her heart went out to him, 
and she became a woman in one day. 

When the brain fever was gone the General, 
being weak both in body and mind, was 
ordered rest and change. Somebody sug¬ 
gested the Lake country, as his native air, so 
Helena, who did everything, took him to a 
furnished cottage in Grasmere, a sweet place 
bowered in roses, with its face to the sedgy 
lake, and with the beautiful river, the Rotha, 
laughing and babbling by the garden at the 
back. 

There he recovered bodily strength, but it 
was long before his mind returned to him, 
and meantime he had strange delusions. 
Something, perhaps, in the place of their 
retreat brought ghosts of the past out of a 
world of shadows, for he thought he was 
a boy again and Helena was his mother, who 
was thirty years dead and buried in the little 
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churchyard lower down the stream, where 
the Rotha was deep and flowed with a solemn 
hush. 

Helena played up to his pathetic delusion, 
took the tender endearments that were meant 
for the grandmother she had never known, 
and as his young days came to the surface 
with the beautiful persistence of old memories 
in the human mind she fell in with them as 
if they had been her own. Thus on Sunday 
morning, when the bells rang, she would walk 
with him to church, holding his hand in her 
hand as if she were the mother and he the 
child. 

It was very sweet to look upon, for in the 
sleep of the General’s brain he was very 
happy, and only to those who saw that the 
brave girl, with her eyes of light and her lips 
of dew, was giving away her youth to her old 
father, was it charged with feeling too deep 
for tears. 

But at length the stricken man came out 
of the. twilight land and his dream faded 
away. Helena had to play their little 
American organ every evening that he might 
sing a hymn to it, for that was what his 
mother had always done when she was 
putting her boy to bed and thinking, like a 
soldier’s wife, of his father who was away at 
the wars. It was always the same hymn, and 
one breathless evening, when the sun had 
gone down and the vale was still, they had 
come to:— 

Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 

Till the storms of life be past— 

and then his voice stopped suddenly, and he 
shaded his eyes as if something were blinding 
them. 

At that moment the past which had been 
dead so long seemed to rise from its grave 
with all its mournful incidents—his wife and 
his shattered home—and Helena was not his 
mother but his daughter, and he was not a 
happy boy but an old soldier with a broken 
life behind him. 

Seeing by the look in his eyes that he was 
coming to himself, Helena tried to comfort 
him, and when he gasped, “ Who is it ? ” 
she answered, in a voice she tried to render 
cheerful, “ It is I; it is Helena. Don’t 
you know me, father ? ” And then the years 
rolled back upon him like a flood and he 
sobbed on her shoulder. 

The awakening had been painful, but it 
was not all pain. If he had lost a wife he 
had gained a daughter, and she was the 
strongest, stanchest creature in the world. For 
her sake he must begin again. Having had 
so much shadow in her young life she must 


now have sunshine. Thus Helena became 
her father’s idol, the one thing on earth to 
him, and he was more to her than a father 
usually is to a daughter, because she had 
seen him in his weakness and mothered him 
back to strength. 

Two years after the breakdown they were 
in London, and there Helena met Lord 
Nuneham on one of his few visits to 
England. The great Proconsul, who had 
heard what she had done, was most favourably 
impressed by her, and as she talked to 
him he said to himself, “This girl has the 
blood of the great women of the Bible, the 
Deborahs who were mothers in Israel, aye, 
and the Jaels who revenged her.” At that 
time the post of Major-General to the 
British Army in Egypt was shortly to become 
vacant, and by Lord Nuneham’s influence it 
was offered to Graves. Six months later 
father and daughter arrived in Cairo. 

It had been an exciting time, but Helena 
had managed everything, and the General 
had borne up manfully until they took 
possession of the house assigned to them, a 
renovated old palace on the edge of the 
Citadel. Then in a" moment he had collapsed 
and fallen from his chair to the floor. Helena 
had lifted him in her strong arms, laid him 
on the couch, and sent his aide-de-camp for 
the medical officer in charge. 

Consciousness came back quickly, and 
Helena laughed through the tears that had 
gathered in her great eyes, but the surgeon 
continued to look grave. 

“ Has the General ever had attacks like 
this before ? ” he asked. 

“ Never that I know of,” said Helena. 

“ He must be kept quiet. I’ll see him in 
the morning.” 

Next day the medical officer had no 
doubts of his diagnosis—heart disease, quite 
unmistakably. The news had to be broken 
to the General, and he bore it bravely, but, 
thinking of Helena, he made one request— 
that nothing should be said on the subject. 
If the fact were known at the War Office he 
might be retired, and there could be no 
necessity for that until the Army were put on 
active service. 

“ But isn’t the Army always on active 
service in Egypt, sir ? ” said the surgeon. 

“ Technically, perhaps—not really,” said 
the General. “ In any case, I’m not afraid, 
and I ask you to keep the matter quiet.” 

“ As you please, sir.” 

“ You and I and Helena must be the only 
ones to know anything about it." 

“Very well, but you must promise to take 
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care. Any undue excitement, any over¬ 
exertion, any outburst of anger even-” 

“ It shall not occur; I give you my word 
for it,” said the General. 

But it had occurred, not once but fre¬ 
quently, during the twelve months following. 
It occurred after Gordon asked for Helena, 
and again last night, the moment the General 
reached his bedroom on his return from the 
Khedivial Club. 

He was better next morning, and then 
Helena took up the letter from Lord Nune- 
ham. “Read it,” said the General, and 
Helena read :— 

Dkar General,— Gordon is here, and I will send 
him up to tell )ou what I think it necessary to do in 
order to put an end to the riots at Alexandria and 
niake an example of the ringleaders. The chief of 
them is the Arab preacher, Ishmael Ameer, and I 
propose that we bring him up to Cairo immediately, 
try him by Special Tribunal, and dispatch him without 
delay to our new penal settlement in the Soudan. 

For that purpose (as the local police arc chiefly 
native, and therefore scarcely reliable, and your colonel 
on the spot might hesitate to act on his own initiative 
in the possible event of a rising of the man’s Moslem 
followers) I propose that you send someone from 
Cairo to take command, and therefore suggest Gordon, 
your first staff officer, and the most proper person 
(always excepting yourself) to deal with a situation of 
such gravity.—Yours in haste, Nuneham. 

While Helena was reading the letter the 
General could hardly restrain his excitement. 

“Just as I thought!” he said. “I knew 
the Consul-General would put down that new 
Mahdi. Wonderful man, Nuneham! And 
what a chance for Gordon! By Gad, he’ll 
have all Europe talking about him. He 
deserves it, though. Ask the staff. Ask 
the regiment. Ask the Army. I see what 
Nuneham’s aiming at—making Gordon his 
successor! Well, why not ? Why not 
Gordon Lord, the Consul-General? I ask, 
why not? Good for Egypt and good for 
England too. Am I wrong?” 

Then, remembering to whom he was 
addressing these imperative challenges, he 
laughed and said: “ Ah, of course ! I con¬ 
gratulate you, my child! I’ll live to see you 
proud and happy yet, Helena. Now go—I’m 
going to get up.” 

And when Helena warned him that he was 
over-exciting himself again, he said : “ Not a 
bit of it. I’m all right now; but I must 
write to Alexandria immediately and see 
Gordon at once. Coming up this afternoon, 
you say ? That will do. Splendid fellow! 
Fine as his father! Father and son—both 

splendid ! ” - 

CHAPTER X. 

When Gordon reached the General’s house 
at five o’clock that day there was for a while 


a clash of opposing wills. Thinking of 
Helena’s peremptory advice, “Smash the 
Mahdi! ” he was determined to tell her what 
the Chancellor of El Azhar had said of 
Ishmael Ameer, and she was resolved that 
he should say nothing about him. So, while 
Gordon stood by the shaded window, looking 
down on the city below, which still lay hot 
under the sun’s fierce eye, Helena talked of 
his mother, her father, and of the Princess 
Nazimah, who had invited her, in a funny 
letter, to join the ladies’ council for the 
emancipation of Egyptian women and the 
abolition of polygamy, saying, among other 
things, “ The needle carries but one thread, 
my dear, and the heart cannot carry two.” 
But at length she said :— 

“ When do you leave for Alexandria ? ” 

“ To-night, at half-past six. My servant is 
to take my bag to the railway station, and 
Hafiz and two other Moslems are to meet 
me there.” 

“ Good gracious ! No time to lose, then. 
Mosie! ” she cried, and a small black boy 
with large, limpid eyes, wearing a scarlet 
caftan and blue waistband, came into the 
room. 

“ Tea, Mosie, quick ! Tell the cook the 
colonel has to catch a train.” 

The black boy kissed her hand and went 
bounding out, whereupon she talked again 
to prevent Gordon from talking. 

“ Didn’t I tell you that boy was falling in 
love with me? I found him fighting in the 
market-place. That was a week ago, since 
when he has adopted me, and now he is 
always kissing my hand or the hem of my 
gown, as who would say—‘ I have none but 
her, and I love her like my eyes.’ A most 
dear little human dog, and I do believe— 
yes, I really do believe—if I wished it he 
would go to his death for me.” 

Gordon, who was gloomy and dejected, 
and had been drumming on the window-pane 
without listening, then said :— 

“ Helena, can you imagine what it is to a 
soldier to feel that he is on the wrong side in 
battle? If he is to fight well he ought to 
feel that he is fighting for his country, his 
flag, and—justice. But when the position is 

the reverse of that; when, for example-” 

But at that moment the General came into 
the room and welcomed Gordon with a 
shout 

“Just been writing to Alexandria to tell 
Jenkinson to keep a force in readiness for 
you night and day,” he said. “Only way, my 
boy! Force is the one thing these Easterns 
understand. Of course, we don’t want blood- 
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shed, but if these rascals are telling the 
people that the power is not in our hands, or 
that England will not allow* us to use it, we 
must let them see—we can't help it Glorious 
commission* Gordon ! I congratulate you ! 
My job, though, and there's only one man I 
could give it up to—only one man in the 
world.” 

And then Gordon, who had been biting 
his under!ip, said, “ I almost wish you could 
do it yourself, General/' 

“Why, what the deuce-” 

“Gordon has been taking counsel with the 
Chancellor of El Azhar,” said Helena, “and 
the old silly seems to have given him Mhe 
eye, ! or talked nonsense out of the noble 
Koran/' 

“Not nonsense, Helena, and not out of 
the Koran, but out of the book of life itself,” 
said Gordon, and after the black boy had 


brought in the tea he told them what the 
Chancellor had said. 

“So you see*” he said, “the preaching of 
this new prophet has nothing to do with 
England in Egypt—nothing more, at least, 
than with England in India, or South Africa, 
or even Canada itself. It transcends all 
that, and is teaching for the world, for 
humanity. Isn't it true, too? Take what 
he says about the lust of empire, and look at 
the conduct of the Christian countries. They 
are praying in their churches ‘that it may 
please Thee to give to all nations unity, peace, 
and concord,' yet they are increasing their 
armaments every day. Lies, sirj all lies, and 
bare-faced hypocrisy ! ” 

The General tried to protest, but Gordon, 
who was now excited, said 

“ Oh, I know—.Pm a soldier too, sir, and 
I don't wmfti to see s fny country walked 
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upon. It may be all right, all necessary to 
the game of empire, but, for Heaven’s sake, 
let us call it by its proper name—Conquest, 
not Christianity—and put away the cant and 
quackery of being Christian countries.” 

Again the General tried to protest, but 
Gordon did not hear. 

“ Then take what this new preacher says 
about the greed of wealth —isn’t that true, too? 
We pretend to believe that ‘it is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to inherit the Kingdom 
of Heaven,’ yet we are nearly all trying, 
struggling, fighting, scrambling to be rich. 
Is the man to be silenced who warns the 
world that such sordid and squalid materialism 
is swallowing up religion, morality, and truth? 
Such a man may be the very soul of a country, 
yet what do we do with him ? We hang him, 
or stone him, or crucify him —that’s what we 
do with him, sir.” 

Gordon, who had been walking up and 
down the room and talking in an intense and 
poignant voice, stopped suddenly and said :— 

“General, did you ever reflect upon the 
way in whicn Jesus Christ was brought to his 
death ? ” 

“Good gracious, man, what has that sub¬ 
ject to do with this ? ” said the General. 

“A good deal, I think, sir. Did'you ever 
ask yourself who it was that betrayed Jesus ? ” 

“Judas Iscariot, I suppose.” 

“No, sir; Judas was only the catspaw, 
scorned through all the ages and burnt in a 
million effigies, but nearly as innocent of the 
death of his Master as you or I. The real 
betrayer was the high priest of the Jews. He 
was the head of the bad system which Christ 
came to wipe out, and he saw that if he did 
not destroy Jesus, Jesus would destroy him. 
What did he do? He went to the Governor, 
the Consul-General of the Roman Occupa¬ 
tion, and said, ‘This man is setting himself 
up against Ctesar. If you let him go on you 
are not Caesar’s friend.’ ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“That’s what the High Priest of Islam is 
doing in Egypt now. As I was going into 
the Agency yesterday I met the Grand Kadi 
coining out. You know what he is, sir— 
the most fanatical supporter of the old dark 
ways—slavery, divorce, polygamy, all the 
refuse of bad Mohammedanism ? ” 

“ Well, well ? ” 

“ Well, my father told me the Grand Kadi 
had said, ‘ If you let Ishmael Ameer go on 
it will be death to the rule of England in 
Egypt.’” 

“ And what does it all come to ?” 

5 ' O 


“ It comes to this, sir—that if the Cham 
cellor of El Azhar has told me the truth— if, 
I say, if— when we take Ishmael Ameer, and 
shut him up in prison for life with nothing 
but a desert around him, we shall be doing 
something that bears an ugly resemblance to 
what the Romans did in Palestine.” 

Then the General, who had not once taken 
his eyes off Gordon, rose in visible agitation 
and said :— 

“ Gordon Lord, you astonish me ! If what 
you say means anything, it means that this 
man Ishmael is not only preaching sedition, 
but is justified in doing so. That’s what you 
mean ? Am I wrong ? ” 

In his excitement he spoke so rapidly that 
he stammered, and Helena cried, “ Father!” 

“ Leave me alone, Helena. I’m calm ; but 
when a man talks of . . . When you talk of 
conquest you mean England in Egypt—yes, 
you do —and you refuse to see that we have 
to hold high the honour of our country, and 
to protect our dominions in the East.” 

His voice sounded choked, but he went 
on:— 

“ More than that, when you compare our 
Lord’s trial and death with that of this—this 
half-educated Arab out of the desert—this 
religious Don Quixote who is a menace not 
only to government but to the very structure 
of civilized society—it’s shocking, it’s bias 
phemous, and I will not listen to it.” 

The General was going out in white anger 
when he stopped at the door and said : — 

“ Gordon Lord, I take leave to think this 
man an impostor—-a scheming impostor, and 
if you want my view of how to deal with him, 
and with the credulous simpletons who are 
turning sedition into crime and crime into 
bloody anarchy, I give it to you—martial 
law, sir, and no damned nonsense ! ” 

Save for one word, Helena had not yet 
spoken, but now with tightly-compressed lips, 
and such an expression on her face as Gordon 
had never before seen there, she said:— 

“ I hate that man ! I hate him ! I hate 
him ! ” 

Her eyes blazed and she looked straight 
into Gordon’s face, as she said, “ I hate him 
because you are allowing yourself to be in¬ 
fluenced in his favour against your own 
father and your own country. An English¬ 
man’s duty is to stand by England, whatever 
she is and whatever she does. And the duty 
of an English soldier is to fight for her and 
ask no questions. She is his mother, and to 
inquire of himself whether she is right or 
wrong, when her enemies are upon her, is 
not worthy of a SOffi” 
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The colour rushed to Gordon’s face and 
he dropped his head. 

“ As for this man’s teaching, it may 
transcend Egypt, but it includes it, and 
these people will take out of it only what 
they want, and what they want is an excuse 
to resist authority and turn their best friends 
out of the country. As for you,” she said, 
with new force, “ your duty is to go to 
Alexandria and bring this man back to 
Cairo. It begins and ends there, and has 
nothing to do with anything else.” 

Then Gordon raised his head and 
answered : “ You are right, Helena. You 
are always right. A son is not the judge of 
his father. And where would England be 
to-day if her soldiers had always asked them¬ 
selves whether she was in the right or the 
wrong ? I thought England would be sinning 
against the light if she sent Ishmael Ameer 
to the Soudan and so stifled a voice that 
might be the soul of the East; but I know 
nothing about him except what his friends 
have told me. . . . After all, grapes don’t 
grow on pine trees, and the only fruit we see 
is ... I’ll see the man for myself, Helena, 
and if I find he is encouraging the rioters 
. . . if even in his sermons in the mosques 
. . . Hafiz and the Moslems are to tell me 
what he says in them. . . . They must tell 
me the truth, though . . . Whatever the 
consequences . . . they must tell me the 
truth. They shall—my God, they must /” 


CHAPTER XI. 

The clock struck six, and Gordon rose to 
go. Helena helped him to belt up the 
sword he had taken off and to put on his 
military great coat. Then she threw a lace 
scarf over her head and went out with him 
into the. garden, that they might bid good 
bye at the gate. 

The sun was going down by this time, the 
odourless air of the desert was cooler and 
fresher than before, and all Nature was full 
of a soothing and blissful peace 

“ Don’t go yet; you have a few minutes 
to spare still. Come,” said Helena, and 
taking his hand she drew him to a blossom- 
thatched arbour which stood on the edge of 
the ramparts 

There, with the red glow on their faces 
as on the face of the great mosque which 
stood in conscious grandeur by their side, 
they looked out in silence for some moments 
on the glittering city, the gleaming Nile, the 
yellow desert, and all the glory of the sky. 

It was just that mysterious moment 
'between day and night when the earth seems 


to sing a silent song which only the human 
heart can hear, and, stirred by an emotion 
she could scarcely understand, Helena, who 
had been so brave until now, began to 
tremble and break down, and the woman in 
her to appear. 

“ Don’t think me foolish,” she said, “ but 
I feel—I feel as if—as if this were the last 
time you and I were to be together." 

“ Don’t unman me, Helena,” said Gordon. 
“ The work I have to do in Alexandria may 
be dangerous, but don’t tell me you are 
afraid-” 

“ It isn’t that. I shouldn’t be fit to be a 
soldier’s daughter or to become—to become 
a soldier’s wife if I were afraid of that. No, 
I’m not afraid of that, Gordon. I shall never 

allow myself to be afraid of that, but-” 

“ But what, Helena ? ” 

“ I feel as if something has broken between 
you and me, and we shall never be the same 
to each other after to-night. It frightens me. 
You are so near, yet you seem so far away. 
Coming out of the house a moment ago 1 
felt as if I had to take farewell of you, here 
and now.” 

Without more ado Gordon took her firmly 
in his arms, and with one hand on her fore¬ 
head that he might look full in her face, he 
said :— 

“ You are not angry with me, Helena, for 
what I said to your father just now ? ’’ 

“No, oh, no. You were speaking out of 

your heart, and perhaps it was partly that-” 

“ You didn’t agree with me, I know that 
quite well, but you love me still, Helena ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me that, dear.” 

“ I must; I am going away, so speak out, 

I entreat you. You love me still, Helena ? ” 
“I am here. Isn’t that enough?” she 
said, putting her arms about his neck and 
laying her head on his breast. 

He kissed her, and there was silence for 
some moments more. Then in a sharp, 
agitated whisper she said :— 

“ Gordon, that man is coming between us.” 
“ Ishmael Ameer ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What utter absurdity, Helena ! ” 

“ No, I’m telling you the truth. That man 
is coming between us. I know it—I feel 
it—something is speaking to me—warning 
me. Listen ! Last night I saw it in a dream. 

I cannot remember what happened, but he 
was there, and you and I, and your father 

and mine, and then-” 

“ My dear Nell, how foolish ! But I see 
what has happened. When did you receive 
the Princess Nazimah’s letter ? ” 
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11 Last night —just before going to bed/' 
“Exactly! And yon were brooding over what 
she said of the needle carrying only one thread?' 
“I was thinking of it—yes/’ 

“ You were also thinking of what you had 
said yourself in your letter to me—that if I 
resisted my father's will the results might be 
serious for all of us?" 

“That* too, perhaps," 

“There you are, then—there's Lhe stuff of 
your dream, dear. But don't you see that 
whatever a man's opinions and sympathies 
may be, his affections are a different matter 
altogether—that love is above everything else 
in a man’s life—yes, everything—and that 
even if this Lshmael Ameer w r ere to divide 
me from my father or from your father— 
which God forbid !—he could not possibly 
separate me from you ? ** 

She looked up into his eyes and said—- 
there was a smile on her lips now—“Could 
nothing separate you and me?” 

“ Nothing in this world/' he answered. 

Her trembling lips fluttered up to his, and 
again there was a moment of silence. The 
sun had gone down, the stars had begun to 
appear, and under the mellow gold of mingled 
night and day the city below, lying in the 
midst of the desert, looked like a great jewel 
on the soft bosom of the world, 

41 You must go now, dear/ 5 she whispered, 

14 And you will promise me never —to 
think these ugly thoughts again?" 

44 4 Love is above everything/ I shall only 
think of that Good bye ! ” 

44 Good-bye!" he said, and he embraced 
her passionately. At the next moment he 
was gone- 

Shadows from the wing of night had 
gathered over the city by this time, and there 
came up from the heart of it a surge of 
indistinguishable voices, some faint and 


far away, some near and loud, the voices 
of the muezzins calling from a thousand 
minarets to evening prayers—and then came 
another voice from the glistening crest of 
the great mosque on the ramparts, clear 
as a clarion and winging its way through 
the upper air over Lhe darkening mass 
below 

44 God is great! God is Most Great!" 
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CHAPTER XIL 

At half-past six Gordon was at the railway- 
station, He found his soldier-servant half¬ 
way down the platform, on which blue 
shirted porters bustled to and fro, holding 
open the door of a compartment labelled 
44 Reserved/ 1 fie found l laliz also, and with 
him were tw + o pale faced Egyptians, in the 
dress of sheikhs, who touched their foreheads 
as Gordon approached. 

14 These are the men you asked for/' said 
Hafiz, 

Gordon shook hands with the Egyptians, 
and then, standing between them, with one 
firm hand on the shoulder of each and the 
light of an electric arc lamp in their faces, he 
said 

iL You know what you've got to do, 
brothers ? " 

“ We know;" the men answered. 
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11 The future of Egypt, perhaps of the 
East, may depend upon what you tell me— 
you will tell me the truth ? ” 

" We will tell you the truth, Colonel” 

“If the man we are going to see should 
be condemned on your report and on 
my denunciation, you may suffer at the 
hands of his followers. Protect you as I 
please, you may be discovered, followed, 
tracked down — you have no fear of the 
consequences ?” 

“ We have no fear, sir.” 


li You are prepared to follow me into any 
danger ? ” 

" Into any danger,” 

"To death, if need be?” 

“To death, if need be, brother;” 

" Step in, then,” said Gordon, 

At ihe next moment there was the whistle 
of the departing locomotive, and then slowly, 
rhythmically, with its heavy, volcanic throb, 
shaking the platform and rumbling in the 
glass roof, the train moved out of the station 
on its way to Alexandria. 


{To be continued ,) 
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The Best Attested Ghost Stories. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 

Occultism and Common Sense* 


A uther of 

ALES of ghosts, say the scep¬ 
tics, are as old as the hills, 
and believers in them as green. 
Who ever heard of a spectre 
so authenticated, so propped 
and buttressed by evidence, as 
to convince a man who had a constitutional 
disbelief in ghosts? One recalls the circum¬ 
stantial story told by the householder in the 
City—I think, at No. 15, Mincing Lane: — 
U I swear to you 1 saw it, my wife saw it, 
my brother saw it, and my servant saw 
it/' And the pleasant rejoinder of his inter¬ 
locutor: 41 Simple enough! You were the 
victim of hallucination, your wife was insane, 
your brother a liar, and your servant has been 
bribed !” 

It goes without saying that all the 
average reader's fund of incredulity, 
inherent and acquired, will be 
roused by the very title of this 
article. “ A true ghost story ■ 11 
exclaimed a chemist once to 
Professor I)e Morgan, 44 Why, a 
ghost, sir, is a physical impossi¬ 
bility.” “Exactly,” returned the 
professor, dryly; “and for that very 
reason a psychical possibility.” 

Yet, for all that, there are a few 
tales of ghosts—not legends of the 
Dark Ages, but the solemn testi¬ 
mony of men and women living in 
our own times, in our own decade 
—which ought certainly to give 
pause to the sceptic. 

From the mass of evidence of 
phantasms collected during twenty 
years by members of the Society 
for Psychical Research I have been 
asked to give the six which have 
impressed me most by their sim¬ 
plicity, their directness, and by the 
triumphant success with which their 
narrators have withstood searching 
cross-examination. In every case 
the seer of ghosts has been a normal 
individual not given to crotchets or 
delusions, and bearing an excellent 
character for veracity, I might have 
chosen the spectres seen by Sir 
William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
and other persons of note, but I have 
preferred to leave the mediumistic 
seance severely alone, and to find 

Dioitizfld bv vrOO 


my examples outside the professed and pro¬ 
fessing circles of spiritualism and in the walks 
of everyday life and people. 

The following spectral visitation appeared 
to Miss Kathleen Leigh Hunt, of 81, Camden 
Road, N.W lf in June, 1884 ; which she 
relates in the following words: — 

“Two years ago last winter I was staying 
with my cousin at a house in Hyde Lark 
Place, which we were taking care of for my 
cousin's brother-in-law and sister during their 
absence from England. 

“One morning after breakfast—I think it 
was about ten o clock—I was going upstairs 
when I seemed to see, about two stairs in 
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front of me, a figure, which I took to be the 
housemaid, going up before me. I went up 
the entire flight of stairs under this impres¬ 
sion to the first floor, when suddenly at the 
top I could see nobody. This puzzled me, 
as I could not account for anyone being able 
to disappear so quickly, and I went into the 
room that was nearest the stairs, thinking that 
in some way the housemaid must have gone 
in there without my seeing her. The room, 
however, was empty, and so was the 
drawing-room, which led out of it, with 
folding-doors that were kept open. I then 
went into the only other room on that 
floor, but no one was there either. I felt 
that it was impossible that she should have 
gone on upstairs, as I should have seen 
her do so. The figure itself had nothing 
supernatural about it, being simply that of a 
servant in a light cotton dress (a white ground 
with a spriggy pattern all over it), and with a 
white cap on. Of course, being behind it, I 
had not seen the face. 

“The whole figure had the general appear¬ 
ance of the housemaid, so that she had been 
the one I had thought of. It was not in the 
least like the cook, who dressed in much 
darker cottons, and was, besides, a very little 
woman, while the figure I saw was of medium 
height. 

44 Afterwards I forgot about it till seeing it 
a second time impressed it upon my mind. 

i‘ It was about the same time in the 
morning, about two or three weeks after¬ 
wards, as far as I can -emember, that having, 
as I thought, heard a single knock at the 
street door, and wishing to speak to the 
housemaid as she returned from answering 
it, I stood in the dining-room, just inside the 
half-open door, waiting to catch her as she 
passed back to the kitchen, but standing a 
little behind the door, so that 1 should not 
be seen if anybody should come into the 
house when she answered the door. I 
saw a figure pass along the passage towards 
the street door, which I took to be the 
housemaid again because I was expecting 
her to go by, but owing to my position 
I did not see her face, but only a piece 
of her cheek and the side view of her 
figure. On neither occasion did I hear any 
sound of walking, but this did not surprise 
me, although the figure was not two yards 
from me, because the housemaid had a very 
quiet walk indeed. As I heard no door open 
or shut, and no figure returned after waiting 
two or three minutes, I put out my head and 
looked in the hall. Nobody was there. I 
then went across to the only room on that 


floor beside the dining-room. Nobody was 
there either. Both the little room and the 
dining-room have only one door to each of 
them, so there was no possibility of her 
having left the room any way but the way I 
went in. This time I felt I must inquire 
into the puzzle, and went straight to the 
kitchen, where I found the housemaid sitting. 

44 I asked her if she had not just been to 
the door. She answered 4 No. 7 4 Then/ I 
said, 4 surely you went to the door just now ; 
you must forget there was a single knock at 
the door. 7 But she said she had heard no 
knock, and had not been out of the kitchen. 

44 1 then told my cousin about my two 
experiences, and she surprised me by telling 
me of hers, and of the former housemaid 
having told her that she often saw 1 skirts 
going up round the stairs. 7 We agreed we 
would not say anything of this to her sister 
or her husband, as we were afraid of being 
laughed at as nervous. 

44 1 ought not to omit to say my health 
was very good at the time, nor have I ever 
fancied I have seen anything of a ghostly 
kind, nor ever had any unaccountable expe¬ 
riences of any sort save twice in that house. 77 

Another extremely interesting instance of 
an apparition is described by a librarian, who 
prefers, however, for the purposes of wide 
publicity, to substitute initials for names. 
He writes :— 

44 In 1880 I succeeded Mr. Q-as libra¬ 
rian of the-Library. I had never seen 

Mr. Q-, or any photograph or likeness of 

him, when the following incidents occurred. I 
may, of course, have heard the library 
assistants describe his appearance, though I 
have no recollection of this. 

44 1 was sitting alone in the library one 
evening late in March, 1884, finishing some 
work after hours, when it suddenly occurred 
to me that I should miss the last train to 

H-, where I was living at the time, 

if I did not make haste. It was then 

10.55, an d the last train to H-left at 

11.5. I gathered up the books which I 
had been reading in one hand, took the 
lamp in the other, and prepared to leave 
the librarian’s room, which communicated 
by a passage with the main library room. 
As my lamp illuminated the passage I 
saw, apparently at the farther end cf the 
room, a man’s face. I instantly thought 
a thief had got into the library. This was 
by no means impossible, and the probability 
of it had occurred to me before. I turned 
back to my room, put down the books, and 
Origin 
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took a revolver 
from the safe, and, 
holding the lamp 
cautiously behind 
me, I made my 
way along the pas¬ 
sage— which had 
a corner, behind 
which I thought 
my thief might be 
tying in wait —into 
the main room* 

Here I saw no¬ 
body, but the room 
was large and en- 
cii m be red with 
bookcases. I called 
out loudly several 
times to the in* 
trader to show hi ni¬ 
sei^ mare with the 
hope of attracting 
a passing police¬ 
man than of draw¬ 
ing the intruder* 

Then I saw a face 
looking round one 
of the bookcases* I 
say looking round, 
but it had the odd 

appearance as if the body was in the book 
case, as the face came so near the edge that 
I could see no body. The face was pallid and 
hairless, and the orbits of the eyes were very 
deep. I advanced towards it, and as I did 
so I saw an old man with high shoulders seem 
to rotate out of the end of the bookcase, and 
with his back towards me and a shuffling 
gait walk rather quickly from the bookcase 
to the door of a small lavatory which opened 
from the library and had no other access. I 
heard no noise I followed the man at once 
to the lavatory, and to my extreme surprise 
found no one there* 

u I examined the window (about fourteen 
inches by twelve inches), and found ii: closed 
and fastened I opened it and looked out. 
It opened into a well, the bottom of which, 
ten feet below, was a skylight, and the top, 
some twenty feet above, open to the sky. It 
was in the middle of the building, and 
nobody could have dropped into it without 
smashing the glass or climbed out of it 
without a ladder, but no one was there. Nor 
had there been anything like time for a man 
to get out of the window, as 1 followed the 
intruder instantly. Completely mystified, I 
even looked into the little cupboard under 
the fixed basin* There was nowhere hiding 
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for a child. I confess 1 began to experience 
an eerie feeling. I left the library and dis¬ 
covered I had missed my train. 

41 Next morning I mentioned what I had 
seen to the local clergyman, who, on hearing 

my description, said, ( Why, that's old Q- -V 

Soon after I saw a photograph (from a draw¬ 
ing) of old Q-, and the resemblance was 

certainly striking. Q —— had lost all his 
hair, eyebrows and all, from, I believe, a gun¬ 
powder accident. His walk was peculiar, 
rapid, and a higt^shouldered shuffle. 

u Later inquiry proved he had died at 
about the time of year at which I saw the 
figure.' 

The evidential value of the above account 
is much enhanced by the fact that the prin¬ 
cipal assistant in the library, Mr. R-, and 

a junior clerk, Mr. F——, independently 
witnessed a singular phenomenon in 1889* 

The next story is related by the Rev. G. XL 
Tandy, vicar of Westward, near Wigton, 
Cumberland, formerly of Lowes water. His 
evidence was forwarded by the Right Rev* the 
Bishop of Carlisle, in 1889, who personally 
vouched for the percipient. 

“ When,” says Mr. Tandy, “ I was at 
Lowes water, I one day called upon a friend, 
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who said, i You do not see many newspapers ; 
take one of those lying there/ I accordingly 
took up a newspaper—bound with a wrapper 
—put it in my pocket, and walked home. 

“ In the evening I was writing, and, want 
mg to refer to a book, went into another 
room where my books were. I placed the 
candle on a ledge of the bookcase, took 
down the book, and found the passage I 
wanted, when happening to look towards the 
window, which was opposite the bookcase, I 
saw through the window the face of an old 
friend whom I had known very we! 1 at Cam¬ 
bridge, but had not seen for ten years or 
more—Canon Robinson, of the Charity and 


School Commission. I was so sure I saw 
him that I went out to look for him, but 
could find no trace of him. When I went 
b;ick to the house I thought I would look at 
my newspaper* I tore off the wrapper, 
unfolded the paper, and the first piece of 
news I saw was the death of Canon 
Robinson ! n 

Mr Tandy further writes :— 
in reply to your note of October 6th, 
I may state, with regard to the narrative 1 
detailed to the Bishop of Carlisle, that I saw 


the face looking through the window by the 
light of a single Ozokerit candle, placed on a 
ledge of the bookcase, which stood opposite 
the window ; that 1 was standing with the 
candle by my side reading from a book to 
which I had occasion to refer, and, raising 
my eyes as I read, I saw the face clearly 
and distinctly, ghastly pale, but with the 
features so marked and so distinct that 
] recognised it at once as the face of 
my most dear and intimate friend, the late 
Canon Robinson, who was with me at school 
and college, and whom I had not seen for 
many years past (ten or eleven at the 
very least). Almost immediately after, fully 

persuaded that my 
old friend had 
come to pay me a 
surprise visit, I 
rushed to the door, 
but seeing nothing 
I called aloud, 
searched the pre¬ 
mises most care¬ 
fully, and made 
inquiry as to 
w h e t h e r a n y 
stranger had been 
seen near my 
house, but no one 
had been heard of 
or seen. When 
last I saw Canon 
Robinson he was 
apparently in per- 
feet health, much 
more likely to out¬ 
live me than I 
him, and before I 
opened the news¬ 
paper announcing 
his death — which 
I did about an 
hour or so after 
seeing the face—I 
had not heard or 
read of his illness 
or death, and there was nothing in the passage 
of the book I was reading to lead me to 
think of him. 

u The time at which 1 saw the face was 
between ten and eleven o'clock p.m* fl the 
night dark, and while I was reading in a 
room where no shutter was closed or blind 
drawn/' 

One of the most famous and inexplicable 
ghost stories is that narrated by Prince 
Victor Duleep Singh* He writes : — 
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**Qn Saturday, October 21st, 

1893, I was in Berlin with Lord 
Carnarvon. We went to the theatre 
together and returned at midnight. 

I went to bed at once, leaving, 
as I always do, a bright light 
burning in the room (electric light). 

As I lay in bed I found my self 
gazing at an oleo¬ 
graph which hung 
on the wall oppo¬ 
site my bed. I saw 
distinctly the face 
of my father, the 
Maharajah of 
Duleep Singh, look¬ 
ing at me as it were 
out of the picture: 
not like a portrait 
of him, but his real 
head. The head 
about filled the 
picture - frame. I 
continued looking, 
and still saw my 
hither gazing at me 
with an intent ex¬ 
pression, Though 
not in the least 
alarmed, I was so 
puzzled that I got 
out of bed to see what the picture really 
was. It was an oleograph of a girl holding 
a rose and leaning out of a balcony, an arch 
forming the background. The girl's face was 
quite small, whereas my father's head was the 
size of life, and filled the frame . f> 

Prince Duleep Singh adds that his father 
had long been out of health, but not alarm 
ingly so. On the next morning (Sunday) he 
told I^ord Carnarvon. In the evening Lord 
Carnarvon handed him two telegrams. The 
Prince at once said, My father is dead,” 
It was so. 

He had had an apoplectic seizure on the 
previous Saturday evening at about nine, and 
never recovered. He had often said he 
would try and appear to his son at death if 
they were apart. Prince Duleep Singh is 
not subject to hallucinations, and had only 
one similar experience—as a schoolboy, 

Ix>rd Carnarvon confirms the account* The 
Maharajah died on Sunday, October 22nd, 
1S93. 

The next spectre case attracted great 
attention at the time, and was related by 
Mrs, Alder son, who, upon application, wrote 
out the following statement 


“ My son and I were staying in the town 
of Ronchurch, Isle of Wight, last Easter 
vacation {1886). Our lodgings were close to 
the sea, and the garden of our house abutted 
on the beach, and there were no trees or 
bushes in it high enough to intercept our view. 
The evening of Easter Sunday was so fine 
that when Miss Jowett (the landlady's 
daughter) brought in the lamp 1 begged her 
not to pull down the blinds, and lay on the 
sofa looking at the sea, whilst my son was 
reading at the table. Owing to a letter 
I had just received from my sister at 
home, stating that one of the servants had 
just seen * the old lady, 1 my thoughts had 
been directed towards ghosts and such things. 
But I was not a little astonished when, on 
presently looking out of the window, I saw 
the figure of a woman standing on the edge 
of the veranda. She appeared to be a broad 

woman, and not tall (Mrs, A-- is tall), 

and to wear an old fashioned bonnet, and 
white gloves on tier closed hands. As it was 
dark her figure was only outlined against the 
sky, and I could not distinguish any other 
details. It was, however, opaque, and not 
in any way transparent, just as a real person's 

would be. I looked at it for some time and 
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then looked away. When, after a time, I 
looked again, the woman’s hands had dis¬ 
appeared behind what appeared to be a white 
cross, with a little bit broken off the top, and 
with a railing on one side of the woman and 
the cross such as one sometimes sees in 
graveyards, 

“ After looking at this apparition, which 
remained motionless, for some time—about 
twenty minutes, perhaps—I asked my son 
(then an undergraduate at Brasenose College) 
to come and look out of the window and tell 
mu what he saw. He exclaimed, * What an 
uncanny sight ! f and described the woman 
and the cross exactly as I saw it, I then 
rang the bell, and when Miss J-—— answered 
it I asked her also to look out of the window 
and tell me what she saw, and she also 
described the woman and the cross, just as 
they appeared to my son and myself. Some¬ 
one suggested that it might be a reflection of 
some sort, and we all looked about the room 
to see whether there was anything in it that 
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could cause such a reflection, but came to 
the conclusion that there was nothing to 
account for it. 

On my son going out on the veranda 
the figure immediately vanished/' 

In corroboration of this, Mr. Alderson 
writes 

“Staying at Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, 
during the Easter vacation of iS86, I 
remember distinctly seeing an apparition in 
the form of a woman with her hands clasped 
on the top of a cross. The cross looked old 
and worn, as one sees in churchyards. My 
mother drew my attention to the figure, and 
after we had watched it for some time we 
rang the bell and asked the servant if she 
saw the figure. She said she did, I then 
went out to the veranda (where the figure 
was) and immediately it vanished,” 

Another interesting instance of an appa¬ 
rition is that which was seen by Lady V—— t 
a friend of Mrs. Cavendish, of Blacklands 
Hall, Cavendish, who 
writes as follows — 
u My husband and I, 
whilst on a driving tour 
through Normandy* 
were overtaken by such 
awful weather that he 
would not let the horses 
be out in it, but in¬ 
sisted on putting up 
for the night in the 
un promt si ng village 
through which we were 
passing. We made in¬ 
quiries of the villagers, 
and found that the only 
place where we were 
likely to be taken in 
was at a quaint-look* 
ing, obviously old- 
fashioned, and most 
g 100m y fa rm h ouse, 
which had evidently 
seen better days, and 
probably had once been 
the chateau of some 
old aristocrat of the 
ancien regime. After 
offering the somewhat 
villainous-looking* land¬ 
lord a very high price, 
we were graciously per¬ 
mitted to see our room 
—a very long, rather 
narro w and 1 o w 
apartment, with three 
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"THE FIGURE WAS THAT OV A CAVAIJKR WITH A LARGE SLOUCHED HAT* AMD A CLOAK 
WHICH IIK HELD 0? TO HIS EACH.” 


or four windows, 
without blinds or 
curtains* The room 
was devoid of 
carpet, and a more 
dreary place I never 
saw* Two small 
French beds against 
the wall opposite to 
the windows, two 
or three chairs, and 
an old - fashioned 
table constituted all 
the furniture* 

“ Terrible visions 
of being robbed 
and murdered by 
our uninviting- 
looking host came 
over me when I 
retired; so my hus¬ 
band, after carefully 
examining and 
locking both doors, 
placed the keys on 
the table in the 
centre of the room. 

We also arranged 
chairs and our 
travelling bags against each door, so that if 
anybody should attempt to enter the room 
we could not fail to hear them. I got 
into bed, but not to sleep, in spite of my 
fatigue, the bright moonlight — it was now 
quite fine — which streamed in at the 
window and ficxxled the room effectually 
preventing this. 

“As I was gazing disgustedly round I saw 
a figure enter not hy % but through the door at 
the farther end of the room. The figure was 
that of a cavalier with a large slouched hat, 
and a cloak which he held up to his face, 
hiding it On he came, as if stealthily 
creeping after someone, in a crouching 
attitude, He passed through the table in 
the centre of the room noiselessly, past my 
bed, looking neither to right nor left, and 
finally through the door near my bed* For 
minutes I remained unable to speak, though 
longing to find out if my husband was 
awake. Words would not come, I tried 
to think it was something human, even 
if it should be a burglar, when it suddenly 
flashed into my mind that as the thing passed 
my bed I had seen the window outlined 


through it I now found my voice and called 
to my husband in quivering accents* 4 Oh, 
Edward, 1 I said, 4 did you see that ? What¬ 
ever was it? 1 * You don’t mean to say you 

saw it, too ? T he answered* Presently he got 
up and examined both doors, chairs, and 
bags ; all were just as we left them, including 
the keys on the table. We spent a more or 
less sleepless night, and the following day, 
having elicited no information respecting our 
nightly visitant, made inquiries as we passed 
through the village, but did not hear much 
save that the house had the reputation of 
being haunted* 1 am, however, convinced 
that they knew more than they cared to say, 
but were probably too afraid of our il l looking 
host to talk,” 

Full details as to names, date, and cor¬ 
roboration concerning the foregoing have 
been furnished to the Society for Psychical 
Research, 

Now, if the readers of these six instances 
of authenticated ghost stories know of any 
better authenticated* I feel sure the Editor 
of The Stkand Magazine would be glad 
to be put in possession of their testimony. 


[Alihough the full names and addresses of the percipients are not given in nil the foregoing cases, information 
concerning them may he obtained by hondjUk investigators by cnmin'tihi Siting v ill the secretary of the 
Society for Psychical Research, Hanover Square, W*, to indebted.] 
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KANGAROO. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


HE Kangaroo^ chauffeur was 
absolutely certain—a rertainty 
confirmed with strange oaths^— 
that the motor could not be 
budged from its present abid¬ 
ing-place (a ditch by the road) 
under a couple of hours. The Kangaroo 
glanced at his watch. It was nearly one, and 
the keen air crossing the high-lying moors 
had excited an appetite always good, and 
now r ravenous. He looked about him. North, 
south, east, and west stretched the enchanting 
Forest of Ys in all hs vernal glory, but, at the 
momentj a plain brick tavern would have 
excited greater enthusiasm. A poet may feed 
upon primroses ; a young and healthy poli¬ 
tician prefers bread and cheese and a 
tankard of ale. 

iL Think there’s an inn about ?” he asked 
the chauffeur. 

That individual was flat on his back be¬ 
neath the car, trying to ascertain whether his 
beloved machine was vitally injured or not. 
He answered, crisply :— 

“ I know there ain’t. Never seed such a 
Gawd-forsaken spawt in all my life.’* 

The Kangaroo sighed and stared at the 
hanging beech wood just opposite. Above 
the trees arose a faint reek of smoke, He 
pulled out his map, Yes, yes, the Lord be 
praised 1 Unless he was entirely out of his 
reckoning, the smoke must be floating out 
of the chimneys of Queen’s Jalland Manor. 
The name Jalland struck a chord, One of 


his most ardent supporters was a man of the 
name of George Jalland. Jalland, upon the 
day when the Kangaroo was nominated as 
candidate for the Forest Division of Slow- 
fehire, had entreated him to look him up, to 
drop in at any time, preferably—by Jove, 
yes 3— preferably lunch-time , W hat a bit of 
luck! 

He told the chauffeur that he would return 
in an hour or two, and then made a bee-line 
for the reek of smoke. Within ten minutes 
a very comfortable-looking butler had ushered 
him into a small, oak-panelled hall, where a 
party of ladies had assembled. Mr, Jalland 
was not at home, but Mrs. Jalland—— 
The butler, in a lowered tone, indicated a 
very kindly-faced dame upon the hearthrug, 
to whom, a minute later, the Kangaroo was 
explaining that Mr. Jalland had asked him to 
call about lunch-time, 

“ You are just in time for luncheon,” said 
Mrs. Jalland. “The Colonel will be so sorry 
to miss you. He went to London yesterday 
to have his hair cut,” 

The Kangaroo bit his lip. Mister Jalland! 
What an unfortunate blunder! Probably 
George jalland was a colonel of Militia or 
Yeomanry. To mask a slight confusion he 
plunged into a recital of his misadventure, 
Miss Jalland, a sparkling creature, fresh as 
dew, exhibited the most kindly interest 

They went into luncheon without anybody 
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Mrs. Bungay, of Slufter, and his hostess. 
Across the table scintillated the turquoise- 
blue eyes of Miss Jalland, whose Christian 
name was Beatrix. Next to her sat Lady 
Albinia Lovibond, and lower down the 
Misses Mottisfont, sisters of Sir Giles 
Mottisfont, and aunts—as the Kangaroo was 
well aware—of young Giles Mottisfont, the 
rival candidate. 

The Kangaroo, realizing that he was in 
mixed company, reckoned himself fortunate 
inasmuch as Sir Giles, a Tory of the Tories, 
was not present. It rather surprised him to 
find the spinsters beneath the roof of such 
an out-and-out Rad as George Jalland. Upon 
the other hand, his agent had told him that 
these Foresters were all connected by inter¬ 
marriage. 

An excellent omelette was handed round. 

By this time the Kangaroo was on terms 
with himself and his company. He told a 
capital story with his first glass of claret, 
and capped it with a better before he was 
half-way through his cutlet. 

Then a truly awful thing happened ! 

Miss Jalland said suddenly and sweetly, 
“ Have you met this poisonous bounder 
whom they call the Kangaroo ? ” 

Afterwards, the Kangaroo admitted can¬ 
didly that he ought to have replied at once, 
“ I am he ! ” But his tongue clave to his 
palate and his eyes popped out of his head. 
Then, desperately, with a laugh that sounded 
the dreariest he had ever heard, he said, 
weakly, “ I know him quite well.” 

Obviously, the admission damaged him in 
the eyes of the Misses Mottisfont. The dear 
ladies looked down their thin, aquiline noses, 
and sighed. 

“ What astonishes us” continued Miss 
Jalland, “ is that he should dare to come 
here.” 

“ Why is he called the Kangaroo ? ” bleated 
Lady Albinia. 

Beatrix replied, “ Because he bounds and 
bounds and bounds.” 

The Kangaroo nodded pleasantly. 

“ He won the long jump and the high 
jump at Oxford,” he explained, modestly. 

“ Oh ! ” said Beatrix. She cast a swift 
glance at the speaker, divining, possibly, 
something mysterious and therefore exciting. 
“ But he bounds, doesn’t he ? ” 

The Kangaroo hesitated. The eyes of the 
ladies were upon him. Mrs. Bungay, in the 
very act of conveying salad to her mouth, 
paused expectantly. 

“He has some very nice friends, you 
know.” 


In a hollow tone Lady Albinia muttered, 
“George knows him—but George knows all 
the riff-raff in the county.” 

The Kangaroo then realized that he had 
come to the house of the wrong Jalland. 
George, who knew the riff-raff, and asked 
them to luncheon, lived hard by. Beatrix 
turned the screw. 

“ I was told,” she said, pleasantly, “ that he 
was called the Kangaroo because he is just 
as unconscious of his bounding as that 
animal.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the Kangaroo, with a becoming 
blush, “ I had never heard that.” 

Beatrix, noting the blush, said, apologeti¬ 
cally, “ I dare say you’re one of his nice 
friends.” 

“I’m not blind to his faults,” said the 
Kangaroo, with a valiant effort, “ and when I 
was at Oxford I really thought he was a most 
remarkable young man. Are you keen about 
—er—croquet ? ” 

“ I hate it,” said Miss Jalland. 

“ So do I,” murmured the Kangaroo, 
crumbling his bread. 

“You play golf?” said Mrs. Jalland. 

“ Yes.” 

“Have you played on our little course 
here?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“What is your handicap?” demanded 
Miss Beatrix. 

“ I’m scratch at Berwick-on-Tweed.” 

At once he became conscious that the 
impending clouds had rolled by. Colonel 
Jalland, it seemed, was the president of the 
Queen’s Jalland Golf Club; Miss Beatrix 
played for the county. In a word, “ scratch ” 
had opened all hearts. Even Mrs. Bungay 
remarked, in a smooth, heavy voice, “ Mr. 
Bungay has a handicap of twenty-two, but 
he’s the keenest player in the club.” 

“ Except father,” amended Miss Beatrix. 
Then she put the question which was 
destined to bring about amazing results. 
“ Have you your clubs in your car ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the Kangaroo. 

“ Then we can play one round after 
luncheon.” 

This was said with an air of finality, which 
slightly upset whatever resolutions the 
Kangaroo might have made about escaping as 
soon as he had gulped down a cup of coffee. 
Miss Beatrix—as he discovered later—was 
an only daughter and an autocrat. Also, she 
wanted a lesson at golf from a man who 
was scratch at Berwick-on-Tweed. Also, she 
wanted to escape from jthe Misses Mottisfont. 
Also, she was inordinately curious, and she 
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could not understand —and meant to find 
out—why the Kangaroo had blushed like a 
bread-and-butter miss. The Kangaroo hadn’t 
a lie ready, or if he had he didn’t use it. 
And he admitted afterwards that there was a 
dynamic quality about the blue eyes of Miss 
Beatrix. Whatever his faults may have 
been he was no craner at hairy fences. 
From his youth he had leaped first and 
looked afterwards. 

“ I shall be delighted,” he said. 

Coffee was served in the drawing-room, 
and a servant was dispatched for the golf 
clubs. The Kangaroo heartened himself up 
with a glass of the Colonel’s old brown 
brandy, for it was reasonably certain that the 
man sent for the clubs would discover the 
name of the mysterious guest, and then, 
without doubt, a very unpleasant five minutes 
might follow. Sipping his liqueur, he kept 
one eye on the turn in the carriage drive, 
whence Discovery, in the Jalland livery, 
might at any moment appear. The other 
eye was entirely at Miss Jalland’s service, and, 
indeed, focused upon her. The Kangaroo 
considered himself to be something of a con¬ 
noisseur in female beauty; and he decided 
that Miss Beatrix was a wonder : a happy 
mixture of urban and Arcadian, for, if she 
lived in this enchanting forest, her frock had 
most certainly come from Paris, via London, 
perhaps. She sparkled with a certain crystal¬ 
line freshness, the sparkle of some delicious 
spring bubbling out of a field that the Lord 
had blessed, not the artificial ebullition of 
champagne. Obviously, too, she had per¬ 
ceptive qualities, for she said with conviction, 
just as the Kangaroo was lighting his second 
cigarette, “ I see you prefer persons to 
things.” 

“You mean I would sooner look at a 
young miss than an old master ? I would.” 

Miss Beatrix laughed, but she knew that 
no Bungay or Lovibond would have turned 
a phrase like this, partly because they 
couldn’t, and partly also because they 
wouldn’t, considering all compliments as bad 
form. 

Just then the servant appeared carrying 
the clubs. 

And, behold, fluttering in the summer 
breeze was a large red label plainly stamped 
with the Kangaroo’s hideous and unmistak¬ 
able name. 

It was an unfortunate moment, because the 
Kangaroo could see that the pair of eyes so 
close to his own had discerned the label, and 
in their lucid depths danced imps of curiosity. 
Afterwards it occurred to him that he might 


have walked up to the man, taken the clubs 
from him, torn off the label, and pocketed it. 

Instead he remained glued to the ground. 
Sensation was cruelly heightened, action 
simply paralyzed. 

And then the miracle happened ! 

The name upon the red flaunting label 
was not his name; the clubs were not his 
clubs ! Only the day before he had been 
playing golf with a friend at Westchester. 
He had driven the friend in his car to West¬ 
chester Station. A porter, who assuredly 
must be sought out and tipped, had evidently 
taken the wrong set of clubs. 

The name upon the red label was— 
Raleigh, a name to warm the cockles of 
every female heart; a name that was 
a synonym for gallantry, enterprise, and 
resource. 

The real Raleigh was red-headed, of mean 
stature, and much freckled. 

Miss Beatrix flashed a glance upon the 
label and then looked discreetly at the blue 
haze upon the horizon. Still out of the 
corner of her eye she saw the Kangaroo slip 
half a crown into the servant’s hand. Half 
a crown, was an absurdly large tip, but it 
indicated a generous heart. Her eyes suf¬ 
fused a soft radiance when she turned them 
once more upon the Kangaroo. To her 
surprise he was blushing again. Then she 
heard him say, almost falteringly :— 

“ Did you see my chauffeur ? Had he 
any message ? ” 

“ No, Sir Joseph,” said the man, anxious 
to display somewhat inchoate powers of 
observation; “ I did not. The car was 
standing by the road, and I took the only 
set of clubs I saw, Sir Joseph.” 

“Quite right,” said the Kangaroo, pulling 
himself together. 

The man walked away. Miss Beatrix gazed 
pensively at the Kangaroo. He was tall, 
distinguished-looking, with an aquiline nose, 
and excellent hands and feet. 

“Why were you not christened Walter?” 
she whispered. 

“ It was an unpardonable oversight,” he 
replied. “ As a matter of fact I would pay a 
handsome sum of money to be Walter. I 
hate my own name.” 

His Christian name—one dislikes to set it 
down—was Ezekiel! 

“ Come on! ” said Beatrix. She approached 
her mother, the Kangaroo following. In her 
clear, kind tones she said, crisply:— 


Sir 

Mrs. 
<( 

I 


oseph Raleigh and I are off.” 
alland beamed pleasantly. 
• loscuh 


” she repeated, softly. 
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“Not one of us," she included the Misses 
Mottisfont, who were smiling blandly, “ knew 
who you were.” 

Lady Albinia blinked. “ I used to know 
in my younger days a Sir Joseph Raleigh, a 
little, funny, nice, red headed man.” 

Miss Beatrix frowned. 

“ Dear Lady Albinia, you are speaking of 
Sir Joseph’s father, isn’t she?” 

“Yes,” said the Kangaroo. Then he 
added, hastily, “ It’s such a pity one can’t 
choose one’s father.” 

Lady Albinia, vaguely sensible of a 
rebuke, murmured in an injured tone, “ I 
said he was nice and funny.” 

“Not too funny, I hope?” the Kangaroo 
asked. 

“ He used to make me die with laughter,” 
said Lady Albinia. “ He always had a new 
riddle.” 

“ Good heavens ! ’’ said the Kangaroo. 

“ We shall be back in time for tea,” said 
Miss Beatrix. 

They walked off together towards the first 
tee. 

“ Lady Albinia is doddering," said 
Beatrix. “ It was awfully nice of you to take 
it so calmly. I say, how many strokes will 
you give me? Shall we try a stroke a 
hole?" 

“ If you like,” said the Kangarooi 

Now that the danger was over he felt 
amazingly exhilarated, but his spirits fell 
perceptibly when his caddie handed him the 
driver. He then remembered what he had 
entirely forgotten—that Joe Raleigh was left- 
handed. To play with his clubs was simply 
an impossibility, even for a scratch player 
without fear and without reproach. 

“ Your honour,” said Beatrix. 

The Kangaroo took the club. 

Then for the third time he blushed. 

“ I suppose you can drive two hundred 
yards every time?" said Beatrix. 

The Kangaroo wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead as he replied, “ Not every 
time.” 

The caddie teed up the ball. 

Then the second miracle happened. 

The Kangaroo espied in the bag of clubs a 
steel putter. He looked at it as Romeo 
gazed at Juliet. Then, with a gay laugh, he 
said: “ Miss Jalland, I can drive two hundred 
yards, and, honestly, this match won’t be 
much fun for you if I play with these clubs. 
Now, what do you say to this? I’ll play with 
my putter and nothing else, and I’ll give you 
a third.” 

“ I play for Slowshire,” said Beatrix. “ I 


don’t think you can do it, Sir Joseph, 
but-” 

“ I can try,” said the Kangaroo. 

He seized the putter. It had a nice shaft 
—a really pretty bit of hickory. 

“ Good gracious ! ” said Beatrix. 

The Kangaroo had driven the ball at least 
one hundred and fifty yards. “You’ll take 
your strokes at the usual holes,” said he, as 
they descended the slope towards the first 
green. 

“ Yes,” said Beatrix, meekly. “ It’s awfully 
good of you to play with me at all.” His 
goodness must have impressed her power¬ 
fully, for she foozled the approach shot 
disgracefully. 

“ Keep your eye on the ball,” said the 
Kangaroo. 

He won the first hole in four—bogey 1 

After this the match became a procession. 
The Kangaroo played like Harry Vardon, 
and Beatrix, dear girl, lost everything except 
her temper. Everything is said advisedly. 
When the Kangaroo played his ball out of 
the sand-bunker near the ninth and laid him¬ 
self dead his antagonist remarked, “This is 
a liberal education for me.” 

And she meant it. 

The Kangaroo saw at once that she had 
great aptitude for the game, but had been 
badly taught. He gave to her some advice 
which she spoke of afterwards as simply 
priceless. And when he won the match at 
the fourteenth with six up and four to play, 
the young lady thanked him with a truly 
humble and grateful heart; She was so nice 
about it, so unaffectedly delighted with her 
antagonist’s performance—which, indeed, 
was very remarkable—that the Kangaroo 
lost sense of the proportion of things. For 
instance, his offer to give her another lesson 
next day was not only unjustifiable but 
almost preposterous, a fact which he realized 
when she said, ardently, “ Oh, if you would ! ” 

They strolled to the fifteenth tee. 

“ Now, then, for the bye ! ” said our hero. 

“ One moment,” said Beatrix. Then, awe 
informing her charming voice, she said, “ Sir 
Joseph, will you do me a great favour ? ” 

“ Anything,” said the absurd Kangaroo. 

“ I want you to take your driver and drive 
the green. Tommy Bungay did it once, or 
says he did, with the wind behind him. 
Nobody saw him do it. I want to tell him 
that I saw you do it.” 

The unhappy Kangaroo hesitated. Not 
so his caddie, who possibly felt that he had 
not earned his shilling The youth drew 
forth the driver and handed it obsequiously 
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to the finest golfer he had ever followed 
round Queen’s Jalland course. 

“I do wish Tommy were here," murmured 
Beatrix. 

The Kangaroo took the driver As he did 
so Beatrix saw how it was fashioned. 

“ It's a left-handed club/ 7 she gasped. 


" Good gracious ! You are a left handed 
player, and you played me right handed with 
a putter, and beat me six to four ! Well, I 
think you're the most wonderful person in the 
world. Now—drive ! ” 

The Kangaroo addressed the ball He 
knew that Joe Raleigh loved this driver with 



LI 


on ! 


LP 


u Yes/' said the Kangaroo, sticking out his 
jaw. A way out of the wood had been 
vouchsafed him* u Of course it is/* 

“ But you played right-handed all round 
the course/* 

“I did/* said the Kangaroo, The poor 
r el!ow was quite desperate* (l I—er—thought 
would make a better match/’ 


a love passing the love of women ; he knew 
that the man who made it was dead ; he 
knew that such a masterpieoe^could never be 
copied. And yet with diabolical deliberation 
he addressed the ball, and smote. 

“ Oh ! *’ 

1L Never did that before/* said the 
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“ It’s my fault; I made you press.” 

The Kangaroo stared at the mutilated 
driver beloved of his own familiar friend. 
The shaft was irretrievably shattered. Beatrix 
saw that he was quite upset. 

“ Let us walk back to the house,” she 
said, in a voice tender with sympathy. 

In silence the Kangaroo walked beside 
her. He felt that the moment for confession 
had come; and he felt, with poignant regret, 
that confession ought to have been made 
before the sacrifice of the driver. He was 
telling himself that he had behaved like a 
coward and a—bounder ! Perhaps he was a 
bounder. Then he heard the voice of the 
siren, with its beguiling inflections. What a 
dear, sweet face she had ! 

“ You will feel that this has quite spoiled 
the afternoon, Sir Joseph ?” 

“ Nothing could spoil the afternoon,” said 
the Kangaroo, firmly. “ I’ve had two 
delightful hours with you, Miss Jalland, and 
I shall not forget them in a hurry.” 

A warmer colour flowed into the young 
lady’s cheeks. She was reflecting that a 
Raleigh, of necessity, must be of an impul¬ 
sive and expansive temperament. 

“ Are you a lineal descendant of Sir 
Walter?” she asked, shyly. Then, in 
melting tones, she murmured, “ He was 
always one of my heroes.” 

The Kangaroo looked at her, with a vertical 
line between his handsome brows. 

“ Do you set much value on lineage—and 
all that sort of thing?” 

“ Of course I do. Don’t you ? ” 

“ No ; I don t.” 

“Noblesse oblige,” said the young lady. 
“ One wouldn’t expect much from a man of 
the name of—er—Snookson.” 

“ Why Snookson ? ” said the Kangaroo, in 
a cold voice. 

“ I mentioned Snookson because it happens 
to be the name of this carpet-bagger who, 
hateful man, is going to rob poor Giley 
Mottisfont of his seat.” 

The line between the Kangaroo’s eyes 
deepened and darkened. 

“ Oh ! ” he said, scornfully. “ And don’t 
you think that a rather remarkable fact ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon ? ” 

“This hateful carpet-bagger, this poisonous 
bounder, this unspeakable person, whose 
name is Snookson-” 

“ Ezekiel Snookson ! ” 

“ Ezekiel Snookson comes down into a 
place which is considered by both parties to 
be a 'l ory stronghold. He has no friends in 
the Forest of Ys, no property, no affiliations 


whatever. He has to rely entirely upon his 
tongue and the cause he pleads. The other 
fellow is a Forester, related to everybody, a 
county magnate, with a name that is part of 
the history of England, and yet he, Giley 
Mottisfont, can’t hold his own.” 

“ He can with hounds.” 

“ Possibly. Ezekiel Snookson, I believe, 
is a bit of a thruster in that line, too.” 

“ I forgot that he was a friend of yours,” 
she murmured, contritely, for she perceived 
that her companion was really stirred to the 
centre. 

The Kangaroo’s eyes sparkled, his forehead 
cleared, his voice softened pleasantly. 

“ I should like you to meet this man,” he 
said. 

“ Oh, I’m sure that mamma-” 

“ Would object to your meeting him ? Is 
it possible?” 

“ Papa and she feel rather strongly about 
politics. Uncie George, you see, ratted.” 

“I have met your Uncle George. He 
struck me as a singularly charming and 
intelligent man.” 

“ But he’s a Free Trader.” 

“ I perceive that all is said.” 

“Perhaps,” ventured Beatrix, “you are a 
Free Trader?” 

“ I am, Miss Jalland.” 

They had reached the small gate which 
led to the garden of the Manor ; and, as yet, 
the Kangaroo had not made confession. He 
opened the gate, gazing reflectively at the 
palings, sharply pointed, which surrounded 
the domain. Never before had he realized 
so keenly that he was without the pale of so 
much that is desirable in English life. 

“I think I’ll say good-bye now,” he said, 
awkwardly. 

“ Sir Joseph ! ” 

“ I am a Free Trader.” 

“ I suppose even F ree Traders like a cup 
of tea ? ” 

“I am a friend and a believer in this son 
of Snook.” 

“If that is the case, perhaps you would 
like something stronger than tea.” He saw a 
ravishing dimple at the corner of her mouth. 
“After golf papa takes gin and ginger- 
beer.” 

The Kangaroo burst out laughing. 

“ I can’t resist gin and ginger-beer,” he 
said, as he followed the little witch through 
the gate. 

On the lawn, beneath the big ilex, sat the 
same ladies whom the Kangaroo had met at 
luncheon. But talking |p I ,ady Albinia 
was a short, stput, ver^ red-j^ped gentleman. 
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“There’s papa,” said Miss Jalland. ** He’ll 
be too delighted to meet you,” 

“To meet—me?” 

“When he hears that you, a left-handed 
man, played me right-handed with a putter, 
giving me six strokes and a disgraceful 
beating, he will want to fall down and 
worship.” 

“He doesn't look that sort at all,” said the 
Kangaroo, doubtfully. “Hut it might be as 
well not to mention that Fin— er—a Free 
Trader.” 


“ As if I should give you away like that! ” 
she retorted, reproachfully. 

The next moment Colonel Jalland looked 
up and saw them. He stared at the 
Kangaroo, and as he stared his face grew 
purple, and his eyes, rather too prominent, 
seemed to bulge out of his head. It is 
relevant to mention that his nickname 
in the regiment he had commanded was 
“ Pepperbox.” 

“ Papa asked you to drop in to lunch, 
didn’t he?” whispered Beatrix, 
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“ No,” said the Kangaroo. “ It must have 
been your Uncle George.” 

“ Do you know—papa ? ” 

“ I have never met him.” 

“He looks as if he knew you.” 

The Colonel advanced to receive his guest. 
Beatrix did the honours. 

“ Papa, this is Sir Joseph Raleigh, who 
has just given me the most humiliating 
beating. He played with his putter, gave 
me six strokes, and a lot of splendid 
advice.” 

Beatrix began joyfully, but her voice, 
beneath the apoplectic stare of her sire, 
dwindled away into a funereal diminuendo. 

“ Sir Joseph Raleigh,” said the Colonel, in 
a terrible voice, “is short, freckled, red¬ 
headed, and a—gentleman.” 

“ Just like his poor, dear father,” bleated 
Lady Albinia. 

“ Who the deuce are you, sir ? ” said the 
Colonel. 

The Kangaroo laughed. He had a sense 
of humour, and he couldn’t help it. 

“ I’m Ezekiel Snookson,” he said. Then, 
with a manner that might not have dis¬ 
credited the illustrious Sir Walter, he bowed 
politely and added, “ I came here by mistake 
to lunch with a friend and supporter of mine, 
Mr. George Jalland. I discovered my 
mistake too late to rectify it without upset¬ 
ting a very kind hostess. Perhaps, too "— 
he glanced at Miss Beatrix—“I was being 
entertained so delightfully that I funked— 
er—embarrassing explanations. If it would 
afford any of you ” — he included the 
Misses Mottisfont in his all - embracing 
glance—“ any satisfaction to—er—trample 
on me, I will lie down on the lawn and let 
you do so.” 

The elderly spinsters shook their heads. 
The Colonel’s complexion assumed a less 
imperial tint. 

“That’s all very well,” he growled, “but 
why did you call yourself Raleigh ? ” 

“I didn’t. My friend Joe Raleigh hap¬ 
pened to have his name printed in large 
black letters upon a red label attached to his 
golf clubs, which were left by mistake in my 
car.” 


“Oh-h-h 1 ” exclaimed Miss Jalland. “ Then 
they weren’t your own clubs ? ” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ And you deliberately smashed that 
driver?" 

“ Deliberately.” 

“ And you’re not a left-handed player ? ” 

“ I am not.” 

A smile rippled across her face. “That 
makes things much easier for me,” she 
murmured. 

The Kangaroo addressed the company. 

“If nobody will trample on me, may I say 
good-bye and thank you for a very pleasant 
afternoon ? ” 

Mrs. Jalland raised her quiet voice. 

“ You will let me give you a cup of tea, 
Mr.—er—Snookson ? ” 

Beatrix nudged her father. He prided 
himself upon a reputation for generous, 
although not ostentatious, hospitality. 

“ Perhaps you would prefer a gin and 
ginger-beer ? ” 

“ Please." 

Afterwards Mrs. Snookson always said that 
her husband allowed himself to be beaten by 
Colonel Jalland in the game of golf that was 
played after the gin and ginger-beer had been 
swallowed. The Kangaroo was obliged to 
play with another man’s clubs, but it is a 
fact that at the seventeenth hole, when the 
Colonel and his opponent were all square, 
the Kangaroo foozled his approach and then 
missed a two-foot putt! At the eighteenth, 
the Colonel, being dormy and therefore 
unduly full of confidence, undertook to carry 
the green with his second, and landed in the 
ditch. Why such an experienced player as 
the Kangaroo should have taken his mid-iron 
instead of his mashie, and dropped his ball 
into the gorse bushes beyond the last green, 
is something which howls for explanation. 

The Kangaroo, who must have had a 
touch of the bounder in him, blamed his 
caddie. 

Joe Raleigh sent his friend’s bride an 
original wedding present—a bangle, with a 
broken golf club cunningly fashioned out of 
brilliants. 
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CURIOUS HANDS AT “BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 

Author of “Dalton on Bridge ,” “ ‘Saturday ’ Bridge," “Bridge at a Glance'' etc. 


V “curious” hands I do not 
necessarily mean hands in 
which there is a phenomenal 
placing of the cards—that is 
merely a matter of dealing— 
but hands in which some 
curious point of play is involved, or some 
very unlooked-for result is brought about, 
owing to the unusual manner in which the 
cards are distributed. 

The following hand struck me at the time 
as being the most curious in its result that I 
had ever seen. It was played at the Portland 
Club by very good players, and the result, 
curious as it was, was not brought about by 
exceptionally good or bad play on either side. 

The four hands were :— 

Hearts—9, 7. 

Diamonds—ro, 9, 6. 5, 3. 

Clubs—7, 6. 

Spades—Knave, 6 5, 2. 


Hearts—Ace, ro, 4. 
Diamonds—Ace, king, 
queen, 8, 7, 2. 
Clubs—10, 4, 3. 
Spades—Ace. 


Hearts—King. 

Diamonds— Knave. 

Clubs—Ace, queen, 9, 8, 5, 2. 

Spades—King, queen, 9, 7, 3. 

The score was A B a game and 24, Y Z 
love. Z dealt, and declared No Trumps ; B 
doubled. 

It was undeniably a risky No Trump call, 
but it was thoroughly warranted by the state 
of the score; in fact, it was almost a com¬ 
pulsory declaration, under the circumstances. 
If the dealer passed the call to his partner 
what could he expect ? Almost a certainty 
of a red suit declaration, on which his hand 
would be able to render very little assistance, 
with practically no chance of winning the 
game. The best chance to take was un¬ 
doubtedly to declare No Trumps, and to trust 
to his partner holding strength in one or both 
of the red suits. 

When the third player doubled, the dealer's 
prospects looked anything but rosy, but when 
the first card was led, and the dummy hand 
was exposed in all its nakedness, a more 
utterly hopeless position it would be impos¬ 
sible to imagine, The dealer could see at 
least five tricks in hearts, three in diamonds, 
and one in spades, which were absolutely 
marked against him, and he, naturally, 


Hearts— Queen, knave, 
8, 6. 5, 3, 2. 
Diamonds—4 
Clubs—King, knave. 
Spades—10, 8, 4. 




regarded the situation as hopeless, but one 
never knows what the fates may have in 
store, and, incredible as it would appear, he 
actually won two by cards, and the game, on 
that hand. 


Trick i. 
Y 



Y Z, o. 



Tricks: A B, 2 ; Y Z, o. 


Tricks : A B, I 
Trick i.—The leader, A, was in no doubt 
as to what to lead, under the short suit con¬ 
vention, in answer to his partner’s double, 
and he led the desired suit, but B must have 
been very much disappointed to find the 
diamond suit guarded in the dummy hand. 

Trick 2.—B led another diamond, as there 
was no possibility of dummy getting in twice, 
and he wanted to see his partner’s discard. 

Trick 4. 

Y 



Tricks : A B, 2 Y Z, I. 



Tricks: A B, 3 ; Y Z, I. 


Trick 3.—B had to guess whether his 
partner wanted a heart or a club led to him. 
The heart was the more likely, as the dealer 
could not have very great strength in hearts, so 
he led the ten of hearts to force the dealer 
to cover it, and retained the ace to stop the 
suit with in case of emergencies. When the 
dealer played the king B at once placed the 
queen in the dealer’s hand. 

Trick 4.-—The dealer was a player of 
considerable cunning, and he foresaw that if 
the only possible, or apparently possible, card 
of entry was taken out of dummy’s hand, B 
might be tempted to lead out his ace of 
diamonds and to clear the diamond suit, 
thinking that it was quite impossible for the 
dummy hand l.o get in again; therefore he led 
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CURIOUS HANDS AT BRIDGE. 


*5* 


the nine of spades, keeping the three in his 
own hand as a possible means of putting his 
dummy in, and B fell headlong into the trap. 


Trick 5. 
Y 

[0 01 


9 

9 


r 

|0 


* 

* _+ 

Z 


B 




Tricks ; A B, 4 ; Y Z, I. 



Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, 2. 


Trick —B thought that there was no 
possibility of dummy ever winning a trick, so 
he led his ace of diamonds. A’s discard was 
a difficult one. He could not discard a club, 
and he did not like to void himself entirely in 
the spade suit, so he discarded a small heart. 

Trick 6.—B led a club to his partner’s dis¬ 
card and the game was over. The dealer made 
four tricks in spades and two in diamonds, 
and won two by cards and the game. 


Tru k 7 
V 

♦ 



V 


♦ 


+ 


[•?“>1 

♦ + 


0 

A 

♦ % 


+ 

B 

A. <? | 



1 

*** 


£JBJL 


4 “ 



! 4 


0 


N 


Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y 2 , 3. 

Trick 9. 

Y 


Trick 8. 
Y 

♦ ♦! 


N 


♦ 

7 


B 



9 

9 

A 

9 

9 


9 

9 


o 0 o 

o v o 

°0° 


+**! 
+ + 

+ + + 




°0° 
o 0 

0 0 


B 


Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, 4. 

Trick 10. 

V 

Jo 'o 



Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y*Z, 5. Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, 6 

Trick ii. 

Y 



[♦ ± 

Z 

Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, 7 



Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, I 


- 7 “T ” * I" * * ‘" "If 1 * "I ' 

The dealer actually won two by cards, scorii 
48 points, with all that enormous streng 


against him, and it was entirely due to B s 
double. The double was a perfectly sound 
one, and one which every bridge-player of 
any experience would have made without 
hesitation, but it proved terribly expensive. 
If he had not doubled, A would have begun 
with his fourth best heart, the king would 
have fallen to the ace, and A B would have 
won the small slam, instead of losing two by 
cards and the game. The only mistake 
made in the play of the hand was by A at 
Trick 3. He ought to have begun a call in 
hearts by playing the six instead of the two, 
and he would have been able to complete the 
call by discarding the two at Trick 5. He 
might even have commenced a call in the heart. 
suit on his first discard, but he purposely did 
not do that for fear that his partner would 
lead a club and take away his only card 
of re-entry for his hearts, so that the spade 
seemed to be the best and safest discard. 
The result of this hand was the most won¬ 
derful get-out of a really hopeless position 
which I ever saw, and it only goes to prove 
once more what an enormous advantage the 
dealer possesses in knowing the exact strength 
or weakness of his two hands from the very 
start, while his opponents have to pick up 
their information as best they can from the 
fall of the cards. 

The following hand, which occurred exactly 
as it is given below, was a very curious 
one, as it involved a particularly intelligent 
reading of the hands on both sides. To 
appreciate it properly, you must remember 
that it was not double dummy—it would 
have been quite easy in that case—but each 
player could only see the dummy’s cards in 
addition to his own. 

The score was A B 20, Y Z love. Z dealt 
and left it to Y, who declared No Trumps. 

The four hands were:— 


Hearts—ia 

Diamonds—Ace, knave, 5, 3. 
Clubs—Ace, king. 

Spades—Ace, queen, 10, 8, 7, 3. 


Hearts—King, queen, 6, 
4i 3- 

Diamonds—King, 7. 
Clubs—7, 6, 3, 2. 
Spades—6, 5. 


Y 

(dummy) 

A B 

(dealer) 

Z 


Hearts—Knave, 9, 7, 2. 
Diamonds—Queen, 10, 
8 4. 2. 

Clubs—9. 

Spades--King, knave, 


Hearts—Ace. 8, 5. 

Diamonds—9. 6. 

Clubs—Queen, knave, 10, 8, 5, 4. 
Spades—9, 4. 


A opened with the four of hearts. The dealer, 
Z, reviewed the situation, and saw that he 
would be certain to win the game if he could 
bring in his long suit of clubs, but the diffi¬ 
culty was how to do that, as the ace and king 
in his partner’s hand appeared to effectually 
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block the suit. To many players it would 
have seemed to be quite impossible to bring 
them in, as the ace of hearts was the only 
possible card of entry, but the dealer, who 
was a very fine player, conceived the idea of 
discarding dummy’s ace and king of clubs on 
the second and third round of hearts, and so 
leaving his own hand with the command of 
the club suit, when he came in with the ace 
of hearts on the third round. This was the 
first interesting feature in the hand. 

Trick 2. 

Y 




Tricks : A B, 1 ; Y Z, o. Tricks : A B, 2 : Y Z, o. 


B’s natural method of procedure at trick 3 
would have been to go on with the heart suit, 
and he was on the point of doing so—in fact, 
he had the card in his hand ready to play— 
when the discard of the king of clubs from 
dummy’s hand pulled him up short. He 
stopped at once, and asked himself what 
possible object Z could have in discarding a 
certain winning card from dummy’s hand, 
and the position was quite clear to him. Z 
was marked with one more heart, which 
must be the ace, and he clearly must have 
several winning tricks in clubs and no other 
card of entry—that was the turning point of 
the situation —no other card of entry . If Z 
held any other card of entry, it would not 
have been necessary to get rid of the two 
winning clubs from Y’s hand ; therefore, from 
B’s point of view, the king of diamonds was 
plainly marked in A’s hand. That was the 
second interesting feature of the hand —B 
realizing the situation, and recognising the 
fact that his partner must hold the king of 
diamonds. B then altered his plan of attack 
altogether and led a small diamond, instead 
of continuing the heart suit. 


Trick 3. 
Y 



<0 <y 

o 0 


a 


B 


Tricks : A B, 3 ; Y Z, o. 


B’s inference proved quite right, and his 
partner had the king of diamonds. The 
dealer refused to win the trick with dummy’s 
ace, as he had no desire to lead away from 
dummy’s hand, and also, although B had 
refused to be tempted, there was just a chance 
that, if the lead was left with A, he, who was 
not such a strong player as his partner, might 
fall into the trap and go on with the heart 
suit. That was another interesting feature, 
the allowing A, the weaker piayer, to remain 
with the lead on the chance of his playing 
badly. 

I should like to be able to say that A also 
recognised the situation, and returned the 
diamond suit at once, as he ought to have 
done, but the truthfulness of my nature com¬ 
pels me to relate that, as the hand was 
actually played, A hesitated for a long time, 
and fingered the heart and the diamond 
alternately, and then led the heart, on which Z 
discarded dummy’s ace of clubs and made all 
his six clubs, and won three by cards and the 
game, and B’s good play was all to no 
purpose. 

For the sake of illustrating the curious 
features of the hand, I will continue it as it 
ought to have been played, not as it was 
played. 




Trick 4 
Y 




0 0 


°0° 



♦ * 




0 

A 

0 0 


0 0 

B 

A 

♦ 




0 0 

! o oj 


0%| 



♦ * 


♦ ♦ 


O 


0 o| 
o 0! 


Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, o. 


B 


z 

Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, 1. 


At Trick 5 B’s lead is a very awkward one, 
as he is obliged to lead up to one of Y's 
tenaces ; but, having two certain entry cards 
in spades, he is bound to make his long 
diamond eventually, and the one thing which 
he must studiously avoid is going on with 
the heart suit. 



-wi i^iriui 1 1 1 11 
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Thick 8. 
Y 


Trick 9. 
Y 



♦ 


+ + 

■ 

Tricks : A B, 5 ; Y Z, 3. 


A 


+ + 

+ +j 

+ +! 


+ + 

+ + + 

— 7T 



Tricks : A B, 5 ; V Z, 4. 


B makes the king of spades and the last 
diamond, and wins the odd trick and the 
game. It was one of the most interesting 
bridge hands which I ever came across ; or, 
rather, it would have been if A had played 
with any ordinary intelligence at Trick 4. 
Z and B both played the hand exceptionally 
well, and it was a case of “ when Greek 
meets Greek ” as far as they were concerned, 
but, unfortunately for B, his partner was 
not a true-bred Greek, and he failed to 
appreciate the situation. 

A friend of mine, of great bridge experience, 
has kindly sent me the particulars of a hand 
which occurred in a rubber in which he was 
taking part on board ship, in which the 
placing of the cards led to very curious 
results. 

The four hands were 


Hearts—Queen, knave. 

Diamonds—King, queen, knave, 10, 8. 
Clubs—Knave, 7, 5, 

Spades—-Queen knave. 


Hearts—8, 6, 5, 2. 
Diamonds—6, 2. 
Clubs—ia 

Spades—King, to, 9, 6. 
4. 3- 


Hearts— 3. 

Diamonds—Ace, 7. 5. 

Clubs—Ace. king, queen, 9, 8, 6, 4, 2. 

Spades—8. 

Z dealt and declared No Trumps on eight 
winning clubs and the ace of diamonds. A 
said, “ Shall I play ? ” and B, who was a 
short suit conventionist, hesitated for a 
moment, and then said, “ Yes, please.” A 
led the fourth best of his long suit, the six of 
spades, and A B made six tricks in spades 
and six in hearts and won the small slam. 
My correspondent, who was the dealer, says 
that his partner, Y, was very much disgusted 
at losing a slam on such a hand as he put 
down, and well he might be. If ever there 
was a hand which looked like rendering 
useful assistance to a No Trump call, it was 
surely Y’s hand, and well might the holder of 
it be annoyed at losing six by cards on it, 
and yet the original declaration was quite 
a sound one. A "one suit” No Trump 

9 f O 



Hearn—Acc, king, 10, 
Q. is 4- 

Diamonds—9, 4, 3. 
Clubs—None. 

Spades—Ace, 7, 5, 2. 


<» 5 A 


declaration must always be attended by a 
certain amount of danger, but this was rather 
an exceptionally strong one suit call, as the 
dealer had nine practically certain tricks in 
his own hand directly he could get in. 

The hand was a curious one in several 
ways. B very nearly doubled, anti there are 
many players who would always double on 
B’s hand. If he had done so, under the 
short suit convention, the dealer would at 
once have laid down a grantl slam, good 
against the cards, whichever A had elected 
to open of his two short suits. By refraining 
from a rather tempting double It won the 
small slam, instead of losing the grand slam. 

If the heart convention hud been in force 
B would certainly have doubled, and again 
he and his partner would have won the small 
slam, but a double under the short suit con¬ 
vention must have resulted in the doubler 
losing the grand slam. Slams seem to have 
been the fashion on board that ship. 

The above hand would seem to afford a 
strong argument for the heart convention ns 
against the short suit convention, but one 
hand proves nothing, and it would be quite 
easy to quote many other hands on which a 
double under the heart convention proved 
equally disastrous. I have a lively recollection 
of one such hand which occurred to me per¬ 
sonally. My partner declared No 'Frumps, 
the third player doubled under the heart 
convention, my partner redoubled, and we 
won the grand slam and 100 for aces. The 
four hands in this case were :— 


Hearn- 7 . 4, 3 

Diamond*- King, queen, 6, 4. 2. 

Club*—9, B. 

Spade*- Queen. 


Heart*—5. 

Diamond*—Knave, 10, 
9- 

Old)* -13,7,2. 

Spade* - Knave, 10. 9, 
6, 1, 2. 


Y 

(dummy) 

A H 

(denier) 

z 


Heart* • King, queen, 

in, 9, B, n, 
Diamond*- 8. 

Club* King, 6, 4. 
Spade* King, 8, |« 


Heart*—Are, knave, 2. 
Diamond*—Are, 7, t 
Cltil»* Ate queen, Knave, 4 
Spade* Are, 7, 


A heart was led according to convention 
and my partner won the first trick with the 
ace. He then put my hand in with a dia¬ 
mond, took the finesse in clubs, and the rest 
was easy. My diamonds were all good, and 
my partner discarded his two losing spades 
and the knave of hearts, and then made his 
three remaining clubs, ii was obliged, at 
the finish, to either unguard his king of 
spades or throw his last heart. He elected 
to do the latter, and my partner made the 
two of hearts and won the grand slam 

This double wouM never have been made 
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under the short suit convention, but it 
appeared to be so important to have the 
heart suit opened at once that the double was 
quite a sound one under the heart convention, 
although the result of it was very dire. 

It sometimes happens that a very bad 
hand which appears to be quite hopeless 
will succeed in winning unexpected tricks, 
and will produce most unlooked-for results. 
I once held such a hand myself—a hand 
which I should imagine to be unequalled in 
the annals of the game of bridge. Not un¬ 
equalled in its badness—although I sincerely 
hope that I may never hold a worse hand— 
but unequalled in the extraordinary number 
of tricks which it won. We were 18 up, and 
our opponents nothing. The player on my 
right dealt and left it to his partner, who 
declared No Tiumps. My hand was :— 
Hearts—9, 7, 5, 4, 3. 

Diamonds—10, 9, 8, 2. 

Cluhs—3, 2. 

Spades—Knave, 2. 

This was an appallingly bad hand, and I 
could see no likelihood of winning a single 
trick on it, with every probability of losing 
the game, and yet, incredible as it may 
appear, this hand actually won five tricks 
against a No Trump declaration, and against 
a very strong No Trump declaration with 100 
aces. I can take no credit to myself for this 
extraordinary result. It was not brought 
about by any cleverness on my part, but 
simply by the placing of the other cards and 
by the way in which the dealer elected to 
play the hand. He cannot even be said to 
have played it badly, or to have made any 
great blunder. He only played it unfor¬ 
tunately, and took a perfectly legitimate 
finesse when he would have done better not 
to have taken it. 

My hand was so hopelessly bad that it did 
not seem to matter what I led, but I like to 
abide by rule, so I opened my numerically 
strongest suit, leading the four of hearts. The 
dummy hand was put down, and any glimmer 
of hope of saving the game that I may have 
entertained vanished at once into thin air. 

Just look at the two hands side by side :— 
Y’s Hand (Dummy). 

Hearts—Ace, queen. 

Diamonds—Ace, king, queen, 5. 

Clubs—Ace, 10, 8, 5. 

Spades—Ace, 7, 4. 

A’s Hand (Mink). 

Hearts—9, 7, 5, 4, 3. 

Diamonds —10, 9, 8, 2. 

Clubs—3, 2. 

Spades—Knave, 2. 

Dummy’s hand contained six absolutely 
certain tricks, with potentialities of several 


more, while my hand could hardly be said to 
contain one possible trick, certainly not a 
probable one, and yet my miserable hand 
won five tricks, while dummy’s magnificent 
hand only won six. It would be quite an 
interesting study for problem-solvers to try 
to place the remaining cards so that it would 
be possible to win five tricks with A’s hand, 
and I fancy that they would find it very 
difficult to do, but it actually occurred, and 
there was no phenomenal placing of the 
cards to assist the process. The cards were 
fairly evenly divided, and the dealer’s hand, 
although not a good one, was an infinitely 
better one than mine. 

The other two hands were :— 

Z’s Hand (Dealer). 

Hearts—Knave, 8. 

Diamonds—6, 4, 3. 

Clubs—Queen, 9, 6. 

Spades—Queen, ic, 8, 6, 3. 


Diamonds—Knave, 7. 
Clubs—King, knave, 7, 4. 
Spades—King, 9, 5. 



Tricks 


Trick a . 



Tricks : A B, I ; Y Z, I. 


The outlook then was not quite so hopeless. 
It was clear that we had three winning tricks 
in hearts if we could ever get in again, and it 
was possible that the game might be saved if 
my partner had both the other kings, but he 
had to have them both in order to save it 
Trick 3. 

Y 




v 
0 0 

o 0 


B 



O 
0 

0^ 

z 

Tricks : A B, I ; Y Z, 2. Tricks : A B, I ; Y Z, 3. 

At Trick 4 I played a false card in 
diamonds. There was not much point in it, 
but it could do no harm, and it was just pos¬ 
sible that it might confuse the dealer, and so it 
did. He spread the trick out in front of him 
and studied it carefully before turning it, and 
then said: a Somebody must be playing a 
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false card.” This was obvious to the meanest 
capacity, but a good deal depended upon 
which of us had done so, and, luckily for us, 
he took a wrong view of the situation and 
placed my partner with the eight, and me with 
the ten, and he led the queen of diamonds 
thinking that the other two would both fall. 

Trick 6. 

V 

u 



♦ ♦ 
♦ 

♦ * 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

T 

Tricks : A B, I; Y Z, 5. 

I had now won one 
trick, and was left 
with four winning 
cards in my hand, 
three winning hearts 
and the best dia¬ 
mond, which gave 
me my five tricks on 
that apparently im¬ 
possible hand. More- 
Tricks : A B, 2 ; Y Z, 5. over, I could now see 
that the game was not only safe, but that it 
could actually be won, if my partner held 
the king of clubs, which looked probable. 
I played out my winning cards, and my 
partner’s discards were easy, as the dummy 
had to discard before he did, and we suc¬ 
ceeded in winning the game against dummy’s 
cast-iron No Trump hand. 


Trick 8. 
Y 




9 V 9 
9 ? 9 


4 * + 
4 * 

4 4 


Trick 9. 
Y 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


B 




Tricks: A B, 3 ; Y Z, 5. 

Trick 10. 

Y 


9 

9 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


♦ * 




r * 

+ 


+ 

♦ 

+J 


4 * + 


+ 4 * 




9 9 
9 

[2 2 


0 o 
0 

o o 


♦♦♦ 

Z 

Tricks: A B, 5 ; YZ, 5. 


i+ + 

, 4 * 4 * 


Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, 5. 

Trick ii. 

Y 


A 



Tricks : A B, 6 ; Y Z, 5. 
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At Trick 7, when 
his spade finesse went 
wrong, the dealer’s 
prospects tumbled all 
of a sudden from a 
fine chance of win¬ 
ning the game to a 
struggle to save it, 
* _*j and he took the only 

Z chance of doing so 

Tricks: AB, 7 ; Y Z, 5. at Trick ii by 

speculating on my last two cards being king 
and another club, but the cards lay very 
badly for him. Even at double dummy he 
could never have won the game, as the cards 
happened to lie, as we were bound to make 
four hearts and one of the other kings, but 
he might have won two by cards, although 
it would require a very good double dummy 
player to do even that, but it could be done 
against any possible defence. Do you see 
how? It does not amount to a problem, 
but it would be quite an interesting double 
dummy hand, and there are not many players 
who would win two by cards on it. 

The above was a wonderful instance of an 
unexpectedly good result on a bad hand. 
I will now show the reverse side of the 
medal by quoting a hand which I did not 
see myself, but which I can vouch for having 
occurred, in which a still more unexpectedly 
bad result was brought about on a good hand. 
The dealer passed the declaration, and his 
partner declared No Trumps, holding:— 

Hearts—Ace, 7. 

Diamonds—Ace, knave, 5. 

Clubs—King, queen, knave, 9, 4. 

Spades—Queen, 10, 6. 


This was quite a good hand, and the holder, 
when he put it down, probably entertained 
strong hopes of winning the game, but his 
hopes were doomed to bitter disappointment. 

The leader doubled, holding seven hearts, 
headed by king, queen, knave, and the two 
black aces. The result of the hand was that 
the dealer lost the small slam, but that was 
by no means the worst of the trouble. Not 
only did he “ go to bed ” with the ace of 
diamonds, but the two of hearts was lurking 
among the diamonds in his own hand, and 
he revoked five times in No Trumps doubled, 
thereby losing the enormous amount of 524 
points on that one hand—360 points for the 
five revokes, 144 points for six by cards, and 
20 for the small slam, amounting to 524 
points altogether. This actually occurred, 
and if anyone has ever seen a worse mess 
made of a hand I should be glad to hear the 
particulars of it 
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By C. C. ANDREWS, 

Author of “A Wedding Journey ,” etc., etc. 


ETWEEN the birth of Felicity 
Frankland and the death of 
the Countess of Glenvalloch 
and Mull there was this in 
common—that they took place 
at practically the same moment. 
Otherwise, the two events differed widely, for 
whereas only two persons were aware of the 
birth of Felicity, many noble and titled 
families throughout the United Kingdom 
were declared to be plunged into poignant 
grief by the death of the Countess. ( 1 'he 
drowning of big Dugald was a detail that 
affected nobody, unless his sweetheart out 
in the States, who certainly displayed small 
concern at the loss of him—indeed, she was 
understood to have married shortly after¬ 
wards, very callously.) The remarkable and 
romantic circumstances added to the sensa¬ 
tion of the tragedy. It occurred at the dead 
end of an abnormally dull season, and the 
newspapers were prodigal of headlines, and 
very grateful. 

Tradition had it that when the church was 
built (the date of 1328 was still legible on 
the cracked stone tablet above the porch) the 
islet was not only joined to the mainland, but 
was, moreover, very much larger. Now it was 
so very tiny that, seen from the shore, it 
appeared to consist of nothing but the church 
and the churchyard. Indeed, the outsorting 
margin beyond the latter was so narrow that 
at high tide the waves lapped against the 
rugged wall, and left great tangles of seaweed 
to dry upon its green stained granite, while 
in anything like stormy weather the painted 
windows in memory of dead - and - gone 
Kirkmichaels would be washed by showers 
of spray. At such wild times the dark little 
church would have but a dozen or so of sea- 
bitten, sun tanned worshippers dotted about 
in its ancient oaken pews, with perhaps a 
discontented servant or two from great 
Glenvalloch, towering upon the low cliff 
opposite, grim and frowning and grey. 



Mrs. Kirkmichael was a woman large, 
rustling, aggressive, and masterful, with a 
good solid foot that tramped with square- 
toed resolution over most things that came 
in her way, an ear as keen as her sense 
of duty, and an eye that was apt to make 
the timid or sensitive quail. “Your eyes 
is like a goat’s, Auntie Rhoda — why is 
they like a goat’s?” the little Countess, at 
the age of three or thereabouts, had once 
demanded, wonderingly, and perhaps Mrs. 
Kirkmichael had never forgiven the question 
—certainly she had pushed away with some 
violence the small, investigating finger that 
strove to probe the “goat’s” eye. 

Sometimes the great pew of “ the great 
house ” would be brightened by the presence 
of Ronald Kirkmichael, her son and heir, 
handsome, well-groomed and smiling, but 
with something of the heavy jaw and hard 
mouth that his mother had brought into the 
family along with a fortune running almost 
into seven figures when she had married the 
impecunious brother of the Earl of Glen¬ 
valloch and Mull. But not often, since he 
preferred his clubs and Piccadilly flat, only 
finding Scotland endurable for a week or two 
of shooting in the autumn. So it mostly 
happened that the Countess would go alone 
to church, with only Dugald Rossie, her 
foster-brother—big Dugald, her most devoted 
slave and henchman since he had first carried 
her in his arms, a baby—to row her. 

The church was not dark to-day ; it wore 
an aspect of alien gaiety and brightness— 
crimson carpets had replaced the worn 
matting in the aisles ; flags and banners were 
draped between the painted windows; the 
altar and chancel were embowered in white 
blossoms and greenery. In the doorway 
Mrs. Kirkmichael, her son beside her, stood 
and surveyed it—not too graciously. “ I 
suppose it will do,” she said. 

“ Don’t see why not. Looks rather well, 
I think.” 
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u It looks as well as it can be made to 
look. But such a stuffy little hovel of a 
place ! If it were not for that absurd family 
custom— But I suppose it would never 
have done to break through it” 

“Suppose not,” Ronald Kirkmiehael 
agreed. 

He yawned, turning into the porch, and 
Mrs. Kirkmiehael followed. At the gate of 
the churchyard stood her companion and 
factotum, Rosamund Chester, tall, dashing, 


her eyes and looking towards the island. It 
lay almost a mile away* and farther out to sea, 
though not much—quite a big island, com¬ 
pared with the islet. The day had been 
intensely hot, cloudy and overcast, and very 
still. But in a moment, as a languid puff of 
wind stirred, she saw something —a vivid 
flutter of scarlet—a flag was flying. Then she 
dropped her hand. It was as she did so 
that her cousin's eyes strayed that way. He 
yawned again. 
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blonde, and handsome, and beyond it, at the 
top of the worn, seaweedy flight of steps 
leading down to the water, big Dugald, with 
a great freckled disc of face under a cropped 
thatch of orange hair, stolidly waited until 
his mistress should want him. The little 
Countess herself, outside the porch, childishly 
slight and small in her muslin frock, her 
pretty, demure, dark head bare, stood shading 
Vol. ixjfvL - 63 - 


“ What a little chit of a schoolgirl it is ! ” he 
said, lazily. 

“Schoolgirl?” Mrs. Kirkmiehael, too, 
looked towards her niece ; the glance was 
hostile ; perhaps she hardly knew how clearly 
it betrayed that the very existence of the 
gentle little figure was an offence to her, 
“ Worse ! There is not one in a thousand so 
inanely flat and insignificant and dull! ” She 
Original from 
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beat her foot with sudden sharp impatience. 
44 Why in the name of misfortune was she 
ever born ? ” she said, bitterly. 

44 Oh, come ! ” He shrugged. 44 1 thought 
we decided, while she was still in short 
frocks, upon the philosophy of making the 
best of things." 

44 1 know. Short frocks ? She might be 
in them still- she looks far more like sixteen 
than over twenty. Perhaps it has been a 
mistake to keep her shut up here at Glen- 
valloch all her life, but one never knows 
what a girl—even such a baby—may do if 
she is once given her head. I did not 
choose to risk it." She advanced, smoothing 
her voice to a tart suavity. 44 Are you ready, 
my dear ? ” 

44 1 hope you mean to let me row you back 
again ? ” added her son. 

44 Oh, no, thank you, Ronald.” The little 
Countess, turning, looked up at the two, 
certainly like a schoolgirl, and, moreover, a 
very timid one. 44 1 thought—there isn't 
anything for me to do—that I would stay 
and practise a little, Aunt Rhoda.” 

44 Oh, just as you like,” said Mrs. Kirk- 
michael. 

She went creaking down the steep path 
between the gravestones, with her son beside 
her; Miss Chester followed. In a moment 
the splash of oars announced that they were 
being rowed back to the shore. The 
Countess gave a cry when presently Dugald 
stood before her, for, though his step was 
heavy, she had not heard it come 

44 I'm rowing ye the morn, my leddy,” he 
said, quietly. 

“ In the morning ?” the Countess faltered. 
44 I—I don't know, Dugald. I —1 think 
Mr. Kirkmichael— 

44 Pm rowing ye!” Dugald repeated stolidly. 
“It's no’ anyone but me that'll row ye, my 
leddy—me, that’s tended ye sin’ ye were a 
wee bit bairn. And I ken weel enough that 
it’s like to be a lang time before-” 

44 A long time ? No, no ! ” For a moment 
she caught her servitor’s huge hand and 
clung to it. 44 What—what nonsense, Dugald 1 
I am going away for a little while—I must — 
but I am coming back. Things will be just 
the same as ever—almost the same. No, no, 
they never will! Never any more.” 

Her eyes brimmed ; she covered them, 
sobbing, a little childish, forlorn figure. Big 
Dugald stood helplessly looking at her, an 
immense distress, terror, tenderness in the 
broad, florid fat e that had grown as white as 
it could grow. In a moment she looked up, 
composed again. 


44 I'm silly, Dugald,” she said, quietly. 
“You must not tell anyone that I was silly. 
And you shall row me in the morning—I 
promise you I won't come with anybody else. 
You may tell Mrs. Kirkmichael so.” 

44 It’s no' anyone but me that'll row ye, my 
leddy,” the big fellow repeated sturdily, and 
turned away. “Ye'll be coming now, my 
leddy?” 

44 No; I will stay for a little while. But 
you must go, Dugald, you may be wanted, 
and there is a boat. I'll row myself back 
when 1 am ready.” 

Dugald went. The Countess stood looking 
towards the island very steadily and very pale. 
Presently another faint puff of wind blew out 
the red flag, and she gave a cry and kissed 
both her hands to it, and her whole little face 
was flooded with scarlet from brow to chin. 
Then she went into the church, her feet 
dragging heavily over the gay carpet, and sat 
down before the organ. But the old fugues 
and chants she loved came in stumbling 
discord ; her hands ceased to move, and she 
was motionless, looking at the altar as though 
she saw it in a dream. All kinds of fantastic 
forms, steel-clad, warlike figures and fair 
shapes of dead beauty, thronged before it in 
her eyes. For they had all been married 
there, all the Kirkmichaels of Glenvalloch 
since 1328—it was a tradition that never 
once had the family custom been broken. 
The last pair had been her own parents— 
the girl mother who had died at her birth 
a twelvemonth later; the father who had 
lingered a heartbroken year or two and fol¬ 
lowed her—so it was that she had become 
the Countess of Glenvalloch and Mull. The 
next pair to stand there. . . . She looked 
away from the altar in its jungle of white and 
green, and shivered and shut her eyes, for 
the church seemed suddenly very cold. And 
her face dropped down and was hidden in 
her hands upon the keys. 

When she lifted it the church was not only 
cold but dark, and her limbs were cramped 
and stiff—she had slept, and for a long time, 
she thought, confusedly. She ran to the door. 

44 Oh ! ” she cried, dismayed. 

It was quite dark—very dark ; the sky was 
black and lowering. But for the line of 
white foam she would not have known w’here 
shore and sea met, and the island was a 
great, shapeless blot of shadow on the water. 
There was a storm coming ; looking, she felt 
her heart throb faster. VVould she be able 
to row herself in the darkness? If the storm 
burst, as at any minute it might do, with 
horrible jagged flashes and awful crashings 
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and mutterings—a storm always reduced her 
to piteous, abject terror—would she dare to 
try? Could she venture to stay in the 
solitary church while the storm raved and 
tore and flashed — the church where the 
red carpets were spread and the flowers 
were clustered, ghost-white, about the altar? 
Better the brooding silence of the dark sea 
than that; the mere thought sent her flying 
blindly down the steep path and out upon 
the steps. They were all wet with slippery 
green slime, for the tide was ebbing, but, 
clinging to the hand rail, she got down them 
safely, stepped into the boat, and cast it off, 
hardly waiting, in her scared haste, to grope 
for and drag round her the thick cloak that 
lay in the bows. 

She took the oars, rowing frantically, 
wildly, for even as she pushed off a blue 
flicker of lightning shot through the darkness 
like a flying torch, and a rumble of thunder 
followed. It came again, broader, brighter, 
nearer; for a moment she saw sky and sea 
all quivering in the flame, the deafening 
crack of the thunder seemed to split the air 
above her head, and as though it were a 
signal the storm broke with a roar, the rain 
rushed down like a shower of bullets. She 
screamed, forgetful of all but her desperate 


terror, and flung her hands over her eyes, 
crouching, shuddering. The peal died away 
in hoarse mutterings ; she looked up, feeling 
for the oars, and they were gone. 

She struggled up on her knees, and her 
terror found voice in a piercing scream. She 
shrieked and shrieked again distractedly ; the 
thunder burst and drowned the cry. It 
rumbled into silence, and in a momentary 
slackening of the furious downpour a cry 
seemed to come back to her. She shrieked 
again, wildly, and now there was no doubt— 
a voice answered in a cheerful shout—a man's 
voice, strong as hers was weak. The boat 
sank in a hollow, rose on a crest, and, darker 
than the dark water, she saw another being 
pulled towards her with vigorous strokes. 
The voice came again—this time in articulate 
words. 

“Right—right! Coming—coming! What’s 
the matter ? n it shouted, and she threw all 
her strength into her answering call. 

“ Fve lost my oars—Fm drifting ! ” she 
cried. 

Thunder drowned the reply, if one followed. 
The boat came closer, closer; her own jerked 
as a boat-hook caught it, and she clutched at 
the hand that gripped the gunwale, bringing 
the two alongside. 
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“ Oh, I’ve lost my oars! The lightning 
frightened me ; I let them go—they floated 
away. I was drifting—I thought I should be 
drowned ! ” she cried. 

The lightning flashed again, illuminating 
each to the other—she drenched and bare¬ 
headed—her hat had been left in the church 
in her frightened flight—with dark hair beaten 
all dank and soaked about her little, pale face 
and large, scared eyes, piteous enough ; he— 
she saw him, and gave a gasp of wordless 
wonder. He shifted his hand to grip hers, 
raising himself, and clutching her gunwale 
with the other. 

“ You had best come into my boat—you’ll 
feel safer. You know how to step—lift your¬ 
self—be ready—now!” 

The. Countess stepped — even in her 
trembling panic the practice of years stood 
her in good stead—her foot was true, the 
quick, lithe balance of her body steady and 
sure ; with the aid of the hand holding hers 
the transit was quite easy—in a moment she 
was in the seat to which it guided her, and 
he was securing her deserted boat to his. 
Then his long, powerful strokes were taking 
them through the water. Either the storm 
was passing or there was a lull in it; there 
was a cessation in the thunder and lightning ; 
the furious violence of the rain was abating. 
His voice came quite clearly to her ears, 
brisk and cheerful. 

“ You’re all right now—we’ll be ashore 
before long—you hadn’t drifted far. Lucky 
1 was pretty close by ; I hadn’t reckoned on 
the storm bursting so soon, though I saw it 
coming, or I shouldn’t have been out with 
the boat. I almost thought it was my fancy, 
or a sea-bird, when you screamed the first 
time. Pretty badly scared, weren’t you? 
Poor little girl, no wonder ! . . . . Ah, 
keep cool—sit down ! ” he cried. 

The words were shouted, for more than 
her shrill cry drowned them. With frightful 
suddenness the sinister lull in the storm was 
broken; the thunder burst and rolled over 
their heads like a roar of cannon ; flash upon 
flash of lightning, blinding and incessant, 
turned sea and sky to fire ; the rain fell in a 
hissing torrent, the wind rose, shrieking, and, 
beside herself with terror, she half rose from 
her seat. 

“ Good heavens—you’ll be over ! You’ll 
swamp us ! Sit down ! ” he shouted once 
more; but, little less than mad in her frenzy 
of fear, she screamed again and was upon 
her feet. The boat heeled violently; only 
just in time he gripped at and dragged her 
down. 
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But it seemed that with the furious squall 
the main force of the storm had spent itself 
—the thunder rolled farther and farther away, 
the lightning flashes were fainter, the rain 
grew less and less. The Countess presently 
raised her head; it was only then she realized 
that her companion’s arm was still about her 
as they half-crouched, half-knelt in the bottom 
of the boat. 

“ Is it over ? ” she asked, faintly. “ Is it 
over now ? ” 

“ Yes, I think it’s over now,” he answered. 

“ I thought it would kill me—kill me ! ” 
She pushed herself a little from him, looking 
round confusedly; her wits were still astray. 
Then, suddenly, “ Ah ! we’re drifting ! ’’ she 
cried. 

“Yes, we’re drifting.” His voice was very 
quiet. 

“ But why—why ? Why are we drifting ? ” 
She stared bewildered up at the face that was 
only a featureless blot in the darkness. “ We 
shall be carried out farther and farther ! We 
shall never get ashore at all unless you row ! 
Why don't you row ? ” 

Her tone was shrill, a nameless panic 
sharpened it. He laughed, not very steadily, 
and his clasp tightened round her. 

“ I’m afraid I can’t, dear. You see—you 
mustn’t be frightened—you see, the oars are 
gone.” 

“ The oars are gone ! ” Why, this was a 
joke, she thought, vaguely; of course it was 
a joke ! It had been true before—horribly 
true—when she was alone, but, of course, it 
was a joke now. Then understanding rushed 
upon her—she clutched him. “ Ah,” she 
cried, “ it was when 1 stood up ? You let 
them go then ? ” 

“ There wasn’t time to save both—it was 
a close call as it was.” 

“ The oars are gone ! And we must just 
drift ! We can do nothing 1 ” she gasped. 

“ Yes—we must drift—till the tide turns.” 

“ And then-” 

“ Why, then we shall be carried ashore.” 

“ We may not—we may drift right out to 

sea! And if the wind rises-” Her 

voice rose in a wail. “If we are drowned — 
if we die—I shall have killed you—killed 
you ! ” 

“ We’re not going to die, dear ! ” His tone 
was full, confident; there was even a sug¬ 
gestion of laughter in it, perhaps because he 
knew how near death might be lurking; his 
arm drew the slender, trembling figure closer, 
and to the little Countess it seemed that all 
her terror died. “You know me, little girl, 
don’t you ? ” he whispered. 
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“ Yes,” she whispered back. 

“ Who am I ? ” 

“ You are the American.” 

“ That’s sort of vague—there’s a consider¬ 
able crowd of us. What American ? ” 

“ The fisherman from the island. You 
brought back my hat that day it blew away 
when I was rowing to the islet.” 

“You knew I hadn’t gone away?” 

“ Yes. I’ve seen your flag. And-” 

“ And-” 

“ Sometimes I’ve seen you.” 

“ When have you seen me ? ” 

“ I think—sometimes—you have listened 
while I practised in the church.” 

“ Sometimes! I guess it’s been nearly 
always! And you knew me, to-night, directly 
I came ? ” 

“Yes,” the little Countess whispered, as 
before. 

He said nothing to that, but laughed again 
softly, and with great gentleness and caution 
raised her so as to place her on a seat, 
presently contriving 10 free her from her 
sodden cloak and replace it with his own oil¬ 
skin coat, so that she was almost warm and 
dry. Then, side by side, silently, with the 
comfort and support of his arm about her, 
they drifted, waiting for the turning of the tide. 

Exhausted by her terror, lulled by the 
gentle motion of the boat, the girl’s head 
drooped little by little against her con - 
panion’s shoulder and she slept soundly—so 
the hours went by. She was sleeping still, 
when, at a cessation of the motion and a 
grinding sound, her eyes flashed open and 
she saw him on his feet. 

“ We are ashore! ” she cried, but half 
awake. 

“ Yes — we’re ashore ! ” He restrained 
her when she would have started up, peering 
through the pale gloom, for now the stars 
were fading and the moon was gone ; it was 
the colourless cold hour before the dawn. 
“Wait—wait—I think—good heavens, yes! 
It’s not the shore. It is the island !” 

“ The island ? ” She was still dazed. “ You 
—you mean — —” 

“ The island—my island—yes. We’re on 
the farther seaward side. Oh, it’s great luck 
—we’re close to the cove-—close to my tent— 
close to the yacht—everything ! Wait—it’s 
deep watei»; I must carry you up the beach.” 

He was over the gunwale with the words 
and in water to the knees; in a moment he 
had lifted her out of the boat and was carry¬ 
ing her up a steep pebbly slope that slipped 
and twisted under his feet. Riding at anchor 
in a tiny, sheltered cove, the shape of a little 
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yacht was dimly visible ; across the stretch of 
rough grass at the head of the slope, backed 
by a great protecting wall of rock, was a large, 
gaily-striped tent, the scarlet flag above it 
fluttering out like a flame—it seemed that 
the Fates had drifted their boat very kindly. 

Set upon her feet before the tent, the little 
Countess looked up into the eyes that she 
knew were so blue in the American’s tanned, 
boyish face ; it was not light enough for her 
to see more than the outline of his cropped, 
fair head. 

“ I didn’t know you had a yacht.” 

“ Didn’t you ? She’s a motor, and a daisy 
—only wants two to manage her. My man’s 
away now, though ; I didn’t have any use for 
him while I stayed here.” He turned to the 
tent door. “ I’ll row you ashore as soon as the 
tide serves—about two hours. I’ll light a fire 
and get you warm and dry. You’re shivering 
your poor little self almost to pieces now.” 

It was true enough ; even when she was in 
the tent, sitting wrapped in the rug with 
which he quickly replaced the oilskin, she 
could not at first keep her teeth from chatter¬ 
ing or control the trembling of her limbs. 
But she drank the brandy that, after lighting 
a lamp, he hurried to bring her, and presently 
was quite glowing and rosy in the great soft 
wrap, watching while he deftly kindled a fire 
in the convenient American stove whose 
smoke escaped through a pipe and a hole in 
the canvas, put on a kettle filled from a 
shining tank in the corner, and, spreading a 
cloth on the camp table, produced all sorts 
of things to eat from all sorts of places —it 
seemed a marvellously well equipped tent. 
And all the while he talked gaily, telling of a 
score of queer shifts and incidents of his 
prolonged picnic upon the island. Did she 
know he had been there five weeks? Yes, 
she knew—and she, listening, laughed and 
questioned and commented, a metamorphosed 
Lady Glenvalloch whom Mrs. Kirkmichael 
would hardly have known. In the future, 
afterwards, in a time she would not look at, 
secretly, alone, behind locked doors, with 
everyone shut away, she would live every 
minute of this over and over again. But 
that would be wicked! Wicked, because 

- The thought was like the unexpected 

clutch of a cold hand — she shuddered 
violently, and he looked round, all eager 
concern. 

“ You’re cold still — I hoped you were 
warm. Perhaps it’s your hair—it must be 
dripping—I didn’t think of that. Take it 
down and let it dry, won’t you ? There’s a 
lot of heat now from the stove.” 
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Yes, but she was not cold* she said, faintly, 
and pulled down the dark hair that was so 
long and thick and heavy she was always at 
some trouble to dispose of it all, shaking it 
out over her shoulders and her crushed, 
tumbled muslin frock. It began to dry and 
curl and shine m the warmth of the 
stove presently, while she drank the 
hot coffee he brought her and ate the 
nondescript viands with 
which he piled her plate. 

But she did not laugh again, 
although she listened 
eagerly to his talk, especi¬ 
ally to his description of 
Ids home on the shores 
of I^ike Erie—as new 
and sunny and com 
fortable, it seemed, as 
Glenvalloeh was old 
and grim and grey. 

The two hours 
had dwindled 
to their last 
minutes, and the 
light of the new 
morning was al¬ 
most bright out¬ 
side the tent 
door when she 
glanced that 
way, 

41 1 think you 
could row me 
now/ 1 she said ; 
and he rose re¬ 
luctantly. 

" Yes, I guess 
so. Are your 
shoes quite dry ? 

May I put them 
on for you ? M 

The shoes had 
been placed by 
the stove to dry; 
he brought 

them, and put 
them on and 
tied them. And 

then, kneeling 
at her side, sud¬ 
denly, passion¬ 
ately, before she 
knew, he had 
caught up a 

handful of her streaming hair and 
kissed it. He was on his feet the 

next moment, flushed and a little 
shamefaced, and she was staring 


up at him, white, and shrinking back in 
her chair. 

Don’t be angry/ 1 he said, very eagerly 
and humbly, “ I wouldn't make you angry 
for the world, you know I wouldn't. And 
don't be frightened—I won't say a word you 
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don't want me to—now. But you don’t 
mind my saying, do you, how tremendously 
I’ve wanted to speak to you again, ever since 
that first time ? I should have done long 
ago, only I was so desperately afraid of vex- 
ing you, or scaring you, perhaps—you— 
you’re such a shy little girl! I’ve only stayed 
here, on the island, because of you. And 
I’ve waited because I thought that I’d maybe 
have a better chance afterwards. I knew you 
knew I was around ; I guess the grass outside 
that church window you can see the organ 
from is trampled pretty well! I wouldn’t go 
near Glenvalloch; I thought Mrs. Kirk- 
michael looked the sort to give you a scold¬ 
ing if she saw me.” 

44 Afterwards ? ” the Countess repeated, 
helplessly—she hardly heard the rest. She 
was trembling because, although he stood 
away from her, every word seemed to touch 
her like a caress, and that was terrible. It 
had not been terrible in the boat, for in the 
boat she had not remembered—no, not once. 
But it was terrible now. He laughed. 

44 Why, yes. I know that when my sister 
was getting married everything else had to 
take a back seat ! ” He paused. 44 1 won’t 
ask you a thing, dear—I won’t say another 
word—I’ll row you ashore right away. But 
first you might just give me a name to think 
of you by.” 

44 A name ? I—I have a string of names,” 
she faltered. 

44 Have you ? What a little girl for a string 
of names! ” He laughed again, and she 
trembled more. 44 Tell me the one they 
call you by mostly. Won’t you ? Do ! ” 

44 Felicity,” she said, faintly. 

44 Felicity ? I’ve thought that it might be 
a dozen things, but I’ve never thought of 
that. So you’re Felicity Chester ? ” 

44 Chester ? ” She sprang up with a look 
of terrified dismay. 44 Oh, you don’t know ! ” 
she cried, piteously; 44 1 felt you didn't know! 
It’s—it’s a mistake. Miss Chester is Mrs. 
Kirkmichael’s companion. I — I’m Lady 
Glenvalloch.” 

44 l^idy Glenvalloch ? The Countess ? 
You ? ” She nodded and put out her hands 
towards him with a little sharp cry because 
she saw his face go strained and white. 
“You? It’s you who are going to be 
married to-morrow ? ” 

44 Yes,” she said, breathlessly. 

She stood and watched him helplessly as 
he turned away and went to the tent door. 
In a minute he turned back again. 

44 Yes, it’s a mistake,” he said, slowly. 44 My 
fault, of course. I—don’t know how I came 
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to be such a fool” He stopped. 44 You see, 
after that first day I waited about trying to 
see you again, and when you came out with 
Miss Chester, and I asked who you were, 
and they told me the Countess and Mrs. 
Kirkmichael’s companion, I never had any 
doubt as to which must be you. You— 
you’re such a little girl! ... So it’s gone 
on. . . And you’re going to marry your 
cousin to-morrow? . . . No—it’s to-day!” 

44 Yes—I must.” She began to speak with 
a feverish rapidity. 44 1 must. I promised I 
would, long ago, when I was old enough— 
I ought—it’s the only thing I can do. You 
see, when Aunt Rhoda married my uncle 
she thought she might be I^idy Glenvalloch 
before long; perhaps she would not have 
married him but for thinking so. And when 
it didn’t happen she was quite sure that any¬ 
how Ronald would be the earl. Nobody 
expected that my father would marry; he 
was almost getting old! I think she was 
very angry when he did, and more so still 
when I was born. They care a great deal 
about the title — that and Glenvalloch — 
perhaps because they are the only things 
they can’t buy. I would give them both if 
I could, instead of marrying him ; they are 
what they want—not me. There’s nothing 
else, because I am so poor.” 

“Poor? You?” 

44 Very poor — quite poor. My father 
speculated ; I have hardly anything ! Glen¬ 
valloch would have to be shut up if it were 
not for Aunt Rhoda—she is very, very rich, 
you know.” She shivered. “I think some¬ 
times, when people are so very rich, it makes 
them cruel .... I promised to marry 
Ronald when I was sixteen.” 

“Sixteen?” He groaned. “You were a 
child—good heavens, you’re nothing but a 
child now ! How dared he ask you ?” 

44 Ronald ? He didn’t.” There was faint 
surprise in her face. 44 He has hardly ever 
spoken to me about it—of course, it isn’t as if 
he really wanted to marry me. It was Aunt 
Rhoda—she said in my position I owed it to 
them, and that it was the best thing for me. 
So I promised. You Understand, don’t 
you ? ” 

44 Yes, I understand.” Indeed, older than 
she and quicker witted, he did understand 
entirely — Mrs. Kirkmichael secured the 
coronet for which she had bargained, if 
not for her son, for her son’s son. She had 
risen and was looking at him ; he moved 
nearer to her. 44 Yes, I understand that 
you’re to be married to day ! Married to a 
man you don’t a oepty for. To a mar 
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who hasn’t even condescended to ask you. 
Good heavens, who hasn’t asked you ! ” 
Then suddenly his hands were on her 
shoulders. “And if you could you’d rather 
marry me, dear, wouldn’t you ?” 

“ They—they would never let me ! ” the 
little Countess gasped. 

“ No; they’ll never let you ! Have they 
ever let you do anything in your poor little 
starved slave’s life that they haven’t chosen 
you should do ? But if you weren’t tied 
hand and foot —if you weren’t the Countess 
—if you were just the little girl I’m holding 
—you would, wouldn’t you ? ” 

“ Ah, what’s that ? Listen !” she cried. 

She had been quicker than he to catch the 
sound of voices. She ran to the tent door, 
clutching it, swaying, hardly able to keep her 
feet, staring at the two approaching figures. 
The one in advance gave a cry—there was 
a strange sound in it. Only Ronald Kirk- 
michael himself knew whether it was wholly 
with relief that he saw her standing there. 
He hurried forward, but it was big Dugald, 
with face all haggard and lined from his night 
of sleepless searching, who, pushing him 
aside with a rough thrust of his great 
shoulder, caught her as she fell forward, and 
carried her, cold and senseless, down to the 
boat. 

As the storm had been succeeded by a 
placid night of moon and stars, so the bright 
morning was followed by gloom and mist— 
mist that, drifting over the water, thickened 
and thickened and grew and grew until sky 
and sea were hidden. 

At Glenvalloch they dressed a bride as 
white as the satin and lace in which they 
robed her; a bride who stood dumb amidst 
her chattering bridesmaids, and whose dark 
eyes were wide and dazed beneath her frost¬ 
like veil ; a bride at whom the servants about 
her stared doubtfully askance, and of whom 
more than one of the wedding - guests 
whispered that her fright of last night might 
have turned the girl’s brain. Indeed, one 
lady, plump, kindly, excitable, and the 
mother of a troop of daughters, burst into 
explosive tears as she watched the small 
figure descending the great staircase, de¬ 
claring, with hysterical vehemence, that “the 
child looked like death.” 

The fog was very dense—so dense that a 
portion of the wedding-guests declined the 
risk of the row to the islet; so dense that, 
although the church was illuminated, not the 
faintest sign of its lights was visible from the 
shore ; so dense that the boats that pushed 
off from the Glenvalloch landing-stage were 
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lost at half their own length away. The 
bride’s was the last. Big Dugald stooped 
and drew the heavy brocaded cloak, that 
covered her from head to foot, more closely 
round her as he placed her in her seat. 

“ Ye’ll no’ be minding the bit mist, my 
leddy ? Ye’ll ken it’s me that’s rowing ye,” 
he said. 

“ Yes,” the little Countess answered. She 
glanced up from the shrouding hood at the 
huge figure standing above her. “I shall 
know it’s you, Dugald,” she said. 

“ Ye’ll ken fine it’s me,” Dugald repeated, 
and turned away to get the oars. In a 
minute, as she waited, she heard the wet, 
rasping sound of a boat being pushed off 
from the shingle, and wondered vaguely who 
it might be—but only vaguely. It seemed 
that all her senses were numbed and dull, 
and she was shivering pitifully in the great 
white cloak. She did not look up when 
Dugald stepped into the boat. 

How very thick the fog was ! So thick 
that it seemed to muffle the very sound of 
Dugald’s oars. So thick that, although they 
must now be drawing near to the islet, there 
was still no sign of the lighted church. So 
thick that nothing broke its woolly density 
but one great yellow blur. But that was still 
far away, and was too low down for the 
church, though it seemed to be drawing 
nearer, nearer—Dugald was rowing very fast. 
The fog was getting thinner—surely a little 
thinner; the yellow blur shot out red darts 
like flames—they had lighted a fire in the 
churchyard. Dugald ceased rowing; the 
boat ran grinding in. It could not be by 
the steps ! He sprang out and came round 
to her, and she stood up, trying to put back 
her hood. 

“ Where are we ? ” she said, bewilderedly. 

He said nothing, but lifted her out, carried 
her a little way, and set her down. And as 
he did so she gave a cry, and the cloak 
slipped from her hold and fell in a rustling 
heap, so that she stood in her white wedding 
dress with the fog-wreaths curling about her. 

“ Ah—you are not Dugald ! ” she cried. 

“ No, I am not Dugald.” He stood before 
her, strong, dear, eager ; she could hardly 
see him for amazement and the desperate, 
wild beating of her heart. “Oh, my little 
Felicity—my little white girl—don’t look like 
that ! You’re not frightened now that you 
are here, dear, with me? You shall never 
be frightened again. No, I’m not Dugald, 
but he’s here waiting for us—waiting for you. 
Bless the fates that he is irf love, too, with 
his sweetheart in the States and he aching to 
Original from 
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see her again, or he might never have helped 
me to steal you.” 

“ Steal me ? ” the little Countess echoed. 
This was not the islet, but the island, and the 
fog stood around it like a wall. The church 
with the red carpets and the flowers, her 
bridegroom, Aunt Rhoda, all were shut away. 
“ Steal me, Dugald ? ” she said, dazed. 

“Abduct you—kidnap you! What does 
it matter what we call it so that it’s done ? I 
followed you on shore this morning—did you 
think I’d leave you helpless to be tied and 
shackled like a little slave ? After last night 
—after what I’d almost made you say? I 
had to let them take you, but .... I made 
Dugald speak to me—I think I almost went 
on my knees to him—I dared him, if there 
was any girl he cared for, to tell me he be¬ 
lieved you were happy. He broke out then 
and swore, and owned how you had cried to 
him. Cried to him ! Good heavens! I would 
have gone to the church and dragged you 
away from them after that, unless he had 
promised to help me. He told me he was 
to row you, and that gave me the idea. I 
was to bring the yacht round close to the 
islet and wait ready to hoist anchor, and he 
was to row you out to her—I couldn’t get 
near you ; it seemed the only way.” He 
took her hand and kissed it humbly. “ I 
believed that if you were once with me, dear, 
you would stay, even if they followed—even 
if they caught me before we could get clear. 
But when the fog came it altered things; 
I wouldn’t trust anyone but myself to row 
you then. I know this bit of water as well as 
Dugald does, and I trusted to it—the fog— 
to keep you from seeing who had got you. 
So he put you in the boat, and then pushed 
off for the island by himself—didn’t you hear 
him ?— and I took his place. I’ve promised 
him that he shall marry his Maggie as soon 
as they can fix it, and that both of them shall 
help me to look after you. We’ll make for 
Liverpool first, and cross in the first liner that 
sails. You’ll come, dear—you’ll trust me and 
come ? You shall never-” 

“Ah—what’s that? They will come—they 
will take me ! ” the Countess cried. 

Since setting her down he had not touched 
her save when he kissed her hand, but now 
he laughed happily and clasped her close, for 
with her cry she clutched him, and in the 
little clinging fingers there was an answer to 
all questions. Both knew what was the 
sound to which they listened, deadened by 
the fog though it was—the church bell was 
ringing out a jerking, clangorous peal—there 
were fright and wonder on the islet where 
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they waited for the bride. But it was only 
for a moment that they heeded it, because 
they were whispering cheek to cheek ; prob¬ 
ably from him there came nothing but the 
asseveration that he loved her—loved her ; 
perhaps from her there faltered the confession 
of how she had yesterday kissed her hands 
in farewell to the flutter of his scarlet flag. 
Then, wrapped snugly in a great cloak 
which she vaguely comprehended that 
Dugald must have filched for her, tremu¬ 
lous and trembling, but not afraid—never 
afraid—she was left alone beside the piled 
fire of brushwood that had guided them. 
What he did she could not see, but there 
was a sound of grinding over pebbles, of 
tearing, and a crack as of snapping wood. 
And all the time the bell from the islet 
clanged out its muffled jangle of warning and 
alarm. Then he was visible through the 
floating mist-wreaths, was at her side again, 
and caught the hands she stretched out and 
held them. 

“ I have overturned the boat and sent it 
drifting,” he told her, “ but first I tore your 
cloak and fixed it in the thwarts. I have broken 
an oar too. You know what that means ?” 

“No,” she said, perplexed. 

“ Don’t you ? ” He laughed, holding her. 
“Oh, my little rosy girl, don’t you? It 
means that the tide will wash them ashore. 
It means that they may search and search and 
never find Felicity. It means that they will 
think she is drowned and her precious little 
body carried out to sea. It means that 
to-morrow your cousin and his mother will 
have all they want—all you are willing to 
give them—he will be the Earl of Glen- 
valloch and Mull, and you will be—who?” 

“ Who ? Oh,” she cried, and laughed 
softly at the wonder of it. “ I don’t know 
your name ! ” 

He whispered his name and she whispered 
it back to him. “What else?” she asked, 
and he told her—Frankland. Could my 
lady the Countess of Glenvalloch and Mull 
be only Felicity Frankland for the rest of her 
life and bear it ?—a question at which she 
laughed again in scorii, a most wondrously 
transfigured and perfectly named Felicity. 
And he, because he was young and a 
lover, because he was in a tumult of happi¬ 
ness and delight and triumph, laughed too, 
and kissed the little face that glowed like a 
rose under the frosty veil. “Oh, but it’s great! 
What a scoop for the papers ! ” he cried. 

And then, hand in hand, like children 
running away, they hurried across the island 
towards the cove, and the fog, the kindly, the 
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blessed the protective fog, stood up like a 
very rampart and hedged them in. It was 
when they presently halted that the little 
Countess uttered the only question concern¬ 
ing himself besides the asking for his name 
that it occurred to her to put to her lover. 

“You are not rich,” she said, seeming to 
shrink; “not really rich, like Aunt Rhoda, 
are you ? n 

“No, dear," he answered, simply. 

They had halted because they had come to 
the sloping, pebbly beach, and he lifted her as 


young face very grave. lf We are in Scot¬ 
land ■ this must do until we can do more, 
Dugald,’ 1 he said, and kissed the hand and the 
gold circle together* “ I take you for my 
wife, sweetheart, and pledge myself your 
husband,” he declared, and big Dugald, 
listening for his mistress’s soft, responding 
murmur, looked from her radiant face to his 
and back again. “Man, but ye kent fine! ” 
lie said, solemnly, and with that chuckled and 
turned to the engine room—he was a taciturn 
person. In a moment the little vessel began 



he had done last night and carried her down 
to the water’s edge, where Dugald, looming 
gigantic through the mist, took her from him 
and placed her in the waiting dinghy In a 
few minutes they were upon the yacht's deck. 
And l lien the American took the Countess's 
cloak away, so that she stood in her white 
array, rosy, shy, and smiling—a most fair little 
bride. He drew a ring from his finger—a ring 
absurdly large—and placed it upon hers, his 


to move ; the deadened clang of the bell 
from the islet was still faintly audible as she 
cut her way through the fast-thinning fog- 
wreaths into the bright water beyond and 
stood out to sea. 

So it happened that Felicity Frankland was 
born, and that Fleet Street, greatly rejoicing, 
flung itself wildly into lurid headlines and 
hysterical adjectives concerning the tragical 
death of the Countessof Glenvalloch and MulL 
Original from 
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Bwftterfflies at Christmas. 


By JOHN J. WARD, 

Author of ** Soma Nature Biographies f tu* Illustrated from Original Photographs by the Author * 




Fig. i.^Larfie White HutLerfties love-making. 
These familiar butterflies spend Christmas 
beneath the coping-stones, ul waits as ebrysa- 
tides. See example in corner* 


HEN damp days come and icy 
cold winds commence to blow, 
man is so busily occupied at such 
times in attending to his own 
creature comforts that he 
rarely gives a thought to 
what is happening to the 


camera all in readiness, so rarely could the 
insects be caught in a pose that would show 
their characteristic features and at the same 
time sufficiently at rest for a life-size photo¬ 
graph to be made. 

It is not at all surprising that the 
non entomologist should find a difficulty in 
stating how the butterflies with which he 
is familiar pass the winter season, for even 
expert entomologists cannot speak with any 
certainty regarding some of the 
most common species. The butter¬ 
flies shown in Figs, 2 and 3 
present examples of such doubtful 
character. 

The Red Admiral is one of the 
commonest and most striking of 
British butterflies ; its velvety, 
black forewings, striped boldly 


frail life forms that appear summer after 
summer. For instance, there is the familiar 
Large White Butterfly (Fig. i) f which the 
Londoner may sometimes see even in 
the busy thoroughfare of the Strand; or, 
indeed, in almost every spot in the British 
Isles, so abundant is this insect in both 
town and country; yet how few of those 
who know the insect well could tell how it 
spends the winter! 

In this article, therefore, 1 propose to 
consider how Christmas will be passed by 
some of the more familiar butterflies of 
summer time. I would say, furthermore, 
that, with one exception (Fig. to), each of the 
butterflies illustrated here has been photo¬ 
graphed from life, t.e n in its natural pose, 
just as my readers might see it in its wild 
state* This class of photography is beset 
with many difficulties, as those who have 
attempted it will know well It may 
interest readers of The Strand Magazine 
to learn that, to secure some of the pictures 
shown here, the writer had often to spend 
four or five hours of careful watching with 


Fig. 2 .—The Red Admiral idighls arid expose* to the sunlight 
its handsome mid striking colours. 
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with scarlet and heavily 
spotted with white, 
together with its large 
size, readily distinguish it 
as it feasts amongst the 
autumn flowers. Like- 
wise, the Clouded Yellow 
Butterfly, with its orange- 
coloured wings broadly 
edged with black (big, 3), 
is equally striking, and 
sometimes even more 
abundant, although in 
some seasons it is quite 
scarce. Now, both these 
butterflies may abound 
in late autumn, but at 
the first signs of frost 
they entirely disappear. Late in the following 
spring both species are often seen again, but 
as isolated individuals or, at all events, in 
small numbers. From these facts it was 
concluded that the butterflies hibernated for 
the winter and that the cold killed off most 
of them. There is, however, good reasons 
for thinking that the butterflies seen in spring 
are not the same as 
those that showed in 
autumn. The spring 
butterflies are, most pro- 
bably, immigrants from 
the Continent blown 
here by suitable winds ; 
and it is the offspring of 
these immigrant species 
that develop info the 
larger broods seen at 
autumn ; but even some 
of these may be new 
arrivals. In the same 
manner, too, the large 
autumn broods, at the 
approach of cold, drift 
with warm winds to 
more congenial climes. 

This theory of immi¬ 
gration certainly is more 
plausible than that of 
hibernation, as it would 
account for the fact that 
the butterflies are never 
found hiding during 
winter, and also that 
remains of perished in¬ 
dividuals of the large 
autumn broods are 
never met with* Another 
point which lends colour 
to the immigration 


theory is that the Painted 
I^ady Butterfly, which is 
a first cousin to the Red 
Admiral, has an estab¬ 
lished reputation as a 
notorious migrant. 
Furthermore, the two 
species are often found 
associating on the slopes 
and summits of hills. 

It may be said, then, 
of these handsome species 
that they do not “ spend 
the winter 11 anywhere, 
but evade it, or, rather, 
they spend their Christ¬ 
mas abroad. 

Although only some 
sixty seven or sixty eight butterfly species are 
found in the British Isles, yet they have solved 
the winter problem in quite a variety of ways. 
Though some of our most handsome butter¬ 
flies have to winter abroad, other species, 
more hardy in constitution, are able to survive 
throughout our months of frost and snow. 
That such a frail creature as a butterfly, 
whose life activities 
are essentially asso¬ 
ciated with warmth 
and sunlight, should 
be able to endure 
several months of 
damp and snowy 
weather alternating 
with periods of freez¬ 
ing temperatures, and 
then, at the first 
approach of mild 
weather, lake to its 
wings as if it had only 
rested in its flight 
awhile, seems a re¬ 
markable fact, nevertheless, this is 
true of several of the most familiar 
British butterflies. 

In Hgs. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 some 
of these hibernating species are 
shown. The familiar Peacock 
Butterfly (Fig* 4) is readily distin¬ 
guished by its bold “ eyes(re¬ 
sembling those of the tail feathers 
of the peacock) glittering on the 
upper surface of its velvety brown 
wings as it moves amongst the 
thistle flowers in autumn* There 
is always the possibility that this 
insect may be seen flying on any 
day in mid winter, Even during a 
on £t snowy Christmas Day 
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Fig, 3*. — The Clouded Yellow Hmnerfly, who spends 
its Chri£tnifr$ nbrond. 



FNi. 4. -■ Showing how the Peacock 
Hui terITy closes Its 1 ‘ ey*" Thk huiterfly 
may lit seen Hymg in mkl-wimer and 
iven when siidh* is up .hi the ground* 
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that possibility exists, for it has been observed 
on more than one occasion flying over snow- 
covered pastures. 

Likewise the Small Tortoiseshell (Fig* 5), 
one of the prettiest and perhaps the most 
familiar amongst all otir British butterflies 
that bear red and orange-colo□ red wings. 
This insect is easily recognised by its orange 
and red hues, together with the pale blue 
splashes that decorate the edges of its wings. 
On any mild day throughout the winter this 
butterfly is likely to be tempted from its 
hiding-place to stretch its wings in a short 
flight in the sunlight. Often that flight 
results in disaster in winter's fickle sunshine, 
which may disappear as quickly as it came, 
and leave the butterfly numbed and cold 
before it can find its hiding-place again ; 
nevertheless, sunshine is irresistible to this 
merry little insect, and of all the butterflies 
that hibernate fur the winter this is the one 
most likely to be observed* 

In the spring the tortoiseshell is always 
one of the earliest butterflies abroad, and it 
is this insect, therefore, that provides the crop 
of newspaper paragraphs that invariably turn 
up about February or early March, stating 
that a butterfly has been seen on the wing, 
attesting the ** abnormal mildness of the 
weather." There is, of course, in this nothing 
abnormal; the butterfly might have been 
seen in December or January for that matter. 
Before one can be justified in describing as 
4< abnormal ** any phenomenon connected 
with insects he should first be fully acquainted 
with the habits of the insects ; but more on 
this point later. 

A somewhat similar insect to the tortoise- 
shell is the Comma Butterfly (Fig, 6). This 
insect is not nearly so common as the former, 
and may be readily distinguished by the 
edges of its wings being much more jagged 


and by the absence of the blue spots at their 
edges* Sometimes on a winter’s day this 
insect may be seen sailing along li^ce a bit of 
tattered leaf; its cut wings, however, are 
perfectly natural. 

Now, in the cases of the peacock, the small 
tortoiseshell, and also the comma, while the 
upper sides of the wings are brilliantly 
coloured, the lower sides are dull and dingy* 
The peacock illustrated in Fig* 4 presents a 
good example of this* One moment the 
insert is a gorgeous display of colour; it 
closes its wings, and instantly its colours are 
obliterated* The advantages that these 
hibernating species derive from this charac¬ 
teristic are obvious* 

With wings open the insects are most con¬ 
spicuous, but it would need keen eyes to 
distinguish them when, with wings closed, 
they rest against the dark roof of a barn or 
beneath the ledge in a hollow tree, where 
they have retreated for their winter sleep* 
The curious wavy and irregular markings of 
the lower wings harmonize so perfectly with 
the dusty thatching of the roof, or the fallen 
and shrivelled leaves that lodge in the 
crevices of the tree, that the insects become 
completely lost amidst their surroundings* 

How efficient this protection is I have 
endeavoured to show in Fig* 7* The photo¬ 
graph represents two comma butterflies 
resting in their natural attitudes (for the 
insects were living when photographed) on a 
branch bearing shrivelled leaves, I wonder 
how many readers of this magazine would 
have observed these butterflies had they seen 
the branch amidst ordinary surroundings ? 

Even their pale coloured legs and the con* 
spictious white comma-like marking in the 
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centre of the lower wings have 
their meaning, and, as the photo 
graph shows, appear only like 
damaged parts and insect eaten 
spots in the tissues of the appa 
rent leaf. Probably, too, the 
contrasting whiteness of the legs 
and the comma-like marking 
serve to momentarily distract the 
eye of an approaching enemy, 
and divert it from the general 
contour of the insect, but they 
remain immovable, and the eye 
of the foraging 
mouse or bird is 
soon turned in other 
directions. Thus it 
would neglect to 
give its usual close 
scrutiny to that par¬ 
ticular spot, It is 
from the comma- 
like marking re¬ 
ferred to that the 
butterfly derives its 
popular name. 

Then there is the 
Brimstone Butterfly 
{Fig. 8), the male of 
bright daffodil yellow and the female of prim¬ 
rose hue. '1'his is another insect tbit may 


the leaf-like aspect of 
the wings tends to sug 
gest such a probability. 

About a dozen of 
British butterfly species 
select thechrysalis stage 
as a means of solving 
the winter problem. 
This particularly ap¬ 
plies to the various 
species of white or 
cabbage butterflies, so 
familiar throughout the 
summer months. The 
large White (Fig, r) 
may be taken as an 
example. That insect 
generally spends its 
Christmas under the 
coping of the garden 
wall, or between the 
angles of palings and 
fences, fixed in a hori’ 
zontal position as shown 
in the comer of Fig. i ; 
held there by a delicate 
silken girdle it awaits 
an atmosphere more 
congenial for its de¬ 
structive work amongst the cabbages. 

In Fig. 9 a female Orange tip Butterfly is 
shown, a familiar insect in May and June, 
and easily recognised by the mottled green 
and white underwings (shown in photograph), 
which are white above, the fore wings being 
tipped and spotted with black. In the male 
insect the fore wings bear a bright patch of 


Fm, 7,—Two Comma Butterflies resting wiili closed winj^ T and 
showing their resemblance to shrivelled leaves* 


Fig. B_—The Brimstone Butterfly, which may surprise the 
country rambler any sunny day in winter. 

surprise the country rambler any sunny day 
during winter. Its colours are very striking, 
and one naturally wonders how with such 
colours it can remain unseen during the 
period of its hibernation ; however, a little 
thought vvill recall to the mind that this 
yellow colour is found amongst many ever¬ 
greens, such as variegated laurels, barberries, 
privets, and hollies, and as such bushes 
would serve as good shelter, these shrubs 
probably offer suitable hiding places; also 


Fig, y.— The Orange-tip Buitei fly of spring is a chrysalis attached 
to a stem throughout autumn :uid winter. See inset illustration* 
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orange colour at their 
tips, hence the popular 
name “orange tip.” In 
July the caterpillar of 
this butterfly gives up 
feeding and attaches 
itself to the stems of 
the lady's - smock, on 
whose seed - pods it 
feeds* Then it moults 
its skin, and so changes 
into a chrysalis like 
that shown below the 
butterfly in Fig. 9. The 
chrysalis in shape re¬ 
sembles the seed*pods amongst 
which it is placed, and possibly 
by this means it is protected 
from the eyes of its enemies 
during this longest period of 
its life, for it remains in the 
chrysalis stage from the end 
of July until May of the follow¬ 
ing year. During all this time 
the tender chrysalis remains 
exposed ; it is subjected to 
drenching rains, and become? frozen and 
thawed many times, but at the end of it all 
the delicate butterfly breaks from its frail, 
protective shell and greets the sunlight It is 
interesting, too, to note that at the first the 
chrysalis is green, like the seed pods ; later in 
the autumn, when the pods become browned, 
the chrysalis likewise assumes that colour ; 
thus the chrysalis re¬ 
mains inconspicuous. 

The famous Swal¬ 
low tail Butterfly (Fig. 

10), also remains 
throughout the 
winter in the chrysalis 
state ; the chrysalis is 
attached to the stems 
of the reeds in an 
upright position, as 
shown in Fig, 10. 

This insect, however, 
is now only to be 
found in tire Eastern 
counties in a few districts amongst the 
undrained fens. Drainage and cultiva¬ 
tion seem to have driven it from many 
of its old haunts; it is, however, a 
familiar insect on the Continent. 

Now it is obvious that if either the 
large white butterfly, the nrar.^c-tip, or 
the swallow-tail were seen flying in 
February or March, that facL might then 
reasonably be put forward as evidence 
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of the “abnormal mild¬ 
ness of the weather/* 
for these butterflies 
rarely emerge until 
winter is well past. 
Thus, as I have pre¬ 
viously mentioned, the 
writers of the weather 
paragraphs should first 
look to the butterfly 
before offering its ad¬ 
vent as proof of a mild 
season. Even then mis¬ 
takes may be made, for 
it often happens that 
a caterpillar forms its chrysalis 
against a greenhouse chimney 
or in some similar warm 
quarters, and so its butterfly 
arrives prematurely into a cold 
and desolate world, only to 
perish quickly. However, 
when a few butterflies of a 
species known to spend the 
winter in the chrysalis stage 
are seen in the course of a 
ramble early in the year, then it is a true sign 
of winter's retreat. The sexes necessarily must 
appear together, and when several butterflies 
are seen moving about it is at least evidence 
of a milder temperature. 

The most general method of wintering 
amongst British butterflies is in their cater¬ 
pillar stage ; more than thirty of our sixty 
odd native species so spend the winter. 
The Speckled Wood Butterfly (Fig. 
n), however, varies its proceedings, 
and is sometimes a caterpillar and at 
other times a chrysalis during the 
winter period Probably, when the 
autumn is mild, the caterpillars con¬ 
tinue their development and complete 
their feeding, and 
thus attain the chry¬ 
salis stage before 
winter. 

When the cater¬ 
pillars hibernate they 
are usually very small, 
and hide amongst 
the leaves low down 
on the ground. The 
f a ru i 1 i a r Small 
Copper Butterfly 
shown in log. 12 
presents a good 
example. The cater¬ 
pillars are like tiny 
green slugs (see 



let—The Swallowtail Butterfly tia 
summer .md in winter 



Krc, if* — The Speckled Wood 
butterfly. It sometimes ipencta Chmt- 
iu.ls in the ehfy&dU suspended; 

Lu blades, :u shown in corner. 
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inset illustration Fig, ti\ which conceal 
themselves beneath dock-leaves; early in 
the year they continue their feeding, and by 
April or May they 
have com pie ted 
their development 
and become butter¬ 
flies. 

The same method 
is adopted by most 
of the species of 
the charming little 
bt uo butterflies 


F(q H 12.—Tlic SliuII Copper Uli tier fly at Christmas is a liny 
green, sing*like caterpillar, hiding beneath a tlfltk-ltaf. 


which deposits its eggs in July, and although 
these do not hatch out their caterpillars until 
the following April, yet the young caterpillars 
are perfectly formed within the egg before 
winter. 



Fig. 13 *—The female Chalk Hill Blue Butterfly reveals her 
silvery-blue colour when——- 


t 



that flit from flower to flower and make 
gay the grassy roadsides at midsummer. 
The Chalk Hill Blue (Figs, 13 and 14) is a 
very familiar example, being found in most 
of the Southern counties. The species known 
as the Silver studded Blue, however, spends 
its winter in the egg stage. The eggs are 
deposited amongst the stems of heather 
during July and August and remain through 
the winter, the young caterpillars hatching 
from them in April of the following year. 
In Fig. 15 two of these eggs are shown as 
they appear when magnified four hundred 
times. 

There are some eight species of British 
butterflies that pass the winter in the egg 
stage, but most of these are familiar only to 
entomologists; four of them are known as 
Hair streaks, and three of them belong to the 
Skippers ; the eighth 
is the more familiar 
silver studded blue 
just mentioned. 

There is also a ninth 
species, which seems to 
compromise the matter 
of egg and caterpillar 
stage, "This is the 
High Brown Fritillary, 



(Fig. 14)-She openi her wings. 


Thus it is clear that it is not an easy matter 
to state definitely how British butterflies 
spend their Christmas. It is obvious, though, 
that the various 
methods adopted by 
the different species all 
have a direct connec¬ 
tion with the timely 
development of the 
insect ; each species 
appears in its due 
season—when its food- 
plants are to be found. 



Fig. 15 .—The Silver^stiiddect Blue Butterfly at Christmas 
13 an Two exatuples are kbawti hete (magnified 

r hundred Original from 
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HE old man stood by the 
window* gazing at the frozen 
fields beyond* The sign of 
the Cauliflower was stiff with 
snow, and the breath of a pair 
of waiting horses in a wagon 
beneath ascended in clouds of steam. 

“Amusements?" he said slowly, as he 
came back with a shiver and, resuming his 
seat by the tap-room fire, looked at the way¬ 
farer who had been idly questioning him. 
“Claybury men don't have much time for 
amusements. The last one I can call to 
mind was Bill Chambers being nailed up in 
a pig sty he was cleaning out, but there was 
such a fuss made over that—by Bill—that it 
sort o J disheartened people*” 

He got up again restlessly, and, walking 
round the table, gazed long and hard into 
three or four mugs* 

“Sometimes a little gets left in them," he 
explained, meeting the stranger's inquiring 
glance. The latter started, and, knocking on 
the table with the handle of his knife, ex¬ 
plained that he had been informed by a man 
outside that his companion was the bitterest 
teetotaller in Clay bury. 

“That's one o' Bob Pretty's larks,” said 

VqJ* 85. 


the old man, flushing. “I see you talking to 
J im, and I thought as W he warn't up to no 
good. Biggest rascal in Clay bury, he is. I’ve 
said so afore, and Til say so agin*” 

He bowed to the donor and buried his 
old face in the mug. 

“ A poacher! ” he said, taking breath. “ A 
thief!" he continued, after another draught. 
“ I wonder whether Smith spilt any of this 
a-carrying of it in ? " 

He put down the empH mug and made a 
careful examination of the floor, until a 
musical rapping on the table brought the 
landlord into the room again. 

“ My best respects,” he said, gratefully, as 
he placed the mug on the settle by his 
side and slowly filled a long clay pipe* 
Next time you see Bob Pretty ask ? im wot 
happened to the prize hamper. He's done a 
good many things has Bob, but it'll be a long 
time afore Claybury men’ll look over that. 

It was Henery Walker's idea* Henery 'ad 
been away to see an uncle of 'is wife's wot 
had money and nobody to leave it to—least- 
ways, so Henery thought when he wasted his 
money going over to see 'im—and he came 
back full of the idea, which he 'ad picked up 
from the old mqn* il from 
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“ We each pay twopence a week till Christ¬ 
mas,” he ses, “and we buy a hamper with a 
goose or a turkey in it, and bottles o’ rum 
and whisky and gin, as far as the money’ll 
go, and then we all draw lots for it, and the 
one that wins has it.” 

It took a lot of explaining to some of ’em, 
but Smith, the landlord, helped Henery, and 
in less than four days twenty-three men had 
paid their tuppences to Henery, who ’ad been 
made the seckitary, and told him to hand 
them over to Smith in case he lost his 
memory. 

Bob Pretty joined one arternoon on the 
quiet, and more than one of ’em talked of 
’aving their money back, but, arter Smith ’ad 
explained as ’ow he would see fair play, they 
thought better of it. 

“ He’ll ’ave the same chance as all of you,” 
he ses. “No more and no less.” 

“ I’d feel more easy in my mind, though, 
if ’e wasn’t in it,” ses Bill Chambers, staring at 
Bob. “ I never knew ’im to lose anything 
yet.” 

“ You don’t know everything, Bill,” ses 
Bob, shaking his ’ead. “ You don’t know me ; 
else you wouldn’t talk like that. I’ve never 
been caught doing wrong yet, and I ’ope I 
never shall.” 

“ It’s all right, Bill,” ses George Kettle. 
“ Mr. Smith’ll see fair, and I’d sooner win 
Bob Pretty’s money than anybody’s.” 

“ I ’ope you will, mate,” ses Bob ; “ that’s 
what I joined for.” 

“ Bob’s money is as good as anybody 
else’s,” ses George Kettle, looking round at 
the others. “ It don’t signify to me where he 
got it from.” 

“Ah, I don’t like to hear you talk like 
that, George,” ses Bob Pretty. “ I’ve thought 
more than once that you 'ad them ideas.” 

He drank up his beer and went off ’ome, 
shaking his ’ead, and, arter three or four of 
’em ’ad explained to George Kettle wot he 
meant, George went off ’ome, too. 

The week afore Christmas, Smith, the 
landlord, said as ’ow he ’ad got enough 
money, and three days arter we all came up 
'ere to see the prize drawn. It was one o 
the biggest hampers Smith could get; and 
there was a fine, large turkey in it, a large 
goose, three pounds o’ pork sausages, a bottle 
o' whisky, a bottle o' rum, a bottle o' brandy, 
a bottle o’ gin, and two bottles o’ wine. The 
hamper was all decorated with holly, and a 
little flag was stuck in the top. 

On’y men as belonged was allowed to feel 
the turkey and the goose, and arter a time 
Smith said as ’ow p’r’aps they’d better leave 


off, and ’e put all the things back in the 
hamper and fastened up the lid. 

“ How are we going to draw the lottery ? ” 
ses John Biggs, the blacksmith. 

“ There’ll be twenty-three bits o’ paper,” ses 
Smith, “ and they’ll be numbered from one 
to twenty-three. Then they’ll be twisted up 
all the same shape and put in this ’ere paper 
bag, which I shall ’old as each man draws. 
The chap that draws the paper with the 
Agger ‘ i ’ on it wins.” 

He tore up twenty-three bits o’ paper all 
about the same size, and then with a black- 
lead pencil ’e put the numbers on, while 
everybody leaned over ’im to see fair play. 
Then he twisted every bit o’ paper up and 
held them in his ’and. 

“ Is that satisfactory ? ” he ses. 

“ Couldn’t be fairer,” ses Bill Chambers. 

“ Mind,” ses Smith, putting them into a 
tall paper bag that had ’ad sugar in it and 
shaking them up, “ Number i wins the prize. 
Who’s going to draw fust ? ” 

All of ’em hung back and looked at 
each other ; they all seemed to think they’d 
’ave a better chance when there wasn’t so 
many numbers left in the bag. 

“ Come on,’’ ses Smith, the landlord. 
“ Somebody must be fust." 

“ Go on, George Kettle,” ses Bob Pretty. 
“ You’re sure to win. I ’ad a dream you did.” 

“ Go on yourself,” ses George. 

“ I never ’ave no luck,” ses Bob; “but if 
Henery Walker will draw fust. I’ll draw 
second. Somebody must begift ” 

“ O’ course they must,” ses Henery, “ and 
if you’re so anxious why don’t you 'ave fust 
try ? ” 

Bob Pretty tried to laugh it off, but they 
wouldn’t ’ave it, and at last he takes out a 
pocket-’andkerchief and offers it to Smith, 
the landlord. 

“ All right, I’ll go fust if you’ll blindfold 
me,” he ses. 

“ There ain’t no need for that, Bob,” ses 
Mr. Smith. “ You can’t see in the bag, and 
even if you could it wouldn't help you ” 

“Never mind, you blindfold me,” ses 
Bob, “it’ll set a good example to the others.” 

Smith did it at last, and when Bob Pretty 
put his ’and in the bag and pulled out a 
paper you might ha' heard a pin drop 

“Open it and see what number it is, 
Mr. Smith,” ses Bob Pretty. “Twenty-three, 

I expect ; I never ’ave no luck.” 

Smith rolled out the paper, and then ’e 
turned pale and ’is eyes seemed to stick 
right out of his ’ead. 

“ He’s won it Ifrdlfi ses > > n a choky voice. 
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14 It's Number 1. Bob Pretty 'as won the 
prize,” 

You never 'eard such a noise in this 'ere 
public-'ouse afore or since ; everybody shout¬ 
ing their 'ardest, and Bill Chambers stamping 
up and down the room as if he'd gone right 
out of his mind. 

44 Silence! M ses Mr, Smith, at last* 
“Silence ! How dare you make that noise 
in my 'ouse, giving it a bad name I Bob 
Pretty 'as won it fair and square* Nothing 
could ha' been fairer. You ought to be 
ashamed o' yourselves," 

Bob Pretty wouldn't believe it at fust. 
He said that Smith was making game of J im, 
and, when Smith held the paper under 'is 
nose, he kept the handkerchief on his eyes 
and wouldn't look at it 

44 I’ve seen you afore to-day/* he says, 
nodding his ’ead, “ I like a joke as well as 
anybody, but iE ain't fair to try and make fun 
of a pore, 'ard working man like that/ 1 

I never see a man so astonished in my life 
as Bob Pretty was, when ’e found out it was 
really true* He seemed fair ’mazed like, and 


stood there scratching his ’ead, as if he didn’t 
know where 'e was* He come round at last, 
arter a pint o' beer that Smith 'ad stood ’im, 
and then he made a little speech, thanking 
Smith for the fair way he 'ad acted, and took 
up the hamper. 

“ 'Strewth, it is heavy/ 1 he ses, getting it 
up on his back, “ Well, so long, mates/' 

“ Ain’t you—ain't you going to stand us 
a drink out o J one o' them bottles ? " ses Peter 
Gubbins, as Bob got to the door. 

Bob Pretty went out as if he didn't 'ear; 
then he stopped, sudden like, and turned 
round and put his 'ead in at the door agin, 
and stood looking at ’em. 

“No, mates/' he ses, at last, “and I 
wonder at you for asking, arter what you’ve 
all said about me. Pm a pore man, but I've 
got my feelings. I drawed fust becos nobody 
else would, and all the thanks I get for it is 
to be called a thief.” 

He went off down the road, and by and by 
Bill Chambers, wot 7 ad been sitting staring 
straight in front of 'im, got up and went to 
the door, and stood looking arter ’im like a 
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man in a dream. None of ’em seemed to be 
able to believe that the lottery could be all 
over so soon, and Bob Pretty going off with 
it, and when they did make up their minds 
to it, it was one o’ the most miserable sights 
you ever see. The idea that they ’ad been 
paying a pint a week for Bob Pretty for 
months nearly sent some of ’em out of their 
minds. 

“ It can’t be ’elped,” ses Mr. Smith. “ He 
’ad the pluck to draw fust, and he won; any¬ 
body else might ha’ done it. He gave you 
the offer, George Kettle, and you, too, Henery 
Walker.” 

Henery Walker was too low-spirited to 
answer ’im; and arter Smith ’ad said “ Hush! ” 
to George Kettle three times, he up and put 
’im outside tor the sake of the ’ouse. 

When ’e came back it was all quiet and 
everybody was staring their 'ardest at little 
Dicky Weed, the tailor, who was sitting with 
his head in his ’ands, thinking, and every now 
and then taking them away and looking up at 
the ceiling, or else leaning forward with a 
start and looking as if ’e saw something crawl¬ 
ing on the wall. 

“ VVot’s the matter with you?” ses Mr. 
Smith. 

Dicky Weed didn’t answer ’im. He shut 
his eyes tight and then ’e jumps up all of a 
sudden. “ I've got it! ” he says. “ Where’s 
that bag?” 

“ Wot bag ? ” ses Mr. Smith, staring at ’im. 

“ The bag with the papers in,” ses Dicky. 

“Where Bob Pretty ought to be,” ses 
Bill Chambers. “ On the fire.” 

“ Wot ? ” screams Dicky Weed. “ Now 
you’ve been and spoilt everything ! ” 

“ Speak English,” ses Bill. 

“ I will!’’ ses Dicky, trembling all over 
with temper. “Who asked you to put it on 
the fire? Who asked you to put yourself 
forward ? I see it all now, and it’s too late.” 

“ Wot’s too late ? ” ses Sam Jones. 

“ When Bob Pretty put his ’and in that 
bag,” ses Dicky Weed, holding up ’is finger 
and looking at them, “he’d got a bit o’ paper 
already in it—a bit o’ paper with the 
figger * 1 ’ on it. That’s ’ow he done it. 
While we was all watching Mr. Smith, he 
was getting ’is own bit o’ paper ready.” 

He 'ad to say it three times afore they 
understood ’im, and then they went down on 
their knees and burnt their fingers picking up 
bits o’ paper that ’ad fallen in the fireplace. 
They found six pieces in all, but not one 
with the number they was looking for on it, 
and then they all got up and said wot ought 
to be done to Bob Pretty. 


“ You can’t do anything,” ses Smith, the 
landlord. “ You can’t prove it. After all, 
it’s only Dicky’s idea.” 

Arf-a-dozen of ’em all began speaking at 
once, but Bill Chambers gave ’em the wink, 
and pretended to agree with ’im. 

“ We’re going to have that hamper back,” 
he ses, as soon as Mr. Smith ’ad gone back 
to the bar, “ but it won’t do to let ’im know. 
He don’t like to think that Bob Pretty was 
one too many for ’im.” 

“ Let’s all go to Bob Pretty’s and take it,” 
ses Peter Gubbins, wot ’ad been in the Militia. 

Dicky Weed shook his ’ead. “ He’d ’ave 
the lor on us for robbery,” he ses ; “ there’s 
nothing he’d like better.” 

They talked it over till closing-time, but 
nobody seemed to know wot to do, and they 
stood outside in the bitter cold for over arf 
an hour still trying to make up their minds 
’ow to get that hamper back. Fust one went 
off ’ome and then another, and at last, when 
there was on’y three or four of ’em left, 
Henery Walker, wot prided himself on 'is 
artfulness, ’ad an idea. 

“One of us must get Bob Pretty up ’ere 
to-morrow night and stand 'im a pint, or 
p’r’aps two pints,” he ses. “ While he’s here 
two other chaps must ’ave a row close by his 
’ouse and pretend to fight. Mrs. Pretty and 
the young ’uns are sure to run out to look 
at it, and while they are out another chap 
can go in quiet-like and get the hamper.” 

It seemed a wunnerful good idea, and 
Bill Chambers said so; and 'e flattered 
Henery Walker up until Henery didn’t know 
where to look, as the saying is. 

“And wot’s to be done with the hamper 
when we’ve got it ?” ses Sam Jones. 

“ Have it drawed for agin,” ses Henery. 
“ It’ll ’ave to be done on the quiet, o’ course.” 

Sam Jones stood thinking for a bit. “ Burn 
the hamper and draw lots for everything 
separate,” ’e ses, very slow. “ If Bob Pretty 
ses it’s ’is turkey and goose and spirits, tell 
’im to prove it. We sha’n’t know nothing 
about it.” 

Henery Walker said it was a good plan ; 
and arter talking it over they walked ’ome all 
very pleased with theirselves. They talked 
it over next day with the other chaps ; and 
Henery Walker said arterwards that p’r’aps 
it was talked over a bit too much. 

It took ’em some time to make up their 
minds about it, but at last it was settled that 
Peter Gubbins was to stand Bob Pretty the 
beer; Ted Brown, who was well known for 
his ’ot temper, and Joe Smith was to ’ave the 
quarrel; and Heresy Walker was to slip in 
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and steal the hamper, and 'ide the things up 
at his place. 

Bob Pretty fell into the trap at once. He 
was standing at ‘is gate in the dark, next day, 
smoking a pipe, when Peter Gubbins passed, 
and Peter, arter stopping and asking 'ini for 
a light, spoke about 'is luck in getting the 
hamper, and told 'im he didn't bear no malice 
for it 

“ You 'ad the pluck to draw fust,” he ses, 
“and you won.” 

Bob Pretty said he was a Briton, and arter 
a little more talk Peter asked 5 im to go and 
'ave a pint with 'iro to show that there was 
no ill feeling- They came into this 'ere 
Cauliflower public-'ouse like brothers, and 
in less than ten minutes everybody was 
making as much fuss o' Bob Pretty as if 'e f d 
been the best man in Clay bury, 

“Arter all, a man can't J elp winning a 
prize,” ses Bill Chambers, looking round. 
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Bill Chambers caught 'old of him by the 
coat and asked J im to have arf a pint 
with 'im. 

Bob had the arf-pint, and arter that another 
one with Sam Jones, and then T e said T e really 
must be going, as his wife was expecting ’im- 
He pushed Bill Chambers’s 'at over his eyes 
—a thing Bill can't abear—and arter lilling 
'is pipe agin from Sam Jones's box he got up 
and went. 

u Mind you,” ses Bill Chambers, looking 
round, “ if 'e comes back and ses somebody 
'as taken his hamper, nobody knows nothing 
about it.” 

“ I J ope Henery Walker 'as got it all right,” 
ses Dicky Weed. “When shall we know?” 

“ He'll come up 'ere and tell us,” ses Bill 
Chambers. “ It's time 'e was here, a'most.” 

Five minutes afterwards the door opened 
and Henery Walker came staggering in. He 
was as white as a sheet* his 'at was knocked 



"THFv DOOR OPENED ANO 14RMEKY WALKI'R CAME STAGGERING J N," 


“ I couldn't,” ses Boh. 

He sat down and 'elped hisself out o' 
Sam Jones's baccy-box ; and one or two got 
up on the quiet and went outside to listen to 
wot was going on down the road. Everybody 
was wondering wot was happening, and when 
Bob Pretty got up and said 'e must be going, 


on one side of his 'ead, and there was two or 
three nasty-looking scratches on T is cheek. 
Became straight to Bill Chambers’s mug— 
wot 'ad just been filled—and emptied il, and 
then 'e sat down on a seat gasping for breath. 

“Wat's the matter, Henery?” ses Bill, 
staring at J im with ’is mouth open, 
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Henery Walker groaned and shook his 
*ead. 

“Didn’t you get the hamper? "ses Bill, 
turning pale, 

Henery Walker shook his T ead agin. 

“Shut up I” he ses, as Bill Chambers 
started finding fault. “ I done the best I 
could. Nothing could ha T 'appened better— 
to start with. Directly Ted Brown and Joe 
Smith started, Mrs, Pretty and her sister, and 
all the kids excepting the baby, run out, and 
they'd ’ardlygone afore I was inside the back 
door and looking for that hamper, and Pd 
hardly started afore I heard them coming 
back agin. I was at the foot o' the stairs at 
the time, and, not knowing wot to do, I went 
up 'em into Bob's bedroom.’* 

“Well?" ses Bill Chambers, as Henery 
Walker stopped and looked round, 

“ Almost direckly afterwards I *eard Mrs. 
Pretty and her sister coming upstairs/* ses 


Henery Walker, with a shudder, ” I was 
under the bed at the time, and afore I could 
say a word Mrs. Pretty gave a loud screech 
and scratched my face something cruel, I 
thought she'd gone mad," 

" You've made a nice mess of it! ,J ses Bill 
Chambers. 

“Mess!" ses Henery, firing up. Wot 
would you ha' done ? " 

“ I should ha' managed d iff rent," ses Bill 
Chambers* " Did she know who you was ? n 
“Know who I was?” ses Henery, 44 O' 
course she did. It's my belief that Bob 
knew all about it and told *er wot to do.” 

“Well, you've done it now, Henery/ 1 ses 
Bill Chambers. “Still, thaPs your affair," 
“Ho, is it?" ses Henery Walker. “You 
"ad as much to do with it as I 'ad, excepting 
that you was sitting up *ere in comfort while 
I was doing all the work, IPs a wonder to 
me I got off as well as I did." 



WHKRff's HIFNFftV WALKER T" HR SES, TN A t,OtHp VOICE. “ 
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Bill Chambers sat staring at ’im and 
scratching his ’ead, and just then they all 
'eard the voice of Bob Pretty, very distinct, 
outside, asking for Henery Walker. Then 
the door opened, and Bob Pretty, carrying 
his ’ead very ’igh, walked into the room. 

“Where’s Henery Walker?” he ses, in a 
loud voice. 

Henery Walker put down the empty mug 
wot he'd been pretending to drink out of and 
tried to smile at ’im. 

“ Halloa, Bob ! ” he ses. 

“ What was you doing in my ’ouse ? ” ses 
Bob Pretty, very severe. 

“ I—I just looked in to see whether you 
was in, Bob,” ses Henery. 

“ That’s why you was found under my bed, 
I s’pose ? ” ses Bob Pretty. “ l want a 
straight answer, Henery Walker, and I mean 
to ’ave it, else I’m going off to Cudford for 
Policeman White.” 

“ I went there to get that hamper,” ses 
Henery Walker, plucking up spirit. “ You 
won it unfair last night, and we determined 
for to get it back. So now you know.” 

“ I call on all of you to witness that,” ses 
Bob, looking round. “ Henery Walker went 
into my ’ouse to steal my hamper. He ses 
so, and it wasn’t ’is fault he couldn’t find it. 
I’m a pore man and I can’t afford such 
things ; I sold it this morning, a bargain, for 
thirty bob.” 

“ Well, then there’s no call to make a fuss 
over it, Bob,” ses Bill Chambers. 

“ I sold it for thirty bob," ses Bob Pretty, 
“ and when I went out this evening I left the 
money on my bedroom mantelpiece—one 
pound, two arf - crowns, two two - shilling 
pieces, and two sixpences. My wife and 
her sister both saw it there. That they’ll 
swear to.” 

“ Well, wot about it ? ” ses Sam Jones, 
staring at ’im. 

“ Arter my pore wife ’ad begged and prayed 
Henery Walker on ’er bended knees to spare 
’er life and go,” ses Bob Pretty, “ she looked 
at the mantelpiece and found the money ’ad 
disappeared.” 

Henery Walker got up all white and 
shaking and flung ’is arms about, trying to 
get ’is breath. 

“ Do you mean to say I stole it ? ” he ses, 
at last. 

“ O’ course I do,” ses Bob Pretty. “ Why, 
you said yourself afore these witnesses and 
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Mr. Smith that you came to steal the hamper. 
Wot’s the difference between stealing the 
hamper and the money I sold it for ? ” 

Henery Walker tried for to answer ’im, 
but he couldn’t speak a word. 

“ I left my pore wife with ’er apron over 
her ’ead sobbing as if her ’art would break,” 
ses Bob Pretty ; “ not because o’ the loss of 
the money so much, but to think of Henery 
Walker doing such a thing—and ’aving to 
go to jail for it.” 

“ I never touched your money, and you 
know it,” ses Henery Walker, finding his 
breath at last. “ I don’t believe it was there. 
You and your wife ’ud swear anything.” 

“ As you please, Henery,” ses Bob Pretty. 
“ Only I’m going straight off to Cudford to 
see Policeman White; he’ll be glad of a job, 
I know. There’s three of us to swear to it, 
and you was found under my bed.” 

“ Let bygones be bygones, Bob.” ses Bill 
Chambers, trying to smile at ’im. 

“No, mate,” ses Bob Pretty. “I’m going 
to ’ave my rights, but I don’t want to be ’ard 
on a man I’ve known all my life; and if, 
afore I go to my bed to-night, the thirty 
shillings is brought to me, I won’t say as I 
won’t look over it.” 

He stood for a moment shaking his ’ead 
at them, and then, still holding it very ’igh, 
he turned round and walked out. 

“ He never left no money on the mantel¬ 
piece,” ses Sam Jones, at last. “ Don’t you 
believe it. You go to jail, Henery.” 

“Anything sooner than be done by Bob 
Pretty,” ses George Kettle. 

“There’s not much doing now, Henery,” 
ses Bill Chambers, in a soft voice. 

Henery Walker wouldn’t listen to ’em, and 
he jumped up and carried on like a madman. 
His idea was for ’em all to club together to 
pay the money, and to borrow it from Smith, 
the landlord, to go on with. They wouldn’t 
’ear of it at fust, but arter Smith ’ad pointed 
out that they might ’ave to go to jail with 
Henery, and said things about ’is licence, 
they gave way. Bob Pretty was just starting 
off to see Policeman White when they took 
the money, and instead o’ telling ’im wot 
they thought of ’im, as they ’ad intended, 
Henery Walker ’ad to walk alongside of ’im 
and beg and pray of ’im to take the money. 
He took it at last as a favour to Henery, 
and bought the hamper back with it next 
morning—cheap. Leastways, he said so. 
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rss Gertrude 
Elliott, as 
Stasia, the servant, in 
“The Passing ol the 
Third Floor Back,” has 
a part somewhat out of 
her usual range, but she plays it 
with a naturalness and sense of 
character that are of the greatest 
help to the play. It will he remembered that 
the “slut” of the first act becomes, through 
the influence of the Mysterious Stranger, Ihe 
“slavey ” of the second and the “servant” of 
the third act, and in indicating this trans¬ 
formation Miss Elliott is particularly success¬ 
ful, Mr. Forbes*Robertson did a courageous 
thing when he produced such an unconven¬ 
tional play, but, happily r his temerity received 
its reward, and this modern Morality Play 
has been one of the successes of the season. 

Miss Dagmar Wiehe, who plays the part 
of Ethel Parker-Jennings in the London pro* 
duction of “Jack Straw,” has a part which 
does not provide any great scope for power¬ 
ful acting, but she invests the character with 
such char in as to add considerably to the 
attraction of the play. 

Miss Evelyn Millard has so endeared 
herself to the public by her performances in 
“ Ihe Adventure of Lady Ursula,” “Mon¬ 
sieur Beaucaire,” and other romantic plays, 
that her venture into management was 
watched with the keenest interest. The 
result has been a most gratifying success, 
for she has in “ Idols” a play which seems 
likely to serve her for some time to come* 
The part of Irene Merriam is one which 
gives Miss Millard some opportunities for 
really powerful acting, and in the great trial 
scene she rouses the audience to the highest 
enthusiasm. 

Miss Hu. da Trevelyan's performance 
as Maggie in “ What Every Woman Knows ” 
is one of the delights of London. Though 
it may be true that good plays make good 
players, nothing can detract from the merit 
of an impersonation which is as near perfect 
as can be. It is a fit companion to her 
Wendy in " Peter Pan,” and the two 



characters are an accomplish¬ 
ment of which any actress might 
well be proud. 

Miss Marie Tempest has a part in “Mrs, 
Dot” which fits her like the proverbial glove. 
And when so suited what a delightful actress 
she is to watch ! Overflowing with humour 
and good spirits, her personality and infectious 
laughter act as a tonic on the most jaded of 
nerves. If only we could hear her sing more 
often our happiness would he complete. 

Miss Denise Or me makes her first stage 
appearance since her marriage in “The 
Hon’ble Phil T ,J and, as Marie, sings and acts 
with all her well-known charm. Miss Orme’s 
experience of the stage has been a singularly 
happy one, as she has had none of the long 
years of waiting which are the lot of most 
aspirants to leading parts. On her very first 
appearance in musical comedy she played 
one of the name-parts in "The Little 
Mich us/’ and from the good start thus made 
she has never looked back. 

Miss Marie Lohr, who has made such a 
success as Margaret in Mr. Tree's splendid 
production of " Faust,” possesses one great 
qualification for the part—she looks it to 
perfection* Miss Lohr is one of the 
youngest leading ladies in London, being 
still under twenty years of age. The 
daughter of that well-known actress, Miss 
Rate Bishop, hers is clearly a case of in¬ 
herited talent, though success has not been 
won without much hard work. This is not Miss 
lehr's first appearance at His Majesty's—most 
playgoers will remember what a pretty picture 
she made as Rosey Mackenzie in " Colonel 
Newcoinhe.” Few theatrical careers have 
opened so auspiciously, and her future will 
be watched with the liveliest interest* 

Miss Isabel Jay, with her beauty and 
high spirits, makes an ideal Princess for such 
a pretty love story as runs through “ The King 
of Cadonia,' 1 the subject of our last illustration* 
There are few better voices than hers on the 
musical comedy stage to-day, and her method 
still bears evidence of the training received 
at the Savoy, where her first great success 
was gainlQ5!9 ma l Torn 
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Reminiscences of Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 

(From the Diaries of his friend—John H. Watson, M.D.) 

By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 

The Adventure of the Bruce-Partington Plans. 


N the third week of November, 
in the year 1895, a dense 
yellow fog settled down upon 
London. From the Monday 
to the Thursday I doubt 
whether it was ever possible 
from our windows in Baker Street to see the 
loom of the opposite houses. The first day 
Holmes had spent in cross-indexing his huge 
book of references. The second and third 
had been patiently occupied upon a subject 
which he had recently made his hobby—the 
music of the Middle Ages. But when, for 
the fourth time, after pushing back our chairs 
from breakfast we saw the greasy, heavy 
brown swirl still drifting past us and con¬ 
densing in oily drops upon the window-panes, 
my comrade’s impatient and active nature 
could endure this drab existence no longer. 
He paced restlessly about our sitting-room in 
a fever of suppressed energy, biting his nails, 
tapping the furniture, and chafing against 
inaction. 

“ Nothing of interest in the paper, 
Watson?” he asked. 

I was aware that by anything of interest 
Holmes meant anything of criminal interest. 
There was the news of a revolution, of a 
possible war, and of an impending change of 
Government; but these did not come within 
the horizon of my companion. I could see 
nothing recorded in the shape of crime which 
was not commonplace and futile. Holmes 
groaned and resumed his restless meanderings. 

“The London criminal is certainly a dull 
fellow,'’ said he, in the querulous voice of the 
sportsman whose game has failed him. “ Look 
out of this window, Watson. See how the 
figures loom up, are dimly seen, and then 
blend once more into the cloud bank. The 
thief or the murderer could roam London 
on such a day as the tiger does the jungle, 
unseen until he pounces, and then evident 
only to his victim.” 

“ There have,” said I, “ been numerous 
petty thefts.” 

Holmes snorted his contempt. 


“ This great and sombre stage is set for 
something more worthy than that,” said he. 
“ It is fortunate for this community that I am 
not a criminal.” 

“ It is indeed ! ” said I, heartily. 

“ Suppose that I were Brooks or Wood- 
house, or any of the fifty men who have good 
reason for taking my life, how long could I 
survive against my own pursuit? A summons, 
a bogus appointment, and all would be over. 
It is well they don’t have days of fog in the 
Latin countries —the countries of assassina¬ 
tion. By Jove ! here comes something at 
last to break our dead monotony.” 

It was the maid with a telegram. Holmes 
tore it open and burst out laughing. 

“ Well, well ! What next ? ” said he. 
“ Brother Mycroft is coming round.” 

“ Why not ? ” I asked. 

“ VVhy not ? It is as if you met a tram car 
coming down a country lane. Mycroft has 
his rails and he runs on them. His Fall 
Mall lodgings, the Diogenes Club, Whitehall 
—that is his cycle. Once, and only once, 
he has been here. What upheaval can 
possibly have derailed him ? ” 

“Does he not explain?” 

Holmes handed me his brother’s telegram. 

“ Must see you over Cadogan West. 
Coming at once —Mycroft.” 

“ Cadogan West ? I have heard the 
name.” 

“ It recalls nothing to my mind. But 
that Mycroft should break out in this erratic 
fashion ! A planet might as well leave 
its orbit. By the way, do you know what 
Mycroft is ? ” 

I had some vague recollection of an 
explanation at the time of the Adventure 
of the Greek Interpreter. 

“ You told me that he had some small 
office under the British Government.” 

Holmes chuckled. 

“ I did not know you quite so well in 
those days. One has to be discreet when 
one talks of high matters of State. You are 
right in thinking that he is under the British 
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Government You would also be right in a 
sense if you said that occasionally he is the 
British Government." 

“ My dear Holmes ! ” 

“ I thought I might surprise you. Mycroft 
draws four hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
remains a subordinate, has no ambitions of 
any kind, will receive neither honour nor 
title, but remains the most indispensable 
man in the country.” 

“But how?" 

“ Well, his position is unique. He has 
made it for himself. There has never been 
anything like it before, nor will be again. 
He has the tidiest and most orderly brain, 
with the greatest capacity for storing facts, of 
any man living. The same great powers 
which I have turned to the detection of 
crime he has used for this particular busi¬ 
ness. The conclusions of every department 
are passed to him, and he is the central 
exchange, the clearing-house, which makes 
out the balance. All other men are special¬ 
ists, but his specialism is omniscience. We 
will suppose that a Minister needs informa¬ 
tion as to a point which involves the Navy, 
India, Canada, and the bimetallic question; 
he could get his separate advices from various 
departments upon each, but only Mycroft 
can focus them all, and say offhand how 
each factor would affect the other. They 
began by using him as a short-cut, a conveni¬ 
ence ; now he has made himself an essential. 
In that great brain of his everything is 
pigeon-holed, and can be handed out in an 
instant. Again and again his word has 
decided the national policy. He lives in it. 
He thinks of nothing else save when, as an 
intellectual exercise, he unbends if I call 
upon him and ask him to advise me on 
one of my little problems. But Jupiter is 
descending to-day. What on earth can it 
mean? Who is Cadogan West, and what is 
he to Mycroft?” 

“ I have it! ” I cried, and plunged among 
the litter of papers upon the sofa. “ Yes, 
yes, here he is, sure enough ! Cadogan 
West was the young man who was found 
dead on the Underground on Tuesday 
morning.” 

Holmes sat up at attention, his pipe half¬ 
way to his lips. 

“This must be serious, Watson. A death 
which has caused my brother to alter his 
habits can be no ordinary one. What in the 
world can he have to do with it ? The case 
was featureless as I remember it. The young 
man had apparently fallen out of the train and 
killed himself. He had not been robbed, 
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and there was no particular reason to suspect 
violence. Is that not so ? ” 

“ There has been an inquest,” said I, “ and 
a good many fresh facts have come out 
Looked at more closely, I should certainly 
say that it was a curious case.” 

“Judging by its effect upon my brother, I 
should think it must be a most extraordinary 
one." He snuggled down in his arm-chair. 
“ Now, Watson, let us have the facts." 

“The man’s name was Arthur Cadogan 
West. He was twenty-seven years of age, un¬ 
married, and a clerk at Woolwich Arsenal.” 

“Government employ. Behold the link 
with brother Mycroft!” 

“He left Woolwich suddenly on Monday 
night. Was last seen by his fiancee. Miss 
Violet Westbury, whom he left abruptly in 
the fog about 7.30 that evening. There was 
no quarrel between them and she can give no 
motive for his action. The next thing heard 
of him was when his dead body was dis¬ 
covered by a plate-layer named Mason, just 
outside Aldgate Station on the Underground 
system in London.” 

“When?” 

“ The body was found at six on the Tuesday 
morning. It was lying wide of the metals 
upon the left hand of the track as one goes 
eastward, at a point close to the station, 
where the line emerges from the tunnel in 
which it runs. The head was badly crushed 
—an injury which might well have been 
caused by a fall from the train. The body 
could only have come on the line in that 
way. Had it been carried down from any 
neighbouring street, it must have passed 
the station barriers, where a collector is 
always standing. This point seems absolutely 
certain." 

“ Very good. The case is definite enough. 
The man, dead or alive, either fell or was 
precipitated from a train. So much is clear 
to me. Continue.” 

“The trains which traverse the lines of 
rail beside which the body was found are 
those which run from west to east, some 
being purely Metropolitan, and some from 
Willesden and outlying junctions. It can be 
stated for certain that this young man, when 
he met his death, was travelling in this 
direction at some late hour of the night, but 
at what point he entered the train it is im¬ 
possible to state.” 

“ His ticket, of course, would show that” 

“ There was no ticket in his pockets.” 

“ No ticket! Dear me, Watson, this is 
really very singular. According to my expe¬ 
rience it is not possible to reach the platform 
Original from 
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of a Metropolitan train without exhibiting 
one's ticket Presumably, then, the young 
man had one* Was it taken from him in 
order to conceal the station from which he 
came ? It is possible. Or did he drop it in 
the carriage? That also is possible. But 
the point Is of curious interest I understand 
that there was no sign of robbery ? ” 

“ Apparently not- There is a list here of 
his possessions- His purse contained two 
pounds fifteen. He had also a cheque-book 
on the Woolwich branch of the Capital and 
Counties Bank. Through this his identity 
was established. There were also two dress- 
circle tickets for the Woolwich Theatre, dated 
for that very evening. Also a small packet 
of technical papers.” 

I lolmes gave an exclamation of satisfaction, 
** There we have it at last, Watson! 
British Government—Woolwich Arsenal— 
Technical papers—Brother Mycroft, the chain 
is complete. But here he comes, if I am 
not mistaken, to speak for himself.” 

A moment later the tall and portly form 


of Mycroft Holmes was ushered into the 
room* Heavily built and massive, there was 
a suggestion of uncouth physical inertia in 
the figure, but above this unwieldy frame 
there was perched a head so masterful in its 
brow, so alert in its steel-grey, deep set eyes, 
so firm in its lips, arid so suhtle in its play of 
expression, that after the first glance one 
forgot the gross body and remembered only 
the dominant mind, 

At his heels came our old friend Lestrade, 
of Scotland Yard—thin and austere. The 
gravity of both their faces foretold some 
weighty quest The detective shook hands 
without a word* Mycroft Holmes struggled 
out of his overcoat and subsided into an 
arm-chair, 

“ A most annoying business, Sherlock,” 
said he, u l extremely dislike altering my 
habits, but the powers that be would take no 
denial. In the present State of Siam it is 
most awkward that I should be away from 
the office. But it is a real crisis. I have 
never seen the Prime Minister so upset, As 
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to the Admiralty—it is buzzing like an over¬ 
turned bee-hive. Have you read up the case?” 

44 We have just done so. What were the 
technical papers ? ” 

44 Ah, there’s the point! Fortunately, it 
has not come out. The Press would be 
furious if it did. The papers which this 
wretched youth had in his pocket were the 
plans of the Bruce-Partington submarine.” 

Mycroft Holmes spoke with a solemnity 
which showed his sense of the importance 
of the subject. His brother and I sat 
expectant. 

44 Surely you have heard of it? I thought 
everyone had heard of it.” 

44 Only as a name.” 

44 Its importance can hardly be exaggerated. 
It has been the most jealously guarded of all 
Government secrets. You may take it from 
me that naval warfare becomes impossible 
within the radius of a Bruce-Partington’s 
operations. Two years ago a very large sum 
was smuggled through the Estimates and 
was expended in acquiring a monopoly of the 
invention. Every effort has been made to 
keep the secret. The plans, which are 
exceedingly intricate, comprising some thirty 
separate patents, each essential to the working 
of the whole, are kept in an elaborate safe in 
a confidential office adjoining the Arsenal, 
with burglar-proof doors and windows. Under 
no conceivable circumstances were the plans 
to be taken from the office. If the Chief 
Constructor of the Navy desired to consult 
them, even he was forced to go to the Woolwich 
office for the purpose. And yet here we find 
them in the pockets of a dead junior clerk in 
the heart of I^ondon. From an official point 
of view it’s simply awful.” 

44 But you have recovered them ? ” 

44 No, Sherlock, no ! That’s the pinch. 
We have not. Ten papers were taken from 
Woolwich. There were seven in the pockets 
of Cadogan West. The three most essential 
are gone—stolen, vanished. You must drop 
everything, Sherlock. Never mind your usual 
petty puzzles of the police-court. It’s a vital 
international problem that you have to solve. 
Why did Cadogan West take the papers, 
where are the missing ones, how did he die, 
how came his body where it was found, how 
can the evil be set right ? Find an answer 
to all these questions, and you will have 
done good service for your country.” 

44 Why do you not solve it yourself, 
Mycroft? You can see as far as I.” 

44 Possibly, Sherlock. But it is a question 
of getting details. Give me your details, and 
fr om an arm-chair I will return you an 


excellent expert opinion. But to run here 
and run there, to cross-question railway- 
guards, and lie on my face with a lens to ray 
eye—it is not my metier. No, you are the 
one man who can clear the matter up. If 
you have a fancy to see your name in the 
next honours list-” 

My friend smiled and shook his head. 

44 1 play the game for the game’s own 
sake,” said he. 44 But the problem certainly 
presents some points of interest, and I shall 
be very pleased to look into it. Some more 
facts, please.” 

44 1 have jotted down the more essential 
ones upon this sheet of paper, together with 
a few addresses which you will find of 
service. The actual official guardian of the 
papers is the famous Government expert, 
Sir James Walter, whose decorations and 
sub-titles fill two lines of a book of reference. 
He has grown grey in the Service, is a gentle¬ 
man, a favoured guest in the most exalted 
houses, a-nd above all a man whose patriotism 
is beyond suspicion. He is one of two who 
have a key of the safe. I may add that the 
papers were undoubtedly in the office during 
working hours on Monday, and that Sir 
James left for London about three o’clock, 
taking his key with him. He was at the 
house of Admiral Sinclair at Barclay Square 
during the whole of the evening when this 
incident occurred.” 

44 Has the fact been verified ? ” 

44 Yes; his brother, Colonel Valentine 
Walter, has testified to his departure from 
Woolwich, and Admiral Sinclair to his arrival 
in London ; ro Sir James is no longer a direct 
factor in the problem.” 

44 Who was the other man with a key ? ” 

44 The senior clerk and draughtsman, Mr. 
Sidney Johnson. He is a man of forty, 
married, with five children. He is a silent, 
morose man, but he has, on the whole, an 
excellent record in the public service. He 
is unpopular with his colleagues, but a hard 
worker. According to his own account, 
corroborated only by the word of his wife, 
he was at home the whole of Monday even¬ 
ing after office hours, and his key has never 
left the watch chain upon which it hangs.” 

44 'Fell us about Cadogan West.” 

44 He has been ten years in the Service, 
and has done good work. He has the repu¬ 
tation of being hot-headed and impetuous, 
but a straight, honest man. We have nothing 
against him. He was next Sidney Johnson 
in the office. His duties brought him into 
daily personal contact with the plans. No 

one else had the handling of them.” 
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“ Who locked the plans up that night ? " 

“ Mr. Sidney Johnson, the senior clerk.” 

“ Well, it is surely perfectly clear who took 
them away. They are actually found upon 
the person of this junior clerk, Cadogan 
West. That seems final, does it not ? ” 

“ It does, Sherlock, and yet it leaves so 
much unexplained. In the first place, why 
did he take them ? ” 

“ I presume they were of value ? ” 

“ He could have got several thousands for 
them very easily.” 

“ Can you suggest any possible motive for 
taking the papers to London except to sell 
them ? ” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“ Then we must take that as our working 
hypothesis. Young West took the papers. 
Now this could only be done by having a 
false key-” 

“ Several false keys. He had to open the 
building and the room.” 

“ He had, then, several false keys. He 
took the papers to London to sell the secret, 
intending, no doubt, to have the plans them¬ 
selves back in the safe next morning before 
they were missed. While in London on this 
treasonable mission he met his end.'* 

“ How?” 

“ We will suppose that he was travelling 
back to Woolwich when he was killed and 
thrown out of the compartment.” 

“ Aldgate, w here the body was found, is con¬ 
siderably past the station for London Bridge, 
which would be his route to Woolwich.” 

“ Many circumstances could be imagined 
under which he would pass London Bridge. 
There was someone in the carriage, for 
example, with whom he was hatring an ab¬ 
sorbing interview. This interview led to a 
violent scene, in which he lost his life. 
Possibly be tried to leave the carriage, fell 
out on the line, and so met his end. The 
other closed the door. There was a thick 
fog, and nothing could be seen.” 

“ No better explanation can be given with 
our present knowledge ; and yet consider, 
Sherlock, how much you leave untouched. 
We will suppose, for argument’s sake, that 
young Cadogan West had determined to 
convey these papers to London. He would 
naturally have made an appointment with the 
foreign agent and kept his evening clear. 
Instead of that, he took two tickets for the 
theatre, escorted his fiancee half-way there, 
and then suddenly disappeared.” 

“A blind,” said Lestrade, who had sat 
listening with some impatience to the 
conversation. 
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“ A very singular one. That is objection 
No. 1. Objection No. 2: We will suppose 
that he reaches London and sees the foreign 
agent He must bring back the papers 
before morning or the loss will be discovered. 
He took away ten. Only seven were in his 
pocket What had become of the other 
three? He certainly would .not leave them 
of his own free will. Then, again, where is 
the price of his treason? One would have 
expected to find a large sum of money in his 
pocket.” 

“It seems to me perfectly clear,” said 
Lestrade. “I have no doubt at all as to 
what occurred. He took the papers to sell 
them. He saw the agent. They could not 
agree as to price. He started home again, 
but the agent went with him. In the train 
the agent murdered him, took the more 
essential papers, and threw his body from the 
carriage. That would account for everything, 
would it not ? ” 

“ VVhy had he no ticket ? ” 

“The ticket would have shown which station 
was nearest the agent’s house. Therefore he 
took it from the murdered man’s pocket.” 

“Good, Lestrade, very good,” said Holmes. 
“ Your theory holds together. But if this is 
true, then the case is at an er.d. On the one 
hand the traitor is dead. On the other the 
plans of the Bruce-Partington submarine are 
presumably already on the Continent. What 
is there for us to do ? ” 

“ To act, Sherlock—to act I” cried Mycroft, 
springing to his feet. “ All my instincts are 
against this explanation. Use your powers ! 
Go to the scene of the crime! See the 
people concerned I Leave no stone un¬ 
turned ! In all your career you have never 
had so great a chance of serving your 
country.” 

“ Well, well! ” said Holmes, shrugging his 
shoulders. “ Come, Watson! And you, 
Lestrade, could you favour us with your 
company for an hour or two ? We will 
begin our investigation by a visit to Aldgate 
Station. Good bye, Mycroft. I shall let 
you have a report before evening, but I 
warn you in advance that you have little 
to expect.” 

An hour later Holmes, Lestrade, and I 
stood upon the Underground railroad at the 
point where it emerges from the tunnel 
immediately before Aldgate Station. A 
courteous, red faced old gentleman repre¬ 
sented the railway company. 

“This is where the young man’s body lay,” 
said lie, indicating a spot about three fee 
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from the metals, <l It could not have fallen 
from above, for these, as you see, are all blank 
walls. Therefore it could only have come 
from a train, and that train, so far as we can 
trace it, must have passed about midnight on 
Monday.” 

“ Have the carriages been examined for 
any sign of violence ? ” 

11 There are no such si 5ns, and no ticket 
has been found.” 

u No record of a door being found open ? ir 
“None.” 


“We have had some fresh evidence this 
morning/' said Lestrade. 11 A passenger who 
passed Aldgate in an ordinary Metropolitan 
train about 11,40 on Monday night declares 
that he heard a heavy thud, as of a body 
striking the line, just before the train reached 
the station. There was dense fog, however* 
and nothing could be seen. He made no 
report of it at the time. Why, whatever is 
the matter with Mr. Holmes?” 

My friend was standing with an expression 
of strained intensity upon his face, staring at 
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the railway metals where they curved out of 
the tunnel. Aldgate is a junction, and there 
was a network of points. On these his eager, 
questioning eyes were fixed, and I saw on his 
keen, alert face that tightening of the lips, 
that quiver of the nostrils, and concentration 
of the heavy tufted brows which I knew so 
well. 

“ Points,” he muttered ; “ the points.” 

“ What of it ? What do you mean ? ” 

“ I suppose there are no great number of 
points on a system such as this ? ” 

“ No ; there are very few.” 

“ And a curve, too. Points, and a curve. 
By Jove ! if it were only so.” 

“ What is it, Mr. Holmes ? Have you a 
clue ? ” 

“ An idea—an indication, no more. But 
the case certainly grows in interest. Unique, 
perfectly unique, and yet why not ? I do not 
see any indications of bleeding on the line.” 

“ There were hardly any.” 

“ But I understand that there was a con¬ 
siderable wound.” 

“ The bone was crushed, but there was no 
great external injury.” 

“ And yet one would have expected some 
bleeding. Would it be possible for me to 
inspect the train which contained the pas¬ 
senger who heard the thud of a fall in the 
fog?” 

“ I fear not, Mr. Holmes. The train has 
been broken up before now, and the carriages 
redistributed.” 

“ I can assure you, Mr. Holmes,” said 
Lestrade, “ that every carriage has been 
carefully examined. I saw to it myself.” 

It was one of my friend’s most obvious 
weaknesses that he was impatient with less 
alert intelligences than his own. 

“Very likely,” said he, turning away. 
“As it happens, it was not the carriages 
which I desired to examine. Watson, we 
have done all we can here. We need not 
trouble you any further, Mr. Lestrade. I 
think our investigations must now carry us 
to Woolwich.” 

At London Bridge Holmes wrote a tele¬ 
gram to his brother, which he handed to me 
before dispatching it. It ran thus: — 

“See some light in the darkness, but it 
may possibly flicker out. Meanwhile, please 
send by messenger, to await return at Baker 
Street, a complete list of all foreign spies or 
international agents known to be in England, 
with full address.— Sherlock.” 

“That should be helpful, Watson,” he 
remarked, as we took our seats in the 
Woolwich train. “ We certainly owe brother 


Mycroft a debt for having introduced us to 
what promises to be a really very remarkable 
cose.” 

His eager face still wore that expression of 
intense and high-strung energy, which showed 
me that some novel and suggestive circum¬ 
stance had opened up a stimulating line of 
thought. See the foxhound with hanging 
ears and drooping tail as it lolls about the 
kennels, and compare it with the same hound 
as, with gleaming eyes and straining muscles, 
it runs upon a breast-high scent—such was 
the change in Holmes since the morning. He 
was a different man to the limp and lounging 
figure in the mouse-coloured dressing-gown 
who had prowled so restlessly only a few 
hours before round the fog-girt room. 

“ There is material here. There is scope,” 
said he. “ I am dull indeed not to have 
understood its possibilities.” 

“ Even now they are dark to me.” 

“ The end is dark to me also, but I have 
hold of one idea which may lead us far. 
The man met his death elsewhere, and his 
body was on the roof of a carriage.” 

“ On the roof! ” 

“ Remarkable, is it not ? But consider the 
facts. Is it a coincidence that it is found at 
the very point where the train pitches and 
sways as it comes round on the points? Is 
not that the place where an object upon the 
roof might be expected to fall off? The 
points would affect no object inside the 
train. Either the body fell from the roof, or 
a very curious coincidence has occurred. 
But now consider the question of the blood. 
Of course, there was no bleeding on the line 
if the body had bled elsewhere. Each fact 
is suggestive in itself. Together they have a 
cumulative force.” 

“ And the ticket, too ! ” I cried. 

“ Exactly. We could not explain the 
absence of a ticket. This would explain it. 
Everything fits together.” 

“ But suppose it were so, we are still as far 
as ever from unravelling the mystery of his 
death. Indeed, it becomes not simpler, but 
stranger.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Holmes, thoughtfully; 
“ perhaps.” He relapsed into a silent 
reverie, which lasted until the slow train 
drew up at last in Woolwich Station. There 
he called a cab and drew Mycroft’s paper 
from his pocket. 

“We have quite a little round of after¬ 
noon calls to make,” said he. “ I think that 
Sir James Walter claims our first attention.” 

The house of the famous official was a 
fine villa with green lawn:? stretching down to 
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the Thames. As we reached it the fog was 
lifting, and a thin, watery sunshine was break¬ 
ing through. A butler answered our ring. 

“ Sir James, sir! ” said he, with solemn 
face. “ Sir James died this morning.'* 

“ Good heavens ! ” cried Holmes, in amaze¬ 
ment. “ How did he die ? ” 

“ Perhaps you would care to step in, sir, 
and see his brother, Colonel Valentine ? ” 

“ Yes, we had best do so.” 

We were ushered into a dim-lit drawing¬ 
room, where an instant later we were joined 
by a very tall, handsome, light-bearded man 
of fifty, the younger brother of the dead 
scientist. His wild eyes, stained cheeks, and 
unkempt hair all spoke of the sudden blow 
which had fallen upon the household. He 
was hardly articulate as he spoke of it. 

“ It was this horrible scandal,” said he. 

“ My brother, Sir James, was a man of very 
sensitive honour, and he could not survive 
such an affair. It broke his heart. He was 
always so proud of the efficiency of his 
department, and this was a crushing blow.” 

“ We had hoped that he might have given 
us some indications which would have helped 
us to clear the matter up.” 

“ I assure you that it was all a mystery to 
him as it is to you and to all of us. He had 
already put all his knowledge at the disposal 
of the police. Naturally, he had no doubt 
that Cadogan West was guilty. But all the 
rest was inconceivable.” 

“ You cannot throw any new light upon 
the affair ? ” 

“ I know nothing myself save what I have 
read or heard. I have no desire to be dis¬ 
courteous, but you can understand, Mr. 
Holmes, that we are much disturbed at 
present, and I must ask you to hasten this 
interview to an end.” 

“This is indeed an unexpected develop¬ 
ment,” said my friend when we had regained 
the cab. “ I wonder if the death was natural, 
or whether the poor old fellow killed himself! 
If the latter, may it be taken as some sign of 
self-reproach for duty neglected ? We must 
leave that question to the future. Now we 
shall turn to the Cadogan Wests.” 

A small but well-kept house in the out¬ 
skirts of the town sheltered the bereaved 
mother. The old lady was too dazed with 
grief to be of any use to us, but at her side 
was a white-faced young lady, who intro¬ 
duced herself as Miss Violet Westbury, the 
fiancee of the dead man, and the last to see 
him upon that fatal night. 

“ I cannot explain it, Mr. Holmes,” she 
said. “ I have not shut an eye since the 


tragedy, thinking, thinking, thinking, night 
and day, what the true meaning of it can be. 
Arthur was the most single-minded, chival¬ 
rous, patriotic man upon earth. He would 
have cut his right hand off before he would 
sell a State secret confided to his keeping. 
It is absurd, impossible, preposterous to any¬ 
one who knew him.” 

“ But the facts, Miss Westbury ? ” 

“ Yes, yes ; I admit I cannot explain them.” 

“ Was he in any want of money ? ” 

“ No; his needs were very simple and his 
salary ample. He had saved a few hundreds, 
and we were to marry at the New Year.” 

“ No signs of any mental excitement ? 
Come, Miss Westbury, be absolutely frank 
with us.” 

The quick eye of my companion had noted 
some change in her manner. She coloured 
and hesitated. 

“ Yes,” she said, at last. “ I had a feeling 
that there was something on his mind.” 

“ For long ? ” 

“ Only for the last week or so. He was 
thoughtful and worried. Once I pressed him 
about it. He admitted that there was some¬ 
thing, and that it was concerned with his 
official life. ‘ It is too serious for me to speak 
about, even to you,’ said he. I could get 
nothing more.” 

Holmes looked grave. 

“ Go on, Miss Westbury. Even if it seems 
to tell against him, go on. We cannot say 
what it may lead to.” 

“ Indeed, I have nothing more to tell. 
Once or twice it seemed to me that he was 
on the point of telling me something. He 
spoke one evening of the importance of the 
secret, and I have some recollection that he 
said that no doubt foreign spies would pay a 
great deal to have it." 

My friend’s face grew graver still 

“ Anything else ? ” 

“He said that we were slack about such 
matters—that it would be easy for a traitor to 
get the plans." 

“ Was it only recently that he made such 
remarks ? ” 

“ Yes, quite recently.” 

“ Now tell us of that last evening.” 

“ We were to go to the theatre. The fog 
was so thick that a cab was useless. We 
walked, and our way took us close to the 
office. Suddenly he darted away into the 
fog.” 

“ Without a word ? ” 

“ He gave an exclamation; that was all. 
I waited, but he never returned. Then I 
walked home. Nb^t morning, after the office 
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opened, they came to inquire. About twelve 
o’clock we heard the terrible news. Oh, Mr. 
Holmes, if you could only, only save his 
honour! It was so much to him.” 

Holmes shook his head sadly. 

“ Come, Watson,” said he, “ our ways lie 
elsewhere. Our next station must be the 
office from which the papers were taken. 

“ It was black enough before against this 
young man, but our inquiries make it 
blacker,” he remarked, as the cab lumbered 
off. “ His coming marriage gives a motive 
for the crime. He naturally wanted money. 
The idea was in his head, since he spoke 
about it. He nearly made the girl an accom¬ 
plice in the treason by telling her his plans. 
It is all very bad.” 

“ But surely, Holmes, character goes for 
something ? Then, again, why should he 
leave the girl in the street and dart away to 
commit a felony ? ” 

“ Exactly ! There are certainly objections. 
But it is a formidable case which they have 
to meet.” 

Mr. Sidney Johnson, the senior clerk, met 
us at the office, and received us with that 
respect which my companion’s card always 
commanded. He was a thin, gruff, bespec¬ 
tacled man of middle age, his cheeks haggard, 
and his hands twitching from the nervous 
strain to which he had been subjected. 

“ It is bad, Mr. Holmes, very bad ! Have 
you heard of the death of the chief ? ” 

“ We have just come from his house.” 

“ The place is disorganized. The chief 
dead, Cadogan West dead, our papers stolen. 
And yet, when we closed our door on 
Monday evening we were as efficient an office 
as any in the Government service. Good 
God, it’s dreadful to think of! That West, 
of all men, should have done such a thing ! " 

“ You are sure of his guilt, then ? ” 

“ I can see no other way out of it. And 
yet I would have trusted him as I trust 
myself.” 

“At what hour was the office closed on 
Monday ? ” 

“ At five.” 

“ Did you close it ? ” 

“ I am always the last man out.” 

“Where were the plans?” 

“ In that safe. I put them there myself.” 

“ Is there no watchman to the building ? ” 

“ There is ; but he has other departments 
to look after as well. He is an old soldier 
and a most trustworthy man. He saw 
nothing that evening. Of course, the fog 
was very thick.” 

“ Suppose that Cadogan West wished to 
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make his way into the building after hours; 
he would need three keys, would he not, 
before he could reach the papers ? ” 

“ Yes, he would. The key of the outer 
door, the key of the office, and the key of 
the safe.” 

“ Only Sir James Walter and you had 
those keys ? ” 

“ I had no keys of the doors—only of the 
safe.” 

“ Was Sir James.a man who was orderly in 
his habits ? ” 

“ Yes, I think he was. I know that so far 
as those three keys are concerned he kept 
them on the same ring. I have often 6een 
them there.” 

“And that ring went with him to London?” 

“ He said so." 

“And your key never left your possession ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“Then West, if he is the culprit, must 
have had a duplicate. And yet none was 
found upon his body. One other point: if 
a clerk in this office desired to sell the plans, 
would it not be simpler to copy the plans for 
himself than to take the originals, as was 
actually done ? ” 

“It would take considerable technical 
knowledge to copy the plans in an effective 
way.” 

“ But I suppose either Sir James, or you, 
or West had that technical knowledge ?” 

“No doubt we had, but I beg you won’t 
try to drag me into the matter, Mr. Holmes. 
What is the use of our speculating in this 
way when the original plans were actually 
found on West ? ” 

“ Well, it is certainly singular that he 
should run the risk of taking originals if 
he could safely have taken copies, which 
would have equally served his turn.” 1 

“ Singular, no doubt — and yet he did 
so.” 

“ Every inquiry in this case reveals some¬ 
thing inexplicable. Now there are three 
papers still missing. They are, as I under¬ 
stand, the vital ones?” 

“ Yes, that is so.” 

“ Do you mean to say that anyone holding 
these three papers, and without the seven 
others, could construct a Bruce-Partington 
submarine ? ” 

“ I reported to that effect to the Admiralty. 
But to-day I have been over the drawings 
again, and I am not so sure of it. The 
double valves with the automatic self-adjust¬ 
ing slots are drawn in one of the papers 
which have been returned. Until the 

foreigners had invented that for themselves 
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they could not make the boat. Of course, 
they might soon get over the difficulty, 11 

41 But the three missing drawings are the 
most important ? ” 

41 Undoubtedly." 

11 1 think, with your permission, I will now 
take a stroll round the premises. I do not 
recall any other question which I desired 
to ask." 

He examined the lock of the safe, the 
door of the room, and finally the iron 
shutters of the window. It was only when 
we were on the lawn outside that his interest 
was strongly excited. There was a laurel 
bush outside the window, and several of the 
branches bore signs of having been twisted 
or snapped* He examined them carefully 
with his lens, and then some dim and vague 
marks upon the earth beneath. Finally he 
asked the chief clerk to close the iron 
shutters, and he pointed out to me that they 
hardly met in the centre, and that it would 
be possible for anyone outside to see what 
was going on within the room. 

“The indications are ruined by the three 
days’ delay. They may mean something or 
nothing* Well, Watson, I do not think that 
Woolwich can help us further. It is a small 
crop which we have gathered. Let us see 
if we can do better in London,” 



Yet we added one more sheaf to our 
harvest before we left Woolwich Station. 
The clerk in the ticket office was able to say 
with confidence that he saw Cadogan West— 
whom he knew well by sight—upon the 
Monday night, and that he went to London 
by the 8.15 to London Bridge. He was 
alone, and took a single third-class ticket. 
The clerk was struck at the time by his 
excited and nervous manner. So shaky was 
he that he could hardly pick up his change, 
and the clerk had helped him with it* A 
reference to a time-table showed chat the 
8*15 was the first train which it was possible 
lor West to take after he had left the lady 
about 7,30, 

“Let us reconstruct, Watson,"said Holmes, 
after half an hour of silence. " I am not 
aware that in all our joint researches we have 
ever had a case which was more difficult to 
get at* Every fresh advance which we make 
only reveals a fresh ridge beyond. And yet 
we have surely made some appreciable 
progress. 

“ The effect of our inquiries at Woolwich 
has in the main been against young Cadogan 
West ; but the indications at the window 
would lend themselves to a more favourable 
hypothesis. Let us suppose, for example, 
that he had been approached by some 
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foreign agent. It might have been done 
under such pledges as would have prevented 
him from speaking of it, and yet would 
have affected his thoughts in the direction 
indicated by his emarks to his fiancee. Very 
good. VVe will now suppose that as he went to 
the theatre with the young lady he suddenly, 
in the fog, caught a glimpse of this same 
agent going in the direction of the office. 
He was an impetuous man, quick in his 
decisions. Everything gave way to his duty. 
He followed the man, reached the window, 
saw the abstraction of the documents, and 
pursued the thief. In this way we get over 
the objection that no one would take originals 
when he could make copies. This out¬ 
sider had to take originals. So far it holds 
together.” 

“ What is the next step ? ” 

“Then we come into difficulties. One 
would imagine that under such circumstances 
the first act of young Cadogan West would 
be to seize the villain and raise the alarm. 
Why did he not do so ? Could it have been 
an official superior who took the papers ? 
That would explain West’s conduct. Or 
could the thief have given West the slip in 
the fog, and West started at once to London 
to head him off from his own rooms, pre¬ 
suming that he knew where the rooms were ? 
The call must have been very pressing, since 
he left his girl standing in the fog, and made 
no effort to communicate with her. Our 
scent runs cold here, and there is a vast gap 
between either hypothesis and the laying of 
West’s body, with seven papers in his pocket, 
on the roof of a Metropolitan train. My 
instinct now is to work from the other end. 
If Mycroft has given us the list of addresses 
we may be able to pick our man, and follow 
two tracks instead of one.” 

Surely enough, a note awaited us at 
Baker Street. A Government messenger 
had brought it post-haste. Holmes glanced 
at it and threw it over to me. 

“There are numerous small fry, but few 
who would handle so big an affair. The only 
men worth considering are Adolph Meyer, 
of 13, Great George Street, Westminster; 
Louis La Rothifere, of Campden Mansions, 
Notting Hill; and Hugo Oberstein, 13, 
Caulfield Gardens, Kensington. The latter 
was known to be in town on Monday, and is 
now reported as having left. Glad to hear 
you have seen some light The Cabinet 
awaits your final report with the utmost 
anxiety. Urgent representations have arrived 
from the very highest quarter. The whole 
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force of the State is at your back if you 
should need it.— Mycroft.” 

“ I’m afraid,” said Holmes, smiling, “ that 
all the Queen’s horses and all the Queen’s men 
cannot avail in this matter.” He had spread 
out his big map of London, and leaned 
eagerly over it. “ Well, well,” said he, presently, 
with an exclamation of satisfaction, “things are 
turning a little in our direction at last. Why, 
Watson, I do honestly believe that we are 
going to pull it off after all.” He slapped 
me on the shoulder with a sudden burst of 
hilarity. “ I am going out now. It is only 
a reconnaissance. I will do nothing serious 
without my trusted comrade and biographer 
at my elbow. Do you stay here, and the 
odds are that you will see me again in an 
hour or two. If time hangs heavy get fools¬ 
cap and a pen, and begin' your narrative of 
how we saved the State.” 

I felt some reflection of his elation in my 
own mind, for I knew well that he would 
not depart so far from his usual austerity of 
demeanour unless there was good cause for 
exultation. All the long November evening 
I waited, filled with impatience for his return. 
At last, shortly after nine o’clock there arrived 
a messenger with a note:— 

“ Am dining at Goldini’s Restaurant, 
Gloucester Road, Kensington. Please come 
at once and join me there. Bring with you 
a jemmy, a dark lantern, a chisel, and a 
revolver.—S. H.” 

It was a nice equipment for a respectable 
citizen to carry through the dim, fog-draped 
streets. I stowed them all discreetly away in 
my overcoat, and drove straight to the address 
given. There sat my friend at a little round 
table near the door of the garish Italian 
restaurant. 

“ Have you had something to eat ? Then 
join me in a coffee and cura^oa. Try one 
of the proprietor’s cigars. They are less 
poisonous than one would expect. Have 
you the tools ? ” 

“They are here, in my overcoat.” 

“ Excellent. Let me give you a short 
sketch of what I have done, with some 
indication of what we are about to do. Now 
it must be evident to you, Watson, that this 
young man’s body was placed on the roof of 
the train. That was clear from the instant 
that I determined the fact that it was from 
the roof and not from a carriage that he had 
fallen.” 

“ Could it not have been dropped from a 
bridge ? ” 

“ I should say it was impossible. If you 
examine the roofs you will find tjiat they are 
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slightly rounded, and there is no railing 
round them. Therefore, we can say for 
certain that young Cadogan West was placed 
on it.” 

“ How could he be placed there ? ” 

“ That was the question which we had to 
answer. There is only one possible way. You 
are aware that the Underground runs clear 
of tunnels at some points in the West-end. 
I had a vague memory that as I have 
travelled by it I have occasionally seen 
windows just above my head. Now, suppose 
that a train halted under such a window, 
would there be any difficulty in laying a body 
upon the roof ? ” 

“ It seems most improbable.” 

“We must fall back upon the old axiom 
that when all other contingencies fail, what¬ 
ever remains, however improbable, must be 
the truth. Here all other contingencies have 
failed. When I found that the leading inter¬ 
national agent, who had just left London, 
lived in a row of houses which abutted upon 
the Underground, I was so pleased that you 
were a little astonished at my sudden frivolity.” 

“ Oh, that was it, was it ? ” 

“Yes, that was it. Mr. Hugo Oberstein, 
of 13, Caulfield Gardens, had become my ob¬ 
jective. I began my operations at Glouces¬ 
ter Road Station, where a very helpful 
official walked with me along the track, and 
allowed me to satisfy myself not only that the 
back-stair windows of Caulfield Gardens open 
on the line, but the even more essential fact 
that, owing to the intersection of one of the 
larger railways, the Underground trains are 
frequently held motionless for some minutes 
at that very spot.” 

“Splendid, Holmes 1 You have got it!” 

“So far—so far, Watson. We advance, 
but the goal is afar. Well, having seen the 
back of Caulfield Gardens, I visited the 
front and satisfied myself that the bird was 
indeed flown. It is a considerable house, 
unfurnished, so far as I could judge, in the 
upper rooms. Oberstein lived there with 
a single valet, who was probably a con¬ 
federate entirely in his confidence. We 
must bear in mind that Oberstein has gone 
to the Continent to dispose of his booty, 
but not with any idea of flight; for he had 
no reason to fear a warrant, and the idea of 
an amateur domiciliary visit would certainly 
never occur to him. Yet that is precisely 
what we are about to make.” 

“ Could we not get a warrant and legalize 
it?” 

“Hardly on the evidence.” 

“ What cap we hope to do ? ” 
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“We cannot tell what correspondence may 
be there.” 

“ I don’t like it, Holmes.” 

“ My dear fellow, you shall keep watch in 
the street. I’ll do the criminal part. It’s 
not a time to stick at trifles. Think of 
Mycroft’s note, of the Admiralty, the Cabinet, 
the exalted person who waits for news. We 
are bound to go.” 

My answer was to rise from the table. 

“ You are right, Holmes. We are bound 
to go.” 

He sprang up and shook me by the hand. 

“ I knew you would not shrink at the last,” 
said he, and for a moment I saw something 
in his eyes which was nearer to tenderness 
than I had ever seen. The next instant he 
was his masterful, practical self once more. 

“ It is nearly half a mile, but there is no 
hurry. Let us walk,” said he. “ Don’t drop 
the instruments, I beg. Your arrest as a 
suspicious character would be a most unfor¬ 
tunate complication.” 

Caulfield Gardens was one of those lines 
of flat-faced, pillared, and porticoed houses 
which are so prominent a product of the 
middle Victorian epoch in the West-end of 
London. Next door there appeared to be a 
children’s party, for the merry buzz of young 
voices and the clatter of a piano resounded 
through the night. The fog still hung about 
and screened us with its friendly shade. 
Holmes had lit his lantern and flashed it 
upon the massive door. 

“This is a serious proposition,” said he. 
“ It is certainly bolted as well as locked. 
We would do better in the area. There is 
an excellent archway down yonder in case a 
too zealous policeman should intrude. Give 
me a hand, Watson, and I’ll do the same for 
you.” 

A minute later we were both in the area. 
Hardly had we reached the dark shadows 
before the step of the policeman was heard 
in the fog above. As its soft rhythm died 
away Holmes set to work upon the lower 
door. I saw him stoop and strain until with 
a sharp crash it flew open. We sprang 
through into the dark passage, closing the area 
door behind us. Holmes led the way up the 
curving, uncarpeted stair. His little fan of 
yellow light shone upon a low window. 

“ Here we are, Watson—this must be the 
one.” He threw it open, and as he did so 
there was a low, harsh murmur, growing 
steadily into a loud roar as a train dashed 
past us in the darkness. Holmes swept his 
light along the window-sill. It was thickly 

coated with soot from the passing engines, 
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but the black sur¬ 
face svas blurred 
and rubbed in 
places, 

“ You can see 
where they rested 
the body. Halloa, 

Watson! what is 
this? There can 
be no doubt that 
it is a blood 
mark.” He was 
pointing to faint 
disc ol o ra tions 
along the wood¬ 
work of the win¬ 
dow, ** Here it 
is on the stone 
of the stair also. 

The demonstra¬ 
tion is complete. 

Let us stay here 
until a train 
stops.” 

We had not 
long to wait The 
very next train 
roared from the 
tunnel as before* 
but slowed in the 
open, and then, 
with a creaking of 
brakes, pulled up 
immediately be¬ 
neath us. It was not four feet 
window-ledge to the roof of the 
Holmes softly closed the window. 

u So far we are justified,” said he, 
do you think of it, Watson ?” 

u A masterpiece. You have never risen to 
a greater height’ 1 

u I cannot agree with you there. From 
moment that 1 conceived the idea of 
body being upon the roof, which surely 
not a very abstruse one, all the rest 
If it were not for the 
involved the affair up to 
be insignificant. Our diffi- 
before us. But perhaps 


HALLOA, WATSON ! WHAT li THIS?'" 


from the 
Carriages, 

What 


the 

the 

was 

was 


inevitable, 
grave interests 
this point would 
culties are still 
we may find something here which may 
help us.” 

We had ascended the kitchen stair and 
entered the suite of rooms upon the first 
floor. One was a dining-room, severely fur¬ 
nished and containing nothing of interest. 
A second was a bedroom, which also drew 
blank. The remaining room appeared more 
promising* and my companion settled down 
to a systematic examination. It was littered 


with books and papers, and was evidently 
used as a study. Swiftly and methodi¬ 
cally Holmes turned over the contents of 
drawer after drawer and cupboard after cup¬ 
board, but no gleam of success came to 
brighten his austere face. At the end of 
an hour he was no further than when he 
started, 

“ The cunning dog has covered his tracks,” 
said he. " He has left nothing to incriminate 
him. His dangerous correspondence has 
been destroyed or removed. This is our last 
chance.” 

It was a small tin cash-box which stood 
upon the writing-desk. Holmes prised it 
Open with his chisel. Several rolls of paper 
were within, covered with figures and calcu¬ 
lations, without any note to show to what 
they referred. The recurring words, iL Water 
pressure ** and “ Pressure to the square inch ” 
suggested some possible relation to a sub¬ 
marine. Holmes tossed them all impatiently 
aside. There only remained an envelope 
with some small newspaper slips inside it 

He shook them out on the table, and at once 
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I saw by his eager face that his hopes had 

Kppn MKPn 

“What’s this, Watson? Eh? What’s 
this ? Record of a series of messages in the 
advertisements of a paper. Daily Telegraph 
agony column by the print and paper. Right- 
hand top corner of a page. No dates—but 
messages arrange themselves. This must be 
the first:— 

“ ‘ Hoped to hear sooner. Terms agreed to. 
Write fully to address given on card.—Pierrot.’ 

“ Next comes : ‘ Too complex for descrip¬ 
tion. Must have full report. Stuff awaits 
you when goods delivered.—Pierrot.’ 

“ Then comes : ‘ Matter presses. Must 
withdraw offer unless contract completed. 
Make appointment by letter. Will confirm 
by advertisement.—Pierrot.’ 

“ Finally: * Monday night after nine. Two 
taps. Only ourselves. Do not be so sus¬ 
picious. Payment in hard cash when goods 
delivered.—Pierrot.’ 

“ A fairly complete record, Watson ! If we 
could only get at the man at the other end ! ” 
He sat lost in thought, tapping his fingers on 
the table. Finally he sprang to his feet. 

“ Well, perhaps it won’t be so difficult after 
all. There is nothing more to be done here, 
Watson. I think we might drive round 
to the offices of the Daily Telegraph , and so 
bring a good day’s work to a conclusion.” 

Mycroft Holmes and Lestrade had come 
round by appointment after breakfast next 
day, and Sherlock Holmes had recounted to 
them our proceedings of the day before. 
The professional shook his head over our 
confessed burglary. 

“ We can’t do these things in the force, 
Mr. Holmes,” said he. “ No wonder you 
get results that are beyond us. But some of 
these days you'll go too far, and you’ll find 
yourself and your friend in trouble.” 

“ For England, home, and beauty—eh, 
Watson? Martyrs on the altar of our 
country. But what do you think of it, 
Mycroft?” 

“ Excellent, Sherlock ! Admirable 1 But 
what use will you make of it ? ” 

Holmes picked up the Daily Telegraph 
which lay upon the table. 

“ Have you seen Pierrot’s advertisement 
to-day ? ” 

“ What! Another one ? ” 

“ Yes, here it is: ‘ To-night. Same hour. 
Same place. Two taps. Most vitally impor¬ 
tant Your own safety at stake.—Pierrot.’ ” 

“By George!” cried Lestrade. “If he 
answers that we’ve got him ! ” 
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“ That was my idea when I put it in. I 
think if you could both make it convenient 
to come with us about eight o’clock to Caul¬ 
field Gardens we might possibly get a little 
nearer to a solution.” 

One of the most remarkable characteristics 
of Sherlock Holmes was his power of throw¬ 
ing his brain out of action and switching all 
his thoughts on to lighter things whenever 
he had convinced himself that he could no 
longer work to advantage. I remember that 
during the whole of that memorable day he 
lost himself in a monograph which he had 
undertaken upon the Polyphonic Motets of 
Lassus. For my own part I had none of 
this power of detachment, and the day, in 
consequence, appeared to be interminable. 
The great national importance of the issue, 
the suspense in high quarters, the direct 
nature of the experiment which we were 
trying, all combined to work upon my 
nerves. It was a relief to me when at last, 
after a light dinner, we set out upon our 
expedition. Lestrade and Mycroft met us 
by appointment at the outside of Gloucester 
Road Station. The area door of Oberstein’s 
house had been left open the night before, 
and it was necessary for me, as Mycroft 
Holmes absolutely and indignantly declined 
to climb the railings, to pass in and open the 
hall door. By nine o’clock we were all seated 
in the study, waiting patiently for our man. 

An hour passed and yet another. When 
eleven struck, the measured beat of the great 
church clock seemed to sound the dirge of 
our hopes. Lestrade and Mycroft were 
fidgeting in their seats and looking twice a 
minute at their watches. Holmes sat silent 
and composed, his eyelids half shut, but 
every sense on the alert. He raised his 
head with a sudden jerk. 

“ He is coming,” said he. 

There had been a furtive step past the 
door. Now it returned. We heard a 
shuffling sound outside, and then two sharp 
taps with the knocker. Holmes rose, 
motioning to us to remain seated. The 
gas in the hall was a mere point of light. He 
opened the outer door, and then as a dark 
figure slipped past him he closed and fastened 
it “This way!” we heard him say, and a 
moment later our man stood before us. 
Holmes had followed him closely, and as the 
man turned with a cry of surprise and alarm 
he caught him by the collar and threw him 
back into the room. Before our prisoner 
had recovered his balance the door was shut 
and Holmes standing with his back against 
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it. The man glared round him, staggered, 
and fell senseless upon the floor. With the 
shock, his broad brimmed hat flew from his 
head, his cravat slipped down from his lips, 
and there was the long light beard and the 
soft, handsome, delicate features of Colonel 
Valentine Walter. 

Holmes gave a whistle of surprise* 

“ You can write me down an ass this time, 
Watson," said he. 11 This was not the bird 
that I was looking for.” 

“ Who is he ? " asked Mycroft, eagerly. 
“The younger brother of the late Sir 
Janies Walter, the head of the Submarine 


Department, Yes, yes; I see the fall of the 
cards. He is coming to. I think that you 
had best leave his examination to me." 

We had carried the prostrate body to the 
sofa. Now our prisoner sat up, looked round 
him with a horror stricken face, and passed 
his hand over his forehead, like one who can¬ 
not believe his own senses* 

" What is this ? ” he asked, “ I came 
here to visit Mr* Oberstein*” 

" Everything is known. Colonel Walter,” 
said Holmes, "How an English gentleman 
could behave in such a manner is beyond 
my comprehension. But your whole corre- 
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spondence and relations with Oberstein are 
within our knowledge. So also are the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the death of 
young Cadogan West. Let me advise you 
to gain at least the small credit for repentance 
and confession, since there are still some 
details which we can only learn from your 
lips.” 

The man groaned and sank his face in his 
hands. We waited, but he was silent. 

“ I can assure you,” said Holmes, “ that 
every essential is already known. We know 
that you were pressed for money; that you 
took an impress of the keys which your 
brother held; and that you entered into 
a correspondence with Oberstein, who 
answered your letters through the advertise¬ 
ment columns of the Daily Telegraph. We 
are aware that you went down to the office in 
the fog on Monday night, but that you were 
seen and followed by young Cadogan West, 
who had probably some previous reason to 
suspect you. He saw your theft, but could 
not give the alarm, as it was just possible that 
you were taking the papers to your brother'in 
London. Leaving all his private concerns, 
like the good citizen that he was, he followed 
you closely in the fog, and kept at your heels 
until you reached this very house. There he 
intervened, and then it was, Colonel Walter, 
that to treason you added the more terrible 
crime of murder.” 

“ I did not! I did not! Before God I 
swear that I did not!" cried our wretched 
prisoner. 

“Tell us, then, how Cadogan West met 
his end before you laid him upon the roof 
of a railway carriage.” 

“ I will. I swear to you that I will. I did 
the rest. I confess it. It was just as you 
say. A Stock Exchange debt had to be 
paid. I needed the money badly. Oberstein 
offered me five thousand. It was to save 
myself from ruin. But as to murder, I am 
as innocent as you.” 

“ What happened, then ? ” 

“ He had his suspicions before, and he 
followed me as you describe. I never knew 
it until I was at the very door. It was thick 
fog, and one could not see three yards. I 
had given two taps and Oberstein had come 
to the door. The young man rushed up and 
demanded to know what we were about to 
do with the papers. Oberstein had a short 
life-preserver. He always carried it with him. 
As West forced his way after us into the 
house Oberstein struck him on the head. 
The blow was a fatal one. He was dead 
within five minutes. There he lay in the 
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hall, and we were at our wits’ end what 
to do. Then Oberstein had this idea about 
the trains which halted under his back 
window. But first he examined the papers 
which I had brought. He said that three 
of them were essential, and that he must 
keep them. ‘ You cannot keep them,’ 
said I. ‘There will be a dreadful row at 
Woolwich if they are not returned.’ ‘ I 
must keep them,’ said he, ‘for they are so 
technical that it is impossible in the time to 
make copies.' * Then they must all go back 
together to-night,’ said I. He thought fora 
little, and then he cried out that he had it. 

‘ Three I will keep,’ said he. * The others 
we will stuff into the pocket of this young 
man. When he is found the whole business 
will assuredly be put to his account.’ I could 
see no other way out of it, so we did as he 
suggested. We waited half an hour at the 
window before a train stopped. It was so 
thick that nothing could be seen, and we 
had no difficulty in lowering West’s body on 
to the train. That was the end of the matter 
so far as I was concerned.” 

“ And your brother ? ’’ 

“ He said nothing, but he had caught me 
once with his keys, and I think that he 

suspected. I read in his eyes that he 

suspected. As you know, he never held up 

his head again.” 

There was silence in the room. It was 
broken by Mycroft Holmes. 

“ Can you not make reparation ? It would 
ease your conscience, and possibly your 
punishment." 

“ What reparation can I make ? *’ 

“ Where is Oberstein with the papers ? ” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ Did he give yop no address ? ” 

“ He said that letters to the Hotel du 
Louvre, Paris, would eventually reach him.” 

“ Then reparation is still within your 
power,” said Sherlock Holmes. 

“ I will do anything I can. I owe this 
fellow no particular good-will. He has been 
my ruin and my downfall.” 

“ Here are paper and pen. Sit at this desk 
and write to my dictation. Direct the 
envelope to the address given. That is right. 
Now the letter: ‘ Dear Sir,—With regard to 
our transaction, you will no doubt have 
observed by now that one essential detail is 
missing. I have a tracing which will make 
it complete. This has involved me in extra 
trouble, however, and I must ask you for a 
further advance of five hundred pounds. I 
will not trust it to the post, nor will I take 
anything but gold or notes. I would come to 
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you abroad, but it would 
excite remark if I left 
the country at present. 

Therefore I shall expect 
to meet you in the smok 
mg room of the Charing 
Cross Hotel at noon on 
Saturday. Remem ber 
that only English notes 
or gold will be taken/ 

'I’hat will do very well. 

I shall he very much sur¬ 
prised if it does not fetch 
our man/* 

And it did ! It is a 
matter of history — that 
secret history of a nation 
which is often so much 
more intimate and inter¬ 
esting than its public 
chronicles — that Gber- 
stein, eager to 
complete the 
coup of his life¬ 
time, came to 
the lure and was 
safely enguIfed 
for fifteen years 
in a British 
prison. In his 
trunk were found 
t he invaluable 
Bruce - Partington 
plans, which he 
had put up for 
auction in all the 
naval centres of 
Europe. 

Colonel Walter 
died in prison 
towards the end 
of the second year 
of his sentence. 

As to Holmes, 
he returned re¬ 
freshed to his 
monograph upon 
the Polyphonic Motels of Lassus, which has 
since been printed lor private circulation, and 
is said by experts to be the last word upon 
the subject* Some weeks afterwards I learned 
incidentally that my friend spent a day at 
Windsor, whence he returned with a remark¬ 
ably fine emerald tie-pin* When I asked him 
if he had bought it, he answered that it was a 


present from a certain gracious lady in whose 
interests he had once been fortunate enough 
to carry out a small commission* He said 
no more ; but I fancy that I could guess at 
that lady's august name, and I have little 
doubt that the emerald pin will for ever 
recall to my friend's memory the adventure 
of the Bruce-Partington plans* 
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By ADELINA PATTI (Baroness Cederstrom). 

In this article, written expressly for "The Strand Magazine/* he greatest singer of this or any other age 
furnishes the world with a few charming fragments of that autobiography which has been awaited with eager and 
universal interest for so long* Although born in 1843, the Baroness Cederstrom only retired fr m her profession 
two years ago, having amassed a great fortune by her art. She has dwelt for many years at her princely castle 
and estate of Craig y Nos, in Wales, Her wonderful voice is still occasionally heard in the cau^e of charity* 
Only East month the Baroness sang at Father Bernard Vaughan's concert at Albert Hall, London. 

Supposing I thought that the prevailing 
fault in musical criticism in the present day 
is ignorance -that most of the critics cannot 
discriminate a good singing style from a bad 
one, how could I tell Lhe world so? How 
could ! say that critics are influenced by 
what pleases them at the moment, perhaps by 
a good dinner or by pleasant surroundings ? 
It may be that they do not always slop to 
reflect that the style of singing they encourage 
may exert a very evil effect on young vocalists 
and establish generally a false standard of 
excellence; and, if so, how could I write and 
not speak of all this? Whenever I go to hear 
one ol lhe new school who is so full of 
acrobati and vocal lire works I really almost 
feel tempted to say to him or her, u My dear, 
you have beautiful furniture, you have pretty 
curtains at the windows, and charming 
pictures, hut, ma f&t\ you have no house to 
put them all in! TI One goes nowadays so often 


OR many years past my friends 
all over the world have been 
urging me to write my reminis¬ 
cences* In truih, to them it 
must seem a very simple thing 
to sit down at leisure with a 
pen in one’s hand and write of the people 
one has seen and known, and the experiences 
one has enjoyed* But to me it is not at 
all so simple* 1 fear I should not be 
content with a mere chronicle of what has 
happened lo me, and how kind the great 
musical public all over the world has been 
to me. That would not be enough ; I 
fear 1 should not stop there* I should want 
to express my opinions on art—the art 
that is as dear to me as life itself-—to reveal 
to the world what the experience of sixty 
years has taught me of the value of 
our modern musical culture, of critics and 
criticism, of this or that school of singing* 
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And then what would happen? Some of 
my friends would 1>C offended at my plain- 
speaking, and perhaps rebuke me for my 
temerity* And the critics—ah, what would 
1 e critics say ? 
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to the opera to be fed on sweets, sweets, 
sweets! How one longs for something more 
substantial, for, believe me, in music as in 
life man cannot live by sweets alone. 

I always u\}\ tt> ffljn young friends, not 
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In a cabinet in my boudoir my glance 
often rests on two beautiful miniatures of 
my parents in their youth. My mother 
was a well-known Roman singer, Cathe¬ 
rine Cbiesa, who, when she was but 
fifteen years of age, married her teacher, 
Signor Barili. Her second husband was 
Salvatore Patti, a member of an old 
family in Catania, Sicily* There is a 
commune called Patti to this day, which 
was formerly the seat of his family* He 
was not a professional singer, nor had 
any member of his family ever had any 
connection with the stage; but as the 
possessor of a beautiful voice he was 
drawn, like the great Mario, into a 
musical career. 

In *843, the year of my birth, my 
parents arrived in Madrid to sing in 
opera, and there on the 19th February 
I was born. Afterwards my parents 
returned to Italy for three years, and 
then, taking the younger members of 
their family with them, set sail for New 
York, where I remained until I was six¬ 
teen, There I went to school, and was 
also taught by my private teacher, who 


Can you shake ? Can you trill ? Can 
you imitate a lark or a mocking bird ? 
but—Can you sing a simple ballad in 
honest, straightforward fashion, such a 
ballad, for example, as u Home, Sweet 
Home"? That is the real test, A 
great many people think so much rests 
with the words, the sentiment of that 
song, no matter how it is sung* Of 
course, association counts for a great 
deal. But I shall never forget that at 
Buenos Ayres I sang w Home, Sweet 
Home” to an audience which did not 
understand a word of English, yet an 
audience with, as I was told afterwards, 
the tears running down their faces, and 
which demanded it again and again* 
But, there, you see now some of the 
difficulties I should have to surmount 
in writing my autobiography* As to 
the leading events of my career, I am 
sure my friends are not likely to let 
the world forget them, I see them in 
print so often ; and I myself am in as 
little danger, from the multitude of 
tangible souvenirs which greet my eyes 
on every hand at Craig y Nos, 
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always accompanied me on my tours. My 
earliest recollections are associated with the 
trials and triumphs of my parents on the stage. 

Once when I was only six years of age I 
remember decking myself out in one of my 
mother's stage dresses. I then ranged all 
my dolls on a row of chairs in front of me 
to represent an audience, and was dancing 
and singing and occa¬ 
sionally interjecting a 
u Brava, Adelina ! ” 
when lo, the door 
opened and my mother 
appeared. She was not 
alone; with her were 
two famous fellow- 
artistes, Somag and 
Aiboni. I can remem¬ 
ber A1 bom’s great sur¬ 
prise at my voice and 
her telling my mother 
that I would be a great 
singer some day, 

But that some day 
seemed so far distant 
that, child as I was, I 
resolved to take matters 
in my own hands and 
help my dear father and 
mother out of their diffi¬ 
culties. I can still see 
my father's troubled, 


tear dimmed face as he said to me: ** No, 
little one, what you ask is impossible.” 

Even when a* last he gave in and con¬ 
sented to my making a first appearance in 
public, a pnma donna of seven summers 
must have struck the habitues of Niblo’s 
Garden, New York, as an odd phenomenon. 
After I had sung in u Una Voce,” and while 
the people were clapping 
and waving their hand¬ 
kerchiefs, I remember 
my dear father catching 
me up in his arms and 
kissing me, and my 
mother petting me as 
if I had done something 
very wonderful indeed. 

My father was present 
at all my early successes, 
and it was a source of 
great pride and pleasure 
to me to know that I 
had done something to 
retrieve the fortunes of 
my family and to fulfil 
their expectations of me 
as a singer. 

In later years tny 
mother went to live in 
Rome, leaving my father 
and M. Strakosch to 
on my 
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European tours; but we enjoyed periodical 
reunions, usually at Paris, This picture 
before me is a memento of one of those 
family reunions. 

It is of my father in his old age, my sister, 
my brother, and my¬ 
self. I have also my 
mother's portrait, 
taken about the time 
of my first professional 
appearance in Ma¬ 
drid, my birthplace. 

At that time there 
was no railway going 
direct to the Spanish 
capital, but at Bay¬ 
onne we had to take 
a carriage over the 
Pyrenees. The agita¬ 
tion I felt over my 
debut in my native 
town may easily be 
imagined. For days 
before our arrival all 
the places at the 
opera-house had been 
bought up. But it 
turned out a great 
success—greater than 
I could have hoped 
for. Queen Isabella, 
who honoured my 
debut with her pre¬ 
sence, afterwards sent 
for me, together with 
my father, and we 
had a long informal 
chat, in the course of 
which she addressed 
me as her u dear 
countrywoman,” just 
as the Empress 
Eugenie had done 
when I first sang in 
Paris. 

It was at Madrid, 
at the close of a gala 
night, that, to my 
astonishment, two 
hundred beautiful 
canaries were, at a signal, released and 
fluttered towards me, Each was adorned 
with a coloured bow at its throat, and made 
a wondrously beautiful spectacle, I managed 
to capture two of these charming little song¬ 
sters and press them to my lips. This was 
not all of my triumph. The Duke of Alba 
presented nie from his box with a beautiful 
wreath, while the Countess Montijo, the 


Empress Eugenie’s mother, threw me an 
exquisite bouquet, and the members of the 
Jockey Club launched on the stage twelve 
laurek wreaths made of velvet and satin leaves 
with golden berries. So, you see, I had no 

reason to complain 
of my reception in 
Madrid. I have had, 
perhaps, more tumul 
tuous receptions else¬ 
where, but never, I 
think, any which 
touched me more. 
My dear father’s hap¬ 
piness was very great. 

On my benefit night 
the Queen gave me 
a splendid cameo 
brooch, surrounded 
by forty large pearls, 
and before my de¬ 
parture overwhelmed 
me with her praise 
of my singing. 

Later on I again 
saw Her Majesty, 
when travelling by 
train in Spain, on the 
occasion of the wheels 
of the compartment 
in which I was travei¬ 
ling taking fire, when 
she graciously asked 
me if I would trans¬ 
fer myself and belong¬ 
ings to her own pri¬ 
vate carriages on the 
train in which she 
was travelling in the 
same direction. 

I think my father 
would have enjoyed 
the cordial greetings 
his daughter received 
on her return to New 
York as well as the 
many tokens of my 
triumphs there and 
elsewhere in that 
New World associ¬ 
ated with my early youth. One of the tributes 
took the form of naming a gold mine after 
me, and the presentation to me of some 
of the first nuggets. But the time was at 
hand when I was to lose my father I was 
singing in the 4< Figlia del Reggimento " at 
Hamburg in the summer of 1869, when they 
brought me a message from Paris telling me 

ow - 
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whelmed with grief, for ! had lost not only 
a father, but a close and dear friend. 

I was in London with my husband, 
the Marquis de Caux, when the Franco- 
Prussian War broke out, but my sister 
Amalia and her husband were in Paris at 
that critical time, and naturally I became 
very anxious concerning their safety. Fancy 
my relief when I heard that their apartments 
had actually been visited by the soldiers, 
who, seeing my portrait on the walls, made 
inquiry, and, finding that the apartments 
belonged to me, departed peacefully. 

About this time my life was suddenly 
darkened by a despatch from Rome an¬ 
nouncing my mother's death. 

On my first appearance in Moscow an 
exciting event occurred. Just previous to 
going on to the platform I approached the 
cheval glass in iny dressing-room to arrange 
the blossoms in my hair, when the long 
muslin skirts I was wearing suddenly caught 
fire from a spirit-lamp. Fortunately, I had 
the presence of 
mind to keep per¬ 
fectly still whilst 
those in the room 
extinguished the 
flames with rugs and 
shawls. 

The danger was 
over and l naturally 
felt upset, but man¬ 
aged to make my 
appearance and sing 
my rok in the usual 
way. However, on 
returning to the 
dressing room the 
extra exc it erne nt 
was too much, and 
caused me to faint. 

The news of the 
mishap spread 
quickly, and the 
manager, with the 
artistes, came and 
eongrat u latcd me 
on my escape, and 
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there arose a contention for the pieces of 
muslin the fire had spared, which were carried 
off as trophies. 

As a farewell gift, after the concerts, the 
people of Moscow presented me with a 
richly-gilt silver tea-service. On my second 
visit to the city the Muscovites presented 
me with five diamond stars and two coffee 
cups and saucers of massive gold inlaid with 
precious stones. 

Another Moscow souvenir I cherish greatly 
is a gold wreath given to me by the Grand 
Duke Vladimir on the occasion of my singing 
in aid of the wounded Russian soldiers in 
the year 1904. 

Amongst other souvenirs from Russia 1 
have also a beautiful fan from the Emperor. 

In the course of my long career l have 
met nearly all the great figures in all depart 
ments of life—Kings, statesmen, soldiery 
authors—but it is of great composers and 
great singers that 1 cherish the dearest 
memories. I still keep the souvenirs given 

me by Rossini, 
Verdi, Gounod, 
^Ieyerbeer, !iiilow, 
and the rest, but 
Rossini was my 
earliest and dearest 
friend. I was not 
yet twenty, in 1863, 
when the maestro 
gave a great dinner¬ 
party in Paris to sig¬ 
nalize my departure 
for Vienna, at which 
many celebrated 
persons were pre¬ 
sent. On the right 
of the maestro sat 
** Pattina,’' as he in 
sisted on calling me 
from the very first 
day of our acquaint* 
ance, w T hile on my 
other hand sat a 
charming and witty 
man who, I could 
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ate nothing, but 
seemed in excellent 
spirits. This was the 
famous composer, 

Auber, whose custom, 

Rossini told me, it 
was to partake of food 
only once a clay, and 
that only by rule. 

1 low different was the 
case with poor, dear 
Rossini, who was a 
confirmed gourmet, 
preferring the Italian 
style of cooking, and 
always doing ample 
justice to our national 
macaroni! 

It was at Rossini's 
house that I met 
Meyerbeer, who used 
to call on me fre¬ 
quently, and if I hap- 
pened not to be at 
home he would sit down and wait for my return, 
amusing himself meanwhile by reading the 
newspapers. Afterwards I would find a heap 
of newspapers, the margins of which were 
covered with his written comments and notes. 
As for Rossini, when he called and found 
nobody in the drawing-room, he would 
announce himself in quite an original fashion 
by playing on the piano, with one finger, 
the old French air, ‘jai du tabac d;ms 
ma tabaticre,’ When my ear caught that 
I knew exactly who was in the drawing* 
room, and instantly went down to greet 


him. Once he brought 
me a precious gift It 
was a large parcel, 
and I was naturally 
very curious to know 
what was inside. He 
opened it himself and 
handed me the con¬ 
tents with great cere¬ 
mony — a piece of 
Parmesan cheese he 
had just received 
from Pesaro! 

Afterwards, when I 
first came to make my 
home in England, I 
took a charming little 
house in Clapham 
Park, and to this I 
gave the name of 
Rossini Villa, It 
quickly became the 
rendezvous of famous 
people in the world 
of music and literature. Here came the 
composer, Balfe, whose gaiety of spirits made 
him the life of the company; Mario and 
Grisi, and a host of others. 

I shall never forget the shock I suffered 
at Rossini’s death, nor the eagerness with 
which I desired to pay a last tribute of respect 
and gratitude to his memory, by singing at 
his funeral at the Eglise de Sainte Trinitd. 

A magnificent performance of his own 

“Stab&t Mater” had been arranged, and 
when Alboni and 1 sang the duet, “ Quid est 
homo,” I was told that loud sobs could be 
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heard vibrating 
throughout the 
church. I was 
as much moved 
as any. 

Among several 
gold wreaths I 
possess there is 
one to remind 
me of my Vienna 
dehut in 1863. It 
is also a memo¬ 
rial of my twen¬ 
tieth birthday* I 
took leave of 
Rossini and my 
Parisian friends 
and arrived in 
the Austrian 
capital for the 
first time, only 
to find that 
public curiosity 
was very keen 
concerning me, 
and that great 
things were ex¬ 
pected from the 
debutante of Lon* 
don and Paris* 

Naturally I was 
nervous, and as 
if my nervousness were not enough I caught a cold 
which kept me to my bed for three days. For a 
time 1 thought I should not be able to sing on the 
Opening night I had to face a phalanx of eminent 
critics, and I had heard that not all of the audience 
which packed the Karl Theater from floor to 
ceiling were disposed to be wholly friendly. 

Hut my alarms proved to be needless ; I even 
succeeded in the andante A non eredea/’ where 
the least hoarseness would be detected, as it must 
be sung all through mezza voce. 

I remember trembling a little when I got to the 
upper F—that is all. Then, as the roses came 
pelting over the footlights 11 util the stage was 
literally carpeted, to my surprise this massive wreath 
of gold was handed to me —for my birthday ! And 
all the time I had supposed the clay was a secret, 
and I was anxious to get back home to celebrate 
my birthday supper in the bosom of my family* 

I was asked lately if I remembered Hans von 


AUTOGHArHKD PORTRAIT OF YrKUl* 


Billow* I was stopping at War¬ 
saw, on my w ay from St* Peters 
burg to Vienna, arriving at the 
hotel at five o'clock in the 
morning* Sleep had just visited 
my eyelids when an overpower¬ 
ing noise emanated from the 
next room. -It was a piano being 
pounded in all keys by a hand 
of iron, first slowly, and then 
with furious rapidity* A good 
deal alarmed, I sprang out of 
bed and stared helplessly at the 
wall through which came 
sounds of the inferno* It was 
decided that an appeal ad 
misericordiam should be made to 
the mad virtuoso, and a message 
was accordingly conveyed from 



AUTOGRArHIiD i’OKTJi A IT OF WR+ GLADSTONE* 


“a sick lady who had only just arrived” 
begging for a respite until eight o'clock. 
Instantly the portentous sounds of earth¬ 
quake ceased, and we managed to 
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Once in the midst of one of his strenu¬ 
ous political campaigns he came to hear 
me at Edinburgh, and aiterwards ap¬ 
peared on the stage to thank me for the 
pleasure my singing had given him. He 
mentioned that he was greatly troubled 
with a cold, so I ventured to recom¬ 
mend some lozenges which I had found 
useful. That night I sent him a box 
of these lozenges, and got from the great 
statesman a delightful little note, which 
1 still treasure, in which he says: “I am 
afraid that the use of your lozenges will 
not make me your rival. 4 Voce quastanto 
d J ottant’ anni non si recupera/" He 
then went on to pay me the following 
great compliment: ‘‘It was a rare treat 
to hear from your Italian lips last night 
the songs of my own tongue, rendered 
with a delicacy of modulation and a 
fineness of utterance such as no native 
ever in my hearing has reached or even 
approached.” 

But if my head could be turned by 
compliments I fear it would have been 
turned long ago. Once a lady came 
especially from London to hear me sing 
in the oratorio, at the Birmingham 


51 U Pi H D KJHTHA1T OF THE QUEEN OF ITALY. 

snatch a brief slumber. The Marquis 
having sent in his card to the peace-dis¬ 
turber by way of acknowledgment, a few 
moments later a gentleman made his appear¬ 
ance to inquire after the state of his neigh¬ 
bour's health. He turned out to be Von 
Billow. “ I am sorry I disturbed you,” he 
said, calmly, “but it has been my custom 
for many years to run over my scales every 
morning from six to eight, even when I have 
performed at a concert the previous evening.” 

Gounod, of whom I have many pleasant 
recollections, once sent me an autographed 
photograph of himself after I had sung the 
part of Juliette in his opera, “ Romeo and 
Juliette,” inscribed, “To my charming and 
illustrious friend, Adelina Patti Nicolini, as 
a souvenir of her glorious incarnation of 
Juliette at the opera.—Ch. Gounod,” 

Of the great Englishmen I have met I 
vrns vastly impressed by Mr. Gladstone. 
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Musical Festival, for she doubted whether 
(i the little nightingale,” as I was called, could 
manage sacred music* 

After the performance this lady, herself a 
celebrated oratorio singer of world - wide 
renown, sent me a message, through 
M. Costa, expressing intense admiration of 
the masterly rendering of the oratorio. This 
dictum and praise 
coming from 
Jenny Lind her¬ 
self gave me, as 
you may suppose, 
the utmost plea¬ 
sure. 

Perhaps that 
which touched 
m e most was 
that which His 
Majesty King 
Edward, when 
Prince of Wales, 
paid me* It was 
at a dinner to the 
Duke of York 
and Princess 
May, just pre- 
vious to their 
marriage, the 
host being Mr* 

Alfred Roth¬ 
schild, one of my 
oldest friends. 

There were many 
Royalties and 
d i s t i nguished 
persons present, 
and I was chat¬ 
ting away gaily, 
when the Prince, 
to my surprise, 
proposed the 
health of his “old 
and valued friend, 

Mme, Patti.” He 
then went on to 
tell the company 
that he had first 
heard me in New York, as long ago as 1860, 
in “ Martha,” and ever since then his own 
attendance at what he called my “ victories 
in the realm of song” were his pleasantest 
memories. Another pleasant incident was in 
St. Petersburg, when, after having sung at the 
Court Concert, the grandmother of the pre¬ 
sent Czar brought down her grandchildren, 
including the Grand Dukes Sergius, Vladimir, 
and Paul, to kiss me, so that they might 
say in after life that they bad kissed 


u the famous Mme* Patti.” Now, wasrft that 
nice ? 

In London one year, when the season was 
unusually long, I welt remember an amusing 
incident connected with the then Prince of 
Wales, now King Edward VII. 

His Royal Highness having been persuaded 
that jealous feelings would be aroused in 

the breasts of 
riv al prime donne 
if they sang the 
wrangling trio 
from li II Matri- 
monio Segreto," 
thought of having 
a joke at their 
expense, and so 
caused Lucca, 
Nilsson, and my¬ 
self to receive an 
invitation to sing 
that piece* I, 

11 o we ve r, be! i eve d 
I could guess the 
Prince’s inten¬ 
tion, and arranged 
a counter - plot 
with my col¬ 
leagues w hie h 
succeeded per¬ 
fectly. 

At the matinee 
at Marlborough 
House we three 
con s p i r a tor s 
drawled out the 
trio with such 
mournful, stolid 
faces that the 
whole audience, 
with their humor¬ 
ous and Royal 
host at their 
head, stared 
dumbfounded at 
the automatic 
trio. 

On my return 
from Vienna to London I had the honour of 
a command to go to Windsor Castle, ami of 
singing for the first lime before Her Majesty 
the late Queen Victoria, who, since the death 
of her Royal consort, had not appeared at 
any public entertainment* Amongst the otliet 
items I sang 41 Home, Sweet Home," which 
delighted Her Majesty, and she presented 
me with a valuable brooch with my initials 
on it, and also another butterfly brooch in 
sapphires and diamonds. 

Original from 
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I could not enumerate all the Roval 
personages who have graciously honoured 
me with their friendship, but as for reigning 
Queens, I profoundly admire Queen Alexandra 
of my adopted country and Queen Elena of 
my Fatherland, whose portraits 
now before me recall so much 
charm and kindness. 

Amongst the gifts 1 am 
proudest of is 
ihe splendid 
casket con¬ 
taining the 
freedom of 
the city of 
Brecon. I 
love Wales 
and 1 love the 
Welsh people, 
and this is the 
tangible re¬ 
minder that 
this love I 
have borne 
them for so 
many years is 
returned. 

Some of my 
friends of a 
very practical 
turn of mind 
occasionally 

ask me what is the good of having the 
freedom of a city, and [ tell them it means 
that I pay nothing for anything in the good 
city of Brecon—that whenever I like I can 
become its honoured guest. My husband 
once suggested playfully that I should order 
all my dresses there instead of in Baris* 
But perhaps the corpora¬ 
tion of Brecon would 
object to this. 

Now that I have plenty 
of time for reflection I am 
intensely amused at the 
wonder of which I am the 
object. People wonder at 
what they are pleased to 
call my perpetual youth, 
and they wonder how 1 
manage to kill time here 
at my castle in far-off 
Wales, away from society 
and social excitements. 

Such shoals of letters I 




slave to 
thing; 


CASKET CONTAINING THE PRKEDOM Ot-’ THt CITY OF BRHCON* 


receive, begging me to tell them the secret 
of my voice, my complexion, my figure, my 
animal spirits* They pledge their word that, 
if I will only tell them all, it will lie held 
inviolable. As if there was any secret, 
unless temperance in all 
things is a secret ! I never 
strain my voice, I avoid 
all pastries and rich dishes, 
and I am a 
no 
I 

endeavour to 
cultivate con¬ 
tent As for 
my supposed 
idleness* I 
rarely know an 
idle moment 
I love to man¬ 
age my own 
house, to call 
u p o n m y 
neighbours, 
to entertain 
my friends— 
M* Jean de 
Reszke and 
his charming 
wife have just 
travelled all 
the way to 

visit me — to practise scales, and what is 
left over is devoted to reading and needle¬ 
work. I do not feel the latter is quite 
time thrown away, for one of my pieces 
of embroidery was recently exhibited in 
public and sold for the benefit of charity, 
and I have truly revelled in embroider- 

_ ing many of the chairs 

at Craig y Nos with my 
own hand* And 1 still 
continue to sing occasion¬ 
ally fur charity. 

One word more* Do not 
think I take the kindness 
of the world and the many 
honours I have received as 
paid simply to myself* I 
know it is only a tribute to 
the gilt God has given me, 
and that in taking care 
of myself I have only 
cherished that which He 
has placed in my keeping. 


MAUAME ADELINA PATTl AT TI|E 
PKKSHNT DAY. 
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a manuscript upon the floor, and occasionally 
Mivart muttered “Tosh!” as he did the same, 

“ I'm getting desperate,” said Mivart, 
through the open door. 

44 1 am desperate now,” retorted Pegram. 

“There's no spelling in half my lot,” said 
Mivart. 

“There's nothing but spelling in mine,” 
said Pegram. “Are all the lively writers 
paralyzed, or have they retired on their ill- 
gotten gains? All I want is a yam with 
some go in it, some characters remotely 
human, and writing which suggests that the 
author lias at least once in his life seen a real 
man of letters,” 

“You want a precious lot/ 1 grumbled 
Mivart. “ You’ll never get the three at once/ 

“ I must/' said Pegram, “and I will/' 

“ 1 wish I could write/ 1 murmured Mivart, 
as he slung another story on his pile. 

“ I wish to heavens you could,” said 
Pegram, bitterly, perhaps too bitterly, for 
Mivart retorted 

“ Well, you can’t, either.” 

“I can,” said Pegram, as he lighted a 
cigarette. “ Pm sure I can. But I've had 
no experience. Never had an adventure in 
my life ! For two pins Pd sling the Piccadilly 
and go to Texas. But don't talk. I’ve got 
ten more ditches to wade through.” 

“ I’ve got twenty,” said Mivart; “and I'll 
bet my boots there's nothing but ditch water 
in the lot.” 

Original from 
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only I d had an adventure 
d my own, I d write it,” said 
he editor of the Piccadilly 
tMagazine^ gl < io n i il y. 

“ Well, it couldn’t be 
worse than these,” replied 
Mivart, the assistant editor, meaning to be 
polite* But Pegram, his chief, snorted and 
went on with his loathsome work. 

They were late in the office, and besides 
themselves there was no one in the building 
but O 1 Flanagan, the porter, and his wife. 
Outside the rain pattered and the rising wind 
howled almost as lugubriously as the Picca-* 
diliys office 1‘om, who courted upon the leads 
the official c.it of the Cambrian, The 
atmosphere inside was thick, and not the less 
so because Pegram, who rarely used unortho¬ 
dox language till making-up day, was hunting 
through a pile of stories, sent to him by an 
agent, for one good enough to make a feature 
of in the Summer Number. Mivart, seated 
in the next room, was engaged on a batch 
contributed singly by such as may come from 
Peck ham but will never reach Parnassus, and 
have not even readied so neir it as to inspire 
any agent with the hope of ten per cent. 
Sometimes Pegram said “ Pish ! ” as he threw 
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“ Well,” said Pegram, striking the desk 
with the palm of his hand, “ I'd give any¬ 
thing in reason, or out of reason, for a real 
good rattling adventure story with something, 
I don’t care what, that was fresh in it.” 

“ You would, would you ? ” said a loud 
voice behind him. “ Then why the dickens 
did you reject * How I Escaped from Han 
well ’ ? ” 

The door clicked as the stranger spoke, 
and Pegram, turning round in a marvellous 
hurry, saw a very tall, thin man lock the door 
and put the key in his pocket. 

“Who — why — what?” said the editor, 
fiercely, but before he could say anything 
else, and before Mivart understood what had 
happened, the intruder jumped at Pegram 
and fell with him across the desk. Forty 
manuscripts and typescripts fell upon the 
floor, the inkpot followed them, and Pegram 
with his new acquaintance did the same. 
For the desk promptly went to pieces, and 
Pegram found himself almost in the fireplace, 
with the long man grabbing his throat. 

“ I’ll teach you to reject a story like that,” 
said the stranger, in a horrid scream. 

“ Help, Mivart, help ! ” roared Pegram, 
while he could still speak; and Mivart, 
coming to his senses, ran in armed with a 
ruler. 

“ I’ll kill the pair of you,” said the 
stranger. He gave Pegram’s throat a very 
disagreeable squeeze, bounded to his feet, 
grabbed Mivart by the collar, and hurled him 
across the editor. He seemed as strong as 
the most disagreeable novel of the year, and 
few things were stronger than that. His eyes 
bolted from his head, and were most un¬ 
pleasant to see within six inches of one’s 
own, as Pegram felt. For some thirty 
seconds after Mivart landed across his chief 
and the stranger fell upon the pair of them, 
there was a remarkable blind skirmish. No 
one could see anything, on account of the 
ancient dust which filled the whole room. 
Not even a mathematician and bacteri¬ 
ologist rolled together could have estimated 
the pathogenic germs to the cubic centimetre 
of space, but the meanest intelligence among 
the unlearned would have come to the con¬ 
clusion that there was trouble of an unusual 
nature in the office. For Mivart was not 
weak, and Pegram, having recovered from 
his surprise and filled his lungs, was really 
very strong. The two editors got to their 
feet, grabbed each other and the intruder, 
and waltzed without music, but to the 
accompaniment of highly unpoetic words, 
three times round the room. Another desk 


was smashed, a large table, loaded with 
papers, which was weak on its legs, gave way 
with a bang; someone put his elbow through 
a window, and someone else knocked away 
the supports of some pigeon-holes. Mivart 
got a severe blow in the eye, which made 
him very angry, and he hit out blindly— 
which was natural, as he could not see— 
and nearly knocked Pegram over. Pegram, 
who was very cross by now, though he 
had remarkable self-control when dealing 
with printers and even with poets, let go and 
banged Mivart’s head against the head of the 
writer of “ How I Escaped from Hanwell.” 
Then, as luck and the dust would have it, 
the new writer struck Mivart just as Mivart 
struck Pegram, which was exactly at the same 
moment that Pegram got in a real beauty 
on the new contributor. The result of this 
wa$ that they .all landed in different parts of 
the room, Mivart being close to the bell. 
Though he had not kept his legs he still kept 
his head, and rang the bell, hoping to bring 
up O’Flanagan, who had a reputation as a 
fighter of which Mrs. O’Flanagan was very 
proud, seeing that it helped her to speak the 
truth to her neighbours. But the interval 
for refreshment was short. It seemed as if 
nothing could destroy the new man's energy. 
Though his head had gone through a cup¬ 
board, he rose with a yell and unabated 
ardour as O’Flanagan came bounding upstairs. 
It was not so much the bell as a piece of 
window-glass which had fallen on him while 
he held up the outside wall that brought him 
so quickly. 

“ Phwat is ut ? ’’ roared O Flanagan, when 
he found the door locked. “Oh, phwat is 
ut?” 

“ Burst the door in ! ” shrieked Mivart, as 
he hurled the inkpot at the advancing foe. 
“ There's a madman here ! ’ 

Mivart thought later that this was no in¬ 
ducement for an ordinary man to interfere 
in the proceedings, but then O Flanagan was 
Irish. He hurled himself against the door 
just as the inkpot, having missed its mark, 
went through the window, while Mivart 
dodged a blow from a table-leg with which 
the madman was armed Pegram, now 
remembering that in his unadventurous life 
he had yet essayed the adventures of foot 
ball, tackled the man low down, and they all 
went over with a crash that loosened the 
plaster of the room beneath, just as O’Flan¬ 
agan, in his second attempt, came through 
the door like a mad bull through agate. He 
was met by the unexhausted and inexhaustible 
stranger, who wdsl once more on his feet, and, 
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having been caught by his extended wrist 
and the slack of his jacket, went with a crash 
on the top of Mivart and the editor. The 
interloper calmed down when he had done 
this, and, walking to the door, stood there. 
He spoke, and they listened to the following 
remarkable pronouncement. 

“ One I despise,” said he, “ two I can 
manage easily, but three might not unreason¬ 
ably be too many. Nevertheless, do not think 
you have done with me. I shall pursue 
you to the death, for I am a mad hatter.” 

With which dark saying he turned, leapt 
for the staircase, and clattered downstairs. 
They heard him slam the street door with a 
crash that shook the whole building. 

“ Phwat wuz the raison of this riot, sorr? ” 
asked O’Flanagan from his position on the 
floor. 

“ I don’t quite know,” replied Pegram, 
somewhat weakly, for he had not yet recovered 
from his last contact with the wall. He, too, 
still sat where he had been hurled. 

“ I say—what ? ” remarked Mivart. It was 
not an illuminating saying, yet the others 
found it adequate in a way. It emphasized, 
by its very flabbiness, the impossibility of 
clothing the situation in exact and wonderful 
words. 

“ I should think the man was mad,” said 
Pegram, solemnly. 

“ He seemed so to me, sorr,” said 
O’Flanagan, rubbing his head. 

“ For the matter of that, he said he was,” 
urged Mivart, “so we have it on good 
authority.” 

“ Did you by any chanst do anything to 
him, sorr ? ” asked O’Flanagan. 

“ I rejected something he wrote, or, at 
least, he said so,” replied Pegram. 

“Thank hivin they’re not all like that,” 
cried O’Flanagan, fervently. “ A fight’s a 
fight, and I don’t object to ut, and a riot is a 
riot—well in ut’s place, which is me native 
counthry—but a row wid a lunattic isn’t to 
me taste. I’ve seen many o’ the great 
rejected since Oi tuk me presint job, but 
among thim all not one the likes o’ him. 
Some o’ thim that calls and goes away with a 
roll in their pockuts looks sad, and some as 
if they wuz sorry for th' editor not knowin’ 
good stuff whin he saw ut—but to ut’ly wreck 
good old furniture like this and massacree us 
so shameful is past enjurance. What’s the 
polis doin’ ? ” 

No one volunteered to say; but they rose 
from the floor. 

“ I think we’ve done for to-night, 
O’Flanagan,” said Pegram, soberly. 


“By the looks o’ this room me and my 
missis haven’t barely begun,” said O’Flanagan. 

“ I shall go home,” added Pegram. “ I 
seem to want a rest. Mivart, you might look 
in at the police-station and tell them about 
this.” 

“ I will,” said Mivart. 

“ Say a man from Hanwell did it.” 

“ Was he from Hanwell really?” 

“ Oh, look at the room! ” said Pegram, 
wearily. “Good night.” 

“Th’editor seems shaken up a bit, sorr,” 
said O’Flanagan. 

“ Aren’t you ? ” asked Mivart. 

“ I’ve bin used to the likes of ut,” said 
O’Flanagan, cheerily; “ut reminded me of 
th’ ould counthry, and ut makes me deadly 
sick to be at a fair or a good lively 
wake ” 

Pegram on his way home went to the bar 
of the nearest hotel and took something to 
steady his nerves 

“ YVhat is it all about ? ” asked the bar¬ 
maid, who knew him. 

“About—oh, about a story,” said Pegram, 
rather dully. 

“ The first story ? ” asked the barmaid, who 
had some reputation for humour. 

“ I don’t understand,” replied Pegram. 

“Well, you look as if you had fallen out 
of the fourth storey at the least,” said the 
barmaid 

“ Good,” said the editor, seriously; “ but it 
was the twentieth, as a matter of fact. I’ll 
tell you about it to-morrow.” 

But to-morrow was yet to come. It was 
eleven when he reached his chambers in the 
Inn and the rain was still falling heavily, 
while it blew the best half of a whole gale. 
He climbed to the third floor, sat down, 
filled a pipe, and smoked till he came to 
himself. He felt his head and found some 
new developments there. 

“ It was a good fight,” he murmured. As 
an epicure of adventure stories he knew a 
good one when he came across it. “ A deuce 
of a time Mivart and I had. I never thought 
that an editor’s life could be so adventurous 
in England. I never had an adventure in 
my life till now. I’ll go to bed.” 

He stood up, knocked his pipe out, and 
looked about his room as if he had never 
seen it before. A real shake-up such as he 
had had sometimes affects a man so. His 
eyes fell upon an old Moorish knife given 
him years ago by a war correspondent, and 
he saw new things in it. It perhaps had had 
adventures— had drunk blood. He touched 

it and nodded thoughtfully. 
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“ I wish I’d had some real adventures,” he 
murmured. “ But they must be confoun¬ 
dedly fatiguing.” 

He shook his head and went into the other 
room, entirely forgetting to sport his oak. 
The rejected one from Hanwell had evi¬ 
dently disorganized him. Nevertheless he 
locked his bedroom door. 

“ I really want a rest,” said Pegram. “ I’m 
a little out of condition, evidently.” 

His one form of athletics was swimming, 
and he swam very well indeed. But lately 
he had done nothing but edit, which is not a 
sport, as some think, but very hard work. 

“It was pretty nigh a knock-out,” said 
Pegram, as he tumbled into bed. “ I want 
a rest.” 

He was not to get it. Just as he fell asleep 
he woke up, as O’Flanagan might hav§ said, 
and heard a noise which did not explain 
itself as any common noise of the night. At 
first he thought it was already morning, and 
that his laundress had come. But at that 
very moment the clock outside struck one. 

“ What was it ? ” said Pegram, raising him¬ 
self on his elbow. He heard steps in the 
other room, and jumped out of bed much 
quicker than he had got in. His first 
impulse was to open the door, but his nerves 
had been shaken up too much to allow him 
to do that. 

“ I’m—I’m scared,” said Pegram, angrily, 
for having had such little experience he could 
not distinguish between nervousness and 
natural cowardice. 

“ Who’s that ? ” he called out loudly. 

“ It’s I ! ” said someone. 

“ You ? ” 

“ The hatter! I’m on your track. I’ll 
teach you to reject work like mine with 
scorn. Wait till I’m ready, and I’ll cut your 
throat.” 

“ Cut what ? ” said Pegram, who did not 
hear the last words. 

“Your throat, and deep! In fact, I’ll cut 
your head off,” said the hatter. 

“ I shall call the police if you do not go 
away immediately,” said Pegram, with con¬ 
siderable firmness, considering the situation. 
No man can edit without firmness. It 
is impossible to publish everything one’s 
friends write. But editors are usually friend¬ 
less and sad and lonely. 

“Open your window and I’ll break the 
door in and cut your head off in the tenth 
of one tick of a chronometer,” said the 
hatter, spiritedly. 

“ Look here,” suggested Pegram, for he 
felt diplomacy might yet save him, “ what do 
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you say if I undertake to publish that little 
thing of yours ? ” 

“ Too late.” 

“ At five pounds a thousand, say ? ” 

“ Not for fifty.” 

“ Look here,” said Pegram, “ I’ll not 
only do that, but print an interview with you 
about hats and Hanwell. Have you any 
photographs of yourself in your youth ? ” 

“ Thanks. I don’t care about it. And I 
have no photographs. I prefer to cut your 
throat with this knife.” 

“ With what knife ? ” asked Pegram. 

“ One that hung on your wall. I’m now 
sharpening it on my boot,” replied the hatter. 
“ It appears to be of Oriental make.” 

Pegram, who by this had lighted the gas, 
looked about fora weapon, but the only thing 
available to meet the knife was his cracked 
water-jug. 

“ Not good enough for a madman,” he 
said. “ If I can’t escape I’m done for.” 

He turned to the window. It was a full 
forty feet drop to the pavement below, and it 
seemed that he had no time to knot his bed¬ 
clothes together and slip down that way. 
Then in his desperation he recalled the fact 
that as a boy he had once climbed along a 
stable at home by the roof-gutter. The one 
outside his window had only just been 
renewed. 

“ I might get upon the ledge of the window 
of the next room. It is my only chance,” 
said Pegram, dolorously. 

He heard the hatter laugh very unplea¬ 
santly in the sitting-room. 

“ I dare say you wonder why I laugh,” said 
the hatter. 

“ Oh, not at all," replied Pegram, fumbling 
delicately at the catch of his window. 

“ I thought I’d look about me to see if I 
could find anything which spoke well of 
your character,” said the hatter, “ but all I’ve 
come on is a bundle of slips saying that ' The 
Editor regrets he is unable to make use of the 
enclosed contribution.’ You’ll send no more 
of them.” 

Pegram undid the catch and put up the 
window as softly as possible. But his rooms 
were ramshackle and his window was 
assuredly an ancient light. It creaked sadly, 
and as he got out he heard the hatter swear 
and throw his weight against the bedroom 
door. Crazy as it was, it was not so crazy as 
the hatter, and held for a moment. At his 
second attempt it gave way at the hasp and 
hinges and the intruder fell headlong into 
the room. Pegram felt he was being hurried, 

but there was no help for it, and he laid hold 
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” THE HATTER THRUST H IS HEAD OUT/' 


of the gutter, hoping fervently that the 
plumbers, masters and men, had done honest 
work. He put his weight on it, and was 
nearly three yards from the window when 
the hatter thrust his head out, 

“ All right,” said the hatter, coolly. “That, 
1 may remark, is one of the ways I escaped 
from Han well, You do not thus escape 
me/' 

It was evident to Pegram that he had 
possibly misjudged this man's work* The 
hatter had literary talent. No man who uses 
“thus" is without it. He got out on the 
window-ledge* Dark as it was, Pegram saw 
he had the knife in his hand, and more than 
ever regretted he had not accepted the 
u Escape from Han well” The hatter, before 
he grasped the gutter, put the back of the knife 
between his teeth. Then he laid hold of the 
guttering. It creaked horribly, and Pegram 
wished that that part of the w F ork had been 


done by a 

dishonest 
plumber But 
though it 
creaked it 
held, for Peg’ 
ram was yards 
ahead and on 

another sec- 
lion. Yet he 
was not so far 
ahead as to 
give him time 
to land on any 
other window- 
ledge belong* 
ing to the Inn. 
He wished he knew who occupied these 

rooms. Some of them might have a 

revolver, which would be most useful. He 
determined to buy one if he lived. And 
still he swung himself along the gutter. 
The eaves of the old Inn ended against 
a newer house adjoining and over - looking 
his court. From its appearance it was 
probably let as flats and offices. The 
nearest window to the gutter had flowers 
outside. A broad ledge ran below T it which 
Pegram thought he could get on if he had 
luck and if his strength lasted. He now 
wished he had been brought up as an 
acrobat. Some men are never satisfied- 

“If I can’t get on that ledge, I shall have 
to drop and chance it,” he said, in despera 
tion. There was no one passing below- for 
him to fall on. And the hatter came along 
easily. He mumbled through his teeth as 
he swung, 

“ I’ve got you,” said the hatter, almost 
cheerfully. Pegram said nothing. But the 
human mind works absurdly. He thought it 
ridiculous for the hatter to be bareheaded. 
No doubt it was ridiculous. But it would 
have been equally ridiculous to see him there 
in a high bat 

Pegram came to the end of the gutter. 
There was no pipe by which a descent could 
be made, and the ledge he arrived at was 
about two feet from the level of the eaves of 
the Inn, and, of course, at a right angle* It 
was six or eight inches broad. Letting go 
the gutter with his left hand, he laid that 
hand on the ledge and by a tremendous 
effort did a feat something like the muscle^ 
breaking exercise known in gymnasiums as 
“the upstart,” while his right hand was still 
on the gutter. He lifted himself, stretched 
his left foot out, got it on the ledge, and the 
next minutp: he stood there trembling, and 
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laid hold of the window-ledge which the flower¬ 
pots adorned, He wondered who was in the 
room to which the flowers belonged, and could 
not help feeling that anyone there was likely to 
be surprised in much less than half a minute. 

** Fm after you,” said the hatter, and 
Pegram leapt upon the window-ledge. One 
flower pot went down into the court with a 
fearful crash, but Pegram seized another and 
burst in the window with it. The pot broke 
when the window did, and he hurled the 
shard at the hatter, but missed him* He 
put his hand inside the window, undid the 
catch, heard a shrill scream from the room, 
threw up the window, and jumped inside, 
bringing down the blind and a dressing table 
as he did so, and just then an electric light 
was turned up* 


" A madman's after me ! ,J gasped Pegram. 
Though this was not a complete explanation, 
it suggested that immediate action was neces¬ 
sary, and, if anyone could be pleased in such 
circumstances, she should have been gratified 
to see him tackle the situation. He slammed 
the window down, latched it, looked round 
for a weapon, and once more found nothing 
but a full water jug* The hatter was now 
roaring on the ledge, and Pegram hurled the 
jug at him through the window. Want of 
practice with such projectiles made him miss 
his target, and the owner of the room, now 
out on the floor in her nightdress, saw one 
terrible hand come in armed with a knife, 
while the other fumbled with the catch* 
There was no time to lose, and Pegram did 
not lose any. 



" 1 WHAT DO YOU WANT ¥ P BCkHaMRU THE PkKTTY GJKL." 


MBtf - 

1 - - * 


As he disentangled himself from the blind 
he saw a bedroom, and in the bed a very 
pretty girl, though just then he was neither 
beautiful himself nor a judge of beauty. 
Still, he had a quick mind* One must have, 
to edit properly. Some editors have slow 
minds, and their Christmas stories come out 
in the Summer Number. 

“Oh! Oh I What do you want?” 
screamed the pretty girl. 

Vol, xxjcvi.— 91. 


“Come on ! ’’ he said, desperately. Catch' 
ing hold of her round the waist, he dragged 
her to the door. There was a dressing-gown 
lying on a chair. He picked it up, threw it 
over her shoulders, and opened the door, 
taking the key as he did so. 

“Oh ! Oh ! ” said the young lady, as if in 
remonstrance. ( * My clothes, my clothes ! ” 

firmly but 
of me. I 


“ Not at all," said Pegram, 
hurriedly. “ He’ll kill you instead 
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apologize ; it’s all my fault. Come on ! Turn 
down the light! ” 

As the light went out the window opened 
and the hatter came in. The wrecked 
dressing-table delayed him for an instant, and 
Pegram was outside with his new acquain¬ 
tance before the hatter rose to his feet. 
Pegram tried to lock the door, but, of course, 
his luck being what it was that night, could 
not even find the keyhole. 

“ Come on ! Run ! ” said Pegram. And 
the girl ran, gasping. 

“ This is dreadful—dreadful! ” she cried. 

“ Isn’t it ? ” said Pegram. “ Isn’t it ? ” 

The stairs were in front of them, and they 
bolted down, almost falling as they ran. The 
hatter, after some difficulty, found the door 
and opened it. They heard him roaring and 
padding on the landing above. 

“ Can you open the front door ? ” asked 
Pegram. 

“Yes, but I shall faint,” said the lady, 
gasping. 

“ Don’t you dare faint,” said Pegram, 
fiercely. “ Here it is. Open it! ” 

The next moment they were in the street. 
The wind hurled and the rain was heavy, 
and not a single soul could be seen anywhere. 
The street went steeply to the Embankment 
and the river, and they turned that way. 
Once more the halter failed at the slammed 
front door, and gave them a few seconds of 
precious time. 

“ Run, run ! Buck up ! ” said Pegram. He 
quite forgot that he had been fatigued and 
required a rest. The hatter was a wonderful 
stimulant. A new hat has been known to 
renew a decayed character. 

“ Oh ! Why, why ? ” said Pegram’s new 
friend, vaguely. 

“ I’ll explain later. At least I hope to,” 
said Pegram. He put his arm under hers 
and almost lifted her off her feet. She found 
him comfortably strong and began to rely on 
him. By now, whether this was reality or a 
nightmare, she seemed to have been escaping 
madmen in the company of a handsome 
stranger for many hours. There are psycho¬ 
logic dream-illusions in waking. 

“ Here he comes,” said Pegram, hurriedly. 

“ What, oh, what, shall we do ? ” asked the 
girl, as her bare feet pattered on the wet 
pavement. 

“ I don’t know in the least,” returned 
Pegram. “ He’s a mad hatter.” 

She gave an hysterical little laugh, as they 
heard him yell behind them, at the enormous 
irrelevancy of Pegram’s information. 

“ A mad hatter ! ” 

v f o 


“ He chased me along the gutter. I’m 
sorry for you, but it couldn't be helped,” said 
Pegram, looking round. He saw the knife 
glitter in the light of a lamp, and increased 
his pace. They came to the broad Embank¬ 
ment, and saw nothing there but a distant 
cab’s disappearing red light and the few lights 
of the sleeping hotels. The storm, for it 
was a full gale by now, had driven even the 
loafers of the night into shelter. They ran 
across the road and came to the parapet 
above the river as the long hatter charged 
down the last twenty yards of the sloping 
street. 

“ He’ll kill us ! Save me ! ” shrieked 
Pegram’s new acquaintance, clasping him 
round the neck as if she loved him. 

“ Let go ! Can you swim ? ” roared 
Pegram. 

“ No, no ! I can’t! ” 

“ Thank Heaven, I can,” said Pegram. 
He was almost fond of her as he picked her 
up in his arms and fairly slung her over the 
parapet into the river. He felt wonderfully 
strong as he jumped in and took hold of her 
in the most approved manner. 

“ Keep still and keep your mouth shut,” 
said Pegram, as he swam into the strength of 
the early ebb. They saw the hatter come to 
the parapet, and heard him yell lamentably. 

“ I’ve done you,” said Pegram. But he 
had done no such thing. The hatter sprang 
upon the parapet, uttered another yell, which 
might have been heard at Westminster, and 
plunged in after them with a tremendous 
splash. 

“Oh, he can swim, too,” moaned the girl, 
woefully. 

“ Confound him, and he’s a hatter ! ” said 
Pegram, as bitterly as if no hatter ought to 
be able to swim. Then he added, “ But 
there are two boats hereabouts; we’ll get in 
one and keep him off and shout for help.” 

The hatter, with the knife in his teeth, 
came after them like a shark. He swam 
exceedingly well, though if Pegram had been 
unencumbered he could have swum rings 
round him. He came up with them fast, 
but just ahead of them Pegram saw the bows 
of two rowing boats, which he knew of old 
were usually moored .there. They swept 
down upon them. 

“ Hold my shoulders,” said Pegram, 
through his clenched teeth. 

He caught hold of the bow mooring-rope 
of the first boat, swung from that to the gun¬ 
wale, and went along it to the stem. 

“Lay hold of the boat,” he said, and 
climbed in over thla -stern, barking himself as 
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he did so. But he was in no mood to miss a 
little skin just then. In such a situation no 
one ever does. He bent down over the 
stern, got his hands under her arms, and 
drew her in. It is hardly necessary to say 
that by now she had lost the dressing-gown 
he put over her when they left her room. 
She tumbled on the wet bottom boards, gasp¬ 
ing, and he laid hold of the stem mooring- 


“ Edith Sinclair,” groaned the young 
woman. 

“Mine's Pegram. I’m awfully sorry, you 
know. But you understand how it was.” 

“Not—not quite,” said Miss Sinclair. 
“Why did he want to kill you?” 

“I rejected a story of his,” said Pegram, 
putting his back into his work and keeping 
well ahead of the pursuit. 



M * I LL HAVE YOU YET , 1 SAIU TfJE HATTER." 


rope. The hatter was within twenty yards of 
them when the rotten old rope parted under 
Pcgram's powerful hands. He stumbled 
forward, was glad to see a pair or sculls were 
in her, and laid hold of the bow-rope, which 
at first defied him. He remembered having 
heard or read something which appeared 
useful, so he tvested the rope against the lay 
till it opened and got one strand by itself. 
That parted easily, and the other two yielded 
at once, They were adrift. 

And so was the hatter. He got into the 
other boat w ith a leap like that of a fish, cut 
it adrift with his knife, and started after 
Pegram, 

“111 have you yet/'said the hatter, as he 
laid hold of the sculls, 

“ He can even row!” said Pegram, bitterly. 
“ Oh, he's a very useful hatter ! By the way, 
what's your name?” 


I£ A story ! I don't seem to understand ; at 
least, not quite/' said Miss Sinclair* 

** I’m an editor, you see.” 

“ Oh, do they always do like this when you 
reject them ? n 

*' Oh, no, not even often, I must say that 
for them,” replied Pegram. 11 But he says he’s 
a hatter from Han well. I’m sorry I came in 
as I did, Miss Sinclair, but you see I was in a 
difficulty,” 

“ I thought you wouldn't have come in 
like that unless you were,” said Miss Sinclair. 
“I must have surprised you ” 

“You did—rather,” said Miss Sinclair. 

41 And now you're wet" 

“ I'm afraid I am rather wet," said Miss 
Sinclair, apologetically* 

“ And cold ? " 

11 Yes, I am rather cold/ 1 she admitted. 
15 I lost the dressing gown.” 
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“ I see,” said Pegram; but he added 
hastily, for he was a man of delicacy, “ At 
least, I don’t see, but I understand.” 

And the hatter howled just as the gale did. 

“ Perhaps my teeth chatter as much from 
fright as from cold,” said Miss Sinclair. “ Is 
he catching us up?” 

“ I hope not,” said Pegram. “ He said 
he’d cut my head off, you know.” 

The tide ran fast, as fast as the events of 
that night, and the wind was very angry with 
everyone and everything. It whipped the 
river into foam and spurred Pegram and the 
hatter almost equally. Certainly the hatter 
was indomitable. “ He must have been 
wonderful at hats,” thought Pegram. 

“ But I wish I could run into or near a 
police-boat,” said Pegram. “I’m hardly 
keeping my distance.” 

They went under Blackfriars Bridge w.ith 
a swish and a swirl which made Edith Sin¬ 
clair’s heart come into her mouth. They 
missed an anchored barge by a hair’s breadth 
and she screamed a little. Then the railway 
bridge was over them like a thunder cloud. 
The thunder of a train deafened them. But 
the tide ran fast, and Pegram rowed like a 
hero, or a member of Leander, when they 
got into the open. Then suddenly they 
heard, mixed with the pursuing yells of the 
hatter, whose lungs seemed as strong as his 
arms, the sound of the engines of some 
steamboat. A black squall sang out again 
and blinded Pegram. He saw nothing for a 
minute. Then at last he did see that a fast 
little tug boat was overhauling them, one of 
the tiny bulldog tugs of London’s river. Its 
little red and green port and starboard eyes 
glared at him wickedly. Then he heard 
other yells than those of the hatter, and the 
next moment the tug was almost into them 
as the skipper roared, “ Stop her; go 
astern ! ” The way of the reckless tug was 
checked, and Pegram's boat swung alongside. 
He grabbed at a buoy-shaped fender hanging 
almost to the water. The rail of the tug was 
there hardly two feet six from the water’s 
edge, and as Pegram held on desperately 
M iss Sinclair lost her head and did what no 
one ought to do in any boat. But this time 
it fell out right, for she fell into the tug when 
she stood up, going right across the gunwale. 
One of the crew, a man with hands like clip¬ 
books, laid hold of Pegram by the arm and 
hauled him out of danger. The boat, which 
had had her side crushed in, promptly went 
astern and sank. 

“ Wot the blue blazes are you foolin’ about 
here at two in the mornin’ ? ” asked a very 


stout person who turned out to be the 
skipper. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, don’t pick up the 
hatter, and I’ll tell you all about it,” said 
Pegram, getting on his feet. 

“ The hatter—the hatter ! And who the 
blue blazes is the hatter?” the other 
demanded. “ Is he that bloke yonder in 
t’other boat yellin’ like an ’andled pig ? ” 

“That’s him,” said the editor, ungram¬ 
matically. Non semper arcum tendit Apollo, 
which can be translated : “ A wet editor in a 
tugboat may forget his office.” “ Don’t take 
him aboard, for Heaven’s sake. He wants 
to cut my throat.” 

“ Go ahead, Tom,” said the skipper. Then 
he turned again to Pegram. “ Now, young 
man in panjammers afloat wiv a young lady 
in a nightgown, what does that josser want 
to cut your throat for ? ” 

“Oh, it’s very complicated,” replied the 
shivering young man in pyjamas, “ but I 
rejected a story of his.” 

“ Rejected a story! Wodyer mean ? 
Wouldn't believe some whacker he told 
yer ? ” 


“ I’ll explain it later,” said Pegram. “ Let 
me see how Miss Sinclair is first.” 

“Aye, we’ll make ’er comfy. I’m glad 
she’s not a married woman you’re scootin’ 
off wiv. When a chap wiv a knife is after 
two that’s my first thought,” said the skipper. 
He turned to his other passenger. 

“ You’re wet, my dear ? ” 

“Very,” said Miss Sinclair, almost dryly. 

“ Come below, then. The cabin’s small 
but snug, and a bit ’ot and stuffy. But 
’otness and stuffiness ought to soot your 
complaint. This way, miss.” 

The lamp below was very dim. Indeed, it 
gave more smell than light. For this Miss 
Sinclair was grateful. Nevertheless the 
skipper spoke simply and to the point. 

“ Why ain’t you got more on ?"’ he asked. 

“I lost my dressing-gown when Mr. 
Pegram flung me in the river,” said 1 Miss 
Sinclair. 

“ Flung you in the river ? Blimy, wot 


for ? ” 


“ To save my life.” 

The skipper scratched his head. 

“ To save yer life ! ’Ere—I say—well, 
never mind now. You’re in need o’ clothes 
and there’s no ch’ice.” 

He raked in a locker and produced some 
pyjamas. 

“ Don’t wear ’em myself, but my mate 
does,” he said. To these gifts he added a 
heavy pair of trousers and a pilot-jacket. 
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“ Do your best as I’ve done mine,” he said 
kindly, as he turned to go on deck again, with 
another jacket for Pegram. As he put his 
head out, Bill, his mate, said hurriedly :— 

“ Simpson’s ketching of us up, Tom ! ’Ear 
’im’oiler?” 

They looked aft in the drift of wind and 
rain and saw close astern the lights of another 
tug. 

“ That ain’t ’is voice, not by a long chalk,” 
said Captain Tom. 

“ No, it’s the hatter—it’s the hatter—our 
madman ! ” cried Pegram. “ They must 
have picked him up. There he is—there 1 ” 

They saw a wild figure in the bows of the 
pursuing tug, and Pegram fancied he saw his 
own knife brandished. 

“ Will they catch us ? ” he asked, anxiously. 

“Well, they might,” owned the skipper. 
“Simpson’s tug is uncommon fast when ’is 
old engines steam well.” 

“Don’t let them—don’t!’’urged Pegram. 
“ Am I never to get rid of him ? ” 

“ Stop—stop ! ” roared the hatter in a lull of 
the gale. “ They’re two murderers and flung 
me in the river! ” 

“Says’e, you flung ’im in the river,” re¬ 
marked the skipper. 

Doesn’t it look likely that I and a young 
girl, dressed as we are, flung him in the 
river ? ” retorted Pegram, bitterly. 

“ The less said as to wot the pair of you ’ad 
on, the better,” said the skipper, “ but it’s all 
a mystery to me. Fire up, Bill! Jump Jones, 
and make ’er jump 1 I never did like to ’ave 
Simpson get a’ead o’ me. ’Ow’s the young 
lady, I wonder?” 

“ Yes, I wonder, too,” said Pegram, still 
with an anxious eye astern. 

“ ’Ow did you come in the river ? Are you 
old pals ? ” 

“Not at all. I never saw her before to-night.” 

“ Blimy ! Then where did you find her ? ” 

“In her.room. I broke in through the 
window with a flower pot,” said Pegram, 
distractedly. There are situations which 
distract the calmest intelligences, the greatest 
editors. 

“ Wiv a flower pot ! Oh, my sainted 
aunt! ” said the skipper. 

“ How he howls! ” said Pegram, referring 
to the hatter. 

“ Don’t he just! I fair admire that voice,” 
said the skipper. “ But why did you break 
in through the pore girl’s winder wiv a flower¬ 
pot ? ” 

“ He was after me, you see.” 

“ Not much I don’t,” said the curious, 
confused skipper. 


“ He chased me along the guttering of the 
roof, you see,” said Pegram. 

“ Don’t say I see ! Wot was you doin’ on 
a roof such a night ? It ain’t an ’abit of yours, 
is it?” 

“ I got out of my window,” said Pegram, 
crossly. “ I say, are they catching us ? ” 

“ They might, and again they mightn’t,” 
said the skipper, coolly. “ But why did you 
get out o’ your winder ? And what was ’e 
doin’ on the roof ? ” 

“ He was in my room, saying he’d cut my 
throat, so I got out,” replied Pegram, dancing 
to keep warm. 

“ Wot for did you ’ave a man like that in 
your room ? ” 

“ He broke in—burst my door open,” said 
Pegram, savagely. 

“And all about a story?” 

“ Yes,” said Pegram. 

“ Well, I never ’eard a more unlikely, 
’posterous yarn in all my born days,” said 
the skipper. 

“ But here we are ! ” retorted Pegram. 
“You can’t deny what you’ve seen ! ” 

“ True, true! That’s so, and I own it,” 
said the skipper. “ And there ’e is, ’owling 
’orrid ! I wonder wot tale ’e’s pitched to 
Simpson ? Is there anythin’ about flower¬ 
pots in it, I wonder ? ” 

“ Oh, never mind that now,” said Pegram. 
“ Where are we ? ” 

“ Don’t you know Lim’us Reach when you 
see it ? ” asked the skipper. 

“ Not in the least,” returned Pegram. 
“ Where are we going ? ” 

“To Greenwich, to pick up some barges, 
and so’s Simpson.” 

“ The deuce he is ! ” said Pegram. “ I say, 
if that chap catches us there’ll be bloodshed ” 

“ By the tremenjus ’owls of ’im the bloke 
does mean biz,” said the skipper. 

“ If he doesn’t kill me 1 shall kill him,” 
said Pegram, ferociously. “There must be 
an end to it, there must ! ” 

“ So there must,” said the skipper, thought¬ 
fully. “You take my advice and kill him. 
You ain’t got no weapon. Take this old 
shovel. I gives it you. As a shovel it’s no 
good, on account of the worn-out jags of it, 
but as a weapon it’s all right. I’ve seen 
uncommon good work done in a fight wiv a 
worse shovel than this.” 

“ Thanks very much,” said Pegram, grasp¬ 
ing his shovel firmly. 

“ I’ll put you and the pore gal ashore at 
Greenwich right at the hotel. You nips 
into a boat, and ’urries and knocks ’em up. 
They’ll be some surprised at your rig out, but 
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say Captain Tom Smith, of the Sunbeam tug, 
sent you. Everyone knows Tom Smith and, 
though I says it, likes ’im. But I believe 
we’re gainin’ on the ’owler ! I’ll 'ear wot 
Simpson ’as to say later. I wonder ’ow the 
lady is ? Pretty gal she is, too ! ” 

“ Is she ? Oh, yes; I believe I thought 
so when I saw her first,” said Pegram. 

“ You’ll ’ave to marry ’er now,” said the 
skipper, “ so it’s all to the good ’er bein’ 
’andsome ! ” 

“ Marry her ! ” said the astounded Pegram. 

“ I’m a father myself, and if any young 
man, I don’t care if ’e was a lord, threw one 
o’ my daughters in ’er nightgown into 
London River, I’d insist on ’is makin’ a 
square deal of it if I ’ad to negotiate the biz 
wiv a fire-bar,” said the skipper, sternly. 

“Would you now?” asked Pegram, who 
thought perhaps this was the proper view to 
take. 

“Plump and plain, I would,” said the 
skipper. “ If any gay young spark off of a 
roof bust into my gal’s winder wiv a flower¬ 
pot, dragged ’er into the street, and ’ove ’er 
into London River, ’e’d wed 'er or I’d ’ave the 
last lingerin’ drop of ’is blood.” 

“ Perhaps you’re right,” said Pegram, 
weakly. 

“ I know I’m right,” said the skipper, 
warmly. “ I’ll fix things up for you. We’ll 
be in Greenwich Reach, opposite the hotel, 
in two twos, and we’ll get a boat and put you 
ashore afore the ’owler can screech two ’owls. ” 

“ Thanks,” said Pegram, vaguely, for he 
hardly knew where he was or what he was. 
It seemed impossible that he should be the 
mere editor of a magazine. But he felt that 
he had now some insight into the nature and 
truth of romance. He cursed the writers of 
it fluently as he shivered on the classic deck 
of the heroic vessel, ennobled in a thousand 
tales, wherein he bore the heroine from 
danger. Meantime the skipper, who was also 
in his way a classic, bound in Bermondsey 
leather, went to pay his duty to the lady. 

“ Are you dressed, my dear ? ” he de¬ 
manded at the cabin door. 

“ As far as I can be,” said Miss Sinclair, 
sombrely. 

“ Then I’ll come in and let you know wot 
I’ve fixed up for you,” said the skipper. He 
found her in the pilot jacket. Under her 
nightdress she wore the mate’s pyjamas. 
They were at any rate dry. 

“ I’ve daughters of my own,” said the 
skipper, as he sat down and drew forth a 
pipe, which he filled from loose tobacco in 
his pocket. 
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“Have you? I’m—I'm so glad,” she 

murmured, thinking she was half an idiot. 

“ And I’ll be a father to you,” added the 
skipper. “ In fact, I’ve been one already.” 

“ Already ! ” cried Edith Sinclair. 

“ ’E’s agreed to marry you,” said the skipper, 
triumphantly. 

“To marry me!” echoed Edith; “to 
marry me! ” 

“ Aye, I insisted on it,” said the skipper, 
puffing at his pipe till an expert might have 
fancied it was filled with crude tar and New¬ 
castle coal. “ As I said, I’m a father myself, 
’ave two girls of your own age, my dear, and 
I allow no josser, whatever ’is weight, could 
'eave either of ’em into London River at mid¬ 
night or thereabouts, in their nightgown, and 
then back out of the affair, ’owever polite and 
apol’getic, to say nothin’ of bustin’ in their 
winders wiv flower-pots—the reason of which 
flower-pots I ain’t yet got the ’ang of—and 
’aulin’ of the pore gal out of bed. Oh, no, 
there’s nothin’ else for it, and the lad’s agree¬ 
able, I must say that. For e owned you was 
pretty, and so you are, uncommon pretty, 
and ’e said so wiv the shovel in ’is ’and ! ” 

“ The shovel ? ” asked Edith. “ The 
shovel ? ” 

“ I give it ’im in case, you see,” said the 
skipper. 

“ Yes, of course, in case-” said Edith. 

“ But, if you please, it is all so confusing.” 

She burst into tears. 

“ Ah! you allow it’s confusin’,” said the 
skipper, warmly; “but it ain’t ’alf so con¬ 
fusin’ for you as for me. You was in at the 
start, and I comes in at the tangle. ’Owever, 
he’s a bold young chap, specially since 1 
give ’im that jagged shovel, and I reckon ’e’ll 
fix the other bloke if they comes ’andy to each 
other. And ’e’s very henterprising, aint ’e ? ” 

“I—I think so,” said Edith ; “very. Oh, 
yes.” 

“ And so’s the other gay spark in the tug 
astern, wot belongs to Simpson, and ’e’s 
’ollerin’ blue murder now, wavin’ a knife,” 
said the skipper. 

“ Oh, dear, oh, dear,” cried Edith, clasping 
her hands; “you won’t let him kill Mr. 
Pegram, will you ? ” 

“ Wot—me ! After fixin’ up as ’e’s to 
marry you ! Not by a jugful of the best, my 
dear. I’ll put you two ashore at Greenwich, 
and you can go to the hotel while I tell 
Simpson to ’old the other gay Johnny,” said 
the skipper, rising from his seat. And just 
then the tug’s whistle said “ heot-toot-toot.” 
He jumped on deck and grabbed Pegram by 
the arm. 
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11 The lights bad below,” said he, “ and 
she’s not ezactly dressed to kill, but she’s a 
pretty piece, my lad ; I never saw a prettier. 
She’s agreeable to marry ; not to say hover- 
anxious, but, still, ready. So there you are.” 

“ Yes t there 1 am,” said Pegram* 

The skipper, leaving pleasure, turned to 
business, 

“ Stop ’er ! Now—go astern ■ ” he roared, 
as if the engineer was a mite off. “ T Ard-a- 
port, Bill ! Leggo the anchor! And ’ere 
we are ! n 

He jumped Eo where Pegram stood. 

“This is Greenwich^ my son. Where’s a 
boat ? Oh, there 
you are, Sam! 

Come alongside, 
quick, you drowned 
water-rat, Fve a 
job for you,” 

A prowling mid¬ 
night waterman, on 
the look-out for 
the quick or dead, 
came alongside the 
tug, 

11 Now, then, 
miss,” roared the 
skipper, and Edith 
ran up on deck. 

“ ’Ere you are, 
both of you! 

Tumble in — 
tumble in and get 
to the hotel. Don't 
forget you’ve my 
clothes on. This 
’ere tug’s the Sun¬ 
beam, and Pm Cap¬ 
tain Smith. ’Ave 
a *ot barf when 
you gets in, miss. 

Don’t forget I fixed 
you both up. Now, 
quick, quick ! ” 

Edith fell into 
the boat, and Peg¬ 
ram followed her 
just as Simpson’s 
tug rounded to 
against the half- 
ebh and let go her 
anchor. The hatter 
ran from the bows 
to the stern, while 
the others got out 
of the way alertly. 

He yelled most 
ferociously. 


" Don’t let him escape ! 11 he roared. " Fve 
got to cut his throat from ear to ear.” 

“Why don't you put the kibosh on that 
bloke, Simpson ?” asked the skipper of the 
Sunbeam. 

“Come aboard and do it yourself,” roared 
Simpson, angrily. “ He’s got a knife, and, 
moreover, 5 e allows they ’ove him in the 
river.” 

“ Well, if you're afraid, don’t let him ’ave 
a boat,” said Smith ; “give the gal a chance. 
Oh, hang it, he’s overboard ! ” 

For the hatter, seeing the boat making for 
the steps, sprang into the water and swam 
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with amazing energy after the boat, where 
Edith was weeping in Pegram’s arms. 

“ Don’t, don’t, my dear! ” said Pegram. 
He felt wonderfully soft towards her, but 
with his right hand he still grasped his trusty 
shovel. 

“ I—I can’t help it,” sobbed Edith. “ It’s 
all so sudden ! ” 

“What did the skipper say?” he asked. 
Then he cried out, “ Oh, here he comes 
after us! ” 

“ The skipper ? ” asked Edith, hopefully. 

“ No, no, the hatter,” said Pegram, fiercely. 
“ If he comes near I’ll knock his brains out.” 

Then he asked the waterman which was 
the hotel, and the man pointed it out with 
natural scorn. “ Wot sort of a bloke was it 
as didn’t know that ? ” he asked himself. 

“ ’Oo’s the bloke after hus ? ” he inquired, 
in his turn. 

“ He’s a madman,” said Pegram, and 
before any more questions could be asked 
they ran alongside the steps. Pegram 
grabbed hold of Edith and, without letting 
go his shovel, fairly lifted her from the boat 
and began to go up the steps. 

“ Where’s my fare ? ” yelled the waterman. 

“ Come to the hotel,” shouted Pegram. 

“ Stop him ! I’ll have his blood ! ” roared 
the hatter, as he scrambled out of the water 
with a yell that made the boatman’s blood 
run as cold as a January tide. 

When the hatter got to his feet, Pegram 
and Edith were at the top of the steps, and 
they fairly fell down those on the land side, 
sprawling on the pavement. Luckily for 
them, or for himself, as Pegram's blood was 
up, the madman slipped on the river steps 
and came a real cropper there. This gave 
Pegram and Edith time to spring to their 
feet, and Pegram, who had let go his wonder¬ 
ful shovel, got hold of it again. They saw 
the lights of the hotel on their left hand, and 
as it chanced they also saw a man, who 
turned out to be the landlord, letting himself 
in at the side door. Just as he got it open 
Pegram and Edith were upon him. Pegram 
fairly hurled him inside and, dragging Edith 
after him, slammed the door to and bolted 
it securely. 

“ W hat the deuce ? ” said the landlord, as 
he scrambled to his feet. 

“ No ; it’s a madman,” gasped Pegram. 

“ So I thought,” said the landlord, who was 
much upset. No one can help being so 
when he is knocked down. 

“ He’s outside—outside, I tell you ! ” said 
Pegram. It was not the truth, for at that 
instant the wood and glass of the door gave 


way with an awful crash and the hatter came 
through like a cannon-ball. He rolled over 
and over three times, still holding his knife. 
After the third roll, which coincided with 
Edith’s third scream, he sprang to his feet 
from the wreck of the hall - table and a 
case of stuffed parrots. “ Take that ! ” said 
Pegram. “That!” was a heavy and well- 
directed “ biff” with the shovel, which after 
all came in useful, for naturally Pegram was 
angry and excited, and did not care whether 
he killed anyone or not. The hatter said 
nothing, but went down and lay as quietly as 
if he were sleeping. Perhaps he needed rest 
and quiet. 

“ Where’s the telephone ? ” asked Pegram. 

“It’s there,” said the landlord. “Have 
anything you like —anything ! ” 

Pegram rang up Hanwell, and after a 
reasonable time (for a telephone) got it 
Edith and the landlord heard one side of the 
conversation. 

“Is that Hanwell? . . . Has anyone es¬ 
caped lately? . . . Yes, he says he’s a hatter. 

. . . He tried to murder me. I’m the 
editor of the Piccadilly Magazine. ... I’m 
at Greenwich, at the Ship. . . . Yes, please, 
as soon as you can. He’s insensible now. 

. . . I did it with a shovel. . . . Very well ; 
we’ll tie him up and get a doctor. . . . You’ll 
come as soon as you can ? Thanks.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned to 
the landlord. The whole of the hotel staff 
filled the stairs by now. 

“ Two rooms, please. If you’ve any hot 
water give this lady a bath.” 

“ Certainly,” said the landlord. “ Oh, yes, 
of course.” 

“ And help me to tie this chap,” said 
Pegram. 

“Glad to do it,” said the landlord ; “ but 
look at my door! ” 

“ Put it in the bill,” said Pegram, “ and 
send for a doctor.” 

By the time they had the hatter helpless 
he came to, and looked up so meekly that 
Edith was quite sorry for him. 

“ Didn’t I cut your throat from ear to 
ear ? ” he asked Pegram. 

“ No, I think not,” said Pegram. 

“ Have I done nothing, nothing at all, 
after all this ? ” asked the hatter, mournfully. 

“ You’ve done a good deal,” said Pegram, 
dryly. “ For one thing, you’ve given me a 
remarkable story, and you may have done 
more, much more.” 

He turned to Edith, who smiled and 
looked down. 

“ Good night*” she said, bashfully. 
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HE hearse and the mourning 
coach went out at a demure 
foot-pace ; they came back at 
a trot that was almost gay. It 
did not matter. The hearse 
was now only a smart empty 
showcase, bright with plate-glass and silvered 
fittings, and in the mourning coach the 
mother sat alone. 

This was the end. 

When she should be once more in the 
empty house she might cry, scream, laugh, go 
mad- Nothing would make any difference. 
There was no one to be awakened. There 
was no white presence that must be lapped 
in silence and horrible flowers. The cook 
and the maids had brought the flowers, Her 
gift to the dead had been the silence. 

1 hey were talking about her in the warm, 
pleasant kitchen, where the fire glowed redly 
and tea and toast scented the air. 

, “ Poor soul," said the cook, “ but she's 
borne up wonderful, I must say.” 

“ Heartless,” was the housemaid's epithet; 
and she added, “She might have cried a bit 
when they carried it out, if only for the look 
of the thing,” 

“ You don't understand,” said the cook, 
heavily, “ You’ll see, she’ll break down soon 
as ever she gets back from the burying. I 
shouldn’t wonder if she was to go right off 
of her head, or something,” 

“ Ain't she got never a friend to turn to, 
a time like this?” asked the cook's niece, 
who had dropped in to tea, 

“Not a single one, if you'll believe me. 
It's my belief she's done something she 
hadn't ought, and this is a judgment on her. 
Sin always comes home to roost,” So the 
parlourmaid. 

“You be quiet with your texts,” the cook 
admonished ; “if you come to texts, people 
that live in glass houses shouldn't quote 
Scripture. I know more about you than you 
think, my lady.” 

The parlourmaid flushed and scowled. 

“No, but,” said the niece, “hasn't she 
really got e'er a friend ? ” 
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11 Father dead,” said the cook. 11 Mother 
in India long of her other friends. Husband 
burnt to death under her very nose, as you 
might say, just before the baby came. Only 
married a year when he was taken. And 
now the baby. Cruel hard, I call it.” 

“ She tell you all that ? ” the parlourmaid 
sneered. 

** Not she ! Catch her telling us anything. 
She’s a good mistress, she is, and quite the 
lady. Keeps herself to herself.” 

“Then how , , . ?” 

“She's got a book,” said the cook, only 
very slightly embarrassed, “a die-airy, where 
you write down what happens every day. 
I jest happened to glance into it one day I 
was doing the dining-room grate—not know¬ 
ing what it was, d’you see?” 

“ She'll marry again all right,” said the 
niece. 

11 With that face ?” said the housemaid. 

The niece asked how she came to be like 
that, and the cook told her. 

“It was the fire, what her good gentleman 
lost his life in. She was near done for her¬ 
self, Wishes to God she had—in the book, 
I mean. Ah t she's had some trouble, she 
has,” The written record of another woman's 
agony was poignant even to remembrance, 
and the cook sniffed, “ Well, God help us 
all’s what I say. There she is. I'll make 
her a nice cup of tea,” 

But the woman who had lost everything 
left the tea on the table in the dining room, 
where the clock ticked, “Empty, empty, 
emp ty,” and wandered through the house. 
And still she kept silence. There was the 
room where the child had lived—its cot, its 
soft woolly toys, its little gowns. And 
the room where it had lain dead, among the 
flowers and the silence, and the scent of 
camphor and eau de Cologne. 

“ Nothing,” she said, “ nothing, nothing. 
I suppose," she said, dry-eyed and detached, 
“ I suppose I ought to cry. Or pray, 
perhaps ? ” She fell on her knees by the 
bed—it was an experiment. 

But no tears came and no prayers. Only 
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the insistent silence filled her ears and 
battered at her brain. 

u Oh 7 my baby, my baby ! !J she said, and a 
sob caught in her throat, But she did not 
cry* 

So then she got up from her knees like 
one with a purpose new-born, and went very 
quickly and quietly down the stairs and out 
at the front door. It slammed behind her. 

“There! If she hasn’t gone out! To 
make away with herself, I shouldn’t wonder,” 
said the housemaid, in pleasant excitement, 

“You ougbter let the police know,” said 
the niece, 

“You leave her be/ 1 said the cook. “I 
don't know as it wouldn't be the best thing 
for her, poor thing. What's she got to live 
for?” 


not be the house where the child had lived 
and died. 

She went up the steps, and as she went a 
hand touched her and someone spoke low in 
her ear 

44 Lady, lady, won’t you spare me a trifle? 
I ’aveirt tasted food since yesterday morn¬ 
ing —so ’elp me God, I haven't! M 

She turned- A woman stood beside her— 
very shabby, very pale, with a horrible 
flattened hat and dreadful clothes. In her 
arms, under a shawl thin as a nun’s veil, she 
held a baby, 

44 You're luckier than I am,” said the 
woman whose veil was on her face, and her 
eyes were greedy with the rounded outline 
under the shawl <( 1 haven’t got my purse- 
yes, here's a penny, loose in my pocket-” 



“I call that heathen, that’s what I call it,” 
said the parlourmaid; “it's wrong to make 
away with yourself* whatever goes wrong. 
It’s our duty to bear whatever's laid upon 
us.” 

44 Ah*” said the cook, “it’s easy enough to 
s you've never ’ad nothing to hear If she 
comes back I’ll make a excuse to go up and 
say a kind word. You see if 1 don't.” 

“ I do wonder where she's gone, though/ 1 
said the housemaid* 

“ It J ll be in all the papers if she does make 
away with herself," the parlourmaid pointed 
out. 

u If you ever get in the papers,” said the 
cook, H it won't be for anything so 'armless 
and innocent. So now you know. I’d give 
a crown to be sure that she ain’t come to 
no 'arm.” 

She had not come to any harm. Only 

after a blind treading of bleak pavements and 

streets where an unkind wind blew she had 

come lo wide steps and lamps, with a heavy 

swing door through 

which a priest had just 

passed. She was not a 

Catholic, not even 

a Christian. The early 

days of her life had been 

too sweet for her to need 

peace ; the later days too 

bitter for her to find it. 

But the gnawing chill of 

the December evening % 

drove her, without anv 
* , * 
conscious will of hers, 

towards the shaft of light 

that had shown as the 

door opened. In there 

it would be warm and 

uiet And it would “irfuR* 
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The voice of the policeman broke through 
the other woman’s thanks—such thanks for 
such a gift. 

“ Now, then, at it again ! ” he said. “ You 
give me your name and address,” he added, 
sternly. 

The woman muttered some formula. 

“We can’t ’ave you beggin’ all over the 
place,” he went on. “On the church steps 
and all. You’ll hear of this again, I shouldn’t 
wonder. ’Ere, you be off outer this ! Hear ? ” 

The woman with the child looked at him 
and crept away. 

“ Oh, don’t! ” said the mother who had 
no child. “You wouldn’t prosecute her for 
that?” 

“Course not, mum,” the man reassured 
her. “ But you ’ave to keep ’em up to the 
mark or you wouldn’t be able to get into 
the church for the crowds of them there’d 
be. It’s only encouraging them to give to 
beggars.” 

“I only gave her a penny,” said the 
mother. 

“Gin—that's what it’ll go in,” said the 
majesty of the law. 

She went into the church. It was almost 
dark, except for a brightness that shone 
between thick pillars far away to the right. 

The altar rose up into shadows. The red 
light burned before the altar. Here and 
there a kneeling figure. She kneeled also. 
Here, perhaps, one might be able to cry : 
tears made things easier, people said. She 
herself had thought so once. But no tears 
came. And her agony was wound like a 
cord about and around her heart, so that she 
could not pray. She kneeled there a very 
long time. The great calm, splendid silence, 
the atmosphere of devotion, the presence of 
a great love and understanding that filled it, 
gave to her tortured mind the rest that a 
couch in a darkened room might give to 
limbs strained with the rack and to eyes 
scorched by the flames that lick round the 
stake. Life was all torture still, but this was 
a breathing space. At first she thought of 
the woman on the steps—the mother who 
had her child—and envy and pity fought in 
her. She might get the address from the 
policeman and go and see the woman—help, 
perhaps. No, no. It was all no use. What 
was the good of helping one woman in a 
world where any woman might at any moment 
have this to bear ? 

Gradually peace, like an incoming tide, 
lapped in small waves round her soul. Or 
the exhaustion of prolonged agony, calling 
itself peace. She could no longer think— 


could hardly feel. Intense pain was be¬ 
coming itself an anaesthetic. The shadowy 
pillars seemed to move as shadows do, and 
the little red light, nung between earth and 
heaven, swam before her eyes. A little more 
it seemed and she would forget everything. 

But she roused herself. There was some¬ 
thing in the world that she must not forget. 
Something beyond herself and her anguish. 
Her own mother. She must not forget. She 
was to her mother what that which she had 
lost had been to her. She rose and walked 
down the aisle. The soft yellow glow from 
behind the pillars seemed brighter than ever, 
to eyes that had rested so long on the twilight 
that surrounds the altar. 

“ I wonder what that light is ! ” she said, 
and was glad for her own mother’s sake that 
she could still wonder about anything. She 
walked towards the light, and presently per¬ 
ceived that the light, coming from some 
unseen place, shone full on a picture—no, a 
group of figures of wax or wood. 

It was a rocky cave, as tradition tells that 
the stable was where Christ was born. Ivy 
wreathed about the stones. There was the 
straw, and the ox and the ass among it; also 
those two travellers for whom there was no 
room in the inn. They bent in adoration 
over the manger where the Hope of the 
World lay cradled. 

Outside were the kneeling kings with their 
gifts, and the star-led shepherds, and beyond, 
in the deep eastern sky, the star that had 
led them. 

It was the scene that has inspired Raphael 
and Correggio, set forth with ingenuous 
realism, as loving peasant children might 
have set it. 

And the centre of it all—that on which 
was concentrated the light of the lamps, and 
the light of love in the eyes of the Holy 
Mother, of the angels, the adoring kings, and 
the shepherds—was the Child, the waxen 
image of the Child who was born and laid 
in a manger, the image which the Catholic 
Church sets up at Christmas to remind 
simple people how the King of Heaven came 
down and was a little child. The very 
simplicity of it made a more direct appeal 
than could have been made by all the 
Raphaels and Correggios in the world. That 
wooden image of the Holy Mother bore on 
its face the light of love and joy the human 
mother herself had known—and the shadow 
of a greater sorrow even than this of hers, 
which was greater than all sorrows in the 
world. 

The mother* >w ho had no child found that 
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"thk CHJLU awoke and smiled/’ 


she was kneeling again, her arms on the 
wooden rail worn smooth by the arms of 
the many who had knelt there to realize, 
at sight of this picture, the meaning of 
Christmas. There was no one kneeling there 
now but she. She felt herself alone among 
the kneeling shepherds and kings; and her 
eyes, like theirs, were turned on the child. 

'Hie image was very life-like. The Holy 
Child lay covered in soft, white draperies that 
showed only the little round head and one 
tiny hand. Just so, so many times, the mother 
has seen her baby sleep curled up, warm and 
safe in the kind firelight, her baby that now 
lay so straight and white and cold in a very 
dark place, alone. 

44 My baby, my baby,” she said, and hid 
her face, And then she knew that she was 
crying, and praying, too. The tears were 
hot and many, and the prayer was oniy a cry 
for help. 

“Oh, God,” she murmured, “help, help, 
help ! ri And again, and yet again: “Oh, 
God, help ! ” 

All the dear memories of the past, that 
made up the desolation of the present, she 
had put away because she could not bear to 


look at them ; now she reached out her 
hands to them, clasped them, pressed the 
sharp thorns against her heart, that she 
might call for help from the lowest depths of 
her sorrow'. 

Her face was against the wooden rail, wet 
with her tears, She crouched there. Faith 
could move mountains. Perhaps it was true 
about miracles. If she only prayed hard 
enough, perhaps she might go home to find 
her baby asleep in his cot—perhaps all this 
would be only a dream. No, that was 
nonsense, of course ; but——■ 

“Oh, my baby, my baby! Oh, God, help!” 
she moaned, almost aloud. 

And then the miracle happened. She 
never doubted that it was a miracle. A 
little soft sound crept to her ears— not a 
sigh, not a cry, not a sob—the contented, 
crooning murmur that a little child makes at 
the end of sleep, the little lovely sound that 
had drawn her so often to the cot-side in the 
pleasant fire lit room when life was there. 

She looked round. No one had come in 
—no happy mother with a baby in her arms, 
such as she had thought, from that soft 
sound, to fifid close behind her. She was 
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all alone, with the Holy Family, and the 
shepherds, and the angels, and the kings. 

She dried her eyes and listened. Again 
the little beautiful sound, and then . * . - 
It was no fairy story but the true truth* The 
mother who had no child saw, in the crib 
where pious folks had laid a waxen image, 
the movement of a living child. The little 
dark head stirred on the pillow, the little 
pink hands stretched out, the little arms 
thrust back the draperies, and amid the soft 
whiteness of them the child awoke and 
smiled—no cold image of the Divine infant, 
but a little, live, naked, human thing* 

The human mother glanced round—the 
quick glance of a hunted animal that re* 
assures itself* Next moment she had crept 
under the wooden rail and caught up the 
baby* 

Its limbs moved in slow softness as her 
own child's hid moved* It lay contented 
against her, wrap¬ 
ped in the white 
woollen folds, and 
covered with her 
furs* 

The wind was 
wildasshereached 
tine swing - door. 

It tried to uncover 
the child, and 
blew great flakes 
of snow in the 
mother's face* She 
held the baby 
very closely. 

She does not 
know how she got 
home. The next 
thing she re¬ 
members is push¬ 
ing past the house¬ 
maid and carrying 
up those stairs, 
d o w n w h i c; h 
others had carried 
her baby, this new 
baby that was not 
hers. 

“ Brought home 
a baby? Says she's 
adopted it ? Well, 
then, it p s the best 
day's work she 
could ha’ done, 
an' I'm going 
straight up to tell 
her so, IJ 

So the cook 


goes, leaving the housemaid and the parlour¬ 
maid and the niece to sniff in concert. 

Upstairs there is firelight and warmth, with 
two women worshipping a naked child. 

And in the church much talk and wonder 
and grief for the bambino that has been 
stolen—the little image of wood and wax so 
like life, that cost so much, and was so useful 
in reminding the faithful whjtt the gift from 
Heaven was that came to a human mother 
on Christmas Day* 

For three days the mother had fed her 
hungry heart on the miracle-baby; it was 
three days before she remembered that other 
mother and that other baby on the steps out¬ 
side the church. Then she bestirred herself, 
found the policeman, and got from him the 
address that he had so severely noted. 

“ I doubt you 1 !! not find it a deserving 
case, mum, 33 he said. u I frightened her off 
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this beat. Ain't been here since. That 
shows she wasn’t up to no good/ 1 

It was a narrow street, where the house 
doors are never shut, and the children play 
in the gutter with such toys as they have- 
rags and bones and bits of broken wood 
The door-posts are grimed to the level of a 
man’s shoulder by the incoming and outgoing 
of tired people in greasy clothes. The stairs 
were foul, and a cold wind blew down them. 

"Top floor,” a dirty painted woman told 
her—“top floor, left hand. But I fancy she’s 
made a bolt—that’s what 1 think. She was 
stony, I know, and three weeks* owing. I 
did take 'er up a nice cup of tea yesterday, 
but I couldn’t make no one hear. She ain't 
much class, anyhow.” 

It was the man on the second floor—the 
man without collar and without shoes —who 
broke the door open. He protested that it 
was agin the law. But the mother who had 
found the miracle-baby found for the man a 
pretty little golden argument, 

“Well, if you say so,” he said; “but if 
there’s any rumpus—well, you’re a lady, and 
you’ll say it was you. An' if you don't, I 
shall—see? ” 

“Yes, yes —there won’t be any fuss. It's 
all right Only do make haste. For certain 
there’s something wrong. And just feel how 
the wind blows under the door. The window 
must be open.” 

It was. And now the door hung crookedly 
from a broken hinge. 

Of course, you have known all the time, 
as the mother knew, that the woman would 
be dead. 

She was. Her empty arms outstretched, 
she lay very cold and stiff on a bed that was 
old iron and sacking. The casement window 
had blown open and the snow had drifted 
half across the room and lay in a frozen 
streak like a shaft of dead-white moonshine. 


You know all that, It shows itself. What 
you do not know perhaps—what at any rate 
the mother did not know who looked fear¬ 
fully through the broken door—is that it was 
this woman who had stolen the waxen Christ 
Child, stripped her own baby, and laid it, 
with who knows what desperate incoherence 
of hope and love and faith, in the Holy 
Manger, and had gone away hugging the 
waxen babe that could not feel the bitter 
night under that shawl, thin as a nun's veil. 

She had taken the Christ Child home; she 
called it home, one supposes. And, once 
safely there, some scruple, some forgotten 
reverence, must have come to her. 

For she had set up an altar in that bare 
place, 

Over the old sugar box that used to serve 
her for table she had laid the greenish shawl 
that was thin as a nun’s veil. She had 
wrapped the Image of the New Born Saviour 
in a blue and white nei kerchief that must 
have had to her the value of a relic, for it 
was clean, and its creases showed that it had 
long lain folded. 

She had set up two candles in chipped 
beer bottles and lighted them. They must 
have burned bravely, illumining that shrine, 
till the wind thrust itself through the window 
and made everything dark and cold again. 

And the last lean alms that Life had given 
she had spent on those two candles. 

So the image of the Mother of God got 
back its bambino* And the mother who 
had no child got the in trade-baby* And the 
mother who made the shrine with her last 
coin and her last warmth and her last love- 
relic, got . . . 

“Good thing for her she went off like she 
did,” said the policeman. “She'd a got a 
month for nicking of that image, sure as I’m 
a sinner Theft an* sacrulhdge. It’s serious, 
that is. Lucky let-off, I call it.” 
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A Compendium of Short Articles, 

I —“ Thai Reminds Me” 


MANY and varied arc the methods to 
* * which busy men have recourse in 

order, as the Yankees put it, to keep their 
memory u peeled.” 

Very simple is the mnemonical system of 
a well-known journalist, who merely ties a 
small piece of ribbon round his walking-stick. 
Many a Benedict has a penchant for tying 
his handkerchief into a series of knots to 
remind him of the numerous little domestic 
duties he has faithfully promised to perform 
during the day. 

A very successful plan is 
that of a shrewd City man, 
who has recourse to the use 
of pepper or snuff to jog his 
memory, A liberal dose 
spread over his handkerchief 
greets his olfactory nerves 
whenever he extracts it from 
his pocket, and, as he him¬ 
self says, then u that reminds 
me/ 5 It is a somewhat un¬ 
comfortable plan* but* it 
must be admitted, it is 
decidedly effective. 


It is not for safety that the individual in 
one of our illustrations has taken the precau¬ 
tion to pin his kerchief to his coat. It is 
merely his peculiar form of reminder. 

Doubly effective is the method adopted by 
some astute people who place their finger- 
rings on their key-ring. By this means they 
are not only reminded of something by the 
absence of their rings from their hands, but 
every time they use their keys the fact is 
forced upon their attention, 

A message placed loosely 
inside one’s hat is not likely 
to be overlooked, as it will 
probably drop out and attract 
attention the moment the 
owner removes his headgear. 

There is one old Govern¬ 
ment clerk in Whitehall who 
is an amusement to all the 
juniors. When he has any 
matter of urgent importance 
to attend to in the morning 
he invariably ties two of his 
fingers together with a small 
piece of red tape. 



i.—A piece of ribbon tied to your stick 
is a good reminder. 




5.—If all these fillip try placing a ring 
on your key-ring-' 



6.—Or a memorandum inside your hai - 7.— Or, as a last resource, tic 1*0 ot 

yoijr finger* tog^tbiT. 

Photo* by fflra rkt 4 ' Hyie /Yr'Jti Afftnnj, I H ClJ Tl“. 
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II.— Every Man's Musical Instrument—The Hand-Horn. 

By F. Gilbert Smith. 


| HE interesting fact that every member 
* of the human race possesses, in its two 
hands, an embryo musical instrument which, 
when developed, is capable of holding its 
own against any artificial wind instrument 
of similar capacity, has not hitherto been 
dreamt of, or, if dreamt of, not scientifically 
demonstrated. 

I wish, in the first place, to make perfectly 
clear these two points. Firstly, that the 
instrument I am about to describe is a wind 
instrument, and is to be treated as such. It is 
manifestly as unfair to take the hand-horn and 
blow into it and expect it to immediately 
produce melodious music as to expect any 
other wind instrument to do the same. 
Secondly, that the moment you produce a 
sound, however husky, with your closed 
hands, that moment you have discovered for 
yourself “ every man’s ” musical instrument; 
and that, with this article to guide you, it is a 
moral certainty that before long you will be 
able easily to separate notes up to one and a 
half octaves. I will not add the usual qualifi¬ 
cation, “ if you carefully carry out my instruc¬ 
tions,” for once you find that you can produce 
a note, and that not a fixed note, the gradual 
development of the instrument becomes a 
fascination. 

How to Make the Instrument. —Figs, 
i, 2, and 3 give side, front, and back views 
respectively of the instrument as it appears 
when the lowest note is being produced; 
while Fig. 4 gives a view of the interior of the 
left hand. Note particularly the following 
points : That the aperture between the 
thumbs for blowing is as narrow as possible; 
that the maximum distance obtainable must 
be secured between points “ A ” and “ B ” 
(Fig. 2); that the tips of the fingers of the 
right hand do not extend lower over the left 
than is necessary to cover the space “C"; 
and that in the left hand the fingers somewhat 
overlap one another, in order to fill up the 
spaces between. In a word, that the largest 
possible cavity, with a single opening (between 
the thumbs), is obtained. As a help to securing 
the right form of the instrument it is useful 
to take several apples, and to select the 
largest that you can contain in your hands 
without there being any crevices (Fig. 6). 
Then practise forming the hands round it 
until you are satisfied that the shape is 
correct.: 

-■ 


How to Hold It. —Figs. 1 and 5 illustrate 
the position in which the instrument is held 
to the mouth and the disposition of the arms. 
Note particularly that the end joints of the 
thumbs are pressed against the upper lip, 
while the bottom lip is loose and is thrown 
somewhat forward to cover the joints of the 
thumbs and the extreme top end only of 
the aperture. 

How to Play It. —The hand-horn, as 
here described, is a one-keyed instrument, 
the second finger of the left hand being 
the key. This key is manipulated, as shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8, from the root joint, and the 
slightest possible movement of this finger 
produces a variation in tone in the lower 
register; while the movement is more marked 
in the higher. With the exception of the 
third finger, which may move in sympathy 
with the second, the remainder of the instru¬ 
ment must not be altered in the smallest 
degree for the production of different notes. 
When the key is raised to its highest possible 
elevation, as in Fig. 8, a considerable cavity 
should be revealed underneath it, and care 
should be taken that the outer edge of the 
right hand does not tend to get nearer to the 
palm of the left, and so reduce this cavity, 
which must be as large as possible for the 
production of the higher notes. 

As regards breathing, take deep inspira¬ 
tions, as in singing, when little or no effort 
will be required to produce full and clear 
notes. Articulation is best obtained by 
jerking the air from the back of the throat, 
as when one says “ who, who,” sharply. 
“Tongueing,” as in the flute, does not 
appear to me practicable. 

Its Range. —The hand-hom, as I at 
present know it, has a range of slightly under 
two and a half octaves, and in my case rises 
to somewhat below top C on the piano. As 
far as this article is concerned, however, it 
has a range of about one and a half octaves, 
which will be pitched higher or lower accord¬ 
ing to the smallness or largeness of the hands. 

How I Discovered It. —It will doubt¬ 
less be of interest to describe how I dis¬ 
covered the hand-horn. Well, it was in this 
way. When a boy my father taught me 
in a crude way to imitate the cuckoo’s call 
with my hands. I soon improved on what 
he taught me, and you may judge how 
closely I riilinif-ked the bird by the two 
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following incidents. One day I was hiding have almost perfect control over the second 


behind a bush, practising the 
when suddenly two 

young sportsmen peered 

round the bush, one 

whispering to the other, 
41 Stand still; I’ll pot 
him!” Needless to add, 

he didn’t. On another 
occasion I hid myself under 
a bush and called my sup¬ 
posed mate, or rival —I know 
not which —on to the 
branches immediately over 
my head. The poor bird, 
being unable to locate me, 


cuckoo's call, finger on the 


i,—Side view of the hand-hom. 


left hand. This is the most 
important thing to achieve— 
at any rate, as regards the 
first octave and a half, I 
do not hope myself ever 
fully to master the muscles 
which must be controlled 
to produce the highest 
notes, as I have begun 
too late in life. My son, 
however, who has mastered 
the instrument as here 
described, simply from 
watching me play it, has a 
much better chance to do so. 




worked himself into a perfect 
fury of rage, 

I did not stop at imitating 
the cuckoo, but gradually, 
over a period of nearly 
twenty years, evolved the 
hand ■ horn — or, more cor¬ 
rectly speaking, the hand- 
horn evolved itself. Muscles, 
and the nerves controlling 
them, which hitherto had 
been little used, were gradu¬ 
ally developed* until now 1 

VgL mrL-03, 




— Practising ! he formal ion ul the hand 
with an 


—The second filter of the loft hand 
h used as a key, 



Evolution has practically 
finished its work on man’s 
artificial musical instru¬ 
ments, but it has hardly 
commenced to operate on 
his natural and universal 
one. Perhaps it may not 
be too much to hope that 
before long the hand - horn 
will prove its right to the 
title of “every man's musical 


—How ihe key is manipulated. instrument, 
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IIL-Wouldn't It Be Funny If— 

Written and Illustrated by James Scott. 


HP HE RE are dozens of common things 
^ used daily in a household to the sight 
of which people have become so accustomed 
that any alteration, combination, or trans¬ 
position of them would appear almost 
ludicrous* if not wholly inconvenient. The 
objects now dealt with are really very little 
modified, yet what strange aspects they 
present ! 

When we are cutting up our dinner with 


imagines that such an arrangement would be 
unsteady and awkward* I advise fixing a 
common saucer in such a position, and making 
a rough test. With this utensil, however, a 
saucer-bowl would be permanently attached 
to the edge of the cup, and would be, of 
course, quite firm. No liquid could be spilt 
on the table cloth ; nor would drinking from 
this queer looking affair be at all troublesome; 
indeed, I believe it would be rather pleasant. 




4.—Why Hut pipes made in this way? 

an ordinary knife it is impossible to 
cut a piece of meat or potato into 
more than two sections at one 
stroke; but by using a double blade, 
as in Fig. i, we should secure three 
sections at every movement* The 
number of portions is, of 
course, increased as additional 
cuts are made. With a common 
knife the rates successively 
would be, by making symme¬ 
trical cross cuts, two, four, six, 
eight, etc, instead of three, 
nine, fifteen, twenty-five (or even 
more), with precisely the same 
attempts . 

Why are saucers used ? No 
one seems to know with full 
certainty. Sonic people say that 
they are intended to keep the 
table-cloth clean by catching spilled liquid ; 
others declare that they should be used for cool¬ 
ing the drink. As it is universally considered 
to be bad form to follow the latter practice, I 
will assume that the first suggestion is correct. 
But even in the event of ihe second belief 
being right, the illustrated notion seems to be 
equally effective (Fig. 2). To anyone who 




5.—An neoennmo- 

dating egg-cup. 



6.—With spi>ons like nothing need 

be spilled. 

Simple as is the idea of a com¬ 
bined comb and brush (Fig. 3), I 
do not think that anything of the 
kind is on the market. The mother 
—we will leave the critical father 
out of the question—would be 
less worried if she had only to 
look for one article instead of 
two, where children have access 
to them. 

Turning to men, I am re¬ 
minded that I have a device—or 
rather the design of one—asso¬ 
ciated with one of their own 
customs. Now, except among 
navvies, a pipe-bowl is held 
with its orifice upwards, being 
made for that position. By just 
turning a bowl so that its mouth is directed 
frontwards a great change is effected, and I 
dare say that many people would laugh at a 
man who paraded the streets smoking such 
a curious pipe. Why should this be so? 
The bowl would be as suitable so placed, 
supposing it had a perforated lid, and it Is 
clear thot suebilia pipe Would be much more 
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easily kept clean, as a brush could be so 
readily passed through the stem and bowl. 

The egg-cup is so trivial a thing as to seem 
to call for no treatment or interference ; yet 
it should be amenable to improvement in the 
interests of one’s temper. It does not need 
telling that the dimensions of eggs are various 
—very various indeed ! Notwithstanding 
this fact, a standard size egg-cup has to do 
duty, as a rule, for both large and small. This 
is not as it should be. Suppose we construct 
a four-sided egg-cup, having a screw in the 
middle part, by means of which the valves 
could be opened to suitable distances or 
squeezed tightly together (Fig. 4). In a case 
of this kind, provided the inner surfaces were 
somewhat roughened, every size of egg could 
find a temporary shelter, being neither so 
propped up as to topple over nor so much 
concealed as to make one feel foolish when 
cracking it. 


Everybody who uses a spoon knows 
quite well that, whether medicine is being 
measured or fine sugar ladled out, some of 
the stuff is bound to drop. By affixing 
a secondary bowl beneath the ordinary one 
(Fig. 5), trouble of this character could be 
avoided. 

Family people know what an awful con¬ 
fusion occurs when father wants coffee, 
mother wants tea, and the sons and daughters 
divide their preferences between these two 
and cocoa. Breakfast and tea times are made 
uncomfortable in consequence of the number 
of utensils and the successive waiting for the 
water. By having a large pot divided into 
three compartments, each communicating 
with a spout, the three beverages could be 
made at the same time, and so save 
trouble. Now who will be the first to 
use so awkward - looking, though useful, 
a contrivance ? 


IV.— Some Queer Champions. 

By Aubrey Gentry. 


^^ANY people will be surprised to learn 
• * that there are scores of championships 

held in all parts of England—and, indeed, 
of the world —of which they have no know¬ 
ledge. When the news is read that such- 
and-such a man has won the championship 
in, say, the faggot - eating competition, the 
true significance that this man is really 
entitled to be described as a champion rarely 
enters into the reader's head. 

Yet a host of these champions exist—many 
of them unknown, all of them unapplauded 
by the multitude and neglected by the Press 
generally. 

A champion brought to this country for 
the purpose of giving exhibitions of his 
skill was Mr. Fred Lindsay, who can wield 
with a most marvellous display of dexterity 
the Australian stock - whip. The fact of 
being able to crack a whip does not appear, 
on the face of it, a very extraordinary feat, but 
the Australian stock-whip is a very different 
article from ours, the stock being eighteen 
inches and the thong twenty-four feet in 
length. At a distance of twenty-five feet 
Mr. Lindsay can cut a cigarette in half, 
the cigarette during the operation being 
held in the mouth of an attendant. Other of 
Mr. Lindsay's feats are : the extinguishing of 
a lighted candle ; then, with a different twist 
of the whip, cutting it in half; taking the ash 
from a cigar whilst the weed is being smoked; 


and cutting an ordinary wine-bottle in twot 
Yet, dangerous as his weapon may appear^ 
Mr. Lindsay can make it perfectly harmless. 
To prove the perfect control he has over the 
whip, Mr. Lindsay will flog a man with 
apparently terrific force, yet the man 
is not injured in any way; he will tie the 
thong round a man’s arm, a feat which, if 
the judgment were to err in the slightest, 
would cut the arm in half. Then he can 
wind the thong round a lady's neck, but the 
lady would not feel it and no marks would 
be visible. All of which performances show 
that Mr. Lindsay is just what he claims 
to be—the champion whip cracker of the 
world. 

The sight of one hundred and fifty men 
calmly puffing at pipes and seated at tables 
with judges watching their every action is a 
strange one, yet it has been seen in London. 
The rules for this contest, which carried with 
it the championship of the pipe-smoking 
world, were that each man would be pro¬ 
vided with one-eighth of an ounce of tobacco; 
that the competitor must furnish his own 
pipe, to be passed by the judges before being 
loaded; that pipes were to be filled once 
only, and that forty seconds would be allowed 
for the purpose of lighting up, no relighting 
to be allowed. The smoker who made his 
pipe last for the longest period won the first 
prize (a thirty-guinea piano) and, incidentally, 
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I*—The champion whip-cracker* 



3-—The faggot-eaiing champion is the figure on the extreme right* 
/■Vtmm Photograph. 



4.— This barber, even when blindfolded, can shave 
yon in twenty-seven seconds. 

IVvfo n I'lwU/ 6* It, W. Smith. 



5.—A winner of the shoeblacks' 
championship. 
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champion of Paris. 
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the championship. Two hours and twelve 
minutes proved to be the winning time, and 
a new champion was proclaimed in the 
person of Mr. Thomas Wood, a painter by 
trade and a smoker from choice. 

What may be termed a substantial supper 
was recently partaken of by a man at a public- 
house in Exmouth Street, London. The 
cause of the supper was a bet made between 
two men that Mr. Eugen Bowden could not 
consume a tin of faggots. A tin of these 
delicacies, it may be mentioned, contains 
thirty-six, each of the weight of six ounces. 
The faggots (which have been called the 
poor man's rissole) were supplied by a firm 
of butchers, Barnett Brothers, and were 
guaranteed to be of good weight. The 
contest took place in front of a large and 
appreciative audience. Not only did Mr. 
Bowden justify the faith placed in him by his 
backer, but he added to the original number 
by having two faggots crushed and made into 
gravy, and over and above this added a half- 
quartern loaf to the supper. The victor, who 
is undoubtedly entitled to term himself the 
faggot-eating champion, was apparently none 
the worse for entering the arena. 

The quick-shaving champion of England, 
and possibly of the world, is Mr. Robert 
Hardie, of Shepherd's Bush. Mr. Hardie's 
record of shaving five men in one minute 
fifteen seconds stood for some years, but not 
long ago the champion of the razor thought 
he would try for new and better times, so he 
managed to shave six men in one minute 
twenty-nine seconds. Mr. Hardie a little 
time back issued a challenge to the world for 
five hundred pounds, and this money can be 
won by anybody who will take up the cudgels 
at either quick or blindfold shaving, and is 
able to beat the existing champion's times. 

Mr. Hardie can shave one man, no matter 
how harsh his beard, in twelve seconds, or 
he will allow himself to be blindfolded and 
then make a clean job of it in twenty-seven 
seconds. Besides these times, which are 
accomplished by the aid of an ordinary razor, 
Mr. Hardie will give any man a perfectly 
satisfactory shave with the aid of a carving 
knife in forty five seconds, and with a pen¬ 
knife in twenty-eight seconds. 

The shoeblacks* championship — held 
among members of the Central (Reds) 
Shoeblack Society —was first inaugurated in 
1902. Out of the fifty boys who constitute 
the staff of the home, six are annually chosen 
to represent the school. The boys themselves 
vote for their favourites. They have no false 
pride about the matter, and if they fancy they 


are good enough to enter the competition 
they do not hesitate to put their own names 
down. Three factors are taken into considera¬ 
tion. They are : time, quality, general style of 
the work done. The contest is judged by well- 
known men, the superintendent of the school 
and the managing director of Messrs. Day 
and Martin being among the number. The 
championship takes place every May, and the 
conditions are the same as those prevailing 
in the streets—that is to say, the boys come 
direct from their stations and with the same 
tools enter for the fight. 

The “ Bancroft" gold medal, which the 
championship carries, is held for one year 
only, and is in the custody of an official of 
the society, but the silver watch which goes 
with the medal is the winner’s absolute 
property. Three other prizes are given. 
The honour of holding the gold medal is 
much coveted, and the yearly struggle is 
always a very keen one. 

Leaving for awhile the queer champions 
of England, we go for one “ out-of-the-way 1 
champion to the shores of La Belle France, 
and in the person of M. Jean Ricaud, a 
market porter, we find the weight-carrying 
champion of Paris. The weight, as will be 
seen from the illustration, is obtained by 
carrying on the head a number of sacks, 
filled with we know not what. M. Ricaud 
won the 1907 championship by supporting a 
burden weighing about six hundredweight on 
his shoulders. The distance was about sixty 
yards, and the victor's time was fifty-eight 
seconds. 

Tree-felling contests are very few and far 
between in England, if, indeed, one has ever 
been held. But we recently had a visit from 
two axe wielders, Messrs. Harry Jackson and 
Peter Maclaren by name, both Australians 
by birth, who are champions in this direction. 
Mr. Jackson once cut through a tree of sixty- 
three inches circumference in one minute 
eleven seconds; he also sawed through a tree 
seventy-six inches in girth in two minutes 
twelve seconds. The two partners won the 
double handed saw championship by sawing 
through a tree seventy six inches in circum¬ 
ference in forty two seconds. Both these 
champions appeared at the Hippodrome in 
London Their performances in Australia 
are vouched for, and are not mere reports. 
Naturally, they have both won many prizes 
by their skill, but the event upon which Mr. 
Jackson is most fond of dwelling is when he 
won the contest held before the now Prince 
of Wales (then the Duke of York) in Hobart, 
Tasmania. 
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alsoa student there 
and can vouch for 
the accuracy of the 
acco m pan y i ng 
fanciful designs, 
having seen them 
done. It is not 
an uncommon 
thing for artists to 
receive suggestions 
from random blots 
or smudges of ink, 
or from the paint 
smears left on the 
palette, which may 
often be developed 
by a lively imagina¬ 
tion into weird and 
wonderful results, 
ltut there is some¬ 
thing extraordi na ry 
in the effect of 
these “Drapery 
Figures" which 
makes them quite 
unique. 


V.—“ Drapery 
Figures.” 

IIy Walter Goodman. 

I H E S E sketches 

* were done from 
studio draperies and 
costumes thrown care¬ 
lessly in a heap, sug¬ 
gesting, by their folds, 
classic or fanciful 
figures as they apj>eared 
to the eye of the artist, 
as in case of faces seen 
in the fire, and similar 
objects. A special in¬ 
terest attaches to these 
studies from the fact 
that they weTe done 
fifty-four years ago by 
the late J M. Leigh, 
father of the late Henry 
S. Leigh, author of 
“The Carols of Cock¬ 
ayne,” and founder and 
master of the famous 
School of Art in New¬ 
man Street, Oxford 
Street, where Sir 
Edward J. Poynter, 

I *. R. A., and many 
other artists studied 
drawing. The writer was 














By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 


(The Hon. Mrs* Alfred Felkin). 


O you have escaped the all- 
devouring religious appetite 
of our esteemed hostess and 
have not gone to church 
after all?” remarked Sir 
Edgar Larrington from the 
depths of his chair, as Miss Cumnor came 
slowly across the lawn to join him* She 
made a pretty picture in her white serge 
dress and large black hat, a rose coloured 
sunshade screening her flower-like face from 
the fierce morn¬ 
ing light So Sir 
Edgar thought ; 
and he was a 
connoisseur on 
the subject of 
women's beauty. 

“I commend 
you,” he added, 

Maud Cumnor 
laughed softly as 
she attained the 
shadow of the 
cedar tree on 
the far side of the 
lawn, and sank 
into anotherchair 
beside his. Yes, 
l have escaped ; 
but I had a hard 
fight for freedom, 
for Lady Mac- 
Bannock was set 
on my attending 
her beloved 
church this morn¬ 
ing. I suppose she 
thinks I need it.” 

“ So you do— 
from the excellent 
woman’s point of 
view. To my un- 
regenerate eyes, 
your need of 
church - going is 
your greatest and 
most compelling 
charm. I cannot 
endure religious 
women.” Maud 


winced. She was by no means strait laced, but 
she now and then shrank from Sir Edgar's 
freely-avowed distaste for anything connected 
with what Lady Mac Bannock called 11 good 
things. w Such irreligion might be very 
amusing in a mere acquaintance, but there 
seemed something terrible in it in connection 
with a possible husband. 

“So our worthy MacRannock tried to 
influence you for good, did she?” Larrington 
continued. 
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“She did. She tried all her arts and 
blandishments, such as they are, to lure me 
into the church-going omnibus; but in vain. 
At first she almost succeeded in guiding my 
erring feet aright; but I remembered you 
and the sunshine and the shadow of the 
cedar tree, and was strong to resist.” Maud 
might in her heart of hearts disapprove of 
her suitor’s flippancy; but she had not the 
moral courage to express this disapproval in 
words. She was a sweet-natured girl, and 
clever withal; but she lacked the strength of 
character necessary to make a stand against 
the follies and foibles of her particular set. 

He lazily lit a cigarette. “ How dear and 
sweet of you to disappoint Janet MacBannock 
and your guardian angel and all the religious 
influences for my poor sake ! I feel immensely 
flattered. I remember when I was a child I 
was taught that everybody had a guardian 
angel watching over him or her, as the case 
might be, whose special business it was to 
prevent the patient from ‘ falling into sin or 
running into any kind of danger.’ ” 

“ I used to believe that, too, when I was 
little,” said Miss Cumnor. “It was a most 
comforting and soothing belief, and I’m sorry 
I’ve outgrown it. It used to make one feel 
so safe in the dark.” 

“And so confoundedly uncomfortable in 
the light,” added Larrington. “ I should 
much dislike to feel that an angelic eye was 
on all my comings and goings. And my 
comings and goings are such that I doubt if 
the angelic eye would enjoy the process any 
more than I should. So I am thankful that 
I have outgrown that particular illusion.” 

“ I’m not. I’m awfully sorry that I can’t 
go on believing all the nice, impossible, 
absurd things that I believed when I was a 
child. Now that I’ve grown up, life seems 
so dull and sordid and matter of fact, and 
nothing seems really to signify except having 
plenty of money.” 

“Thank Heaven that it is so, and that the 
reign of the guardian angel is over and 
Mammon is enthroned in his place!” Sir 
Edgar was perfectly aware that Mammon, 
rather than any guardian angel, would stand 
his friend in his suit for the hand of the 
beautiful Miss Cumnor. He knew well 
enough that he was no fit husband for any 
high-souled and pure-minded girl; but he 
also knew that half the fashionable mothers 
of Mayfair were keen on his track, in the 
hope that they should secure him as a match 
for their respective daughters, for he was one 
of the richest commoners in England. 

“ I expect that your guardian angel had a 


pretty rough time of it,” said Maud, with her 
soft laugh. 

“ Rather! He said at last that it was more 
than one angel’s work, and that he must either 
have a cherub in buttons under him or else 
throw up the situation. I really couldn’t stand 
the racket of two guardian angels, so I gave 
him a month’s notice on the spot.” 

Maud laughed again. Although instinc¬ 
tively she shrank from him, Sir Edgar never 
failed to amuse her. “ Now, I should think 
Lady MacBannock’s guardian angel has an 
easy time,” she remarked, “because she 
never wants to do anything that the most 
narrow-minded angel could possibly object to.” 

“An easy time of it ? I should just think 
he had ! Never thwarted in anything, but 
has his own way from morning till night 
Getting stout and masterful, as all old 
servants do, and suffering from a swelled 
head ! By the way, did my lady drag those 
two wretched little boys to church with her?" 

“Of course she did. Didn’t you notice 
their Eton suits and white collars at break¬ 
fast, in honour of the intended ceremony ? ” 
replied Maud. 

“ I did, now you mention it. I forgot it 
was Sunday, and wondered why those horrid 
twins were so clean. It didn’t occur to me 
that they were youthful victims already robed 
in their sacrificial garments. 1 wonder if they 
took their beastly camera with them ? ” 

“ Good gracious, no ! Their mother would 
never have allowed such sacrilege as taking a 
camera into church. You don't know your 
MacBannock, or you would never have asked 
such a question. But it’s a comfort—isn’t 
it ?—to feel that they are safe for the present, 
and can’t be snapshotting us in all sorts of 
unbecoming attitudes.” 

“ It is,” replied Larrington, with a sigh of 
relief. “ Of all pernicious animals on the 
face of this earth, I think that an intelligent 
boy with a camera is the most pernicious. 
And this particular boy—being twins—is the 
worst case I ever came across.” 

“ I know. Aren’t they too dreadful for 
words ? They photographed me walking 
across the lawn on a windy day, and I look 
like a dancing Masnad. And they snap¬ 
shotted their mother shaking hands with the 
Presbyterian minister, which looks exactly 
like a Bank-holiday couple making love.” 

Sir Edgar laughed. “You don’t say so? 
How more than delightful! ” 

“You see,” Maud went on to explain, “it 
appears as if the pair were holding—not 
shaking—hands, and as if they had been at 
it for the list hour. That is the worst of 
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snapshots; they permanently preserve a 
temporary state of things. Like an isolated 
quotation from a conversation without the 
context, they give an utterly false impression 
while sticking to the absolute truth." 

“ Of course they do; that is their ratson 
d'etre in both cases. Do you think that our 
friends would trouble to repeat our words in 
order to convey a correct impression? Not 
they ! It is only when they wish to create a 
false impression that they stoop to quote us 
verbatim. Humanity never tells the truth 
except when it finds the truth more mis¬ 
leading than a lie." 

Again Maud winced, and yet laughed at 
the same time. 

“ But how delicious of those dear boys 
thus accurately to represent and yet utterly to 
misrepresent their estimable mother ! I can 
forgive their existence—even their temporary 
absence from Eton—on account of this. But 
don’t let us talk any more about the excellent 
MacBannocks; let us taik about ourselves, a 
much more interesting and instructive sub¬ 
ject. Have you forgotten that I am going 
away from here at six o’clock this evening, 
and that I have something very important to 
say to you before I go ? ” Maud’s face fell. 
She knew well enough that she had come to 
a turning-point in her life’s story, and she 
hated to be reminded of it. The inherent 
weakness of her nature shrank from taking 
any decided action either one way or another ; 
she preferred to let things drift, and to leave 
other people to settle her affairs for her. 
But now the time had come for her to take 
her life into her own hands, and to decide 
once and for ever what course her future was 
to take. And she quailed before the ordeal. 

Among her various admirers there was one 
who had always stood a head and shoulders 
above all the others in Maud Cumnor’s esti¬ 
mation—namely, EricGolding,a young officer, 
whom she had known and loved from her 
earliest girlhood. Eric was straight and 
manly and honourable—the ideal of all that 
an English soldier ought to be ; also he was 
deeply religious, with the silent and unemo¬ 
tional religion of the typical well bred English¬ 
man. Maud had known Eric ever since 
they were big boy and little girl together, 
and she had never heard him say a word or 
express a thought that offended against the 
most exalted ideals of enthusiastic girlhood. 
Just as Edgar Larrington stimulated the 
lower side of her intellectual nature, Eric 
Golding stirred the higher and more spiritual 
side. With him she was always at her very 
best; and she knew that he was capable of 
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drawing out and expanding the very highest 
of which her character was susceptible. 

The only quality which Eric lacked to 
make him a perfect husband was the quality 
of wealth ; but, unfortunately, that was a 
quality which loomed large in the eyes of 
Maud Cumnor and her circle. He had 
enough to make a wife comfortable in a 
moderate way, as he had small private means 
in addition to his pay ; but comfort in a 
modest way was by no means a thing to which 
Maud had been taught to believe her beauty 
entitled her. Love in a cottage—or rather 
in a seven roomed villa—with two or three 
women-servants as his handmaidens, was not 
at all the style of thing which the beautiful 
Miss Cumnor had been brought up to expect 
of fate; nay, she demanded—and had been 
taught by her mother that she had every 
right to demand—one town and two or three 
country houses, and a large retinue of men- 
servants and maid servants, and horses and 
asses, with several motor-cars thrown in. 

With her accustomed weakness of charac¬ 
ter, Maud had neither refused nor accepted 
Eric Golding. She had followed her own 
inclinations to the point of accepting his 
devotion and telling him that she returned 
it, and permitting a sort of understanding 
between them that eventually, after she had 
had her fling of pleasure, she would settle 
down and marry him ; and, on the other 
hand, she had drifted with the current of her 
mother’s wishes to the extent of insisting 
upon Eric’s keeping their engagement a 
secret, and in her own mind regarding her 
lover as bound and herself as still free. 

Such was the state of things when Sir 
Edgar Larrington appeared upon the scene 
and singled out the lovely Miss Cumnor for 
his special attentions. He was an extremely 
wealthy man, having amassed his pile in 
South Africa and come home to England to 
enjoy it upon the death of an uncle from 
whom he inherited the baronetcy. There 
was no doubt that, from a worldly point of 
view, he was a splendid match for any girl ; 
and that was the only point of view which 
ever intruded itself upon Mrs. Cumnor’s 
notice. She did not trouble to inquire into 
the character or past history of so desirable a 
suitor for her daughter’s hand; he had great 
wealth and an ancient title ; and that was 
enough, and more than enough, for her. 
But Maud was clearer - sighted than her 
mother, and possessed quicker perceptions; 
and she knew instinctively that Sir Edgar was 
not a “ nice ” man in the sense that Eric was 

“nice.” She had hoped that things would 
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go on drifting as they had drifted for so long, 
and that she could still continue to carry on 
a flirtation with both Sir Edgar Larrington 
and Captain Golding; but Sir Edgar was 
leaving Castle MacBannock that very evening, 
and she had seen a look in his eyes that told 
her she must finally choose between him and 
Eric before he went. 

“ Have you forgotten that I am leaving 
Castle MacBannock to-night ? ” he repeated. 

“ I am trying to forget it, because it will 
be so dull when you are gone,” replied Maud, 
still temporizing with her fate. She was one 
of those women who cannot help flirting with 
any man, however much she may dislike his 
attentions. “And I think it is very unkind 
of you to remind me, just when I was enjoy¬ 
ing myself with your instructive conversation,” 
she added. 

“ But / cannot forget it,” said the man ; 
and there was a sound in his voice which 
frightened Maud, and yet—little flirt that 
she was!—made her decide that she must 
use all her arts until she heard it again. 

“ We’ve got on so well together from the 
very first, haven’t we, Miss Cumnor?” 

“ Awfully well; and that’s because you are 
so understanding. I don’t think 1 ever met 
anyone more understanding than you are.” 

Larrington smiled. He understood Maud 
through and through —far better than she 
thought he did—and he knew exactly the 
doubts that were passing through her mind. 
Like a cat playing with a mouse, he enjoyed 
to see the duplex natures warring in the girl’s 
soul and striving for the mastery ; and the 
fact that he felt sure of winning in the end, 
made his relish of the struggle all the keener. 
He was as modern and as complex and 
analytical as Maud herself. 

“ I have a theory that the people we get on 
well with here are the people whom we knew 
in a former existence," continued Maud ; 
“ the people who understand our ways and 
talk our language. There are people we 
know quite intimately, who never talk the 
same language as we do; while we some¬ 
times meet absolute strangers who not only 
talk the same language, but the same patois." 

“ You and I talked the same patois the 
first time we met, if you remember,” said Sir 
Edgar, still with that frightening tone in his 
voice ; “ and we’ve talked it ever since.” He 
could play upon Maud as a man plays upon a 
musical instrument—he knew all her moods, 
and could call them up at will. And this 
strange affinity between them was—perhaps 
even more than her undoubted beauty—the 
reason of her attraction for a man who had 
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the pick of London to choose from. Now 
he played with her varying moods and adapted 
himself to them ; but when they were married, 
he said to himself, he would mould her 
character to his will. He did not like her 
idealistic and romantic side; he knew that 
it was at war with him, and that he failed to 
satisfy its demands ; but this evil would soon 
be cured after marriage, for he knew that- 
given time and opportunity—he could utterly 
crush and destroy Maud’s higher nature, and 
make her as complete an atheist and a 
worldling as himself. And he meant to do it. 

“ I am sure you and I must have belonged 
to the same country in a former state," said 
Maud. 

“ To the same country, my dear Miss 
Cumnor? Say rather to the same county, 
the same district, the same village street 
Neither of us has a single soul-idiom that is 
not to the other as household words.” 

“ I am sure I never knew Lady Mac¬ 
Bannock in a former state. Did you ? ’’ 

“ Heaven forbid ! I wouldn’t know her 
in this if she wasn’t a relation,” replied 
Larrington, with a laugh. Then suddenly 
his face changed. “Good gracious!” be 
exclaimed. “There is the lovely Miss Black 
Smith coming to join us. I thought she was 
safe in church, under the all-seeing eye of 
the MacBannock.” 

“ So did I,” groaned Maud. 

“ I fondly believed that you and I were 
the only survivors of the church - going 
omnibus,” said Sir Edgar. 

“ That was my impression. But my noble 
example must have emboldened her also to 
rebel.” 

Larrington sat up in his chair, “ I cannot 
say good-bye to you with the eyes of Europe 
and Miss Black-Smith upon us, because I 
have something very particular to say to you 
as well as good bye. Come up to the water 
fall with me this afternoon, and let me say it 
there." 

“ Won’t it be rather too hot for such a long 
walk?” demurred Maud. 

“ I don’t think so, as it is in the shade all 
the way. But we can select a cool spot in 
the woods if you prefer it.” 

“Can’t we say good-bye on the lawn as 
everybody else does ? ” persisted Maud, still 
struggling feebly for freedom. 

“Certainly not. We shall say good-bye 
either at the waterfall or in the woods; you 
can decide which.” 

As usual, Maud succumbed to the stronger 
will. “ Very well, then ; let it be the water¬ 
fall.” 
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Sir Edgar smiled to himself under his 
moustache. He knew he could always con¬ 
quer her if he wished. And as he was a 
masterful man, and likewise an unscrupulous 
one, this sense of power was very pleasant to 
him. “The waterfall it shall be,” he agreed ; 
and then the Philistines in the form of Miss 
Black-Smith were upon them, and no more 
could be said except such as was suitable for 
the ears of that inquisitive damsel. 

Maud soon withdrew herself from the other 
two and went into the house and up to her 
own room. She did not feel in the mood 
for idle conversation just then, when she 
knew that her future life was hanging in the 
balance. With the quick intuition of woman¬ 
hood, she was perfectly aware that Edgar 
Larrington intended to leave Castle Mac- 
Bannock as her accepted lover. She would 
have liked the present state of things to 
continue indefinitely, and was sorry that the 
inevitable time had come. It was very nice 
to have a wealthy suitor at her beck and call, 
laying motor-cars and opera-boxes and various 
gewgaws at her feet whenever she deigned 
to accept them, as Sir Edgar had been doing 
all through the last season. 

But, in spite of her short tale of years, 
Maud was wise enough to realize that the 
indefiniteness which delights a woman is in 
no way agreeable to a man, and that Edgar 
had stood the dangling process as long as he 
would. True, Eric Golding had stood it for 
as many years as the baronet had endured 
it for months; but then Eric loved her better 
than he loved himself, and Sir Edgar did not 
—which made all the difference, as Miss 
Cumnor was clever enough to see. Larring¬ 
ton had got to the point when she must 
either take him or let him go ; he was tired 
of dangling at her apron-strings and impatient 
of her temporary rule over him, and Maud 
was sharp enough to recognise this fact and 
to face it. She knew she must make up her 
mind either to become I^dy Larrington, with 
all the sacrifice of freedom and idealism 
which that (to some people) enviable position 
entailed, or else to fling this magnificent 
chance of an exceptionally brilliant match to 
the winds, and to count the world well lost 
for love of Eric Golding. And the question 
had to be decided by her this very afternoon. 

She knew well enough that she could not 
both eat her cake and have it. Her marriage 
with Sir Edgar would finally and irrevocably 
close her friendship with Captain Golding, 
for Eric was far too true a man ever to stoop 
to play the ro/e of tame cat to any woman. 
But though Eric and his love meant a great 
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deal to her, the snares of rank and wealth 
and luxury meant a great deal also; and, for 
the life of her, Maud could not make up her 
mind which she desired most, and which she 
should most deeply regret to lose. 

Through her window she watched the 
omnibus return and discharge its pious load 
at the front door. Then she saw Sir Edgar 
strolling back from the stable with Miss 
Black-Smith, in whose company he had been 
to inspect the horses; and she felt a pang of 
jealousy as she wondered whether that young 
lady would be asked to accept the desirable 
position of Lady Larrington should she her¬ 
self refuse it. She was not in the least 
jealous of any woman who might win Edgar's 
love and admiration; she knew too well what 
those were worth. But she was very jealous 
indeed of any woman who might eventually 
rule over his princely houses and wear his 
priceless family diamonds, since she com¬ 
puted with equal precision the worth of 
these also. 

Then she saw the twins avoiding the eagle 
eye of their mother, and hovering about with 
their beloved camera, ready to prey upon 
anybody who was so misguided as to come 
within their merciless range. And finally she 
heard the gong sound, and went down to 
lunch with her mind, as she believed, still in 
doubt as to whether she should choose the 
higher or the lower road ; but, in reality, 
slowly veering round in the direction of the 
latter. 

When luncheon was over she failed—as 
usual—to resist Sir Edgar's wishes, and 
started obediently with him for the waterfall 
at the top of the glen. They had no diffi¬ 
culty in evading Lady MacBannock this time, 
as that worthy woman had retired to her 
room with a religious book, in order to 
indulge in a little surreptitious yet sanctified 
slumber. Of this blessed repose her lady¬ 
ship's sons had likewise taken advantage, 
and had escaped from the enforced study of 
the Shorter Catechism, with the inevitable 
camera clumsily concealed inside one of their 
jackets. 

It was an ideal day for amateur photo¬ 
graphers. In the still, pure atmosphere and 
blazing sunshine photographs could almost 
take themselves, whilst objects invisible to 
the naked eye could be clearly reproduced 
upon the camera. Therefore the twins could 
hardly be expected to sacrifice so glorious an 
opportunity of practising their favourite art 
to the exigencies of their mother's principles. 

Miss Cumnor and her lover walked slowly 
up the glen, talking at first upon indifferent 
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subjects. But Sir Edgar had soon had 
enough of this shilly-shallying, and he said 
abruptly:— 

“ Miss Cumnor, I have brought you here 
to say something very particular to you, and 
you are a less clever girl than I take you for 
if you cannot guess what that something is.” 

As was her custom, Maud tried to evade a 
straightforward question and answer. “ I’m 
sure I can’t, as I never was very good at 
guessing games. A double acrostic drives 
me to the verge of distraction, while a miss¬ 
ing word competition produces in me the 
most aggravated symptoms of brain-fever. 
I never guessed anything correctly in my 
life.” 

“Then if you cannot guess my riddle I 
shall have to give you the answer and put it 
plain. The question I have brought you here 
to ask you is, will you be my wife ?” 

Maud shrugged her graceful shoulders. 
“ Oh, dear, what a pity it is that men always 
will spoil pleasant conversations by intro¬ 
ducing some dreadfully straightforward ques¬ 
tion ! ” 

“ VVe introduce the straightforward ques¬ 
tions simply because we want straightforward 
answers. So please give me one.” 

“ But I hate straightforward questions and 
answers. They always remind me of a funny, 
antiquated little book that a former governess 
of my mother’s used to teach me when I was 
a small girl, called ‘The Child’s Guide to 
Knowledge.’ You'd have enjoyed it; for it 
was full of straightforward questions and 
answers as to what bread is made of, and 
what are the three diseases of wheat, and 
things like that. There was no vagueness 
about it anywhere.” Sir Edgar smiled again 
under cover of his moustache. It amused 
him to see his victim’s pretty struggles against 
the snare he had laid for her; and he enter¬ 
tained no fears as to his final success. He 
knew Maud and himself too well to doubt 
that his will in the end would certainly 
subjugate hers. 

“ It is difficult to believe that you were 
trained in so definite a school,” he said. 

“ I was; but I was too complex and in¬ 
definite and generally modern by nature for 
it to have any lasting effect upon me,” replied 
Maud. 

“ Well, then, I am afraid you will have to 
fall back upon the effects of this early training, 
and strive to be definite just once again. 
Don’t you see that I’ve stood this hanging-on 
business long enough, and I can’t do with 
any more of it ? I want you for my wife, and 
I mean to have you, Maud.” 
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“ But our friendship has been so 
pleasant-” Maud began. 

The man, however, cut her short. “Not 
to me. Don’t you know that you are far 
too attractive a woman for your friendship to 
be satisfying to any man ? Men want either 
less or more. And now you must make up 
your mind whether you will become my wife 
or whether we must part altogether. I will 
be your husband or your enemy, but never 
your friend. I like you far too well for 
that.” 

The parting of the ways had come just as 
Maud had foreseen. And it was for her— 
and her alone—to decide which path she was 
going to take. 

“ I can give you everything you want,” 
Edgar went on, “ and you shall have a lovely 
time for the rest of your life. There is 
nothing that money can buy that shall not 
be yours. And you are very fond of the 
things that money can buy, you know you 
are, my dear little Maud ! ” 

She was, and she knew it. So she smiled 
and did not speak, but Edgar felt that she 
was yielding. 

“ 4 With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow ’ will be no empty boast in my case,” 
the man continued, knowing well wherein 
his chief claim to her consideration lay. He 
was wise enough to realize that if Maud 
married him it would be for money and not 
for love. But as long as he won her for his 
wife, he did not care what her motive might 
be in marrying him. He had not a high 
ideal of the sanctity of the holy estate. 

They were at the top of the glen by this 
time, and close to the precipice down which 
the water dashed in rainy seasons ; but after 
the dry summer the waterfall was reduced 
to a thread of silver. And as they reached 
the summit of the ascent, Edgar stood still 
with a look of triumph on his cynical features. 
“ Maud, come to me, I want you, my 
dearest girl; and I can give you everything 
you want, if you will only come,” he cried, 
stretching out both hands towards her in his 
intense longing to possess so exquisite a 
piece of youth and beauty. 

For a second Maud turned involuntarily 
towards the outstretched hands, which were 
offering her all that her world considered 
worthy of acceptance ; and her face, too, was 
full of triumph because she had served 
Mammon to such good purpose. Then, 
suddenly, one of those inexplicable changes 
came over her to which all impressionable 
natures such as hers are subject. She did 
not know what caused it; whether Sir Edgar 
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had appealed too obviously to her lower 
nature, and so had grated upon her higher sus¬ 
ceptibilities ; or whether his casual reference 
to the Marriage Service had reminded her of 
all the sacrament of marriage was meant to 
be, and of all that it could be with such a 
man as Eric Golding* She pictured herself 
standing at the altar with Edgar Larrington, 
and shuddered to think what a travesty the 
beautiful old form of words would be when 
exchanged between herself and him, with 
nothing but worldly ambitions upon the one 
side and mere physical attractions upon the 
other* All she knew was that in an instant, 
without apparent why or wherefore, a change 
had come o'er the spirit of her dream. 

She experienced a sudden revolt against 
Sir Edgar, and for all that he stood for in 
her life; and a sudden longing for the true 


peace and happi¬ 
ness which a 
union with Eric 
Golding would 
entail. It seemed 
absurd, ridi¬ 
culous, puerile, 
she knew, to 
change about in 
this way like a 
fickle child ; but 
Sir Edgar had in 
some inexplicable 
manner suddenly 
ceased to domi¬ 
nate her; and with 
the remembrance 
of Eric there 
swept over her 
the memory how 
faithful and true 
he had been to 
her ever since she 
was a child, and 
how his devotion 
had never failed 
or faltered, and 
how good he was, 
and how manly 
and unselfish. 
And then she 
recalled all the 
dreams that she 
had dreamed 
about him in her 
romantic girl hood 
before the iron of 
world li ness had 
entered into her 
soul ; and how 
in these dreams he had always played the 
role of the ideal fairy prince* All at once 
it seemed to be made clear to her that Eric 
Golding was the one man in the world for 
her, and that deliberately to break so true a 
heart as his would be a baseness of which 
even she at her worst w T as not capable. 

Sir Edgar, quick to read her moods, saw 
the change in her face, and his spirits sank* 
“Come to me, Maud," he repeated* Surely 
it was impossible that he should lose her 
now ; but at the mere thought of such a 
thing his desire for her increased tenfold* 
Then at last she spoke, and he was more 
startled at the change in her voice than at 
the change in her face* There was a ring of 
firmness and decision in it that he had never 
heard before* 14 No, Sir Edgar ; please don't 
ask me, I can never marry you—never*" 
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“Why on earth not? I can give you 
what few men can give you, and can make 
you abundantly happy.” 

“ You can give me everything that money 
can buy, I know, but you cannot make me 
happy. There are some things that money 
cannot buy, and those happen to be the 
things I want.” 

“But, my dear child, this is nonsense 
worthy of a sentimental schoolgirl.” 

“ Perhaps ; but it is what I think and mean. 
I don’t love you, Sir Edgar ; and that is the 
long and the short of it.” 

“ But, my dear girl, I never asked you to 
love me; I only asjted you to marry me. 
And if you will do that I promise you I will 
never bother you about your feelings. I am 
not a romantic boy, you know, who is always 
applying a thermometer to the state of his 
lady-love’s affections.” 

“ I couldn’t marry a man I didn’t love,” 
replied Maud, with a persistence that sur¬ 
prised even herself, to say nothing of Sir 
Edgar. 

“ Why not ? Most women in our rank of 
life do. Believe me, love in a cottage is a 
most bourgeois form of entertainment.” 

“ I cannot marry you,” persisted Maud, 
still with that unaccustomed firmness. 

“ Oh, yes, you can, and will. I know that 
I shall win you in the end and make you as 
happy as the day is long. I am not afraid. 
I shall go on asking you as long as you are 
free, till you are compelled to say ‘ yes ’ in 
order to silence me.” 

Maud drew herself up haughtily. “ You 
are mistaken in the state of affairs,” she said. 
“ I am not free ; I am engaged to be married 
to Captain Golding.” The words seemed to 
speak themselves ; she had not meant to say 
them. They came out without any volition 
on her part. And when she had said them, 
and knew that she had burnt her boats, she 
was filled with a strange gladness. 

But Larrington was thunderstruck. It was 
inconceivable to him that any young girl, 
however clever, should have played with him 
in this way. “ Engaged to Golding ? ” was 
all that he could say. 

Again Maud felt impelled to speak as if 
by some power outside herself. 

“ Yes, I am engaged to Captain Golding ; 
but for reasons of our own we have seen fit 
to keep the engagement secret for a time, so 
I must beg you to respect my confidence. I 
felt that I owed it to you to let you know, 
after the honour you have done me in asking 
me to be your wife ; but I am sure I can 
trust you not to let it go any farther until 
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Captain Golding and myself see fit to 
announce it publicly.” 

She had indeed burnt her boats now with 
a vengeance, and was elated with that sense 
of triumphant relief which such bonfires 
usually produce in those who have the 
courage to ignite them. 

“ Of course I will respect your confidence,” 
replied Larrington, manfully struggling to 
conceal the rage and mortification which con¬ 
sumed him ; “ but I cannot help saying that 
I consider you have treated me very badly.” 

Maud was about to reply when a sort of 
war-whoop from the other side of the ravine 
startled them both, and they looked across 
the waterfall to see the dreaded twins swiftly 
beating a retreat. 

“ Confound those beastly boys! ” ex¬ 
claimed Edgar, angrily, thankful to find an 
object on which to vent his temper. " I’m 
blessed if they haven’t had the impudence to 
take a snapshot of you and me! I should 
like to give them both a good hiding.” 

“ They are rather tiresome,” Maud agreed, 
quite coolly: “and now don't you think we 
had better be getting back again, or we shall 
be late for tea.” Under his breath Edgar 
cursed the fickleness and uncertainty of the 
artistic temperament, and felt there was 
something to be said for stupid women after 
all; at any rate, you knew where you were 
with them. He understood Maud so well that 
he was fully aware she had intended to accept 
him, whatever her previous relations with 
Captain Golding might have been, and that 
suddenly and inexplicably she had changed her 
mind. But as to what had induced this rapid 
change of front he had not the slightest idea. 
Being a man of the world, he adapted him¬ 
self to Miss Cumnor’s altered attitude with as 
good a grace as he could muster ; but never¬ 
theless the homeward walk was decidedly 
uncomfortable. Under his calm exterior Sir 
Edgar was furiously angry with Maud for 
having made a fool of him, and with himself 
for having been made a fool of; and yet all 
the while he knew her well enough to per¬ 
ceive that she had been innocent of any 
deliberate intention to deceive him, and that 
her sudden alternations of mood were utterly 
beyond her own control. He was as certain 
as if she had ttdd him so, that when she 
walked up the glen with him she intended to 
accept him and throw Golding over. But 
why had she so suddenly altered her mind ? 
That he could not even dimly guess at. 

As the two approached the garden the 
boys perceived them and rushed to meet 
them. 
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“ 1 say/' cried the twins, simultaneously, 
“we've just got such a good snapshot of you 
two! ” 

“ Delighted to hear it f w replied Sir Edgar, 
dryly* “ You caught us in a happy moment, 
when the wolf was unexpectedly playing the 
part of the lamb." 

“You shall have a copy,” promised the 
elder of the twins graciously, “as soon as it 
is developed and printed ; and we can print 
awfully fast in such weather as this,” Maud 
duly thanked them, and they flew back to 
their tea, 

“ Then, good-bye, Miss Cumuor,” said Sir 
Edgar, as he opened the gate leading from 
the glen into the garden. “ I doubt if we shall 
ever meet again, so I take this opportunity of 
thanking you for many a pleasant—and one 
extremely unpleasant—hour,” And then they 
joined the rest of the party on the lawn. 

When tea was over Sir Edgar took his 
leave ; and Maud marvelled at her own indif¬ 
ference to the fact that she had let the great 
chance of her life, from a worldly point of 
view, slip by for ever. The evening came 
and passed in due course, and the next day 
dawned, but still she was upheld by a strange 


feeling of exaltation in this giving up of her¬ 
self finally to Eric and Eric’s love* 

When she came back from her drive with 
Lady Mac Bannock in the afternoon, she 
found the twins awaiting her in the hall with 
white and scared faces, 

“I say, will you come into the schoolroom 
for a minute?” asked Ian, the oldest twin, in 
a frightened whisper. “There’s something 
awfully rummy happened,” 

“ There's a chap at school,” remarked Ivor, 
as they followed Maud down the passage 
leading to the schoolroom, "who tells queer 
tales about how cameras can see things that 
we can't see, don’t you know ?—ghosts and 
things like that* I thought he was only 
gassing ; but now I’m bio wed if there isn't 
something in it after all ! ” 

“It makes a fellow feel queer when he 
finds he has photographed things that people 
can't see—-gives him sort of creeps down the 
back, don’t you know \ ” added Ian, as they 
all three entered the schoolroom, and he 
handed Maud a roughly-printed photograph 
that was lying on the table. 

She took it and examined it carefully. 
There were she and Sir Edgar standing by 
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the waterfall, as they had stood that afternoon* Midway between herself and Sir Edgar 
She knew the exact moment when the snap- stood a dazzling and dimly-outlined figure of 
shot had been taken- It was when he held out surpassing grace and dignity—a winged and 
his arms to her and she so nearly accepted radiant Presence surrounded by an aura of 
him, just before that unaccountable rush of pure white light. Its left hand lay like a 
newly-awakened love for Eric suddenly splash of sunshine upon Maud's shoulder* as 
flooded her soul. Yes; it was a very good if gently pushing her away from her corn- 
likeness both of herself and of her discarded panion's outstretched arms; while in Its 
suitor, right hand* thrust implacably between the 

But there was more on the film than man and the woman, was an upraised flaming 
that. sword* 
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AM willing to het you a 
hundred guineas, or a thou* 
sand, or any sum you like to 
mention, that I will steal 
some object of value, one 
which bulks largely in the 
public eye, and whose disappearance will set 
people's tongues wagging, and that the police 
will never bring home the theft to me, or 
prove that the article was ever in my 
possession," 

Mr. Moore had brought Sir Arthur 
Kennard into his rooms at half-past two in 
the morning for a final drink. The fact that 
it was he who made the preceding remark 
seemed to show that he at least required 
nothing further of an exciting nature. Sir 
Arthur, smiling at him, glanced at the man¬ 
servant, who was placing certain liquid refresh¬ 
ments on the centre table. Presently, when 
the man left the room, Sir Arthur laughed 
outright. 

“My dear Charles, you are doubly rash. 
First, in offering to make a bet of the kind ; 
then in proposing it in the presence of your 
man*" 

“Who—-Lobley? Fm not afraid of my 
servant. I'm willing, if you like, to bet that 
I diddle him as well as the police. Is it a 
wager ? 

“ What exactly are the terms of the wager 
you suggest?" 

“ I say that it is owing to want of capital 
that criminals are brought to book, A man 
generally steals because he is in immediate 
want of money; that necessity compels him 
to do something which gives the police the 
clue they want. Using ordinary precautions, 

the man who does not want money can take 
Vol. xxxvi,— 95. 


what he pleases, and, so long as he keeps 
his head, all the police in the world will not 
be able to prove he has it. Let us agree 
upon some article ; the snuff-box which Lord 
Dewsnap gave three thousand guineas for the 
other day ; old Fotheringam’s collection of 
miniatures ; the best bits out of the Duchess 
of Cheshire's collection of china ; perhaps 
better still, Mrs, Turland's * River of Light 1 — 
that diamond necklace she wears. They say 
that Jacob Turland gave fifty thousand 
pounds for them in the wholesale market. 
That ought to be worth stealing." 

“ I agree*" 

“Good. Then will you bet a thousand 
guineas, or a hundred, or what will you bet, 
that I don’t steal Mrs* Turland's necklace, 
and that the police don’t bring it home, even 
to the extent of casting the shade of a shadow 
of suspicion on me, say, inside six months ? 
Lm obliged to fix a period because, of cour.se, 
I don't want to deprive the lady of her neck¬ 
lace altogether. I merely want to have a bit 
of fun and win my bet. Is that a wager ? ” 

li Emphatically no; the whisky has not 
gone to my head. I should be very sorry to 
see you try to do anything so insane from 
every point of view: and you wouldn't succeed 
if you did." 

“Shouldn't I? Very well. You bear in 
mind those words of yours. It's no bet ; 
but take my tip and keep an eye on tlie 
River of Light." 

On the night after that conversation Mrs, 
Turland returned rather late to her house in 
Berkeley Square. She was accompanied by 
her sister, Miss Stnnbury. They had been 
to two receptions and a ball, Each lady 

went straight to her own apartment. Mrs. 
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Turland said to her maid, who met her at 
the door of her bedroom 

“ I shall not want you, Paine, for a minute 
or two. I will ring when I do/* 

The maid retired. After a momentary 
interval, first looking round as if to make 
sure that she was alone, Mrs. Turland took 
out of her corsage a scrap of cardboard ; 
which was, in fact, half of a supper menu. 
Some w'ords in a feminine handwriting w T ere 
scribbled in pencil on the back. " Fright¬ 
fully sorry to worry you, but Fll have to have 
the money to-morrow, or, at latest, the day 
after There are some horrible things which 
I must pay/ 1 Under the word “must' 5 were 
four thick lines. As she read this scrawl 
she was standing before the dressing-table. 
Glancing up, the sight of her own face in 
the mirror seemed to startle her* There 
were those who thought it one of the most 
beautiful faces in England ; on it at that 
moment was an expression which 
suggested acute physical pain. She 
put up her hands as if to veil it 
from her own contemplation. Pre¬ 
sently, lowering them again 
exclaimed, “ What a fool I have 
been! what a fool ! ,f Her glance 
was caught by something else which 
she saw in the mirror—the glory of 
the glittering gems which she wore 
about her lovely throat She 
was wearing, in honour of 
the Duchess of Cheshire's 
ball, to which she had been 
that night with her sister, 
the diamond necklace which 
her husband had presented 
to her on the occasion of her 
last birthday, on the under¬ 
standing that she was not to 
regard it as her sole personal 
property, but rather as an 
heirloom which was to 
descend to her daughter, 
if she had one. It was 
such a fine ornament, 
even in these days of 
costly jewels, that one 
of her acquaintances had 
nicknamed it the River 
of Eight. The name was 
regarded as such an 
appropriate one that it 
had stuck; Mrs, Tur¬ 
land and the River of 
Light were not uncom- 
m o nIy bracketed 
together. OOQK 


its reflection in the silvered plate of glas* 
the expression of her countenance changed; 
she smiled — rather oddly. Unclasping it, 
she examined it stone by stone, with that 
odd smile on her face all the time* Laying 
it on the dressing-table, with the scrap of 
cardboard in her hand, she passed through 
the door on her left into the sitting-room, 
which was beyond. Out of a drawer in 
a writing-table, which she unlocked, she took 
a small cash-box. It contained a note, which 
she read, although she already knew every 
word in it by heart, it was a courteous 
intimation from a bank manager to the 
effect that her account was overdrawn to 
the amount of nearly a thousand pounds—the 
thing was phrased as civilly as possible, but 
the statement was dear. From the cash-bov 
she took some notes—three for five pounds, 
two for ten pounds. On these she com¬ 
mented “Thirty-five pounds! All the 
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money I have in the world, with which to 
pay—how much ?—to-morrow or the day 
after.” She tore the bank manager’s note 
and the scrap of cardboard into shreds. 

“ My good Mrs. McKnight, I doubt if you’ll 
be paid till my ship comes home, and when 
that’ll be goodness only knows ! What a fool 
I’ve been! ” 

Replacing the bank-notes in the cash-box, 
and the box in her writing-table, she went 
back to the bedroom, with an expression on 
her face which lent it an appearance of age. 
She stood for some seconds staring about 
her with a dazed look, as if her thoughts had 
dulled her wits. Her gaze wandered towards 
the dressing-table. She gave a little exclama¬ 
tion. “Why, where’s my necklace?” 

She moved quickly forward. “ I left it 
here; what can have become of it ? ” 

There was no sign of a necklace on the 
table then, though she stared as if she 
doubted the evidence of her own senses. 
“That’s funny. I laid it just here.” She 
marked the spot with outstretched finger. 
“ The door was wide open; I must have 
heard if anyone came in. Can it have 
dropped on to the floor ? ” There was 
nothing to be seen of it on the floor if it had. 
“It’s queer. Where can it have gone to? 
Can Paine have come in and put it away 
without my hearing her ? What’s that ? ” 
Swinging right round, she stared about her 
as if startled half out of her senses. All was 
still. In the radiantly-lighted room nothing 
was visible which pointed to anything unusual; 
yet she stood with both hands pressed against 
her left breast as if she hardly dared to 
breathe. All at once she called out, with a 
break in her voice, “ Is there—is there any¬ 
one in the room ? ” Suddenly her voice rose 
almost to a scream : “ Paine ! Paine ! ” 
Within five seconds the maid came hurry¬ 
ing into the room. 

“ Madame ! what is the matter ? ” 

“ Paine, my necklace is gone ! Is there 
—anyone in the room ? ” 

“ Anyone in the room ? What does 
madame mean?” 

“ Hidden somewhere. Just now I could 
have sworn there was. Look and see.” 

The maid obeyed—looking under the bed, 
behind the hangings, moving the furniture, 
drawing aside the curtains from before the 
windows—without result. Having finished 
her examination the maid asked :— 

“ What made madame think that there 
was someone in the room beside herself? ” 

“ I can’t explain ; I can’t. Only, when I 
found that the necklace had gone, on a 


sudden I felt that someone was in the room, 
or something. You—you didn’t look in the 
bathroom. Perhaps he’s there.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the maid 
moved to the door on the other side of 
the room, opened it, passed through, and 
switched on the electric light beyond. 

“ There is no one here, madame, and no 
place for anyone to hide.” The lady, follow¬ 
ing, saw that this was so ; it was one of those 
delightful modem bathrooms which are a 
refreshment even to the eye- an artistic study 
in snow-white tiles and silver plating. It con¬ 
tained nothing which could conceal a mouse. 
The maid was standing by the door which led 
into the corridor. “ You see, madame, no 
one could have gone through this door; it is 
locked on the inside, as it always is; apart 
from the fact that no one could have come 
this way without being seen by me.” 

“Then, Paine, if no one has been in my 
rooms except you and me, perhaps you will 
tell me how you propose to explain the dis¬ 
appearance of my diamond necklace.” 

“ Send for the police ! *' 

As the mistress echoed the maid’s words 
an odd look came into her eyes as if they 
had startled her 

“If yout necklace has been stolen, madame, 
the sooner the police are communicated with 
the better.’’ 

The lady turned away as if she were tired. 
A note of lassitude seemed to come into her 
voice. 

“ Perhaps Miss Stanbury has taken it—by 
way of a joke fc 

“ Miss Stanbury ? I don’t know, madame, 
how that can be. I am certain Miss Stan¬ 
bury has not been out of her room since she 
went into it.” 

“ Anyhow, I’ll go and ask her. You stay 
here and have a good hunt round ; and take 
care that no one goes either in or out while 
I’m away.” 

When the mistress had left the room an 
instantaneous alteration took place in the 
maid’s bearing. The self-possession which 
had marked it gave way to an air of feverish 
anxiety. 

“ If,” she asked herself, “ her necklace has 
disappeared, as she says, why doesn’t she 
want to have the police sent for ? She 
doesn’t. What’s it mean? If it has been 

stolen, I wonder-” As her mistress had 

done not long before, she hid her face with 
her hands and shuddered. A sound came 
from her which was very like a groan. “ It 
can’t be ; it’s impossible. Yet—if so !—what 
a joke’s been played on me ! ” 
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Mrs. Turland, knocking at the door of her 
sister’s bedroom, was invited to enter. The 
young lady, a vision of white draperies, 
received her with an air of surprise. 

“Halloa, Olive! What’s up? I thought 
you were going straight to bed ? ” 

Paying no attention to her sister’s words, 
Mrs. Turland asked a question. 

“ Are you sure that no one can overhear 
us?” 

“ Olive, what an idea ! Of course no one 
can—unless you bellow ! What have you 
been up to now, that you’re so afraid of being 
overheard ? ” 

“ I’ve lost my necklace ! ” 

“ Lost your necklace !" 

“ I took it off, laid it on my dressing-table, 
went into my sitting-room, came back, and 
it was gone. It’s still gone." 

“Gone! You don’t mean the River of 
Light ? ” 

“ What’s supposed to be the River of Light.” 

“ Olive, what do you mean ? Will you talk 
plain English ? ” 

“ I mean, my dear Hetty, that I’ve lost 
the necklace which I wore to-night at the 
Duchess’s ball. It appears to have vanished 
• into nothingness.” 

“ But that was the River of Light.” 

“ Your remark merely shows that the 
untrained eye sees what it expects to see.” 

Miss Stanbury, clenching her small fists, 
glowered at her sister as if she would have 
liked to use her hardly. 

“ I dare say, Olive, you think yourself 
smart; but pray remember that I’m not 
smart, and please adapt your speech to my 
stupidity. If the necklace you wore at the 
Duchess’s ball was not the River of Light, 
what was it, and where is the River of 
Light ? ” 

“ To the best of my knowledge and belief 
it is at the present moment reposing in Mr. 
Herbert Ross’s safe. At least, he promised 
that it should not go out of his keeping.” 

Miss Stanbury gasped as if for breath. 

“ And who on earth is Mr. Herbert Ross? " 

“ I’m afraid I can’t quite tell you. I 
doubt if his name is Herbert Ross. It’s 
probably something like Mordecai. All I 
know of him is that he’s a Jew gentleman 
who lends money to ladies in distress. It’s 
no use your glaring at me like that, and 
making those funny little gasping noises as 
if something was going to burst.” 

“ Oh, I quite realize that ! ” 

“ I’m glad you do; then kindly stop it. 
My dear Hetty, I was in a frightful financial 
muddle when Jacob give me that necklace.” 


“ He didn’t give it you absolutely; you 
were only to have a life interest in it; you 
told me so yourself.” 

“ That was part of the nuisance. When he 
started for Africa he meant to be generous.” 

“ He gave you a heap of money, besides 
your allowance ; you told me so yourself.” 

“ It may have seemed a heap to you, or 
even to him ; but compared to what I owed 
it was like a drop in a bucket. To improve 
matters, when 1 was at Monte Carlo I dropped 
every penny of it at the tables, like the idiot I 
was.” 

“ You were worse than an idiot.” 

“ The result was that I was forced to pay a 
visit to Mr. Herbert Ross, who lent me five 
thousand pounds on the security of my neck¬ 
lace at forty per cent, interest, the under¬ 
standing being that if the interest got a year 
behind he was to be at liberty to sell the 
necklace, pay himself out of the proceeds, 
and hand the balance to me.” 

“ And the necklace was never really 
yours! ” 

“ As if I didn’t know ! Mr. Ross deducted 
the first quarter’s interest from the money he 
gave me, which is the only interest that has 
been paid; and as he’s had the necklace 
nearly eleven months, according to him there 
are three instalments overdue, which means 
fifteen hundred pounds, which I have about 
as much chance of paying as I have of flying. 
Very shortly I shall be a year behind, and 
then, I suppose, he’ll sell the necklace, and 
that’ll be the end of me.” 

“ What was that necklace you wore 
to-night ? ” 

“That was a paste duplicate. I should 
never have dared to let Mr. Ross have 
my necklace had I not had an imitation 
one made to take its place. People have 
talked so much about the River of Light 
that I have to pretend to wear it sometimes. 
The copy is not a bad one; it cost me 
three hundred guineas; but even I can 
see the difference, and it wouldn’t take Jacob 
in for a second. When he started he was to 
be back in three months; then he stopped 
another month ; and he’s been stopping ever 
since. Now he may be back any hour of 
any day, without notice—I know him ! I 
haven’t heard from him for more than a 
month ; that alone is ominous. Think of 
what I’ve gone through, continually ex¬ 
pecting his return, knowing that one of the 
first things he’ll ask for will be the River of 
Light. Now I’m faced by the prospect that if 
he’s not back soon it will be gone for ever. 
The other day ydd said I was getting to look 
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quite old; is it to be wondered at? I’ve been 
plunging in all directions, trying to get the 
money with which to redeem the necklace, and 
the more I plunge the deeper I get in the mire. 
I lost eight hundred pounds to Mrs. McKnight 
last week at bridge. And now, to crown all, 
I’ve lost my paste imitation of the River of 
Light.” 

“That can’t have gone very far.” 

“Can’t it? I’m not so sure. Hetty, I’ve 
been tricked; I don’t know how, but I’m 
convinced that a trick of some sort has been 
played on me; the necklace has gone. I 
believe Mr. Herbert Ross to be capable of 
anything. I suspect him of having had a 
hand in it. If he could only get hold of the 
imitation as well as the real thing, how he 
could squeeze me! But suppose in some 
way I don’t in the least understand it has 
been taken by a burglar, a professional 
thief ! Paine talked just now of sending for 
the police. I shuddered at the thought. As 
if I dare send for the police ! To start with, 
I should probably have to tell them the miss¬ 
ing necklace was only paste ; whatever might 
happen to the burglar, that would be the end 
of me. What’s that? ’ 

The excited lady had been fidgeting about 
the room as if in movement she found relief. 
All at once she stood still, listening, her 
agitated flow of words brought to a sudden 
stop. Miss Stanbury, who had been follow¬ 
ing her sister’s flow of language with some¬ 
thing in her manner which hardly suggested 
entire.sympathy, transferred her attention to 
the sound which the other had heard. 

“ Wasn’t it someone calling ? ” 

“ I—thought it was.” 

As the two continued to listen there came 
something which this time was unmistak¬ 
able—a woman’s scream. Not loud, but 
clear and penetrating, with a note in it which 
spoke of pain or terror, if not both. The 
listeners eyed each other. 

“Who ever can that be?” asked Miss 
Stanbury. 

“ It sounded as if it were in the house, 
quite close to us.” 

“ It was Paine’s voice,” said the girl. 
“ Something’s happening.” There was a 
momentary pause, as if they were waiting for 
a sequel to the sound which they had heard ; 
but none came ; all was still. Miss Stanbury 
caught up a dressing-gown which was thrown 
over the back of a chair. “If that was Paine 
she would hardly scream like that except for 
some very sufficient reason ; she’s not a fool. 
Someone ought to see what’s the matter. 
Aren’t you coming ? ” 


“ Of course ; only—didn’t you hear any¬ 
thing besides Paine’s scream ? ” 

“What do you mean? What did you 
hear ? ” 

“ I heard something go past the door by 
which you’re standing; something which I 
thought—sounded like the beating of wings.” 

“Olive, what nonsense are you talking? 
Come at once, and see what’s the matter with 
Paine.” Miss Stanbury, opening the door, 
made as if to go through it; then, seeing 
that her sister hesitated, she called to her, 
“ Come! ’’ 

“ Is there anything there?” 

“ Anything where ? ” Miss Stanbury, who 
was half out of the room, glanced quickly 
backwards and forwards over her shoulder, 
as if startled by something in her sister’s 
tone. “ What should there be ? Olive, what 
a goose you are! What are you frightened 
at?” 

Mrs. Turland made no immediate answer. 
She regarded her sister with a very curious 
expression in her eyes. Drawing herself 
upright, she seemed to try to shake off a 
burden which oppressed her. “ Let us go 
and see what has happened to Paine.” 

The two women moved into the passage. 
So soon as they were out of the room Mrs. 
Turland called out:— 

“ Paine ! ” No one replied. She called a 
second time : “ Paine ! ” 

The sisters exchanged glances. Together 
they crossed the broad corridor towards Mrs. 
Turland’s room. At the open door the 
mistress called a third time to her maid :— 

“Paine!” 

The same silence. They entered the 
room, moving, perhaps unwittingly, with 
cautious footsteps, glancing about them 
eagerly yet doubtingly. What they expected 
to find probably they could not themselves 
have said ; assuredly it was not what they 
did find, which was nothing. The two sisters 
observed each other as if bewildered. 

“ It’s very strange,” said Miss Stanbury. 
“ I could have declared that the sound of 
her scream came from your bedroom.” 

“ It did.” 

“ Then what can have become of her ? 
Perhaps she's in her own room. I noticed 
that her door was open too.” 

“ Perhaps she is. I^et’s go and see.” 

They seemed reluctant to quit each other’s 
side, even for an instant. Together they 
crossed to the maid’s own bedroom. The 
door was open ; the lights were on. It was 
not a very large apartment; if she was in it 
she ought to have been in plain sight. But 
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SHE CALLED A SttONll TiMK! ‘KAIhifc] 1 


nothing of her was to be seen. Miss Stanbury 
gave utterance to her perplexity, 

u Where can she have got to? Mine is 
the only other room upon this landing.” 

“ Maybe she has gone after my necklace.” 
" Olive, what do you mean ? ” 

“ It's no use your keeping on asking me 
what I mean, 1 don’t know myself. 1 am 
more and more persuaded that, as I told you, 
a trick has been played on me to-night; and 
it looks as if the trick was not yet finished," 

“ Do you suspect Paine of having had 
something to do with the disappearance of 
your necklace ? ” 

“ I suspect everyone and no one; how can 
I tell you whom I suspect? Put this I can 
tell you—Pm going to sleep with you to-night 
in your room. I wouldn't sleep in my room 
for— for the necklace back again.” 

“Put, Olive, you're not thinking of going 
to bed till youve ascertained what has 
become of Paine?” 

“ What do you propose that 1 should do ? 


Go into every room in the house? I don't 
know how many rooms there are; I doubt 
if I have been into half of them.” 

“You might call Bates,” 

“Very well; call Bates!” 

The butler was called, with difficulty. 

It was a strange hunt which ensued; one 
which occupied some time. The puzzled, 
sleepy servants went over the huge house 
from garret to basement The places in 
which a person might be concealed seemed 
innumerable; but in done of them was any¬ 
thing found which pointed to the missing 
maid, except—of all places 1—-in the principal 
drawing - room — a magnificent apartment 
nearly large enough to hold a regiment. As 
soon as he entered, Bates's foot struck against 
something which was lying on the carpet. 
Stooping with difficulty, he picked it up, 

“ What ever's this?” he asked Fowler 
Miss Stanhury's maid, who was standing 
outside the door, exclaimed : 11 Why, I do 
believe it'n Pairj^ bpek hair.” 
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It certainly was a long plait of hair which 
undoubtedly looked as if it might lately have 
been upon a feminine head. Indeed, there 
were two of those plaits which, in hair- 
dressers' parlance, are called “ tails,” or 
“ switches.” Mrs. Turland, advancing towards 
Bates, recognised them both, 

tE Fowler’s right; that's Paine's hair. At 
least, it's some of the hair w f hich was on her 
head when I saw her last.” Her toe touched 
something. “There's something else on the 
floor. What is it?” It was a comb, which 
Mrs. Turland also recognised as having lately 
ornamented the maid’s luxuriant tresses. 
44 Since part of her hair is here, and her comb, 
it looks as if she herself were not far off!” 

But no more traces were found of Paine, 
either in the drawing-room or anywhere else 
in the whole of the huge house. 


The following afternoon Sir Arthur Kennard 
was strolling in the Park when he perceived a 
certain young lady. At the moment when he 
saw her first she was with other persons ; but 
directly their eyes met she quitted her com¬ 
panions and advanced alone to him. As she 
was not wont to show such readiness to be 
in his society he not unnaturally felt flat¬ 
tered ; and something besides. 

“ Hetty ! ” he exclaimed. There was that 
in his tone and in the look with which he 
greeted her which pointed to the something 
besides* Almost in the same instant, how- 
ever, both his tone and his look changed 
w + hen he perceived the expression which was 
on her countenance. “ Why, Hetty, what- 

ever’s up? You look-” 

(i Never mind how I look." The young 
lady cut him short with an unceremonious 
curtness to which he was per¬ 
fectly accustomed. “ Take 
me somewhere where we can 
be alone* I’ve something to 
say to you or to someone, 
and if I don't say it soon I’ll 
hurst” It is not easy to be 
alone in Hyde Park on a 
summer afternoon; but he 
took her to some chairs which 
were under a tree near the 
Serpentine, which the young 
lady seemed to fed was as 
much alone as, under the 
circumstances, was to be 
expected. Neither party 
had spoken on the way, 
but as soon as they were 
seated she made a really 
singular remark. “ If I 
play the traitor to someone 
you won't play the traitor 
to me, will you?” 

“Never. Pm not sure 
that I could play the 
traitor to anyone.” 

“You needn't say that” 
“ You know what I 
I am certain that 
under no cir¬ 
cumstance s 
could I play 
the traitor to 
you.” 

“What I 
mean is that, 
if I tell you 
something 
which some^ 
one told me 
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in confidence, you’ll keep my confidence 
better than I’m keeping someone else's ? ” 

“I will.” 

“ If I were a Roman Catholic I might 
say what I am going to say to a priest—my 
father confessor; though I’m not sure that 
he would be quite the sort of person I should 
like to say it to. He mightn't be sufficiently 
sympathetic. So as there’s a remote possi¬ 
bility of your being my husband one of these 
days-” 

“ It’s a certainty—at an early date.” 

“ I’m not so sure of that; it depends; I 
prefer to call it a possibility. In view of 
that possibility, I think I am almost entitled 
to regard you as a father confessor, and to 
say to you what 1 am going to say under 
the seal of the confessional.” 

“You are, beyond a doubt.” 

“You think so?” 

“ Distinctly.” 

The young lady gave a great sigh, as if 
something had relieved her mind. 

“Then that’s all right! What a comfort! 
Because if I don’t say it to someone soon I 
shall certainly burst! ” 

“ Please don’t do that.” 

“ Arthur, hold your breath ! I’m going 
to tell you three things; and, when you’ve 
heard them, quite possibly you’ll burst—with 
surprise. The first thing is - now get ready ! 
—Olive’s necklace has been stolen." 

“ You don’t' mean it ? ” 

“ I do; the River of Light—last night, or, 
rather, early this morning.” 

The young lady’s statement seemed to 
have produced all the effect she had ex¬ 
pected, if not more. Kennard was not only 
staring at her with all his eyes; he had 
actually risen from his seat—apparently in 
the greatness of his surprise. 

“ Then- Good God ! The—the black¬ 

guard ! ” 

“ Who’s a blackguard ? ” 

“The—the fellow who stole it.” 

“ He’s a diddled blackguard, anyhow ; I 
should just like to have seen his face when 
he got home, if a creature of that sort has a 
home. He thinks it’s the River of Light he has 
stolen ; but it isn’t—it’s a paste imitation.” 

“ Hetty, you’re joking ! ” 

“ My dear Arthur, do you imagine for a 
single instant that 1 should ask you to take 
me somewhere where we should be alone if 
I wished to joke ? Do show a little common 
sense. That’s the second thing I wanted to 
tell you, that while the wretch flattered him¬ 
self that he was stealing the River of Light 
he was really only stealing a paste imitation.” 


“ But—I don’t understand.” 

“ I’ll make you understand before I’ve 
done. All in good time. First let me tell 
you the third thing. The third thing is that 
Paine has gone.” 

“ Paine ? Who’s Paine ? ” 

“ Paine is Olive’s maid. To begin with, 
the necklace vanished, and immediately 
afterwards the maid vanished also.” 

“ But—I don’t quite follow You can’t be 
suggesting that—that scoundrel-” 

“ My dear Arthur, if you will sit down and 
try to keep still, and not glare at me as if 1 
were your great-great-grandmother’s ghost, 
I will endeavour, at the shortest possible 
length, in the plainest possible words, to tell 
you the most extraordinary story you ever 
heard in all your life, on the distinct under¬ 
standing that you are not to breathe a single 
syllable of it to a living soul.” 

He endeavoured to meet her views on the 
subject of sitting down and keeping still 
and not glaring; and she told him, with 
amazing diffuseness, using the most extrava¬ 
gant language, the story—with which we are 
already familiar—of what took place in the 
middle of the night at Mrs. Turland’s house 
in Berkeley Square. When the pair parted 
he hurried to Hyde Park Gate, hailed a taxi¬ 
meter cab, and drove straight to Mr. Charles 
Moore’s rooms in Cavendish Square. Mr. 
Moore’s servant said that his master was not 
in. Sir Arthur looked annoyed. 

“I’ll wait for him,” he declared, and 
marched into the spacious apartment which 
Mr. Moore called his sitting-room. He 
called to the servant just as he was closing 
the sitting-room door : “ Lobley ! ” 

“ Yes, Sir Arthur. ’ 

“ Er—what time did Mr. Moore come in 
last night ? ” 

The man regarded his questioner as if he 
found the inquiry, or the tone in which it was 
put, a little surprising. 

“ It was latish, Sir Arthur. I had gone to 
bed.” 

“ And what time did you go to bed ?” 

“ I believe it was some time after two.” 

“Then—didn’t you hear him come in?” 

Again the man’s looks suggested dis¬ 
approval. 

“ I cannot say, Sir Arthur, that I did.” 

He retired before the visitor had another 
chance to stop him. Kennard felt snubbed. 

“ It’s not nice trying to find out things 
about a fellow by pumping his servant; but, 
hang it all! when it comes to this kind of 
thing all measures are justifiable. Moore 
must be stark, stating mad; no other 
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he had it upside down, and was trying to 
shake something out of it which apparently 
it did not contain. His host's entrance 
must have been unexpected, but he kept his 
presence of mind, and, restoring the vase to 
its original position, instantly assumed the 
aggressive. 

It is not necessary for me, Moore, to 
inform you why I am here. You know per¬ 
fectly well* Upon my word, I am ashamed 
of you ! This is really too much !” 

Sir Arthur’s words and manner both 
showed a tendency towards heat. Nothing 
could have been cooler than Mr* Moore. 

“That's what I said just now at the club 
when I lost that last rubber. Do you know 

that I’ve now only 
one rubber,and that 
was quite a small 
one, during the 


it contained; not 
only peering into 
vases, but going 
so far as to turn 

some of them upside down* So 
thorough was his inspection that 
he had not yet finished his tour 
of the apartment when its owner 
returned. 


HE HAP KPT VKT HKISHFO HIS TOUK OF THE AlAiiTM^KT WHiN 
ITS OWNER KETUBNED*" 


hypothesis can explain his conduct How 
long is he going to be ?” He glanced at his 

watch. ** I wonder-He’s not likely to 

keep a thing like that in his living room, 
though I’m not so sure. Granting that he’s 
capable of such an action at all, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if that was just the thing he 
would do + But I can’t go prying into his 
private possessions, as if I were a detective*” 
The word " prymay be explained in 
different ways. He did not open, or even 
try to open, drawers, cupboards, or other 
receptacles which were locked ; but he did 
at least glance into such of them as were 
accessible without a key* He strolled leisurely 
round the room, examining closely all that 


“Halloa, Kennard ! " whole of this last week? What you said is 

At the moment the visitor was nut only perfectly correct; it really is too much*” 
holding a tall, slender vase in his hand, but “ no jesting 
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mood, whatever you may be. I don’t fancy 
you realize what it is you have done. When 
you were using that wild language the other 
night, offering to bet any amount of money 
that you would steal with impunity this 
valuable or that, I never dreamt you were in 
earnest I thought you were drunk. Charles, 
you have taken Mrs. Turland’s necklace, the 
River of Light.” 

Mr. Moore glanced at the speaker, then 
turned to take a cigarette out of a silver box 
which stood on a side-table. 

“ Rather neat of me, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Don’t talk like that, please don’t. As I 
have already said, I cannot believe that you 
appreciate the gravity of your own action. 
Others may not be so lenient, as you will 
find. You have not only taken the necklace, 
you’ve taken the girl.” 

“ When you’ve got a necklace you want a 
girl. The two go together.” 

“Whether the girl was, or was not, your 
accomplice, I don’t know. I leave that to 
your own conscience. Before you carry this 
thing any farther I beg you to consider. We 
are old friends. I do not wish to apply to 
your conduct the language which I might be 
entitled to use. I only warn you that if you 
are not extremely careful you will place your¬ 
self in a most serious position.” 

“ Life is made up of serious positions. 
It would be flavourless without them. By 
the by, I can place at your disposal an item 
of information which may possibly interest 
Mrs. Turland. Her husband, Jacob Turland, 
is on his way to London, if he is not in 
town already. I have had a note advising 
me that he proposes to favour me with a 
call. We are both of us interested in—a 
certain piece of property. I have an idea 
that it is that fact which prompts his visit.” 

“Jacob Turland is coming to London!— 
is perhaps here already ! Then, for Heaven's 
sake, don’t carry your jest any farther. You 
may take it from me that you don’t know 
what it is you are doing ; I give you my word 
you don’t. Consequences may follow your 
action of which you have not the vaguest 
notion ; consequences which may work irre¬ 
parable mischief to persons who have always 
treated you well. I am aware that what you 
have done you have done for a joke; I will 
even concede that you have done it uncom¬ 
monly well. But—let it stop now; what 
may follow will be no joke. As to the girl— 
that is your concern and hers ; for her I care 
nothing. Give me the necklace—the River 
of Light—and I will undertake to so manage 
matters that no one shall suspect, either now 


or ever, your—connection with the joke. I 
will even admit that you have won your bet; 
and—we will consider the incident closed.” 

“ Softly, my good man, softly. In such a 
case your admission would go for nothing. 
I have my own standard in such matters. 
Were I to do as you suggest I should lose 
my bet. Disgorge my booty as soon as I 
have made it mine ? That would never do. 
You will remember that I undertook to keep 
—the trifle, without its being traced to my 
possession, for a period of at least six months. 
To that period I must stand. So far as I 
am concerned, I know nothing of the River of 
Light until, at least, six months from to-day.” 

Having lit his cigarette he blew out the 
match. 

Kennard regarded him as if he would 
bring him, by the mere force of his glance, 
to a proper sense of the enormity of which 
he had been guilty; one rather gathered from 
his manner that he was conscious of failure. 

“ It’s apparently no use trying to get you 
to listen to reason now; but let me tell you 
—and I say it seriously—that if the necklace 
is not forthcoming, at the very latest moment, 
by to-morrow morning, there will be no alter¬ 
native but to place the matter in the hands of 
the authorities; and what that will mean you 
probably know better than I do." 

The speaker flounced out of the room— 
“flounced” was the proper word. As Mr. 
Moore heard the front door bang he blew 
out the smoke of his cigarette and smiled. 

“ This is—funny ! I wonder if the thing 
really has been stolen, and if he really thinks 
I stole it? If he actually does suppose me 
to be capable of an action of that sort, what 
a light it throws upon the kind of man one 
is in the estimation of one’s friends. I do 
believe that when I came in he was looking 
about the room to see if he could find any 
traces of the stolen property. That—tran¬ 
scends anything. As if—if I were that kind 
of person—I should let my booty lie hap¬ 
hazard about the premises ! ” 

As he communed with himself, taking 
some papers out of his breast-pocket, he 
opened the door of a Chinese cabinet, and 
then a drawer, with the seeming intention of 
putting the papers in it; but, instead, he 
continued to stand with the papers between 
his fingers, staring at the open drawer. 

“ What on earth is that ? ” He took 
something out of the drawer. “ What in 
thunder does this mean ? ” 

He was holding in his hand what looked 
like a string of glittering white crystals. A 
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“ I — I beg your pardon, but I — I 
thought-" 

He turned ; a feminine person was stand¬ 
ing just inside the doorway, who was observ¬ 
ing him with an air which was distinctly 
singular. He addressed her 
“ May I ask who you are ? ” 

Instead of answering she came fluttering 
towards him across the room with a sudden 
eagerness which took him aback. 

“ Ids the River of Light ! }i she cried. 
M But—how did you get it ? M 

While he glared at her, wholly and 
entirely at a loss, someone else intervened, 
this time in a voice which was familiar: — 

“ Now, Eliza, you have gone and done it!” 
The speaker was his servant, Lobley, who 


“ Your wife ? I didn't know you were 
married." 

“No, sir ; just so, sin You see* sir, when 
a man's body-servant to a single gentleman 
it isn’t always to his advantage to be married, 
and when a young woman's lady’s-maid, the 
best ladies like her to be single—and thads 
how a little deception came to be practised. 
But perhaps, sir, you would like me to 
explain ? n 

“ I should, if it would not be putting you 
to too much inconvenience,” 

“Not at all, sir* I intended to explain, but 
not at this exact moment. You remember 
the conversation you had the night before 
last, sir, in the course of which Mrs. 
Turland’s diamond necklace was mentioned ? H 



had entered the room, in his usual noiseless 
fashion, at what was by way of being a 
dramatic moment. The feminine person 
turned to him. “Then—you didn’t take it?” 

“Now, Eli^a, what's the use of behaving 
like this > Trust a woman to make a mess of 
things if she only gets a chance ! * 

14 May I ask,” inquired Mr. Moore, who 
possibly fell that he was being ignored, “who 
this person is ? ” 

“Yes, sir, certainly, sir; she's my wife, sir 
—Mrs. Lobley, sin” 


“ I recollect that something was said on 
the subject.” 

“As I was leaving the room I heard Sir 
Arthur call your attention to the fact that 
what had been said had been said in my 
presence. You told him that you were not 
afraid of me, and 1 was glad to hear that I 
possessed your confidence; then you added 
that you were willing to bet that you would 
diddle me as well as the police, and that hurt 
me. I decided to take advantage of the first 

to prove to 
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you that I am not quite such a simpleton as 
you supposed. I chanced last night to call 
on my wife, who is Mrs. Turland’s maid, and 
known to her as Paine, and, the family being 
out, I asked her if she’d give me a little treat 
and take me over the house.” 

“ I told you distinctly that I would much 
rather not. I couldn’t have expressed myself 
more clearly.” This was the feminine person 
known as Paine. Mr. Lobley was all 
courteous agreement. 

“ I grant it; I admit it, Eliza, without the 
slightest reservation. All the same, I brought 
you to understand that there are moments 
when a husband must be obeyed. She took 
me upstairs and downstairs—I must say it’s 
an uncommonly fine place—and we were 
literally in my lady’s chamber when we heard 
Mrs. v Turland coming along the passage with 
her sister. I nipped into the bathroom, 
which was adjacent. Presently, thinking I 
heard her leave the room, I opened the bath¬ 
room door, and, sure enough, the room was 
empty. On the dressing-table was what I 
guessed to be the diamond necklace which I 
had heard you speak of to Sir Arthur Ken- 
nard as the River of Light. I snatched it up.” 

“ You wicked man ! You declared to me 
that you had never seen or touched it.” 

“ My dear Eliza, in such a situation what 
would you expect a man to say? Nipping 
back into the bathroom, perceiving that there 
was a door at the other end, I slipped 
through it into my wife’s room, on the other 
side. of the passage. When the loss had 
been discovered and the band had played, 
Mrs. Turland went into her sister’s room, 
as I suppose to talk things over, and my 
wife, coming into her room, found me, and 
said things to me which I should repeat only 
with the greatest reluctance.” 

“ I see now, plainly, that I didn’t say half 
as much to you as you deserved.” 

“She actually threatened me—her husband! 
I resorted to extreme measures. Like most 
valuables, she is contained in a small parcel. 
I caught her up in my arms-” 

“ I screamed with all my might! ” 

“ I bore her down the corridor, into the 
hall; thinking someone was coming I dodged 
through the door into what I believe was the 
drawing-room, where we had a little discussion 
which resulted in leaving part of her back hair 
behind.” 

“ You villain ! ” 

“ Ultimately I got her out into the street. 
Hardly knowing what to do with her at that 
hour of the morning, I brought her here." 

“Here! Do you mean to tell me that 


you actually brought the woman to this 
house ? ” 

“Yes, sir. It is a respectable house, sir ; 
and she is my wife. This morning I slipped 
the necklace into a drawer in the Chinese 
cabinet, anticipating a visit from Sir Arthur, 
sir, and thinking that that would give you an 
opportunity to win your wager.” 

“ You’re a pretty scoundrel, Lobley ! ” 

“ If it pleases you to say so, sir. But I 
would remind you, sir, that the wager was 
yours, not mine; that the original idea of 
the — abstraction was also yours; and that, 
had you not suggested it, it would never 
have occurred to me. Excuse me, sir, but 
there is someone at the front door; pos¬ 
sibly callers for you. Now, Eliza, out you go ! ” 

Presently Lobley ushered in Sir Arthur 
Kennard and Miss Stanbury. The gentle¬ 
man explained. 

“ As I was just now leaving your house, 
Moore, I happened to meet Miss Stanbury ; 
and it occurred to me that her words might 
have more weight with you than mine.” 

“ Sir Arthur tells me," observed the lady, 

“ that you know something about my sistePs 
necklace. I don’t in the least understand 
what it is you do know; but if you could 
only help us to get it back we should be so 
much obliged ! ” 

“ I was just going to send it to your sister 
when you came in.” 

He held out his hand, the necklace on the 
open palm. Her amazement was both 
comical and pretty. 

“ Mr. Moore ! However did you get it ? ” 

“ Oh, the age of miracles is not yet passed, 
Miss Stanbury ; you never can tell! ” 

“ Upon my word of honour !” was all that 
Sir Arthur said ; but he glared at his friend as 
if his feelings were of the very strongest kind. 

When the visitors had departed Mr. Moore 
rang for his man. “ Where’s that woman ? ” 

“Woman, sir? You mean my wife, sir? 
She is my wife. My wife, sir, has gone to 
stay for the present with an aunt, who is a 
widow of the highest respectability.” 

“ Don’t let this occur again—the sort of 
thing that has occurred—never. You under¬ 
stand ? ” 

“ I understand, sir. It never shall, sir.” 

“ I'm dining at the club. Get out a dinner 
jacket.” 

“ Dinner jacket, sir? Yes, sir.” 

When the man had gone to do his master’s 
bidding, Mr. Moore, placing himself in a 
capacious arm-chair, smiled; and he con¬ 
tinued to smile, as if in the enjoyment of an 
excellent joke. 
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The Comic Side of Crime. 

IV 

Written and Illustrated by HARRY FURNISS. 


JUDGE has to depend upon 
what he is told, and, with the 
exception of judging the cha¬ 
racter of the prisoner or wit¬ 
nesses by their manner and 
expression, not by what he sees. 

Still, there is the inevitable exception, and 
I think it is worth following Major Arthur 
Griffiths all the way to Malta to find it. 
Although it ended in an innocent man’s 
torture and death, the crass stupidity of the 
judge is, perhaps (apart from the awful sequel), 
the most comic action in the annals of 
criminal procedure. 

W; have to go some way, I say, and also 
some way back in history to Malta, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 

A judge of Malta, of the name of Cambo, 
rose from his bed one morning full of 
Christian feeling and charity and thankful¬ 
ness, as all good judges 
ought, and, opening his 
window, saw to his astonish¬ 
ment directly under it one 
man stab another, who 
was killed on the spot. 

The assassin’s cap fell off, 
and the judge had a good 
look at him. The assassin, 
observing he was watched, 
and by a judge, too, for 
everyone knew each other 
in Malta, threw the sheath 
of the knife away and took 
to his heels. The judge 
knew if the scoundrel was 
caught he would have to 
try him, so he watched 
the fellow run round the 
corner and disappear. 

Still looking in the direc¬ 
tion in which the murderer 
had run, the judge saw T a 
baker corning along on 
his round with his loaves, 
merrily whistling, little 
knowing a crime had been 
committed in that street 
a moment before. He 
stopped as his eye fell on 
the sheath of a stiletto, 
and he stooped and picked 


it up and shoved it into his pocket A little 
farther on he was startled by seeing a man 
evidently murdered lying across his path, 

Terrified and frightened out of his wits 
the baker hid himself under a portico, fearing 
if the patrol came along and he was found 
near the body—as there was no one else by— 
he would be accused. The patrol did come 
up at that moment. It then flashed across 
the poor, timid baker that he would be 
arrested, so he foolishly dropped his basket 
and ran away as hard as he could. The patrol 
at once made after and arrested him. The 
sheath of the stiletto found in his pocket 
exactly fitted the blade found through the 
heart of the murdered man. He was the 
murderer ! 

All this the judge saw from his window. 
He made no sign, said nothing, closed his 
window-blinds, completed his toilet, and 
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went down to breakfast. Before he had 
finished it the police called to acquaint him 
of the tragedy. They had the murderer; he 
was to try him. The judge said nothing. 
He thought the matter out, and decided that, 
according to law, he was the judge—not a 
witness—.-and he must therefore await the 
case until it came before him, and then try it 
according to the evidence of the witnesses. 

The case was not strong against the baker, 
so the judge “ used every endeavour to make 
the accused confess his crime.” Failing, he 
ordered the baker to be tortured until he did 
confess. Now the judge felt that, although 
he knew the prisoner was innocent, he having 
confessed his guilt, it was only left to him to 
pass sentence of death, and the poor, inno¬ 
cent man was duly put to death ! 

Has Sir William Gilbert, in all his extrava¬ 
ganza and topsy-turvyism of legal procedure, 
ever thought of a satire on the judicial mind 
more gruesome or more comic than that ? 

The sequel, perhaps, will be better enjoyed. 
The real culprit was subsequently brought 
before Judge Cam bo on another charge, and 
condemned. The assassin then freely, and 
unsolicited, informed the Court that he had 
committed the murder for which the poor 
baker had wrongfully suffered, and called as 
a witness to his crime the judge, who, he 
knew, had seen him commit the murder. 
The judge tried to justify himself—he had 
only done his duty, and in sentencing the 
wrong man he avoided doing violence to 
his own legal scruples ! 

He had to pay for his scruples, for he was 
kicked off the Bench, and had to support the 
poor family the baker he had killed had left 
behind. 

Here is another criminal comedy, surely 
a grim sort of comedy, too, which per¬ 
vades the story of a young Cheshire farmer 
who sailed for Canada some thirty years 
ago, carrying with him a large amount 
of money wherewith to acquire land and 
commence operations in a considerable way 
in Manitoba. It was in the early days of the 
promise of the West, so far as concerned the 
Dominion, and Manitoba was not then 
the well known, the popular, or the well 
railway-served province it is now, but still it 
was an enterprising field, and men in earnest 
with clean hearts harked thither, and men, too, 
with evil consciences followed the same track. 

Young Joseph Jackson, scarce out of his 
teens, was chummed up to on the voyage by 
a fair - speaking stranger, who was much 
interested in the plans of the lad, revealed 
without hesitation, doubt of his fellow men, 


or fear of any kind. Curiously enough, it 
turned out that he, too, was bound for the 
same land with the same design, and what 
could be better, happier, or more convenient 
than that the two should travel together, and 
matters were arranged accordingly. 

The journey West was pleasant, and letters 
from Jackson crossed the Atlantic full of 
hopeful promise. Then communications 
ceased, and nothing more was heard of the 
young emigrant. 

Eventual inquiries led to the discovery of 
the farmstead out in the wilds of Manitoba 
where Jackson and his companion had rested 
the night preparatory to essaying the final 
stretch of their march. They were well 
within reach of Jackson’s destination, and 
early on a bright morn they set out together, 
each carrying his baggage. 

At the farm where Jackson was expected 
the stranger arrived late at night, with his 
own and Jackson’s impedimenta. He was 
weary and worried ; Jackson, being done up, 
was, he said, following slowly along. As 
the latter did not arrive, the stranger next 
day set out to search for him, and, curiously, 
he never returned. 

The mystery lasted seven days and more. 
It had all the elements of a romance such as 
novelists have often based their themes upon, 
from Charles Reade down to the hack who 
produces the errand lad’s penny “ blood." 

A year passed and then, deep down in a 
gorge, in a lonely spot lying between the two 
farmsteads, a skeleton was found with only 
traces of clothing left. Great boulders par¬ 
tially concealed the remains, but the bed of 
the stream was dry, and thus Nature helped 
detection. Murder will out, and it was 
murder in this case, for the victim’s skull was 
found to be smashed. 

A small leather wallet, concealed in the 
murdered youth’s apparel, had resisted the 
elements so well that it was possible to 
decipher parts of a letter contained therein, 
which established identity. The skeleton 
was that of Joseph Jackson, presumably done 
to death by the stranger friend who had so 
mysteriously disappeared, but not, it after¬ 
wards turned out, without having appropriated 
everything of value contained in the victim’s 
baggage. 

Now comes the comedy, grotesque, but 
still comedy of the true kind. 

In a low-down shanty, in one of the worst 
quarters of ’Frisco, a crowd of men, most 
ne’er-do-wells, such as Fielding might aptly 
describe as “the sweepings of Newgate and 
the scum of heli,” had foregathered at night 
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to play euchre by the aid of petroleum flares* 
Curses were deep, so was the drinking. The 
gambling went on regardless of arrivals and 
departures. 

Presently one of the gamblers delayed the 
game while he cut up some tobacco. Not 
having completed the operation with suffi¬ 
cient promptitude, he was angrily told to pick 
up his cards, and he did so* His knife fell 
on the table. Under the bright petroleum 
flare it attracted all eyes, for its silver 11 hefts/* 
elaborately engraved, shone brilliantly. Before 
the smoker could recover it, a strange hand 
had clutched the glittering thing. 

Then the row began, A surly demand for 
its return was ignored s and then the smoker, 
with an oath, yelled, (t Give me my knife.” 


and robbed for his money. Like many other 
ruffians, he had been unable to resist tempta¬ 
tion, and that temptation was the richly- 
decorated, silver - hafted champagne - knife 
which the murdered man had left to him by 
his father, who bore the same name* The 
inscription on the knife was, ** Joseph Jackson, 
from his friend, John Rogers.” And it came 
fra 1 Sheffield- 

Let us pass to a story of a lighter kind. 
Monsieur Claude, Chief of the Paris Police 
in the Second Empire, gives a striking 
instance of how clever and quick-witted 
polished rogues can be, “ There is many a 
slip 'twixt the cup and the lip ” is an old 
adage that should be written up in the office 
of every detective, Claude was ordered to 



“ Your knife ! You're not Joseph Jackson, 
eh? I rather fancy it a bit, so I think I'll 
stick to it," and the hand that held it passed 
it quietly into a pocket. 

A blow, a struggle, tables overturned, lights 
sent swinging, and then a general melee. The 
police arriving ended matters, for the claimant 
to the knife and the one who had seized it 
were held till the morrow. 

t hen the truth came out. The gambler 
who claimed the knife was the companion of 
poor Joseph Jackson, whom he had murdered 


arrest an escaped prisoner who had been 
punished for pretending to be a broker, and 
had obtained large sums from the credulous 
and ignorant public. 

“ lake care,” said the Government; “that 
rascal is very clever; he has as many tricks 
as a monkey.” 

Now it is necessary to state that at that 
time Paris was mad over the songs of Pierre 
Jean de B^ranger* This old poet was little 
seen by his admirers, being opposed to public 
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and his fame was at its height* I do not 
suppose the energetic Monsieur Claude* as 
he went off in search of his man, thought of 
the song writer ; his mind was concentrated 
upon catching the escaped prisoner, whom 
he had seen before. Single-handed, Claude 
penetrated into the haunts of vice, the dancing 
saloons in the lowest quarters* He thought 


embarrassed by their embraces, and the 
flowers and compliments showered on him, 
that he could neither move nor speak* and 
the convict managed to escape before his 
clever trick was discovered, 

Let me conclude this article with one or 
two stories within my own experience. 
There is no doubt that we artists are, 



THEY HQWf-D TO HIM AND EMBRACED HIM, A NO THREW BOUQUETS OIK F LOWERS OVER HIM," 


it likely that the convict whom he was in 
search of would be leading a merry life; and 
he was right. 

On entering the famous Closerie des Lilas, 
he found his man surrounded by a swarm of 
pretty girls, the bewitching dansei/sts of the 
Latin Quarter* Claude walked straight up to 
the corner where the convict was, his eyes 
fixed on his prey. The escaped prisoner saw 
him coming and turned pale, Claude felt 
he was his ! 

He was just close enough to capture him 
when he saw the wily one turn his head and 
whisper something into the ear of one of his 
companions. What he whispered was, "It is 
Beranger! '* 

In a moment all the beauties surrounded 
Claude, hemming him in. They bowed to 
him and embraced him, and threw bouquets 
of flowers over him. The music stopped, 
the dancers joined the throng, and with 
one voice cried, “Vive Beranger! Vive 
Beranger ! ” 

Their delight at finding their song-writing 
hero in their midst intoxicated them, and 
poor Claude was powerless. He was so 


without knowing it, occasionally detectives. 
By the way, it would be interesting to 
realize, now that photography has taken the 
place of the 41 Special Artist/ 1 how many 
little tragedies and comedies are detected by 
its means* The real amateur detective is 
the snapshot. In the very early days of 
photography that fruitful playwright, Dion 
Boucicault, utilized the camera for the detec¬ 
tion of crime in his celebrated play, 44 The 
Octoroon*” A man is taking a photograph 
—the plate is exposed; a murder is being 
committed at the moment an Indian, think¬ 
ing the camera on a tripod is a gun, knocks 
it down* When the moment comes for the 
villain to be confounded, among the dl'frris 
of the old smashed camera is found the 
negative, which being developed and printed 
provides a perfect picture of the tragedy ! 

Artists are pestered out of their lives by 
members of the great unemployed body of 
models knocking at their studio doors for 
work. I have always made it a rule never to 
employ a casual model. One runs all sorts 
of risks. Rightly or wrongly, I believe a real 
assassin once sal to me to represent a murder 
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I had to illustrate in fiction, and after that 
incident I never employed a model without 
knowing something about his or her ante¬ 
cedents, The man knocked at my studio 
door just as I had read the manuscript which 
had been sent to me to illustrate. He was 
an Italian, with a ferocious and diabolical 
expression, but with the bloom left by fair 
Italy’s sun still upon his cheeks and a pro¬ 
fusion of black hair. Excellent for a painter, 
but not much use to a black-and-white artist, 
who only requires a human lay-figure to hang 
clothes upon. Colour does not counq and 
long hair and beards and moustaches are 
obstacles, for we illustrators have to draw the 
characters we have in mind, and not the 
object in front of us. One model sat to me 
for all my work for nine years. 

Well, I informed the Italian that if he 
cared to remain I would give him a sitting 
then and there. He was eloquent in his 
thanks, and almost embraced me when he 
saw a large representation of St. Mark’s in 
Venice on my walls. He posed and spoke 
like an aristocrat, and smoked a cigarette I 
gave him with the air of a count such as 
Ouida might have described. 


descended from the Pope Furnese. He 
called me Signor Furnese from that moment, 
and may have thought it my name. What 
he evidently did not know was my profts* 
sion, as I was not drawing on the paper on 
my easel, but writing notes from the MS, to 
guide me in the design* Then, rising, I 
dragged to a side window an old chest, posed 
the Italian in a kneeling position in front of 
it, placed a dagger in his left hand, which was 
holding the lid of the chest open, and taking 
the head of my lay figure I placed it in his 
right hand. Then 1 retreated to my easel to 
draw the group* When I looked up, to my 
astonishment the Italian's face and manner 
had entirely changed. The bloom of Italy 
had vanished from his cheeks, and a sickly 
greenish tint brought out more markedly 
than ever the blackness of his hair. Per* 
spiral ion was on his brow and a frightened 
look in his eye. “ What bom actors these 
Italians are!thought L But he was 
trembling, too. 

“ Pardon me,” I said, M do not be too 
realistic* You have, of course, murdered 
that woman, and you are hiding her head; 


There was such an air of dis¬ 
tinction about the man that 
I almost apologized to him 
for requesting him to take 
off his coat — which I was 
careful to see he placed 
aw'ay from any draperies or 
furniture—turn up his soiled 
shirt - sleeves, and kneel 
down* 

I was soon at work, rough¬ 
ing the design out quickly in 
pencil, he chattering all the 
time in broken English in a 
pleasant way about his love 
of art, of England and the 
English, and his deep regard 
for me in particular. He 
praised my studio, and 
assured me that it was an 
honour as well as a pleasure 
to pose in it for so dis¬ 
tinguished a follower of 
Raphael* He was absolutely 
ignorant of everything about 
me. I did not believe one 
word he said. Probably he 
did not believe me either 
when I told him that I must 
just have one little drop of 
Italinn blood left in my com¬ 
position, as the Fumisses are 
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but you are not acting, you know 3 so pray be 
still for a few minutes/* 

I worked—he was silent, but his agitation 
increased, and at last, jumping up, he gabbled 
furiously in Italian, not a word of which I 
understood. Putting on his dirty coat, 
taking up his hat, and still gesticulating, he 
left me hurriedly. I called to know if he was 
ill, if he was coming again to complete the 
sitting, and put my hand in my pocket to 
give him some remuneration, but without 
looking back he vanished quickly down the 
street, i never saw him again. Furthermore, 
I never heard of his calling upon any brother 
artist after that, although he was known as a 
mode! up to his visit to my studio, when no 
doubt he mistook me for a detective. 

I could recall many instances in which 
artists have assisted in the discovery of crime. 
Caricaturists, I know, as regards character, 
must have often done so. We seize on the 
worst features of our subjects and emphasize 
them—that is caricature ; perhaps we produce 
same bad and 
hidden trait in 
the character of 
a man or woman 
that sets their 
friends thinking, 
and so discover 
a phase of cha¬ 
racter not pre¬ 
viously evident 
Is it not Mark 
Twain who has 
said that the mis¬ 
sion of humour 
is to make people 
reflect? I recall 
one amazing case 
in which I uncon¬ 
sciously played 
the part of an 
artist - detective, 
although not 
quite in the way 
of which I have 
been speaking. At 
one time 1 con¬ 
tributed to the 
Illustrated Lon¬ 
don News and 
other periodicals many illustrations seriously 
treating of passing events, such as are now 
supplied by the camera. It was my lot to act 
as special artist, and to sketch scenes and 
events week by week, and I travelled about 
to get material, constantly sketching crowds 
and 44 bits of character ,J in order to get, so 
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far as might be, truth in the drawing of 
the passing show, I have more than once 
detected a man in the crowd I have fixed to 
sketch scowl and clear off, or watch me 
anxiously, change colour, and look uncom¬ 
fortable, mistaking me for a detective taking 
notes; but in many cases the crowds in 
these scenes in illustrated papers were purely 
imaginary, and sometimes the event was 
drawn without u Our Special Artist being 
on the spot at all 

It so happened that I had to draw the 
finish of the Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Race, I had a sketch of the background ; 
as for the rest—well, there had to be the man 
in the boat firing the gun, and, to balance 
the design, I gave him as companions in the 
boat a gentleman and a lady. Naturally, 
the lady was nervous of the gun being fired, 
and of course her companion supported her 
round the waist 

The sequel to this was a furious letter 
from a stranger to reprimand me for my gross 

impe rt inence 
in portraying 
him in such a 
position. I had 
little idea, he 
said, what such 
a liberty on my 
part had led to. 
The writer's 
wife knew he 
had gone to the 
race, and knew 
he was also in 
the boat with 
the man who in¬ 
vited him, and 
who had fired 
the gun, but when 
the scene ap¬ 
peared in print 
he had to own 
up that there 
was a lady in the 
affair as well, 
and now his 
domestic happi¬ 
ness had been 
destroyed. He 
wrote from a 
business firm, giving only his initials. I 
replied that had he known that I, the artist, 
had not been to the race — that, further¬ 
more, the drawing was a purely imaginary 
one, and that it was not only drawn but 
actually engraved before the event-—he need 
never have given himself away I 
Original from 
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Filer the Faithless. 

By ARTHUR MORRISON. 


F all the afflictions brought on 
a suffering civilization by the 
Limited Liability Acts as they 
stand in the statutes of this 
commercial country, few can 
exceed the troubles, pains, and 
harassment* of Mr, Nathaniel Dowdall, con¬ 
sequent on his investment of an odd hundred 
pounds in Filers Royal and Imperial Circus, 
Limited, It was no matter of a public issue 
of shares at the hands of a professional pro¬ 
moter, no case of a glowing prospectus with 
a titled directorate. Filer, of Filer's Royal 
and Imperial Circus, indeed, made fresh 
issues of shares whenever he found the 
opportunity, and wherever he fell across the 
confiding investor. He was managing 
director, and, it is to be presumed, the rest 
of the board also* He was Filer, and there 
was the long and short, the thick and thin, 
the beginning and end of it From time to 
time the capital of Filer, Limited, was 
increased by just as much as some hopeful 
stranger might be persuaded to entrust to 
Filer, managing director, in exchange for 
an elegantly-printed certificate constituting 
him a partner (limited) in the joys and 
sorrows of Filer, Then Filer’s Royal and 
Imperial Circus passed on, and if the new 
shareholder remained quiescent there was 
nobody in the world so ready to let bygones 
be bygones as the magnanimous Filer, 

Mr. Nathaniel Dowdall did not remain 
quiescent He followed Filer with letters, 
monthly, fortnightly, and then weekly. Some 
came back through the Dead Letter Office, a 
few vanished wholly into the unknown, hut 
some caught Filer at towns where the circus 
pitched, and others overtook him, redirected ; 
and that in sufficient numbers to grow, after 
a year or so, something of a nuisance to the 
otherwise unruffled Filer. So much so, that 
he went so far as to answer one or two of the 
later and more violent, in a tone of grieved 
affability. And then Mr. Dowdall wrote 
thus 
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Without Prejudice . 

613, Rramhlebury Rt>ad, Strealham Hill, S, W-, 

May 15th. 

SlR,—I will have no more of your evasions and 
promises. You have obtained my money by frau¬ 
dulent misrepresentation, and I demand its instant 
return. Unless I receive by Thursday next your 
cheque for the sum of one hundred pounds, I shall 
place the whole affair in the hands of my solicitors to 
deal with as they consider best, with a view not only 
to die recovery of the money, hut to the proper 
punishment of a disgraceful fraud. This letter is final* 
Your obedient servant, 

Nathani&l Dowdall. 

It would be difficult, thought Mr. Dowdall 
(and Mrs. Dowdall agreed with him), to 
devise a more peremptory missive than this; 
though, indeed, since each of the last two 
letters had ended with the declaration that 
it was final, the concluding clause might be 
considered by now to have lost some of its 
force* Rut on the other hand, “Without 
Prejudice " was quite new, and very terrible 
to behold. Filer's answer, however, came in 
this form:— 


Filer's Royal and Imperial Circus, Limited, 

May i6lh. 

My Dear Mr. Nathaniel Dowdall, — My 
natural delight at hearing once again from so highly 
esteemed a friend and partner as yourself was some¬ 
what chastened by a suspicion that the tone of your 
letter was one of irritation. 1 need hardly assure you 
that it would afford me the highest and purest pleasure 
to comply with your thoughtful suggestion that I 
should send you my cheque for one hundred pounds, 
but I have reason to believe that the presentation of 
that cheque at the bank would result in a pang of 
disappointment which far be it from me to inflict upon 
you* The stream of wealth, in fact, which is destined 
inevitably to overtake our enterprise in time, and 
which I shall welcome chiefly because it will enable 
me to divert a large volume of it toward you, is meet¬ 
ing with a temporary obstruction. In the meantime 
permit me to thank you for the kind thought which 
prompted your charmingly original heading, and to 
rejoice to learn that you are still without prejudice 
against 

Your devoted, though 

temporarily embarrassed partner, 

Plantagrnlt Filer. 


Mr, Dowdall perused this letter with eyes 
that emerged steadily till they threatened 
to overhang his most prominent waistcoat* 
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button. Speechless, he passed it across the 
breakfast-table to Mrs, Dowdall, who, having 
read it in her turn, barely mustered the 
words, “ Well, I never did ! ” 

This was Mr, Dowdall's rejoinder, written 
after an hour's interval of simmering wrath ; — 
Sneatlmm Hill, S.W., 

May 17th, 

Mr. Filer,— I am not to l^e turned aside by 
impudent flippancy* 1 may remind you that, even 
though you may have made away with my money, 
you have gtxjds which may be seized in salisfactiun of 
my claim, and unless l receive the sum of which you 
have defrauded me before the end of the week I shall 
take steps to secure it by the means provided by law'. 
This letter is final. Nathaniel DOWDALL. 

As Mr. Dowdall anticipated, this produced 
a change in Filer's attitude. His answer, 
though still amiable in tone* indicated 
surrender :— 

Filer’s Royal and Imperial 

Circus, Limited, 

May 18th, 

My Dear Mr. Dowdall,—I t 
grieves me to perceive, from your 
last letter, that my fear of a certain 
irritation on your part of late was 
well-founded, and I hasten to re¬ 
move all occasion for an asperity 
w r hich I feel sure you have already 
regretted* My sorrow is chiefly that 
you should cut your- 
self off from partici¬ 
pation in the noble 
revenues which are 
shortly to accrue to 
this enterprise ; but, 
rather than my honour 
should l>e in any way 
called in question, I 
will even encounter 
the bitterness of this 
disappointment. It 
would increase my 
distress if, in addition 
to your sacrifice of 
the golden opportu¬ 
nity, you were to 
incur legal expenses ; 
and therefore I am 
now freely handing 
over to you a valuable 
part of the property 
of this company, 
more than equivalent 
to the sum you have 
invested* It should 
arrive in the course 
of a day or so, by rail, 
in a large case, carriage forward. I am now leaving 
England, with the enterprise, lor an extended Con¬ 
tinental tour, and lake this opportunity of tendering 
you my heartiest farewells, and expressing my pleasure 
that our business connection terminates in friendly 
Concord* Your late partner but eternal well-wisher, 

Plajstagenet Filer. 

F.S.—-The case should be handled with cart, it 
is not a new one, and in some places it is not alto¬ 
gether w hat one might w ish* — P. F. 

This was far more satisfactory, and Mr. 


Dowdall beamed as he passed the letter to 
his wife, who beamed again as she handed 
it back. Plainly he had gone the right way 
to work to bring such a fellow as Filer to his 
senses* Clearly Filer had ^realized at last 
that Nathaniel Dowdall was not to be trifled 
with, and had offered the best composition 
in his power without waiting for a legal 
seizure. Perhaps, also, there was a little in 
Mrs. DowdalPs suggestion that some traces 
of honesty lingered in Filer’s system yet; 
for, in truth, he might have left the country 
without notice, and so have removed his 
goods beyond the reach of bailiffs* 

There were possible awkwardnesses to be 
considered, of course. Showmen's acces¬ 
sories were of little use to Mr. Dowdall, and 

might prove diffi¬ 
cult to dispose of* 
But that was a 
matter best left 
till the goods 
arrived. For the 
rest of that day 
and for some part 
of the next Mr, 
Dowdall was 
patient and hope¬ 
ful. And then the 
case arrived* 

Mr. Dowdall 
was sitting in the 
inconvenient little 
back room which 
the household was 
taught to call his 
study, and Mrs. 
Dowdall was con- 
suiting him on the 
eternal domestic 
question, beef or 
mutton, when the 
blank and be- 
wildered face of 
Selina the house¬ 
maid appeared at 
the door, and the 
hand of Selina 
extended toward 
Mr. Dowdall a 
large biscuit coloured delivery sheet. 

41 It’s the railway van, sir/ 1 announced 
Selina; “and they've brought a tiger*” 

44 A tiger!^ gasped Mr. Dowdall, quite for¬ 
getting to shut his mouth after the utterance. 
And 44 A tiger!” echoed Mrs* Dowdall, 
faintly, opening her mouth wider still. 

"Yes, nvm/ J replied the housemaid. “It's 
in a big wooden cage* a-nowlin* an' stampin' 
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an’ goin’ on dreadful. And there’s six pound 
four and eightpence to pay.” 

In the blank pause that followed, vague 
rumblings, shouts, and yelps from the direc¬ 
tion of the street reached the ears of Mr. 
Dowdall, like the ancestral voices that 
prophesied war to Kubla Khan. He rose, 
murmuring helplessly; his murmurs increased 
as he reached the study door, and the 
burden of their plaint was, “ Six pound four 
and eightpence! ” 

Then he turned suddenly on Selina. 
“ I won’t have it! ” he exclaimed. “ Send 
it away.” 

And Mrs. Dowdall, awakened to a sudden 
sense of danger, caught his arm, pushed 
Selina into the passage, and shut the door 
after her in one complicated spasm of 
presence of mind. 

The noises from the street grew in volume, 
and it was clear that a public attraction had 
been scented, and the inevitable torrent of 
shouting boys had set in. Presently Selina 
returned with the report that, whether Mr. 
Dowdall paid the railway charges or waited 
to be sued for them, the tiger addressed to 
him would be delivered there and then. The 
men, it seemed, had given her to understand 
that the tiger’s society was no longer desired, 
either by themselves or by any other person 
connected with the railway. 

“ Nonsense ! ” exclaimed Mr. Dowdall, 
recovering something of his natural sense 
of civic propriety. “ People can’t be expected 
to take in any tigers anybody likes to address 
to them ! It would undermine the whole 
fabric of society. I—I won’t be bullied. 
Is the front door shut ? ” 

The front door was shut, and with so much 
of assured security Mr. Dowdall betook him¬ 
self to the drawing-room, the window whereof 
commanded the nearest view of the street 
and the area railings. Boys were competing 
for seats on those same railings, and the 
standing - room in the street was growing 
rapidly less. From the tail of a large van 
stout planks sloped, and down these planks 
slid a huge wooden, iron-bound case, lowered 
by many ropes in the hands of several excited 
men. From within the case came angry 
growls, and as it reached the pavement Mr. 
Dowdall observed that its front was a sort of 
door of stout iron - clamped planks with 
narrow intervals between them, through 
which intervals came glimpes of restless, 
fiery yellow fur. 

The case came to rest before the railings, 
and the carman, perceiving Mr. Dowdall at 
the window, waved the biscuit - coloured 


delivery sheet and hailed him. Mr. Dowdall 
raised the sash and parleyed. 

“Are you goin’ to pay this ’ere money 
now, sir ? ” demanded the carman. 

“Certainly not,” retorted Mr. Dowdall. 
“ I don't want a tiger—I didn’t order one— 
the whole things a—a clerical error. Mark 
it ‘ Dead Parcels Office ’ and take it back ! ” 

“ Dead parcels ! ” repeated the carman, 
with withering scorn. “ It’s about the livest 
parcel I ever see, an’ it’s pretty near marked 
some of us gettin’ it ’ere. Dead parcels ! 
It’s my orders to leave it ’ere, pay or not, 
sign or not; an’ the comp’ny’ll see you about 
the charges arterwards. Dead parcels ! ’Ere, 
git up! ” 

And with that the carman sought his 
perch, and the van clattered away with its 
retinue of ropes, planks, and wholly untipped 
porters. 

The crowd was bigger and noisier every 
minute, and the bolder among the boys were 
already tentatively pushing sticks between 
the planks, to the manifest disapproval of the 
tiger, and as he watched, Mr. Dowdall 
recalled the warning that the case was “ not 
altogether what one might wish.” He broke 
into a sweat of apprehension, wildly wonder¬ 
ing what would be the legal charge for an 
ordinary street boy devoured by a tiger. And 
as he wondered there appeared, towering 
above the heads by the street corner, a police¬ 
man’s helmet. 

The policeman elbowed steadily through 
the crowd, sternly ordering it to “ pass along 
there,” without any particular result. He 
walked cautiously round the case and 
observed the direction on the label. Then 
he ascended Mr. Dowdall’s front steps and 
was about to ring the bell, when Mr. Dowdall, 
with diplomatic resource, addressed him first 
from the window. 

“Good morning, constable,” he said. 
“ There's a tiger down there I want cleared 
away from my doorstep.” 

This would not seem to have been a 
request for which the policeman was pre¬ 
pared. He paused, looked back at the 
case, and then again at Mr. Dowdall. 

“It’s your tiger, sir,” he said at length. 

“Oh,no,” replied Mr. Dowdall, airily; “not 
at all. Somebody seems to have dropped 
it—out of a cart, I fancy.” He inwardly 
congratulated himself on the conscientious 
accuracy of this conjecture. “ Yes,” he 
added, “I’m pretty sure it was dropped out 
of a cart.” 

“ It’s got your name and address on it, 
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41 Ah, yes, yes; that's merely a—a coinci¬ 
dence, A tiger might have anybody’s name 
on it, you know; not at all uncommon. 
Done to throw you off the scent I should 
think there’d be quite a handsome reward for 
finding a thing like that, if you took it to the 
station.’* 

The policeman, sternly contemptuous, dis¬ 
regarded the suggestion* “ That tigers 
causin' an obstruction,” he said, severely. 

“Yes,” assented Mr, Dowdall* “Shocking. 
I give it in charge.” 

The constable, with rising wrath, surveyed 
the crowd that now filled the street, and 
turned once more to Mr, Dowdall “That 
tiger’s your property/ 1 he said, “ and if you 
don’t take it indoors it’ll be my dooty to 
summons you/ 1 And with that he produced 
a notebook and wrote laboriously. 

And now as he wrote a sergeant arrived, 
who positively ordered Mr. Dowdall to take 
his tiger indoors instantly. Mr. Dowdall 
desperately contemplated the prospect of 
standing a siege of public, police, and liger 
combined ; when there arrived on the heels 
of the others an inspector, a far better 
diplomatist than either of bis inferior 
officers. He first carefully examined the 
case and its inscriptions, and then politely 
inquired if Mr. Dowdall were in any way 
connected with Filer’s Circus. Mr* Dowdall 
was cornered. To deny Filer’s Circus to a 
responsible police-officer meant to renounce 
hope of redress from Filer. Mr. Dowdall 


first hesitated* and then admitted his partner¬ 
ship ; and straightway was deprived of all 
defence. 

41 Ah, just so,” said the diplomatic inspector. 
44 1 see you’ve a nice wide carriage entrance 
in the side road — we’ll see about getting him 
in there* Three or four men with rollers and 
crowbars can do it in no time* I should 
think you could get the men and the tackle 
too from Brady’s in five minutes; III send a 
man to see about it for you*" 

Now, perhaps partly because of the 
soothing manner of the inspector, Mr* 
Dowdall was beginning to feel a little 
less alarmed at the state of affairs 
The tiger had not killed anybody yet* and 
seemed to have grown a good deal quieter 
now that his not very roomy habitation bad 
come to rest ; and that same habitation had 
as yet shown no signs of giving way any¬ 
where. The front planks were so strong, the 
padlock was so very large, and the air spaces 
were so very narrow that the creature could 
scarcely see, let alone get out And indeed 
a tiger was no doubt rather a valuable posses¬ 
sion, if you could find a buyer, There would 
be no great risk in allowing the case and its 
prisoner to stand in the back garden with 
all doors locked for a little while—an hour 
or so—till he could get an offer for it For 
by now Mr* Dowdalls natural business 
instincts were beginning to assert themselves, 
and he had formed a plan. 

He calmed the natural agitation of Mrs. 
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Dowdall, and dispatched an urgent telegram 
to Padgebury, the eminent wild beast dealer 
of Shadwell, thus :— 

To Paligkbury, or anybody in charge, Shadwell. 
—Come Instantly. Magnificent business opening. 
Unusual opportunity. — Dowdall, 6 ij, Bramble bury 
Road, St VV\ 

This done, Mr, Dowdall resigned himself, 
with comparative equanimity, to observing 
the exertions of half a* dozen dishevelled men, 
who, with strong arms and much stronger 
language, shoved and hauled and scuffled 
the iron-bound case 
along the pavement 
and round the 
corner, and so 
through the gates at 
the side, amid the 
enthusiasm of the 
populace and to the 
newly aroused growls 
and flops of the liger. 

Somebody suggested 
a joint of beef to 
keep the beast quiet, 
and all the men sug¬ 
gested beer for other 
purposes, when at 
last the case rested 
in the farthest corner 
of the stable-yard. 

The joint of beef 
was found to be too 
large to pass between 
the planks, when pre¬ 
sented at the end of 
a pole, and so had 
to be hacked into 
small pieces; but 
the only distinct 
complaint about the 
beer was that it was not large enough. On 
the whole, considering these things and the 
railway company's claim, Mr, Dowdall found 
himself making a considerable further invest¬ 
ment in Filer. 

Also lie discovered that he had the honour 
of receiving the famous Wrestling Tiger, as 
announced by a bill which the thoughtful 
Filer had pasted on one side of the case; 
whereon it was made known that at Filer’s 
Royal and Imperial Circus the gifted quad¬ 
ruped would wrestle a fall every night in its 
cage, with its trainer, or with any gentleman 
in the house who would oblige; having already 
killed fifteen champion wrestlers in sundry 
European capitals, with great applause from 
the discriminating public. Mr. Dowdall 
was somewhat gratified to find himself in 


possession of so valuable an animal, and 
inwardly blamed himself for his early anxiety 
to repudiate its ownership. 

Early in the afternoon a man arrived from 
Padgebury’s, He was a mild, colourless 
person in shabby corduroys, and he had 
come, he explained, because Mr. Padgebury 
and his head mart were out on business, and 
the telegram seemed to be important. 

“Yes,” replied Mr, Dowdall, impressively, 
“it was—for Mr. Padgebury. The fact is, 
when I sent that telegram I had reluctantly 


TJIE jaile r Oif EiEEF WAS FOIIKD TO BE TOO LAKOf/’ 


decided to part with my tiger—the most 
magnificent and talented creature ever placed 
upon the market. I'rn not so sure about it 
now, but a sufficiently good offer might 
tempt me, IPs in the stable-yard; go and 
look at it while I wait here,” 

The man shook his head feebly. “Tigers 
ain’t my department, di T ’ : he said; “ids the 
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canaries what I look after. If it ’ad a-been 
a pipin’ bullfinch, now-” 

“Oh, but surely,” protested Mr. Dowdall, 
“ as a responsible man from Padgebury’s—a 
leading man on the staff, you know—you can 
deal with just a simple matter of an ordinary 
tiger. Come, now; just go and run your eye 
over him.” 

But the man shook his head again. “ I 
ain’t no judge of a tiger,” he replied. “I 
don’t know ’is p’ints. Anyihink in the way 
of a redpoll I could take on easy. An ’if 
you ain’t sure you really want to sell ’im, 
p’r’aps you’d better think it over for a day 
or two.” 

“Oh, no—not at all,” Mr. Dowdall inter¬ 
posed, hastily. “I’d rather get the parting 
over at once and have done with it. I’d like 
you to go and tell Mr. Padgebury about it 
as soon as he gets back. It’s a most extra¬ 
ordinary tiger—wrestles, and does card tricks, 
and all that When will Mr. Padgebury be 
back ? ” 

The canary-tamer was not quite certain, 
but it was pretty sure to be some time in 
the afternoon. 

“ Very well, get him to come along at 
once with a van. But there’s one thing you 
might tell me,” Mr. Dowdall proceeded, con¬ 
fidentially. “You’d scarcely believe it, but 
some of my servants are foolishly nervous 
about that tiger. Now you are a man of 
experience. Couldn’t you give it something 
to keep it quiet till Mr. Padgebury comes?” 

“Beef?” suggested the canary-man, inter¬ 
rogatively. 

“It’s got beef,” Mr. Dowdall replied 
“ But I don’t mean food. Something to send 
it to sleep, for instance ? ” 

“ Whisky,” replied the shabby man, 
promptly. “They tame hedgehogs with 
that.” 

“ But how can I give a tiger whisky?” 

The canary-man rubbed his ear thought¬ 
fully for a moment. Then he said, “ Force ’is 
mouth open and pour it down ’is throat.” 

But a very little more conversation made 
it clear that neither Mr. Dowdall nor the 
man from Padgebury’s was prepared to adopt 
this method personally; and after a little 
more negotiation it was agreed that Padge¬ 
bury’s retainer should visit the stable-yard 
with a view to devising a less adventurous 
means of administering the whisky. 

Presently he returned and reported his 
plan. “ There’s precious little room between 
the planks,” he said. “ In fact, you can’t 
properly see in without shoving your eye 
rayther too close to the door. But there’s a 


bit of an iron trough fixed inside, with water, 
an’ if I’d got a good large basinful o’ 
whisky, an’ the garden-squirt, I think I could 
get some of it into the trough.” 

A quart of whisky was produced accord¬ 
ingly, and the garden-squirt; and in five 
minutes more the canary - man returned to 
report complete success, and to receive a fee 
of half a crown. Furthermore, he received 
fervid injunctions to send the whole Padge¬ 
bury tiger - staff at the earliest possible 
moment; and so departed. 

Perfect silence fell upon the stable-yard 
Not a growl could be heard by a listener from 
any window at the back of the house, and 
the boot-boy, reconnoitring the stable-yard, 
reported that the tiger was motionless at the 
bottom of the cage—probably asleep. The 
household excitement was relieved, and 
household affairs began to resume their 
course. 

Half an hour—an hour—an hour and a 
half—two hours passed in peace and quiet; 
and then, with a sudden burst of frantic 
shrieks, the cook, the boot-boy, and Selina 
came up the kitchen stairs in a rush. The 
tiger ! The tiger ! The tiger was climbing 
through the scullery window ! 

Who was first and who was last of the 
whole household out of the front door will 
never be known ; it is merely conjectured that 
Mr. Dowdall was not the last, because, fore¬ 
most in this moment of peril, he was certainly 
first round the street corner, where he was so 
fortunate as to butt heavily into a policeman. 

“Good evening, constable,” gasped Mr. 
Dowdall, maintaining his balance by hugging 
the policeman’s arm ; “good evening! 
There’s an interesting pet of my wife’s 
gone astray in the house, and I think if 
you were to keep guard at the front door 
while I sent for Padgebury’s-” 

“ Padgebury’s ? ” repeated the policeman, 
suspiciously. “ Padgebury’s ? What’s this 
’ere pet ? Is it the tiger as there’s been such 
a fuss about ? ” 

“ Well,” admitted Mr. Dowdall, glancing 
back apprehensively, “as a matter of fact, 
it is what you might more or less call a tiger, 
so to speak, but there’s no need to feel 
alarmed on that account. I give you full 
authority to use your truncheon.” 

“ Oh, you do, do you ? ” observed the 
man, strangely ungratefully. Nevertheless, he 
looked cautiously round the corner, and then 
began to walk toward Mr. Dowdall’s front 
door, followed by that gentleman at some 
little distance. For it chanced that this 
was an ambitious young policeman, anxious 
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to distinguish himself; and he hoped that 
there might be a possibility of doing it at no 
vest risk, after all. Wherefore it was with 
some irritation that he heard the shriek of 
a police-whistle farther up the road, where 
Mrs. Dowdall had taken refuge with a friend 
who always kept the instrument handy. 

The whistle had the effect of hurrying the 
young policeman, who resolved, if he could 
not be the sole representative of the force 
on the spot, at any rate to be the first. 
He mounted the front steps, cautiously 
approached the open door, and looked in. 
He ventured as far as the mat, and then 
beyond it, listening intently. And then he 
cleared the doorstep in one bound, closing 
the door behind him with great agility, but 
turning instantly to peep through a clear part 
of the glass panel. For he had been scared 
by the apparition of a great yellow head 
rising over the lower stairs. 

“ It’s gone upstairs ! ” he cried presently, 
for the information of anybody within hearing, 
which was nobody. 

For the whistle was attracting stragglers to 
the house where its possessor, with distended 
countenance, was blowing it from the first- 
floor window, and Mr. Dowdall, in the door¬ 
way of a neighbour opposite, was dispatching 
a stream of telegrams to Padgebury, like 
minute-guns. 

And in the midst of all this arrived 
Padgebury’s van, with the great Padge¬ 
bury himself and half-a-dozen stalwart re¬ 
tainers, and much tackle of iron and rope. 
Padgebury had started out immediately on 
the report of his canary-tamer, and so had 
escaped the fire of telegrams which Mr. 
Dowdall was still maintaining. 

The wild beast dealer shook his head 
when he learned the state of affairs. “ You 
didn’t say he was loose in the house when 
you offered to sell him,” he observed, 
solemnly. 

“ Well, I was thinking of allowing a dis¬ 
count in consideration of that,” replied Mr. 
Dowdall ; “a moderate discount.” 

Padgebury shook his head again. “ In 
our trade,” he said, “you’ll find there’s a 
deal of difference between a loose tiger and 
one in a cage. Loose tigers don’t command 
any price to speak of. There’s no demand 
for ’em.” 

Nevertheless, he consented to reconnoitre, 
with a view to securing Mr. Dowdall’s 
specimen, on the understanding that if no 
deal resulted he should charge for his services. 
And so, slowly, with many precautions, the 
front door was opened, and Padgebury and 

VoL xxxvi.—-98. 


his staff, listening anxiously, approached the 
stairs a few steps at a time. 

After a pause of careful peeping, Padgebury, 
greatly daring, crept up the stairs and listened 
on the landing. Then he beckoned silently 
to his men, who followed with as little noise 
as possible, and found their principal pointing 
significantly at a bedroom door, standing 
ajar, from beyond which came distinct sounds 
of heavy breathing. 

The men gathered on the landing, awaiting 
orders And then suddenly there arose from 
within the room the sound of a loud, 
horrible yawn, and following that, in a thick 
but cheerful voice, the chorus :— 

Put me among the girrls! 

Put me among the girrls ! 

Do me a favour, do ! 

I’ll do the same for you ; 

If you’ll put- 

Padgebury bounced into the room and the 
chorus broke off; and his men, crowding 
behind him, saw the tiger lying at length on 
the bed, fur and teeth and whiskers complete, 
with a decanter hugged under one paw. 

“ VVhirroo ! ” cried the tiger. “ Get out! 
’Tis enough to give a man the palpitations to 
have yez jumpin’ out av nowhere like that, an 
ugly crowd ! An' me that unwell an’ all! 
Get out wid yez! ” 

Padgebury turned one glance of amaze¬ 
ment on his staff, and then, being a prompt 
man, seized the tiger by the jaw, forced 
it open, and peered into the cavernous 
skull. “ Why, I believe it’s Lanigan ! ” he 
said. 

“ What, Misther Padgebury ! ” cried the 
tiger. “’Tis the blessin’ o’ the wurrld to 
see ye, Misther Padgebury! Oh, Misther 
Padgebury, ’tis moighty lonely I am ! Nobody 
loves me in this—this—this here outrajis in¬ 
tegument. They trate me like a leper; an’ ’tis 
drouthy worrk, growlin’ like a tiger two days 
together, an’ moighty poor conversation, 
wid no provisions but wan bag av biscuits. 
Misther Padgebury, is all av ’em you, or is 
there a dirthy crowd av ruffins in this room ? ” 

“There’s enough of us here to see you 
safely to the police-station, anyhow,” answered 
Padgebury, grimly. “ What’s this game ? ” 

“Misther Padgebury, dear, if ye shpake 
to me like that I’ll cry like a babby, an’ me 
that broken-hearted too. Take a drop from 
the decanther—’tis good stuff in this house. 
An’ where’s that gallows-hoppin’ thief, Filer ? ’’ 

“Filer? I don’t know.” 

“ Filer’s Circus started for the Continent 
the day afore yesterday, so I heard,” observed 
one of Padgebury’;. men. 
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'* HI5 MEN, CROWDING BEHIND HIM* SAW THK TIGFH LYING AT LENGTH ON THE BED, ' 


41 What?" wailed the tiger, u The 
day before yesterday ? Then I’m robbed 
to the skin an 1 bones av me ! Sivin 
months have I been doin' the wrestlin' tiger 
an* matin' the fortune av the show, an 1 not 
two months’ pay have I got out av it! 
An" now he’s given me the shake afther all! 
The curse o* the wurrld on the ugly head av 
him! Ill tell ye, Misther Padgebury, The 
wrestling tiger was the only thing that 
brought the show a pinny, though lis 
mesilf thut says ut. Night afther night 
I towld Filer I'd give the swindle away in 
the middle av the show if 1 didn't get my 
money, an* night afther night he blarneyed 
me into goin' through onct more. Ye see, 
we’d thumpin’ thick bars to the cage, an* 
’twasn't likely anybody not blonging to the 
show was goin 3 wrestlin’ with a tiger; so we 
faced it out aisy enough till I threatened, 
an' thin Filer blarneyed me But at last 
Td be blarneyed no more, an’ I got a rale 
paper summons for him ; an’ thin says Filer, 
frightened by the paper summons, * I’m at the 
bottom av my finances, I^migan, me boy, 
an’ what t haven’t got I can’t pay. But well 
raise some/says he, 4 if ye’ll do as I tell ye + 
Now, there’s a troublesome ould parrty as calls 
himself a shareholder/ says he, ‘an’ Ill put 
ye in a close-nailed case and sind ye to him. 
An’ I'll lie along there as soon as you will 


an’ sooner,’ says Filer, ‘bekase I’ll go by 
passenger thrain an' you by goods. An J 
whin the old man’s terrified into tits with 
havin’ a rampin’, ragin’ tiger brought to his 
peaceful risidince, why Ill get him to pay a 
call on his shares on conditions av takin’ you 
away again. Thin/ says Filer, L Ill pay every 
cint av your money and a prisent to the top 
av it!’ Misther Padgebury, I did ut; an 
afther that niver again ask me to be a tiger 
nor a package on any goods thrain ! Pm 
bruised all over me like a toad, and the lovely 
feather-bed itself is hard to me bones.” 

11 Well,” remarked Padgebury, ** you don't 
seem to have done much good for yourself 
since you left me, and you're in a bigger 
scrape now than ever. There’s Mr, Dovvdall 
and a policeman at the front door,” 

Misther Dowdall’s a jintleman/'said the 
tiger. 14 He's the only man that iver gave me 
whisky out av a garden squirrt. Plensheous 
whisky. It was the whisky, an' nothing but 
ut, that gave me the courage to open the 
padlock and come to look for some more* 
Give my compliments to Misther Dowdall an' 
tell him he's a betther man than his partner, 
an’ Pd rather dale with him, The firrm owes 
me thirty-wan pound ten an’ six,” 

And the tiger pulled its mouth open with 
its right paw, and thrust the neck of the 
decanter once again between the cruel fangs. 
Original from 
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THE WORLD’S REST PUZZLES. 

By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 

Author of M The Canterbury Puzzle j : and Other Curious Problems ** etc. 


HE complete history of puzzles 
has yet to be written, and it is 
a larger subject than the reader 
may suspect. It is not pro¬ 
posed to attempt such an ac- 
count, even in a compressed 
form, in these pages, but merely to give some 
examples of the best puzzles of all ages. The 
word 14 best" is here used in the popular 
sense, the puzzles selected being those which 
have created, or are calculated to create, 
widespread interest. All good puzzles have 
a mathematical base, but, although mathe¬ 
maticians have a higher standard of excel¬ 
lence than is displayed in some of the 
examples I shall give, most of them are of a 
kind that may be appreciated by those who 
possess little or no knowledge of the most 
exact of sciences. 

In the earliest records of man ive find 
puzzles. The Chinese were familiar with 

arithmetic and geo- 
metry 4,000 years ago, 
anti 111 the last number 
of this magazine I 
attempted a short ac¬ 
count of the history 
of Tangrams, a form 
of puzzle invented by 
a Chinaman named 
Tan some 2,000 years 
before the Christian 
era. Everybody must also be familiar with 
the “Chinese Cross," which is sold in the toy 
shops and is of great antiquity (i). The six 
pieces are to be found cut in a variety of 
different ways, 

The most ancient puzzles of which wc 
know the author's name (if we except the 
more or less mythical Chinaman, Tan) are 
contained in an old Egyptian papyrus in 
the British Museum, entitled “Directions for 
Knowing All Dark Things," written between 
the years 1700 b.c. and itoo B.c, but 
believed to be a revised edition of an older 
treatise of about 3400 b.c. The author was 
a priest named Ahmes. Here is one of his 
arithmetical puzzles that should be im¬ 
mediately solved by any child who knows 



l— TKe ancient “ Chinese 
Cross Puizle/" 



the rudiments of algebra. It is given by 
Mr. w. W, Rouse Ball in his “Short History 
of Mathematics." “Find a number which, 
when added to its seventh part, equals 19.” 

Here is a puzzle by Pappus, who lived at 
Alexandria about the end of the third 
century. I give it in the form that I pre 
sented it some years ago under the title 
“Papa's Puzzle/' just to see how many 
readers would discover that it was by Pappus 
himself. “The little maid’s papa has taken 
two different - sized rectangular pieces of 
cardboard, and has clipped off a triangular 


2.”* Papa"* Puzzle “ 


piece from one of them, so that when it is 
suspended by a thread from the point A it 
hangs with the long side perfectly horizontal, 
as shown in the illustration (2). He has per¬ 
plexed the child by asking her to find the 
point A on the other card, so as to produce 
a similar result when cut and suspended by a 
thread/’ Of course, the point must not he 
found by trial clippings, A curious and 
pretty point is involved in this setting of the 
puzzle. Can the reader discover it ? 

Puzzles are perpetually being re-invented 
that were known ages ago. Here is a good 
example. A correspondent recently sent me 
this as a new problem. “ Describe a circle 
D that shall touch three given circles, A, B, 
and C n (3V ri ^ ina 
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Now this 
g e o metrical 
puzzle was first 
propounded by 
Apollonius 
{260 200 HX-), 
was solved by 
Yieta in the 
sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, described 
by Fermat as 

14 this famous and noble problem/* and 
solved in a beautiful but quite different 
manner by Sir Isaac Newton himself It 
is a difficult poser, and I merely refer to 
it as an example of the fact that a good 
puzzle never goes out of date or loses its 
freshness for successive generations* 

I should like to give examples of puzzles 
from Pythagoras, Zeno, Euclid, Archi¬ 
medes, Brahmagupta the Hindu, and others, 
but the limits of this article will not permit. 
Readers will, however, be interested to know 
that the first English puzzlist whose name 
has come down to us was a Yorkshireman — 
no other than A leu in, Abbot of Canterbury 
(a,t>. 735^804). Here is a little puzzle from 
his works : “If 100 bushels of corn are dis¬ 
tributed among 100 people in such a manner 
that each man shall receive three bushels, 
each woman two, and each child half a 
bushel, how many men, women, and children 
were there? " There are six different correct 
answers, if we exclude the case of 20 men, 
no women, and 80 children. 

You frequently hear somebody ask the 
rather absurd question, “ What would 10 be 
if 4 were 6 ? " though perhaps they may vary 
the actual numbers. Or one will put to you 
the problem of the “Turks and Christians/ 1 
where the fifteen Turks are thrown overboard 
in a storm. Or you may he set the puzzle of 
the jealous husbands with their wives who 
have to cross a river in a boat that will only 
hold two persons. These and many other 
equally familiar puzzles, that are to be found 
in every modern collection, are derived from 
a book by Niccola Fontana (1500-1559), 
known as “Tartaglia,” or the stammerer. 
Here is one of his puzzles — the first 



“ measuring n puzzle on record, A gentle¬ 
man is robbed of a vessel containing 240Z. of 
balsam, which the three robbers have to 
divide equally amongst them by means of 
three vessels, holding respectively 130Z., noz., 
and 50Z. (4), How are they able to do it ? 

Very few readers will be unfamiliar with 
the old mechanical puzzle sold in the shops 
to-day under the name of “The Chinese 
Rings/* though it is very doubtful whether it 
ever had its origin in China. Its old English 



name is “ The 'Firing Irons ” (5), and speci¬ 
mens have been found in various parts of our 
country and abroad, made in iron by local 
smiths and sometimes deposited In strange 
places, such as a church belfry. It has been 
used largely in Norway as a lock for bags 
and boxes. I need not describe it, as it will 
be at once recognised. This puzzle was first 
written about by Hieronymus Cardan (1501- 
1576), the eminent mathematician. 

Another puzzle that has achieved great 
fame is the “Weights Puzzle," A man has 



four different weights which enable him to 
weigh any number of pounds (no fractions) 
from 1 lb* up to 4oIb. Any weight may be 
placed in either of the scale pans. What 
are the four weights? (6). 

This first appeared in the “ Prohlems 
Pleasant and Delectable/’ by Claude 
Caspar Bachet de Meziriac (1581-1638), who 
was also one of the earliest writers to discuss 
the formation of magic squares* 

Another puzzle that is widely known as 
“The Blind Abbess and Her Nuns/’ though 
it is always cropping up in a variety of 
different forms, is also due to Bachet This 
is how he piflfcHeftti hn A gentleman had a 
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wine-bin of eight compartments, as in the illus¬ 
tration {7), containing 60 bottles, arranged as 
shown. His dishonest servant stole 4 bottles 

and rearranged the 
remainder. The gentle 
man noticed that the 
bottles had been re¬ 
distributed, but as 
there were still 21 
bottles on every side 
he innocently con 
eluded that all the 60 
were there. The 
servant, emboldened 
by his success, again stole 4 bottles and 
rearranged the remainder without discovery. 
In fact, on two more occasions he repeated 
his theft of 4 bottles, always leaving the 
remainder so arranged symmetrically that 
there were 2 1 on every side. How did he 
arrange them on the four occasions so as to 
steal the 16 bottles ? 

Practically all the collections of puzzles 
that I have mentioned are brought together 
in the “ Mathematical and Philosophical 
Recreations” of Jacques Ozanam (1640- 
1717), which was revised with additions by 
Montucla in 1750 and 1790. There are 
various English editions, the last being that of 
1S40. Though the book has many errors, 
it is an interesting collection and contains 
hundreds of familiar old friends that are to 
be found in every little book of puzzles that 
has appeared during the last century. 

As in so many olher ways, the past hundred 
years has been remarkably fruitful in the 
invention of puzzles, 1 will now give some 
examples from the most popular and success 
ful of these* First of all there is “ The 
Fifteen Schoolgirls,” propounded by T. P. 
Kirk man in 1850. All the fifteen girls are 
to walk out in triplets every day for a week, 
but no girl may ever walk in company with 
any other girl more than once. Can you 
group the girts for the seven days ? 

The well-known “ Eight Queens Puzzle ” 
— to place eight queens on a chessboard so 
that no queen shall attack another—was 
first proposed by Nauck in 1850, and it has 
quite a liltie literature of its own. In 1863, 
C F* de Jaenisch first discussed the " Five 
Queens Puzzle”—to place five queens on 
the chessboard so that every square shall he 
attacked or occupied—which was propounded 
by his friend, a 11 Mr. de R,” As readers of 
this magazine have during the past year been 
made acquainted with certain variations of 
this puzzle, a few remarks respecting it may 
be acceptable* Jaenisch showed that if no 


queen may attack another there are gi 
different ways of placing the five queens, 
reversals and reflections not counting as 
different. If the queens may attack one 
another, I have recorded hundreds of ways, 
but it is not practicable to enumerate them 
exactly, I pointed out in 1899 that if four 
queens are placed as shown in the diagram 
(8), then the fifth queen may be placed on any 
one of the twelve squares marked a, b, c f d, 
and e ; or a rook on the two squares, c ; or a 
bishop on the eight squares, a, b, and e ; or 
a pawn on the square b; or a king on the 
four squares, b, c, and e. The only known 
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8,--The Guarded Chessboard. 


arrangement for four queens and a knight is 
that given by Mr. J. Wallis in The Strand 
for last August. I have recorded a large 
number of solutions with four queens and a 
rook, or bishop, but the only arrangement, I 
believe, with three queens and two rooks in 
which all the pieces are guarded is that of 
which I give an illustration (9), first published 
by Dr, C\ Planck. But I have recently found 
a solution with three queens, a rook, and a 
bishop, though the pieces do not protect one 
another* Readers may like to try to find it. 
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Here is a five-queen puzzle that I gave 
in a fanciful dress in 1897 (10), As the 
queens were there represented as hats on 


mirror are not counted as different* The 
late M Lewis Carroll” produced some original 
puzzles, the best of which will be found in 
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need not be " queen 
, you can move a queen toany 



lO.-TKe “H.l-Peff Puzzle. 

sixtyTour pegs, I will keep to the title, 11 The 
Hat-Peg Puzzle,” It will he seen that every 
square is guarded. The puzzle is to remove 
one queen to a different square so that still 
every square is guarded, then move a second 
queen under a similar condition, then a third 
queen, and finally a fourth queen. After the 
fourth move every square must he 
attacked or occupied, but no queen 
must then attack another* Of course, 
the moves 
moves 

part of the board 
Some readers 
who do not play 
chess have a 
curious notion that 
these puzzles have 
something to do with the game, so they pass 
them by. That is why I sometimes dress 
them up in the following fanciful manner. 
A farmer had three sheep and an arrange¬ 
ment of sixteen pens, divided off by hurdles, 
as shown in the illustration* In how many 
different ways could he place those sheep, 
each in a separate pen, so that every pen 
should be either occupied or in line, horizon¬ 
tally, vertically, 
or diagonally, 
with at least one 
sheep? I give 
one arrange- 
ment(ii). How 
many other ar¬ 
rangements can 
you find ? Mere 
reversals or re 
flections in a 



Railway Puzzle." 



his book, “ A Tangled Tale*” But the most 
widely known is his “ Monkey and Weight,* 
which was discussed in the issue of this 
magazine for last May. 

About twenty years ago a “ Railway 
Puzzle” (j 2) was very popular, and was sold, 
in a mechanical form, in the toy shops. There 
is a siding on a main line, and the 
puzzle is to show how the engine 
may be employed to make the two 
cars change positions. Though there 
is not room for the engine to turn 
at the point A, it 
can enter on one 
side, push a car 
down to A, then 
return to the main 
line, enter the 
siding the other way, and pull the car hack* 
No flying shunts are allowed* The puzzle is 
quite easy, but more difficult extensions of it 
have been made. The author of this little 
poser is not known. 

A paradoxical puzzle, sometimes known as 
“The Dissected Chessboard” (13), is a great 
favourite, and It is surprising how it perplexes 
many people* In diagram A the square, con¬ 
taining sixty four cells, is cut into four pieces 
along the lines indicated, and these four 

pieces are seen 
reassembled in 
diagram B,where 
there are now 
sixty - five cells. 
Where does the 
additional cell 
come from ? It 

re by cutting is not kno\ 7 n 
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who first dis¬ 
covered this par¬ 
ticular paradox, 
but it was printed 
in a German 
work in 1868, 
and no earlier 
publication has 
been discovered, 
though Ozanam 
gives a puzzle 
on similar lines. 



14.~ How lo lose a square by cutting. 


the modern solution requiring only four pieces 
with two clips of the scissors, which I also 

give (17), is un¬ 
certain. I have 
from time to 
time given 
numerous exten¬ 
sions of this 
puzzle. 

Ifyousplitone 
end of a lucifer 



The reader who is familiar 
with it may be interested in the companion 
that I now give (14). In diagram C the square, 
containing twenty-five cells, is cut into (our 
parts, which are reassembled in diagram D. 

But in this case instead 
of gaining a cell we lose 
one ! Where has it gone? 

The little “ Mitre 
Puzzle” (15)—to cut a 
piece of paper of the 
shape indicated (a square 
with one quarter re¬ 
moved) into four parts 
of the same size and 
shape—I have not been 
able to trace to an earlier 
date than 1835. Strictly speaking, it is 
impossible of solution, but I will give the 
answer that is always presented, and that 
seems to satisfy most people. 

The well-known puzzle of cutting a Greek 
cross into pieces that will fit together and 
form a square is believed to be of Indian 
origin, and I give the elegant Hindu solution 
in five pieces (16). But who first published 



15.—The old M Mitre 
Puzzle, 1 * really impossible 
of solution. 




match, reduce 
the thickness of 
the end of an¬ 
other, and join 
them together, 
you can then 
stand them on 
end supported 
by a third match, 
as shown in the 
illustration (18). 

It is a favourite 
little puzzle now 
to lift the three 
matches all together with a fourth match. One 
is tempted to jump at the conclusion that this 
puzzle is probably not older than the date of 
the introduction of lucifer matches, but I 
have discovered it at an earlier date. 

Then, again, three sticks may be placed 
together in the manner I have shown (19), with 



18.—Familiar Match Puzzle, known 
before matches were invented. 



17.—Modem version in only four pieces. 


19.—This puzzle was printed in 1674. 


the exterior ends resting on three tumblers or 
other objects, so that they will support a 
heavy weight in the middle. This puzzle is 
at least as old as 1674, for I have it in a book 
of that date. 

The next puzzle was first propounded by 
P. G. Tait in 1884. Eight counters are placed 
together in a row, alternately black and 
white (20). In four moves, each time moving 
two contiguous counters, arrange them so 

•osososo 

20.-h!Wi * Coziter Puzzle.” 
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that they stand in an unbroken line with the 
four black counters together, and the four 
white ones also together. You are not 
allowed to reverse the order of a pair when 
sliding them to a new position, or to adjust 
the counters between the moves. 

But who first invented the “ Leaping 
Frogs ”(21) is unknown. You place four black 


□m 





21.—“Leap-Frog Puzzle.” 

draughts and three white ones in a row as 
shown. The puzzle is to make the colours 
exchange sides. The blacks move only to 
the right and the white only to the left, but 
any draught may jump over one of the 
opposite colour, if the square beyond is 
vacant. An extension of this puzzle was given 

in my article, 
“ Puzzles from 
Game s,” i n 
The Strand 
Magazine for 
March last. It 
was called 
“ The Grass¬ 
hoppers’ Quad¬ 
rille.” 

There are 
various string 
puzzles that for 
generations 
have been 
favourites with 
boys. One is 
“The Heart 
Puzzle ” (22). 
It will be seen 
at a glance how 
the string with a loop at one end and a bead 
(too large to pass through a hole) is threaded 
through the holes in the wooden heart. The 
puzzle is to detach the string and bead from 
the heart. This is so easy that the puzzle 
was probably 
originally de¬ 
vised for the 
delectation of 
the infant in 
arms. 

Here is a 
curious mecha¬ 
nical puzzle 
(23) that was 
given to me 
some ten years 



-The '* Heart Puzzle.” Juvenile 
favourite for generations. 




How are the two pieces put 
together ) 


ago, but I cannot say who first invented it 
It consists of two solid blocks of wood securely 
dovetailed together. On the other two vertical 
sides that are not visible the appearance is 
precisely the same as on those shown. How 
were the pieces put together? When I pub¬ 
lished this little puzzle in a London news¬ 
paper I received (though they were un¬ 
solicited) quite a stack of models 
in oak, in teak, in mahogany, rose¬ 
wood, satinwood, elm, and deal, 
some half a foot in length, and 
others varying in size right down to 
a delicate little model about half an 
inch square. It seemed to create consider¬ 
able interest. 

In 1883 M. Claus (an anagrammatic pseu¬ 
donym of M. E. Lucas, the French mathe- 

24.—The “Tower of Hanot” 

matician) brought out “The Tower of 
Hanoi” (24). There are eight discs of wood, 
of varying sizes, with holes in them. These 
are placed on one of three pegs in order of 
size, the largest being at the bottom and the 
smallest at the top. The puzzle is to transfer 
the eight discs to one of the other pegs, 
moving one disc at a time from peg to peg, 
but never putting a disc on one that is 
smaller than itself. M. de Parville gave the 
following fanciful account of the origin of 
the puzzle. In the great temple of Benares, 
beneath the dome that marks the centre of 
the world, is a brass plate in which are fixed 
three diamond needles, each a cubit high 
and as thick as the body of a bee. On one 
of these needles, at the Creation, were placed 
sixty-four discs of pure gold, the largest disc 
resting on the brass plate, and the others 
being smaller and smaller up to the top one. 
Day and night unceasingly the priests transfer 
the discs from one needle to another, accord¬ 
ing to the fixed and immutable laws of 
Bramah, which require that the priest roust 
not move more than one disc at a time, and 
that he must place this disc on a need'e 
so that there is no smaller disc below it* 
When the sixty-four discs shall have been 
thus transferred to another needle, tower, 
temple, and Brahmins alike will crumble 
into dust, and with a thunderclap the world 
will vanish. Of course, the point is to dis¬ 
cover how many moves are necessary to 
remove all the eight discs, or the sixty-four, as 
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the case may be, I have 
given elsewhere thegenerai 
solution for any number 
of needles. 

What are known as 
“Points and Lines" 
puzzles are found very in¬ 
teresting by many people. 

The most familiarexample, 
to plant nine trees so that 
they shall form ten straight rows with three 
trees in every row (25), is attributed to Sir 
Isaac Newton, but the earliest collection of 
such puzzles is, I believe, in a rare 
little book that I possess—pub¬ 
lished in 1821. The Rev, Mr, 

Wilkinson showed some quarter 
of a century ago that eleven points 
may be arranged to form sixteen 
lines of three, and in 1897 1 pub¬ 
lished an arrangement of sixteen 
points forming fifteen lines of four. 

Can you solve these two examples ? 

No general method has yet been 
discovered. 

The “Fifteen Puzzle" and the 
“Pony Puzzle,” creations of that 
veteran, Mr. Sam Loyd, are too well 
known to readers of this magazine 
to need more than mention. But 
his “Get Off the Barth” Puzzle, 
though perhaps not so widely 
known as it deserves to be, is, I 
consider, his best invention. It 
consists of a square card on which 


a disc is revolved, its re¬ 
volution being restricted 
by a button, or paper- 
fastener, fixed in the disc 
and moving in a slot cut 
in the lower card. When 
the button is down (26) 
there are thirteen gro¬ 
tesque Chinamen striking 
very warlike attitudes 
round the edge of the globe ; but when you 
move the button up (27), one of these has 
mysteriously disappeared. The puzzle is to 


27. The button it up. There are now twelve tncit 
only, Which one has disappeared ? 


discover what has become of him, 
and very few people are able to give 
an intelligible explanation of the 
matter. A certain humorist, on being 
shown the puzzle and asked, “Where 
does the Chinaman go?" could only 
supply the answer, “It depends on 
the life he leads ! ” 

As an example of how a new and 
instructive little principle may be 
illustrated in a puzzle I give Mr. 
Loyd’s “Chain Puzzle” (28) in a 
somewhat simplified form, so that 
every reader should be able to solve 
it and appreciate it. A farmer 
brought thirteen pieces of chain 
(one hundred links in all), as illus¬ 
trated on the next page, to a black- 
[et them made into one 
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one penny for 
each required 
mend. What 
was the amount 
of his bill ? 
A mend in¬ 
cludes opening 
a link and 
closing it. 

Some years 
ago there was 
a craze for 
rolling pellet 
puzzles, though 
they are really 
more trials of 
patience than 
puzzles; and 

these were nearly all mere variations of the 
first one that was made, the “Pigs in Clover,” 
by Mr. Sam Loyd. However, there was one 
that I remember, called “ The Switchback ” 
(29), that could be solved byapuzzle trick which 
I was surprised to notice how few people 
discovered. It will be seen from the illus¬ 
tration that there were three little nests or 



28.—Loyd** “Chain Puzzle" 
simplified. 



B C 

29 .—The ** Switchback Puzzle.** 


hollows at A, B, and C in the glass tube, into 
which the three shots or pellets had to be 
rolled. The trick was to first reverse the 
tube so that the three depressions, D, E, 
and F, were at the bottom. It was quite 
easy to get the shots into these hollows, and 
when you had them in position you had 
merely to twist the tube with a quick turn of 
the fingers, holding it at the ends, when the 
pellets would fall into the required positions. 
You could hardly fail once in a hundred 
attempts, yet I have seen people try the 
puzzle for hours without success, while this 
simple trick never occurred to them. 

As the Editor of this magazine courteously 
insists that I shall 


a few years ago showed how startling to the 
general reader certain facts may be concerning 
the elementary laws of what, for want of a 
better word, are called geodesics. Inside a 
rectangular room, measuring 30ft in length 
and 12ft. in width and height, a spider is at 
a point on the middle of one of the end 
walls, 1 ft. from the ceiling, as at A in the 
illustration, and a fly is on the opposite 
wall, 1 ft. from the floor in the centre, as 
shown at B. What is the shortest distance 
that the spider must crawl in order to reach 
the fly, which remains stationary ? Of course, 
the spider never drops or uses its web, but 
crawls fairly. The large majority of people 
are confident that the answer must be 42ft 
As a matter of fact it is exactly 40ft., and 
the spider’s route actually takes him over five 
of the six sides of the room ! The reader may 
like to find the actual route of the spider. 

The “Triangle and Square” (31) is a more 





include a few of my 
own puzzles, I add 
three little things 
that have aroused 
a certain amount of 
interest. The dis¬ 
cussion in a London 
daily newspaper of 
“ The Spider and 
the Fly” (30) 



31.—A practical demonstration of the “Triangle and Squ*** 
Puzzle." 

subtle thing. The puzzle is to cut an equila¬ 
teral triangle into four pieces that may be p ut 
together to form a perfect square. The ill u5 ' 
tration shows the puzzle in a rather curi°u s 
practical form, as it was made in polish^ 

mahogany * |,n 
brass hinges ' ot 
use by certain 
audiences. w ’ 
be seen that the 
four pieces f° rnl 
sort of chain, and 
that when they are 
closed up in ° ne 
direction they 
form the triangle 
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and when closed in the other direction they 
form a square. The solution is not merely 
approximate, but geometrically exact. 

In “Catching the Mice" (32), the cat goes 
round and round the circle in the direction 
that they are looking and eats every thirteenth 



32.—* Catching the Mice/" How to eat the white mouse third. 


mous$, reserving the white mouse for a tit¬ 
bit at the finish, At which mouse must she 
start her count ? The answer to this is that 
she must begin her count at the seventh 
mouse (calling the white mouse the first) — 
that is } at the one nearest to the tip of the 
cat’s tail. Make the count, striking out the 
mice as they are eaten and taking care not to 
include these again in your count, and you 
will find this is correct Now try to discover 
what is the smallest number that the cat can 
-count round and round if she must start at 
the white mouse (calling that 14 one" in the 
count) and make the white mouse the third 
eaten. 

Before closing this article I will give, as 
promised, the solutions to the two special 
puzzles in the article, “Tales with Tan grams," 
in the issue of this magazine for last month, 
f irst, the design that cannot be formed with 
the seven Tangrams is the Swan. I repeat 
the design as it appeared (33), and give 



the nearest solution that is possible. In the 
corrected version the top piece might also 
be placed in the position indicated by dotted 
lines, but the result would more resemble a 
duck than a swan. 

As to the paradox, the new diagrams 
will show how the figures are con¬ 
structed — each with the seven Tangrams, 
It will be noticed that in both cases the 
head, hat, and arm are precisely alike, and 
the width at the base of the body the 
same. But this body contains four pieces 



34,— Bach of theie hcurc-s a constructed from the 
same seven piece*. Wherr do** (he tccond main 
get his fool from ? 

in the first case, and in the second design 
only three, The first is larger than the second 
by exactly that narrow strip indicated by the 
dotted line between A and B (35). This 





35- 'This explain* the Tanaram paradox ffiven above. 


strip is therefore exactly equal in area to the 
piece forming the foot in the other design, 
though when thus distributed along the side 
of the body the increased dimension is not 
easily apparent to the eye. 


The solutions to puzzles in the above 
article will appear in the next number of 

The Stkak-P Wagazisk. 
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E. NESBIT. 

A Story for 
Children. 


HF^ ship was first 
sighted off Dun- 
gen ess. She was labouring 
heavily. Her paint was peculiar 
and her rig outlandish. 

“ Blessed if I ever see such 
a rig—nor such lines neither* 11 old Hawk- 
hurst said* 

“She do be a rum # un/' said young 
Benenden, who had strolled along the beach 
with the glasses the gentleman gave him for 
saving the little boy from drowning. “ Don't 
know as I ever see another just like her* 1 ’ 

“I’ll give half a dollar to any chap as can 
tell me where she hails from—and what port 
it is where they have ships o J that cut," said 
middle-aged Haversham to the group that 
had now gathered. 

“George!" exclaimed young Benenden 
from under his field-glasses, £t she's going." 

And she went* Her bow went down sud 
denly and she stood stern up in the water— 
like a duck after rain* Then quite slowly, 
with no unseemly hurry, but with no moment's 
change of what seemed to be her fixed pur* 
pose, the ship sank and the grey rolling waves 
wiped out the place where she had been. 

When ships go down off Uungeness, things 
from them have a way of being washed up on 

Copyright, 1968, by E. 


the sands of that bay which 
curves from Dungeness to 
Folkestone, where the sea has bitten a piece 
out of the land—just such a half-moon- 
shaped piece as you bite out of a slice of 
bread and butter. 

Now, if you live by the sea and are grown 
up you know that if you find anything on 
the seashore your duty is to take it up to the 
coastguards and say, “ Please, I've found 
this.’' 

Edward, staying with an aunt at the sea 
side, but whose real home was in a little 
villa in the suburbs, was not grown up—and 
he kept everything he found; and one thing 
he found was a square case of old leather 
embossed with odd little figures of men and 
animals and words that Edward could not 
read. There were several things inside : 
queer looking instruments, rather like those 
in the little box of mathematical instruments 
that he had had as a prize at school; and 
in a groove of the soaked velvet lining lay 
a neat little brass telescope. 

Edward picked it up and put it to his eye, 
and tried to see through it a little tug that 
was sturdily puffing up Channel. He failed 
to find the tug, and found himself gazing at 


■ i ,1,le ,,n lh v l ™ n 
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As he looked 
and presently 
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he looked through the glass again : but he 
found lie needed both hands to keep it 
steady, so he set down the case with the other 
instruments on the sand at his feel and put 
the glass to his eye once more. 

He had thought it was a sandy shore, but 
almost at once he saw that it was not sand 
but fine shingle, and the discovery of this 
mistake surprised him so much that he kept 
on looking at the shingle through the little 
telescope, which showed it quite plainly* And 
as he looked the shingle grew coarser 

Something hard pressed against his foot, 
and he lowered the glass, 

He was surrounded by big stones, and 
they all seemed to be moving; some w*ere 
tumbling off others that lay in heaps below 
them, and others were rolling away from the 
beach in every direction. And the place 
where he had put down the case was covered 
with great stones which he could not move. 
The only person in sight was another boy 
in a blue jersey with red letters on his chest. 

“Hi!" said Edward, and the boy also 
said “Hi 1 * 

“Come along here,” said Edward, “and 
I'll show you something.” 


“Let's see what you found/'said Gustus, 
and Edward gave him the glass. He directed 
it with inexpert fingers to the sea wall, so 
little trodden that cm it the grass grows. 

“Oh, look!” cried Edward* very loud. 
“ Look at the grass ! 11 

Gustus let the glass fall to long arm's 
length and said “ Krikey ! ” 

The grass and flowers on the sea-wall had 
grown a foot and a half—quite tropical they 
looked. 

“Well?" said Edward. 

“What's the matter wiv every fink ? " said 
Gustus. “ We must both be a bit balmy* 
seems ter me.” 

“ What's balmy?” asked Edward. 

“ Off your chump—looney—like what you 
and me is/ 1 said Gustus. “First you sees 
things, then I sees 'em.” 

“It was only fancy, I expect/ 1 said Edward. 
“ I expect the grass on the sea-wall w 7 as 
always like that, really*” 

“ Let's have a look through your spy glass 
at that little barge,” said Gustus, still holding 
the glass. 

Edward snatched the glass from Gustus, 

“ Look !" he said; “ look ! ” and pointed. 



14 * look ! 1 he said; 4 look i' and pointed ,' 1 

“ Right-o ! ” the boy remarked, and came. 
This boy w f as staying at the camp where 
the white tents were below the Grand 
Redoubt, though his home was in the slums, 
“1 say,” said Edward, “did you see 
anyone move these stones ? ” 

“ I ain't only just come up on to the sea¬ 
wall,” said the boy, who was called Gustus, 
“They all came round me,” said Edward, 
rather pale. “ I was just taking a squint 
through this little telescope I've found —and 
they came rolling up to me.” 

K yljOOQl 

w * o 


A hundred yards away 
stood a boot about as 
big as the bath you see 
Marat in at Madame 
Tussa ud's, 

“ S'welp me/' said Gustus, 
“we're asleep, both of us, 
and a dreaming as things grow while we 
look at them,” 

“ Hut we f re not dreaming/ 1 Edward ob- 
jected. “ You let me pinch you and you’ll 

see,” 

“ No fun in that/' said Gustus* “Tell you 
what—it's the spy-glass—that's what it is. 
Hold on ; I’ll put something up for you to 
look at—a mark likc^—something as doesn't 
matter,” 

He fumbled in his pocket and held up 
a boot lace. Next moment he had dropped 
the boot lace, which, swollen as it was with 
the magic of the glass, lay like a snake on 
the stone at h%)fR^fronr 
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So the glass was a magic glass, as, of course, 
you know already. 

“ My ! ” said Gustus ; “ wouldn’t I like to 
look at my victuals through that there ! ” 

Thus we find Edward of the villa—and 
through him Gustus of the slum—in possession 
of a unique instrument of magic. What could 
they do with it ? 

Both were agreed that it would be a fine 
thing to get some money and look at it, so 
that it would grow big. But Gustus never 
had any pocket-money, and Edward had had 
his confiscated to pay for a window he had 
not intended to break. 

Gustus felt certain that someone would 
find out about the spy-glass and take it away 
from them. His experience was that anything 
you happened to like was always taken away. 

“ I been thinking,” said Gustus, on the 
third day. “ When I’m a man I’m a-going 
to be a burglar. You has to use your head- 
piece in that trade, I tell you. So I don’t 
think thinking's swipes, like some blokes do. 
And I think pVaps it don’t turn everything 
big. An’ if we could find out what it don’t 
turn big we could see what we wanted to 
turn big on what it didn’t turn big, and then 
it wouldn’t turn anything big except what we 
wanted it to. See ? ” 

Edward did not see; and I don’t suppose 
you do, either. 

So Gustus went on to explain that teacher 
had told him there were some substances 
impervious to light, and some to cold, and 
so on and so forth, and that what they wanted 
was a substance that should be impervious 
to the magic effects of the spy-glass. 

“ So if we get a tanner and set it on a 
plate and squint at it it’ll get bigger—but 
so’ll the plate. And we don’t want to litter 
the place up with plates the bigness of cart¬ 
wheels. But if the plate didn’t get big we 
could look at the tanner till it covered the 
plate, and then go on looking and looking 
and looking and see nothing but the tanner 
till it was as big as a circus. See ? ” 

'This time Edward did see. But they got 
no farther, because it was time to go to the 
circus. There was a circus at Dymchurch 
just then, and that was what made Gustus 
think of the sixpence growing to that size. 

It was a very nice circus, and all the boys 
from the camp went to it—also Edward, who 
managed to scramble over and wriggle under 
benches till he was sitting next to his friend. 

It was the size of the elephant that did it. 
Edward had not seen an elephant before, 
and when he saw it, instead of saying, “ What 


a size he is ! ” as everybody else did, he said 
to himself, “ What a size I could make him ! ” 
and pulled out the spy-glass, and by a miracle 
of good luck or bad got it levelled at the 
elephant as it went by. He turned the glass 
slowly as the elephant went out, and the 
elephant only just got out in time. Another 
moment and it would have been too big to 
get through the door. The audience cheered 
madly. They thought it was a clever trick; 
and so it would have been, very clever. 

“ You silly cuckoo," said Gustus, bitterly; 
“ now you’ve turned that great thing loose on 
the country, and how’s his keeper to manage 
him ? ” 

“ I could make the keeper big, too.” 

“ Then if I was you I should just bunk 
out and do it.” 

Edward obeyed, slipped under the canvas 
of the circus tent, and found himself on the 
yellow, trampled grass of the field among 
guy-ropes, orange-peel, banana-skins, and 
dirty paper, f ar above him and everyone 
else towered the elephant—it was now as big 
as the church. 

Edward pointed the glass at the man who 
was patting the elephant’s foot and telling it 
to “ Come down with you ! ” Edward was very 
much frightened. He did not know whether 
you could be put in prison for making an 
elephant’s keeper about forty times his proper 
size. But he felt that something must be 
done to control the gigantic mountain of 
black-lead-coloured living flesh. So he looked 
at the keeper through the spy-glass, but the 
keeper remained his normal size ! 

In the shock of this failure he dropped the 
spy-glass, picked it up, and tried once more 
to fix the keeper. Instead he only got a 
circle of black-lead-coloured elephant; and 
while he was trying to find the keeper, and 
finding nothing but more and more of the 
elephant, a shout startled him and he dropped 
the glass once more. 

“ Well,” said one of the men, “ what a 
turn it give me ! I thought Jumbo’d grown as 
big as a railway station, s’welp me if 1 didn’t.” 

“Now, that’s rum,” said another, “so 
did 1.” 

“And he ain't” said a third; “seems to 
me he’s a bit below his usual figure. Got a 
bit thin or somethink, ain’t he t ” 

Edward slipped back into the tent 
unobserved. 

“ It’s all right,” he whispered to his friend ; 
“ he’s gone back to his proper size; and the 
man didn’t change at all.” 

He told all that had happened. 

“ Ho ! ” j$aif 3 i slowly—“ Ho ! All 
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right Conjuring’s a rum thing. You don’t 
never know where you are ! u 

That evening after tea Edward went as he 
had been told to do to the place on the shore 
where the big stones had taught him the 
magic of the spy-glass. 

Gust us was already at the tryst, 
u See here/ 1 he said, “Pm again to do 
something brave and fearless, I am, like 
Lord Nelson and the hoy on the fire-ship. 
You out with that spy glass, an’ 111 let you 


look at me. Then we’ll know 
where we are." 

Very much afraid, Edward 
pulled out the glass and looked. 
And nothing happened 1 
"That’s number one," said 
Gustos. " Now, number two,” 
He snatched the telescope from 
Edward's hand, and turned it 
round and looked through the 
other end at the great stones, 
Edward, standing by, saw them 
get smaller and smaller—turn to 
pebbles, to beach, to sand. When 
Gustus turned the glass to the 
giant grass and flowers on the 
sea-wall, they also drew back 
into themselves, got smaller and 
smaller, and presently were as 
they had been before ever Edward 
picked up the magic spy-glass. 

"Now we know all about it—I 
don't think," said Gustus, u To¬ 
morrow we’ll have a look at that 
there model engine of yours that 
you say works.” 

They did. They had a look at 
it through the spy-glass, and it 
became a quite efficient motor; 
of rather an odd pattern it is true, 
and very bumpy, but capable of 
quite a decent speed. They went 
up to the hills in it, and so un¬ 
usual was its design that no one 
who saw it ever forgot it. People 
talk about that rummy motor at 
Bennington and Aldington to this 
day. The boys stopped often, 
to use the spy-glass on various 
objects, 'Trees, for instance, could 
be made to grow surprisingly, and there were 
patches of giant wheat found that year near 
Ashford which were never satisfactorily 
accounted for. Blackberries, too, could be 
enlarged to a most wonderful and delicious 
fruit. 

It was a beautiful ride. As they came 
home they met a woman driving a weak- 
looking little cow. It went by on one side of 
the engine and the woman went by on the 
other. When they were restored to each 
other the cow was nearly the size of a carP 
horse and the woman did not recognise it. 
She ran back along the road after her cow, 
which must, she said, have taken fright at the 
beastly motor She scolded violently as she 
went. So the boys had to make the cow 
small again, when she wasn't look mg, 

“ bul 
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“ IT BFCAMR QUITE AN 
EFFICIENT MOTOR.' 


we’ve got our fortune to make, I don't 
think. We’ve got to get hold of a tanner— 
or a bob would be better. I see I shall have 
to do some thinking,” he added. 

They stopped in a quiet road close by Dym- 
church ; the engine was made small again, and 
Edward went home with it under his arm. 

It was the next day that they found the 
shilling on the road. They could hardly 
believe their good luck. They went out on 
to the shore with it, put it on Edward’s 
hand while Gustus looked at it with the 
glass, and the shilling began to grow. 

“It’s as big as a saucer,” said Edward, 
“ and it’s heavy. I’ll rest it on these stones. 
It’s as big as a plate ; it’s as big as a tea-tray ; 
it’s as big as a cart-wheel.” 

And it was. 

“ Now,” said Gustus, “we’ll go and borrow 
a cart to take it away. Come on.” 


But Edward could not come on. His 
hand was in the hollow between the two 
stones, and above lay tons of 
silver. He could not move, 
and the stones couldn’t move. 
There was nothing for it but 
to look at the great round lump 
of silver through the wrong 
end of the spy-glass till it got 
small enough for Edward to 
lift it. And then, unfortu¬ 
nately, Gustus looked a little 
too long, and the shilling, 
having gone back to its own 
size, went a little farther—and 
it went to sixpenny size, and 
then went out altogether. 

So nobody got anything by 
that. 

And now came the time 
when, as was to be expected, 
Edward dropped the telescope 
in his aunt’s presence. She 
said, “ What’s that ? ” picked 
it up with quite unfair quick¬ 
ness, and looked through it, 
and through the open window at a fishing- 
boat, which instantly swelled to the size 
of a man-of-war. 

“ My goodness ! what a strong glass ! ” said 
the aunt. 

“ Isn’t it ? ” said Edward, gently taking it 
from her. He looked at the ship through 
the glass’s other end till she got to her proper 
size again and then smaller. He just stopped 
in time to prevent her disappearing altogether. 

“ I’ll take care of it for you,” said the aunt 
And for the first time in their lives Edward 
said “ No ” to his aunt. 

It was a terrible moment. 

Edward, quite frenzied by his own courage, 
turned the glass on one object after another 
—the furniture grew as he looked, and when 
he lowered the glass the aunt was pinned 
fast between a monstei table-leg and a giant 
chiffonier. 

“ There ! ” said Edward. “ And I sha’n’t let 
you out till you say you won’t take it to take 
care of either.” 

“ Oh, have it your own way,” said the 
aunt, faintly, and closed her eyes. When she 
opened them the furniture was its right size 
and Edward was gone. He had twinges of 
conscience, but the aunt never mentioned 
the subject again. I have reason to suppose 
that she supposed that she had had a fit of 
an unusual and alarming nature. 

Next day the boys in the camp were to go 
back to their slums. Edward and Gustus 
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parted on the seashore and Edward cried. 
He had never met a boy whom he liked as 
he liked (Justus. And Gustus himself was 
almost melted. 

“ I will say for you you’re more like a man 
and less like a snivelling white rabbit now 
than what you was when I met you. Well, 
we ain’t done nothing to speak of with that 
there conjuring trick of yours, but we’ve ’ad 
a right good time. So long. See you ’gain 
some day.” 

Edward hesitated, spluttered, and still 
weeping flung his arqjs round Gustus. 

“’Ere, none o’ that,” said Gustus, sternly. 
“ If you ain’t man enough to know better, I 
am. Shake ’ands like a Briton ; right about 
face—and part game.” 

He suited the action to the word. 

Edward went back to his aunt snivelling, 
defenceless but happy. He had never had 
a friend except Gustus, and now he had given 
Gustus the greatest treasure that he possessed. 

For Edward was not such a white rabbit 
as he seemed. And in that last embrace he 
had managed to slip the little telescope into 
the pocket of the reefer-coat which Gustus 
wore, ready for his journey. 

And the holidays ended and Edward went 
back to his villa. Be sure he had given 
Gustus his home address, and begged him 
to write, but Gustus never did. 

Presently Edward’s father came home from 
India, and they left his aunt to her villa and 
went to live on a sloping hill at Chislehurst, 
at a jolly little house which was Edward’s 
father’s very own. They were not rich, and 
Edward could not go to a very good school, 
and, though there was enough to eat and 
wear, what there was was very plain. For 
Edward’s father had been wounded, and 
somehow had not got a pension. 

Now one night in the next summer Edward 
woke up in his bed with the feeling that there 
was someone in the room. And there was. 
A dark figure was squeezing itself through 
the window. Edward was far too frightened 
to scream. He simply lay and listened to 
his heart. It was like listening to a cheap 
American clock. The next moment a 
lantern flashed in his eyes and a masked 
face bent over him. 

“ Where does your father keep his 
money?” said a muffled voice. 

“In the b b-b-b-bank," replied the 
wretched Edward, truthfully. 

“ I mean what he’s got in the house.” 

“ In his trousers pocket,” said Edward, 
“ only he puts it in the dressing-table drawer 
at night.” 

Vol. xxxvu— 10Q. 


“ You must go and get it,” said the burglar, 
for such he plainly was. 

“Must I?” said Edward, wondering how 
he could get out of betraying his father’s 
confidence and being branded as a criminal. 

“ Yes,” said the burglar in an awful voice ; 
“ get up and go.” 

“ No,” said Edward, and he was as much 
surprised at his courage as you are. 

“ Bravo ! ” said the burglar, flinging off his 
mask. “ I see you aren't such a white rabbit 
as what I thought you.” 

“ It’s Gustus,” said Edward. “ Oh, 
Gustus, I’m so glad ! Oh, Gustus, I’m so 
sorry ! I always hoped you wouldn’t be a 
burglar. And now you are.” 

“ I am so,” said Gustus, with pride; “but,” 
he added, sadly, “ this is my first burglary.” 

“Couldn’t it be the last?” suggested 
Edward. 

“ That,” replied Gustus, “depends on you.” 

“I’lldoanything,” said Edward, “anything.” 

“ You see,” said Gustus, sitting down on 
the edge of the bed, in a confidential attitude, 
with the dark lantern in one hand and the 
mask in the other, “ when you’re as hard up 
as we are, there’s not much of a living to be 
made honest. I’m sure I wonder we don’t 
all of us turn burglars, so I do. And that 
glass of yours—you little beggar—you did me 
proper—sticking of that thing in my pocket 
like what you did. Well, it kept us alive last 
winter, that’s a cert. I used to look at the 
victuals with it, like what I said I would. A 
farden’s worth o’ pease-pudden was a dinner 
for three when that glass was about, and a 
penn’orth o’ block trimmings turned into a big 
beefsteak almost. They used to wonder how 
I got so much for the money. But I’m always 
funky o’ being found out—or of losing the 
blessed spy glass—or of someone pinching it. 
So we got to do what I always said —make 
some use of it. And if I go along and nick 
your father’s dibs we’ll make our fortunes 
right away.” 

“ No,” said Edward, “ but I’ll ask father.” 

“ Rot.” Gustus was crisp and contemp¬ 
tuous. “ He’d think you was off your chump, 
and he’d get me lagged.” 

“ It would be stealing,” said Edward. 

“ Not when you’ll pay it back.” 

“Yes, it would,” said Edward. “Oh, don’t 
ask me—I can’t.” 

“ Then I shall,” said Gustus. “ Where’s 
his room?” 

“ Oh, don’t! ” said Edward. “ I’ve got a 
half-sovereign of my own. I’ll give you that.” 

“ Lawk ! ” said j^p^is. “ Why the blue 
monkeyp, ^u^nj^.q^s^ ^ f Gi Jome on.” 
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He pulled Edward out of bed by the leg, 
hurried his clothes on anyhow, and half- 
dragged, half-coaxed him through the window 
and down by the ivy and the chicken-house 
roof. They stood face to face in the sloping 
garden and Edward’s teeth chattered* Gustus 
caught him by his hand and led him away. 

At the other end of the shrubbery* where 
the rockery was, Gustus stooped and dragged 
out a big clinker—then another, and another. 
There was a hole like a big rabbit-hole. If 
Edward had really been a white rabbit it 
would just have fitted him. 

41 I'll go first,” said Gustus, and went, head* 
foremost "Come on/ 1 he said, hollowly, 
from inside. And Edward, too, went. It 
was dreadful crawling into that damp hole in 
the dark* As his head got through the hole 
he saw that it led to a cave, and below him 
stood a dark figure. The lighted lantern was 
on the ground. 

"Come on,” said Gustus; " IT1 catch you 
if you fal!T 

With a rush and a scramble Edward got in. 

11 It*s caves/ 1 said Gustus , “ a chap I know 
that goes about the country bottoming cane- 
chairs, told me about it. And I nosed about 
and found you lived here. So then I thought 
what a go* So now weMl put your half¬ 
shiner down and look at it, and we ll have a 
gold mine, and you can pretend to find it*” 

41 Halves!” said Edward, 


And the heap began to grow. It grew out 
sideways till it touched the walls of the 
recess, and outwards till it touched the top of 
the recess, and then it slowly worked out 
into the big cave and came nearer and nearer 
to the boys. Everything grew—stones, putty* 
money* wood, plasticine, and the chalk of 
the cave itselfi 

Gustus patted the growing mass as though 
it were alive and he loved it. 

“Here's clothes, and beef, and bread, and 
tea, and coffee—and baccy—and a good 
school, and me a engineer. I feel it all 
a growing and a-growing. You feel of it, 
Teddy*” 

Edward obediently put his hand an the 
side uf the pile. 

** I say—stop ! ” he cried, suddenly* 

“A little bit more,” said Gustus* 

44 Drop it, I say/ 1 said Edward, so fiercely 
that Gustus, in his surprise, actually did drop 
the glass, and it rolled away into the 
darkness* 

“Now you've done it,” said Gustus. 44 1 
daresay it’s smashed.” 

“ 1 don't care if it is," said Edward. 

" Why didn't you stop when I said stop ? 
My hand s caught.” 

“So it is,” said Gustus. “It’s fast between 
the rock and this precious Tom Tiddlers 
ground of ours. Hold on a bit.” 




briefly and firmly. 

“ You re a man/' said 
Gustus. “Now, then ! ” He 
led the way through a maze 
of chalk caves till they 
came to a convenient spot* 
which he had marked. 

And now Edward emptied 
his pockets on the sand— 
he had brought all the con¬ 
tents of his money - box, 
and there was more silver 
than gold, and more 
copper than either, and 
more odd rubbish than 
there was anything else* 

You know what a boy's 
pockets are like* Stones 
and putty, and slate pencils 
and marbles — I urge in 
excuse that lid ward was 
a liule boy—a hit of plasti¬ 
cine, and pieces of wood. 

41 No time to sort 'em,” said Gustus, 
and, putting the lantern in a suitable 
position, he got out the 
to look through it at the 


M j‘t.L PltflS THE 
GLASS A KI> MAKI* 
TKE 

SMALLER, SO AS 


YOU GaJJ GE£_ . 
YOUR HAND CHJ©n 

UNIVERSI 
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“ 1 can’t help holding on,” said Edward, 
bitterly. 

“ I mean, don’t you fret. I’ll find the 
glass in a jiffy and make the gold smaller, 
so as you can get your hand out.” 

. But Gustus could not find the glass. 
And, what is more, no one ever has found it 
to this day. 

“ It’s no good,” said Gustus, at last. “ I’ll 
go and find your father. They must come 
and dig you out.” 

“ And they’ll lag you if they see you. You 
said they would,” said Edward, not at all sure 
what lagging was, but sure that it was some¬ 
thing dreadful. “ Write a letter and put it in 
his letter-box. They’ll find it in the morning.” 

“ And leave you pinned by the hand all 
night ? Likely—I don't think,” said Gustus. 

“ I’d rather,” said Edward, bravely, but his 
voice was weak. “ I couldn’t bear you to be 
lagged, Gustus. I do love you so.” 

“ None of that,” said Gustus, sternly. “ I’ll 
leave you the lamp; I can find my way with 
matches. Keep up your pecker, and never 
say die.” 

“ I won’t say it—I promise I won’t,” said 
Edward, bravely. “ Oh, Gustus ! ” 

That was how it happened that Edward’s 
father was roused from slumber by violent 
shakings from an unknown hand, while an 
unknown voice uttered these surprising 
words :— 

“ Edward is in the gold and silver and 
copper mine that we’ve found under your 
garden. Come along and get him out.” 

When Edward’s father was at last per¬ 
suaded that Gustus was not a silly dream— 
and this took some time—he got up. 

He did not believe a word that Gustus 
said, even when Gustus added “S’welp me 1” 
which he did several times. 

But Edward’s bed was empty—his clothes 
gone. 

Edward’s father got the gardener from 
next door—with, at the suggestion of Gustus, 
a pick—the hole in the rockery was enlarged, 
and all three got in. 

And when they got to the place where 
Edward was, there, sure enough, was Edward, 
pinned by the hand between a piece of wood 
and a piece of rock. Neither the father nor 
the gardener noticed any metal. Edward 
had fainted. 

They got him out; a couple of strokes 
with the pick released his hand, but it was 
bruised and bleeding. 

They all turned to go, but they had not 
gone twenty yards before there was a crash 


and a report like thunder, and a slow, rum¬ 
bling, rattling noise very dreadful to hear. 

“ Get out of this quick, sir,” said the gar¬ 
dener ; “ the roof’s fell in; this part of the 
caves ain’t safe.” 

Edward was very feverish and ill for several 
days, during which he told his father the 
whole story—of which his father did not 
believe a word. But he was kind to Gustus, 
because Gustus was evidently fond of Edward. 

When Edward was well enough to walk 
in the garden his father and he found, that a 
good deal of the shrubbery had sunk, so that 
the trees looked as though they were grow¬ 
ing in a pit. 

It spoiled the look of the garden, and 
Edward’s father decided to move the trees 
to the other side. 

When this was done the first tree uprooted 
showed a dark hollow below it. The man is 
not born who will not examine and explore 
a dark hollow in his own grounds. So 
Edward's father explored. 

This is the true story of the discovery of 
that extraordinary vein of silver, copper, and 
gold which has excited so much interest in 
scientific and mining circles. Learned papers 
have been written about it, learned professors 
have been rude to each other about it, but 
no one knows how it came there except 
Gustus and Edward and you and me. 
Edward's father is quite as ignorant as 
anyone else, but he is much richer than most 
of them ; and, at any rate, he knows that it 
was Gustus who first told him of the gold¬ 
mine, and who risked being lagged—arrested 
by the police, that is—rather than let Edward 
wait till morning with his hand fast between 
gold and rock. 

So Edward and Gustus have been to a good 
preparatory school, and now they are at Win¬ 
chester, and presently they will be at Oxford. 
And when Gustus is twenty-one he will have 
half the money that came from the gold-mine. 
And then he and Edward mean to start a 
school of their own. And the boys who are 
to go to it are to be the sort of boys who go 
to the summer camp of the Grand Redoubt 
near the sea—the kind of boy that Gustus 
was. 

So the spy-glass will do some good, after 
all, though it was so unmanageable to begin 
with. 

Perhaps it may even be found again. But 
I rather hope it won’t. It might, really, have 
done much more mischief than it did—and 
if anyone found it, it might do more yet. 

There is no moral to this story, except 
• • • 
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[ \Ye shall bt glad to receive Contributions to this section^ and to pay for suck as are accepted] 


Copyri^hn > 90 * 8 * by George Newnes, Limited. 





MARVELLOUS CHESTNUT CARVINGS. 

T IIE heads of these four little figures are carved 
out of chestnuts, cleverly dressed and mounted 
on empty reels hy Lionel I>e Cnuleux, the engraver 
and etcher. In every case the simplest materials are 
employud and the utmost ingenuity is displayed in 
the selection. Fig. 1: A Knight of Malta shouting 
his profession of faith across the world of 
the East. His cuirass is the back of a 
driving-glove and his mantle a piece of 
wash - leather* with a fine grass seed as 
tassel* Mis Order is the poppy - seed 
vessel, and his helmet an autumn leaf 
Fig. 2t Mnie. Jadis (Mrs. Olden Times). 

Her headdress is the tail of a crawfish 
set on a frill of paper ; her pelerine is 
cut from an oak leaf over a vest of 
peacock’s feather ; finishings of lichens 
and turquoise brooch at throat, and 
another of oak gall on her Ixjsom* 

Fig. 3: Monnetc Dame (Genteel Lady). 
Headdress of beetle wings and collar of 
poppy-head ; waistcoat and cape of suede 
kid. Fig. 4: Siamese Dancer. Mead* 
dress of hu.sk of poppy-seed; collar 
of skeleton leaves, with different grass 
seeds as ornaments. — Miss Alice M. 

Ivimy* Hotel de ^eze, 16, Rue dc Seze, 

Paris. 


A SUGGESTION 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
DECORATION. 

H ere is a 

photograph 
of a grandfather 
chick in Christmas 
dress. The nose* 
mouth, pipe, eve- 
brows, and the outer 
circles of the eyes are 
cut out of brown 
paper and pasted on 
the outside of the 
glass. The winding 
holes form the pupils 
of the eyes* and these 
lie mg a little dis¬ 
tance fjehind the 
glass theeyesappear 
to roll as one ap¬ 
proaches or passes 
the clock. The 
wreath is of holly 
and evergreen and 
the beard of wool.— 
Mr. G. W. Clarke, 
5, Fulford, York. 


THE GEESE OF N1EDEK-MORLEN. 

I N the little Hessean village of Nieder-Morlen, 
between Giessen and Frankfort, a strange scene 
may be witnessed every evening at half past five* 
Some two thousand geese, which have spent the day 
on the river's h.ink below the village, at a given 
signal from their leaders make (heir way homewards 
with much pomp and circumstance and raucous noise* 
The strangest part of the proceeding is seen when 
they reach the village street and, without any guidance 
or driving, waddle each into its own yard for the 
night. Like so many squads they break off in their 
dozens from the main Duly, knowing instinctively 
their owners 1 door, ami with solemn gait enter in as 
though conscious of their own innate cleverness.™ 
Mr. A, H* Ross, Mam* Devonport. 
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AN INDIAN DWARF. 


T HIS quaint Hide figure is a dwarf I encountered 
last winter down in the Native State of 
Hyderabad—Nizam's Dominions. As seen from the 
photograph, he is standing between two girls 1 parasols 




NOT A DERELICT. 

I SEND you a photograph of my vessel, Arctic 
Stream t taken from a boat during a calm follow¬ 
ing a severe storm off Cape Horn, The sails are 
hauled up to prevent them being lorn by the violent 
rolling of the ship. I put out boats occasionally in 
this sort of weather, as it affords practice under the 
probable conditions that would exist should we at 
any time have to abandon the ship. When this par¬ 
ticular photograph was taken the ship was rolling 
rails under.—Captain Charles C. Dixon, 


which are not more than three feet in length. He 
told me that he was fifty-two years of age,™ Mr, H. 
R, Osborne, Diocesan Boys' School, Xaini Tal, 
ILP-* India. 


GATE WITH A HISTORY. 

^ I’M IE gate In the photograph is not a freak of 
± Nature, hut the work of men’s hands, Wing 
made from a tree trunk and parts of branches. It is 
situated in Avon, Mass*, close beside the main road 
to Boston, and has long been an object of curiosity to 



passengers on the trolley-cars which pass by. The 
land in that section was owned at one time by a Mr + 
Porter, who erected the gate with the word “ Porter' 1 
inserted. When the town of Avon established a 
water supply some of Mr. Porter’s land was taken fen 
that purpose. In the dispute that ensued he thought 
himself unfairly treated, and changed the word to 
“ Equity n as a continual reminder of the injustice, 
real or fancied, which he suffered. The gale lias 
stood unchanged for twenty years, bleached and 
weather-beaten, but still strong and serviceable, and 
js used almost daily. —Mr. V. Horace Moore, 67, 
West Ashland Street, Brockton, Mass*, ILS.A*. 


THE SWAFFHAM TINKER AND HIS DOG. 
HESE two quaint figures are carved on the two 
Sop pews and reading-desk of Swaffham Church, 
According to legend the linker had a dream, bidding 
him go to London Bridge and a stranger would reveal 
to him how to find a pot 0/ money ; so off he went 
with his dog, and at the bridge a stranger stopped 
him, saying, “ Last night I had a dream, bidding me 
go to Swaffham and dig in such and such a place and 
there find a pot of money 1 but I don't l>diuvt? in 
dreams, ?J Then back went the linker, dug for* and 
found the pot as described, and also an inscription 
bidding him dig deeper, which he did, and found 
another, and with them restored Swaffham Church. 
The carvings here represented w r ere put up to }ier- 
petuate his memory.—Miss D. Smith, The Hospital, 
Swaffham. 
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CHAIR MADE 
FROM AN 
ELEPHANT S JAW, 

I THINK this 
chair, made 
from an elephant's 
jaw, will interest 
Strand readers. 
It was designed and 
mounted by Messrs. 
Theobald Brothers, 
taxidermists, My¬ 
sore, South India. 
The jaw r 
belonged 
to a rogue 
elephant 
shot by 
CpL wri- 
k i n a o n, 

A. D. C 
to the 
f o i m e r 

Viceroy, LordCurzon. The woodwork— 
the legs and centre standard—is of very old 
sandalwood, richly carved by expert Bur¬ 
mese workmen and finis! ed with dark blue 
morocco. Of course, the chair is more of 
an ornament than a useful article of furni¬ 
ture, though in a drawing-room it makes 
a handsome trophy.—Mr. William 1 L R. 

T heobal d, M y sc ire, f nd ia. 


STRANGE STORY OF A STATUE. 

N T GST readers of I’HK STRAND, I 

1 think, will not hesitate for a moment lo 
pronounce this statue of Sir Waller Scott to l*e a 
most clever piece of sculpture. Their praise will 
be the more unstinted when they hear the ^tory 
concerning it, as it was related to me by one of tin? 
oldest inhabitants of East Kilbride, in Scotland, 
where the statue has now found a home. It appears 
to have l>een carved during his spare time by an 


apprentice mason named William R, Neil, at the 
early age of eighteen, and originally stood in a wash¬ 
house belonging to the sculptor's uncle at Eaglesham. 
But his unde and he quarrelled, and on the youngster 
seeking to smash the statue with a hammer, which 
he sought from an East Kilbride ‘master mason, 
the latter had it removed to his garden at midnight. 
In the morning it is said the whole town turned out 
to see the statue in its new home- The sculptor 
died but a few years ago at a good old age. It is 
quite a romantic story, of which few who go to 
visit the clever work are aware. — Mr. James A, 
King, iS, .Muir Street, Motherwell, Scotland 


r 


BULLOCK AS HOUSE-WARMER. 

HIS photograph represents the living-room in 
the house of a poor Spanish U cura," or parish 
priest, of a small village high up in one of the many 
‘■sierras.’ 1 During the cold and long winter months 
a bullock U kept in the room in order lo give warmth 
lo the inmates, this method being found more econo¬ 
mical than the customary "brasero/ 1 At the end of 
the cold season 
the bullock is sold 
and a new one is 
l>oughi for the 
succeeding winter. 

A small profit is 
made in this way 
each year. — Dr, 

Frank land Dent, 

3 * Claremont 
Drive, J leadingley, 

Leeds. 


“ONCE HIT, 
TWICE SHY." 

r I MITS Ls not, as 
would at first 
appear, a tomb¬ 
stone lo a favourite 
horse or dog, blit 
an intimation that 
terms are 4 4 cash and 
no credit given. J> It 
maybe seen outside 
Black Morse Inn, 
Borough Green, 
Kent. — Mrs. F. 
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A WELL-KNOWN YORKSHIRE 
LANDMARK, 

r PLIE famous White Horse of 
l Kilburn, near Thirsk, was 
formed by a native of Kilburn fifty 
years ago, the turf being cut out and 
then covered with white limestone 
— the whole occupying some lw-o 
acres of ground. The figure makes 
a conspicuous landmark For over 
twenty miles round* and tourists 
come from all parts to inspect, at 
close quarters, what appears so 
Attractive when seen from a dp, 
Unce. Some idea of its size u 


AN INGENIOUS SIGN. 

VER a small store in one of the suburbs of 
Scranton, Pa., is to be seen a novel signboard. 
The proprietor either did 
not want Ur pay for paint¬ 
ing two words, or he thought 
that the novelty and ingenuity 
of his sign would attract 
attention and serve as a capital 
advertisement ; at any rate, 
by having every alternate letter 
made large, he has succeeded 
in getting his name —Cohit 
— and his business—Clothing 
—in one word.—Mr* Gustave 
W e l n s b , 431, S . M a i n 
A venue, Scranton, Pa,, 
U.S.A. 


given in the second picture, which shows a visitor 
sitting on the * s eye” of the horse, on whic 1 there 
is room for several more people* The size of 
the eye will probably come as a surprise to those 
who have only seen the horse from afar* — Mr- 
J. B. Sparling, 21, Marcourt Street, York* 


MUSICIAN WITH AN ARTIFICIAL ARM. 
r T^IllS man earns his living at Nice, where he is a 
1 well-known figure* In spite of his artificial 
arm, he secures a far beLler “tone' 1 than many 
fiddlers do with two arms,—Mr. George Cecil, 49, 
Essendine Road, Maida Vale, W, 
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TRANSPOSITION PROBLEM. 


r l^\ IE problem is to transpose two sets of draught- 
X men by playing only upon l he squares which arc 
numbered. The moves are not confined to strict 
alternation—indeed, it would be impossible with that 
condition; but any number of moves with one dolour 
may be played in succession. The moves are similar 
to those of the men in the game of draughts, hut 
with the difference that the men hopped over are not 
removed from the board. The first few’ moves will 
illustrate w hat is meant ; 9 to to, n to % 13 to 11, 
10 to 13, 12 to to, 8 to 12, 5 lo 8, Jo to 5, 15 to io, 
12 to 15* elc. The solution will be given next 
month.—'Mr, J. Wallis, 51, Il ol 5 worthy Square, 
Gray’s Inn Road, \Y\C, 


A HUMAN PINCUSHION. 


O N Romney Marshes, in Sussex, is to he found a 
man who is able to stick pins in any part of 
inis body without causing himself pain. The photo* 



graph shows Mr. Y\\ Cooke, I he human pincushion 
in question, with a lady’s hal-pin through his right 
arm, one through his cheek, and a tie pin Muck in his 
left arm. Are there any other instances of such 
insensibility to pain?—Mr. 11 . W. Kord-Lindsay, 
Clive Y ale, Hastings. 




NOT SO FIERCE AS HE LOOKS. 

T HOUGH this appears to he a photograph of a 
man smoking and drinking, it is only a 
totacco-jar carver! from the outer shell of a coco-nut. 
The hands are a pair of 
kid gloves, and the body 
was made from a pair of 
trousers and a sweater 
stuffed with pillows and 
rags. I also send you 
Another photograph show ¬ 
ing the head on a larger 
scale. — Mr. J. Riddick, 

1 , 557 , I ilhnore Street, 

Chicago, III,, U.S-A* 


NEW USE FOR BROKEN 
BOTTLES. 

T [ 1E farmers in a hop- 
growing section of 
Oregon built a farmers’ 
telephone line out of such 
material as they happened 



to have at hand. 
The line was built 
of hop wire which 
had l>een used as 
trellis for the vines: 
and this was tied to 
t h e neck s of 1 Hit l Us, 
which look the 
place of the ordi* 
nary glass or porce¬ 
lain insulator, A 
large spike* wjih a 
leather head, fast¬ 
ened the neck of 
the bottle to ihe 
pole or erass-ann, 
^Mr. P. O'Gaia, 
Assistant Patholo¬ 
gist, U : & Dept 
of Agriculture, 

YY'ashington, IX C+ 
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WIDOWS’ 


W FUND 

The Largest British Mutual Office 


PROSPECTUSES, &c., WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 

EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
LONDON: 28 CORN HILL, EX., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 

Agencies in nil the Principal Tozvns in the United Kingdom. 




«GLADYS" STAYBAND. 

Deplh, 12 in, 

2 : in to ift in. 

Corded* Natural 7/3 

White . 7f6 



CHILDREN'S STAYBANDS. 


Natural and White, to suit ad ages, 
from 3/6 to 12/6. 

CORSELETS, 

for growing Girls ; no bones ; well corded 
to give support. 

From 8 / 11 , 

Write for Children's Jaeger Special Booklet. 


126, Regent St., W. 456, Strand. W.C. 
102, Kensington High St., W, 

30, Sloane St., S.W. 115, Victoria St., S.W. 
85 & 86. Cheapside. E.C. 

Sold in most totrns Address sent cm application. Head Ofttei, 
qU.Milttm Street, i^ondon, E.C. 


Original from 


■J I 1 I I 


j i p u r it 
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A KODAK fulfils all the 
requirements of the Ideal 
Christmas Gift. 


It distinctive, n is useful; u is 
certain to please; it has a sustained 
interest for the recipient. 


KODAKS for 
CHRISTMAS 


Complete 
Outfits from 

13/- 

KODAK PHOTOGRAPHY affords an endless round of pleasures, and is a pastime that appeals to 
young and old alike. It is photography simplified. Perfect pictures can be made from the outset even 
by a child, and no darkroom is required at any stage. The Kodak Book beautifully illustrated, post free. 

OBTAINABLE OF ANY DEALER , 

KODAK, Ltd., 57 = 61 , ClerKenwell Rd., London, E.C. 


96. ItuEd St., Liverpool; 


*>!; 72-74, Buchmian St., Glasgow; 59, Brompton Rd^S.W. ; 6o + Cheaps!de, K.C .; 

Oxford St., W. ; 171 -i^j, Regem St., \V. ; 40 , Sirai 


rand, E<ondon t W.C. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

AH Bnfterer* ir<; euLmcBtly requested to write for my tk-w remedy 

3003 ANTICAPILLA 


'ffrg rf- i 


A rnurnuit |f(|Utd eotnpoUD<L, flmttrvly fr<w fnnni nil pof uraiij 11* 
lniT«lleTiLa. which entirely and iJi-rnunnirily Jt-itrny* ibv i-pt 
un i toll irk iPtfter whkh rile rr=*t'Pe*r»ne* of the b*ir i* miiu'*- 
Aihkf without 1 hr: dighteet |«in **r injury U- the akin. leaving llir 
latter ft* white unci arnooth .uui tdmr bis if ther* luuJ never Iw^-n 
■i, ptrowlii x of huir upon It. Jt nerer hiilx ta cure the iii^nat uttih- 
Ixirii unit painful evirii when -'ilL miller and oft-fobeuted 

truLlsent ftp fallal Ui lure the iteclhnl effect. One mil It 1 , 
i%iillirirtil /‘tire, sent j*kst free fmt 4 6 fm tormign miintri^t. 
SO . * hi eh [ ihffflr to return if nanilLs ;un> ib-viutil fit! liny writ 
urinwtlefttCtorT. So pint-king nr hum I iig or rut fins «iff rviE'liied. 
;<lb it i* entirely unlike eu^y mhtr pfWiwmtiun riff*n*L fur a similar 
jhLiriKW Letter* strictly confldentigl, Adduces— 

Mr. R. H. THOMPSON (Dept. 

149, Strand, London, W.C. 

WhnL-itak— Ua gci-*T 3 , 


7 ), 


To 


ONWETTO 


WATERPROOFS] 


(liLtnl ACiiinftt the min by fMrlwi 
vra'ergtrcKif, Tiit rnrvMt wufefTHlidf 
T'.i lUy is oar " HanwallD," for 
it y mnde from the nerr >>ewt rubber 
material never utkk*. smells, or 
rruiucsles. Is well and fawhii.imihlj- out., 
ami will lust for yearn. Vet we Hell 
them rllRitwr thou rel.'ilLera—1 h‘i^uw 
W fe -are muker*. Our priTW ntuge 
from 13 j to li.-'*, ifrai get, the hem 
^Tjnlltr at the Lowest price. spud at 
once for Cntaloguft ami stute whether 
Lidirs" or tienHemeo's lAtt^rim ire 
l - \ PARKS R’S The 

manufacturers, LANCASTER. 


MEAN COMFORT IN 
WET WEATHER 


The Value of 
Pine Air Treatment 

in diseases of the throat and bronchial tube* is 
well known. It is both healing and stimulating, 
and goes right to the root of the trouble if 

C roperly applied. But to get the pine-laden 
reezes we must leave home and friends, and 
above all important business, to seek them. We 
cannot all do that ; but we can have a substitute 
equally efficient. 

In PROCTORS PMELYP1US PASTILLES 

we get pine air treatment in a pure and highly 
concentrated form. The inmost care is exercised 
in the preparation of ihia great throat remedy. 
In cases of hoarseness or catarrh of the throat 
a box of Proctor's Pinelyptus Paslilles is far 
more effective than pounds' worth of inferior 
substitutes, 


I A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh- 
Invaluable to Singers, 
Speakers, Teachers. 


bvxts hjr Chemist* and Stores. 

N a wcast \e -o n -Tyne. 
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Sent! your disused Diamonds, also 
Old Gold and Silver Jewellery, False 
Teeth, Silver and Sheffield Plate, 
Platinum, etc;, etc,, to Allen & Daws, 
Goldsmiths, 3 , London Street, Nor¬ 
wich. Cash sent per return, or offer 
made. If offer not accepted, goods 
immedlately returned, 

References BankeriZ Barclays. Trltpktm*W2f. 
Established 60 Years. 


Just as Noble’s methods inspire confidence, so Noble's 
Values compel admiration. When you ktiQw your money will 
be refunded if your purchase fails to charm you—why hesitate ? 

Noble’s 'Season's Modes' (40 illustrated pages) is a complete guide to 
prevailing Fashion, and also shows hundreds of Novelties and Bargains 
appropriate for Christmas Gifts—SENT FREE BY RETURN l 

Fashionable ^ 
Semi-Directoire 


A Superb Stole ! 

MODEL 651 


6/9 


iiiachAnninp BrotVn Uni's 

Btola. most fash loem L 4 c in ftliapo. 
TUc smart wHl-arraiiyri L back h.is 
two I'cautiful Ltryc tab and four 
^m-aller one*. Tbe- end* also have 
tails Its match. This handsome 
fur lent! distincrlnn to the wearer. 
And! provides just that rtejrreo of 
protection desired. It i* line*I 
Sat in, with tihiiin (.■iHtener-,. 

L.e]i^;h, including tails, 5S Liis 
In attractive BrnwuVity. 
Price A 9. Foliage jil.eitni 


MODEL 

1077 


21 / 


This Costume combines rral c'qjiince with unrivalled 
viLuc. The udiiirabie Col away Cont Elis the 
jki;hi ai Directed re Buck smartly Outlined wnli 
sLLk' covered button^. 1 'hie revers, fronts aptl slmi?> 
ire rmleUiiheii in the best Taste wuh brairl and nest 
pellets. The stylishly shaped Shirt with >ttrvi 
gores, is beautifully made, with double-stitched 
and ple-.its nt the back. As i triumph oftailoring 
combine'I with lowness at com. this i. osi urnc is rot to 
be equalled elsewhere. Order ynufft to-day without 
fail, Supplied in smarl-Joekthg, durable in 

Navy, Urown, Green or IlLicV. Stock si 20 * to fi: 

2-s. 34, 26, ,ind •& inches w.nst; ^ 36, .inr! ffl innhe-s 
bu-i; Skirt mfusuirement in fpwit. gfi, 43, and 43 
Inches, Price 31/- Cirr.&ge peldL 

Specially made to mo&iure* 25 6 
PATTERNS SENT POST FREE 


JOHN NOBLE 


ltd. 


Mills 


dS Brook SI 

Manchester 


MOURNING 

Alt order* for mourning 
executed M' hin 54 botjtV 
notice by John Noble's 
specially engaged 


The VERITAS’ 


GALVANIC RING 


haa permanently cured thousands of people 
throughout the world suffering from Rheumatism, 
Gout, Noumlghi, and all 
kindred uihnenta. They 
are constructed of a com¬ 
bination of metals, funn¬ 
ing a complete galvanic 
lottery for the finger, 
and cased with gold. 

Wc are giving? a 
larf^e quantity away 
to make the “ V I 5 JUTAK 5 ' 

R I K I i m [i 1 e w i dtd y 
known. Send stamp for 
atae-card, hook of getitmie 
teeth nmiiiiK and parti' 
citlarg of our offer. 
Beware of worthless 
"VERITAR" A 7 a~d\ 
trade m^k. VuAJv 

RJNO syndicate, 
(]>c f >L j>. 86. New St.* Birmingham, 


imitations. Every 
Ring hears this 

THE BRITISH 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


A mi re h ei -1 *rw*vly rem*dy for Ellin distmuinp nfllictloiL 
Mai'killV in no N EW I’Uiw, but ban bw 11 111 nrwmlion fur 5T« 
HU yifirH, and itu fume re#U on Ihevi-lid fournktinn nf effiavj 

LIBERAL PRKE TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD. 
Tin* 19 3 9 A 4 3, \**t ftw. 

THE MACKUL ASTHMA CURE Cd., BATHGATE, N.B. 


Mackill’s Asthma Cure 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 

Original from 

ltfft or Dinner - 
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21 h down and IQ 
Monthly Payments 
of 21/*, or 21/-down 
and 21 Monthly 
Payments of 10/6. 


Cash £10:10 : or 
Easy Payments. 

DESCRIPTION ---Wardrobe Over 7ft. high h 3ft. Gin. wide, 3ft. nin. extreme width on 
Cornice, Robing Mirror, <|Hin. by util. Roomy hanging compartment, full width drawer. 
Dressing Table— Height 5ft, /in,, width 3ft. bin., depth ift. Gin, Dressing Glass, 241 n. by 
jttin. Washstand —3ft. 6131. wide* Carrara Marble Top, Majolica Tiles p Towel Rai] at each 
end, mourned on castors, and two chairs. Good quality Locks, Brass or Oxidised Copier 
Handles- Mirrors are bevelled British Silvered Plate. Beautifid Carvings, well polished. Made 
in American Black Walnut, Satin Walnut, Oak (either fumed or brown), or Mahogany* Solid 
throughout. A soundly made Suite of useful dimensions and effective design. 

A 7 QTE,—Descriptions and dimensions of all our Goods are fully and 
accurately given, so that purchasers know cractly what they arc ordering. 

Free ,-Writc for our Large Illustrated Catalogue +, E/ P containing selections of Dining, 
Drawing and Bedroom Furniture, and coloured illustrations of Floor Coverings 
from hundreds of designs. Also estimates and opinions of the press, and other 

useful information that costs you nothing und will save you Pounds. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, Orders by post receive prompt and careful attention, and customers 
can safely order by this means, as the goods shown in our Catalogue arc exactly as represented, 

being actual photographic Illustrations. Foreign and Colonial Orders receive 
special attention* 

AU Goods sent Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or money returned In frill. 

Liverpool Pembroke Place* 
Glasgow 510 Sauchiehall Street, 
Belfast - 38 & 40 High Street. 
Blackburn * Ainsworth Street- 


GLOBE 

Furnishing Co. 

(j. R. GRANT, Proprietor.) 


rviOlfciATJ 
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SELF CULTURE 


I Explain to You In my New Book How 
to Cure Your Ill-Health Without Drugs. 



I HAVE written a Book (illustrated) which will 
make as clear as daylight to you several things 
you must know before you can even hope lo 
enjoy belter health. 

This book is illustrated and describes exactly— 
How the Stomach looks when it is weak and you 
suffer from Indigestion, etc. 

How the Chest looks when 
it is weak, and i on suffer 
from ** Chest Weakness,’* 

Coughsand Colds, Asthma, 

Bronchitis, Consumption,etc 
How the Abdominal Organs look 
when Constipation, Liver 
Kidney and Bladder Troubles 
are present. 

How the Man (or woman) looks 
who is Weak and Lacking in 
Energy and Vigour, or Physi- 
cal, Nervous, Mental* or 
Moral Power* 

I earnestly urge you to stop 
taking vitality-destroying drug 
medicines. Ask the first chronic 
or incurable invalid you meet if 
drugs have done him (or her) 
good—if they have not actually 
done harm—if, but for their 
poisonous influence upon the 
human system, be would not be 
a better man (or woman) to day, i; 
instead of a nearly helpless and 


If. after reading all about my Natural Health 
Training S stem in my Book, you decide to give 
Nature, ard not man-made medicines, a chance, 
then you shall quickly feel and see in your own person 
how truly admirable are Nature’s ways of working 
for health rest oral on. If only you knew what I 
know about the power of 

^atomical 

fered with by poisonous 
drugs you would not hesitate 
one moratnt, Ycu would, as 
other intelligent reasoning men 
and women have done, decide, 
once and for all, to free yourself 
from the destroying, death¬ 
dealing domination of drugs— 
whether Purgatives, Stimulants, 
Sedatives or Narcotics* 

I shall be pleased to welcome 
any Strand Magazine reader w ho 
can give me a call at the London 
Physical Institute, where the 
whole of my work is carried on. 
I will explain and prove how Ill- 
health may be changed to good 
health without a single stomach 
medicine. Nothing gives me 
greater pleasure and satisfaction 
than to be presented with the 



^opportunity of speaking of what 
I and what many of my 

almost hopeless health-wreck, - F *>r th? ntt stifc*&w r " pupils and p:tients now al so hn <?te, 

_ . . * . . .. -u d ir ll Tj til Hj ■ • ,f ^ *■ rf.-l -ft* f lm.i rJ.-i .-ill .1 1 . 1 * . . . 


IVHTCH ARB YOU LIKE! 


I declare, with all the 
earnestness possible, that nay 
System of Self-culture and Anatomical Adjust¬ 
ment will do more lo restore the cond i lions of heal th 
within your body in one week than can drugs in long 
years of their weakening and enslaving influence. 
There is no health power in any drug* 

Take calomel* for instance. That drug does not 
itself act on your liver. It cannot. 

Your liver has to act on the calomel. 

If your liver has not lost sufficient of its working 
power, it wiH with more or less 
difficulty oust that which ii 
,l feels” is not naturalto its state. 

Go on using calomel. What 
happens ? The poor liver uses up 
its r, serve power and at last gives 
up the fight. It is beaten. It be¬ 
comes so weak it can not any longer 
fight against the foreign (because 
not a human food product) invader 
any longer. It becomes diseased 
with the disuse of weakness. 

It is just the same with the 
Stomach, the Bowels, and the 
Nerves* Treat them properly and 
they will respond as satisfactorily 
as you could wish* Under l he d i rec¬ 
kon of tny Systematic Course of 
Self-Culture and Anatomical Ad¬ 
justment they are l + trained ” to do 
their work efficiently, just as one trains a horse, a 
dog t a child, or a man for any particular work No 
amount or kind of drugging can take the place of 
proper training,either in animal or human educa¬ 
tion. Read more about thism my Book* 4i Self- 
Culture and Body-Balance,” a copy of which I shall 
be delighted to send you i f you will write aski ng for it. 


a*utyou n in M&w itt-hfaith iscaHrtd m%4 

it mjy fit {■(( red drugs. 



about true health regeneration 
and health-improvement. 

I welcome visits, whether of mere inspection of 
the London Physical Institute (which I feel confi¬ 
dent will agreeably interest as well as surprise most 
people),or for the purp seof a chat or consultation 
w-th myself. I am, y ours truly, A. Wallace -Jones. • 
*Mf. A. Wallace Jones is the Principal of the London Physi¬ 
cal Institute Uhe largest of its kind in Great Britain)^ He is 
the Author of the standard health work,*-milled" Exercises for 
Health and Strength," and Originator of the System of" S<-lf- 
Culture and Anatomical Ad juslment," recently most apprecia- 
lively reviewed in (he leading London 
newspapers, including the /Jd tv A f^H. 
Patty TtUfrraph'iitc Mr Wallacf-Jon.esis 
al so a f req uent con t ribu tor tot he Pres & an d 
principal Reviews and Health Magazines, 
The London Physical Institute at iSj. 
ToUcnham Court Road* London, VV +P is 
always open for public inspection from 

~ NVt a 


rht i f rf rtSt¬ 
ing- iRuiHy* i m Mr. U‘ali*ct y$»iT 


A chat or consultation wjththe Principal 
is always possible,anrl, indeed, cordially 
welcomed by the latter. No man in 
England is so well qualified to spea k upon 
the subject of " Health-Making Without 
Drugs.” 

His ability, as well as the respect in 
w hich he is held by those most competent 
to judge, may be gathered from the £ict 
that he is the appointed Honorary Physi¬ 
cal I>ir«ctor to the National Hygienic 
League (of which Lord Charles Bdrsford 
is the President, and a long list of 
distinguished persons Vice-Presidentsi. 
Recently, 'n a work published by the 
League, Mr. Wallace Jones* life-work was reviewed in 
stron g l v -reco mme nda lory term s. 

A pkb.E COPY of the illustrated Book, " Self-Culture, 
Anatomical Adjustment, and Body-Balance" ireferred to 
above) will be sent post treeio any part of the world on receipt 
of name and address. If the sender adds particulars of physical 
or health condi tions, Mr.WaLtace-J ones wilt bo pleased to send 
addiLional hcl pfi l|I j it: ior r^ja f. 

All commumcjitfon s shoutfl be addressed to— 

rmscipAt. EfcOf"D , jixVBd<U ‘i+Hrsk;.* l i sstitvtb. 


u_ j* u/M | | npr inQICC principal. Strut li nyoaM rt-JVsw ii* institute. 

Rir< H, VTHLLHUh a uUHCaf Dept. 8., TOTTEN HAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W 
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FOOT'S PATENT 

ADJUSTABLE CHAIR 

THE BURLINGTON. 

An ideal Easy Chair that can be instantly converted into a most luxurious Lounge 
or Couch, Simply press the small knob and the back will assume any position you 
wish, from upright to flat, or, if desired, it will rise automatically. Release the knob and 
(he back is instantly locked Nothing could be simpler. 

The Leg Rest is adjustable to varying inclinations, and can also be used as a 
footstool. When not in use it slides under the seat 

It has extra deep spring upholstery, with soft spring edges, and is shaped to 
conform to anatomical demands. It supports and rests all the limbs, and the 
entire body reclines in the highest degree of perfect repose. 

Would not one of these delightful Chairs add considerably to the comfort of your 
reading, studies, and periods of relaxation and rest ? 


Our Catalogue No. 3 contains particulars and concise descriptions of an extensive variety of 

Adjustable Reclining Chairs , POST FREE . 

J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 

(Dept. C 31 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 















s 
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LUfAMA CltA^irtil JMQ^l d IVlKWhlll 

N? 4 “BETWEEN THE ACTS” I 

Why do you ALWAYS smote'LUCANA" 

Doctor; orders my Bov 
Doctors orders ? 

Yt» they >re HARMLESS on account of their ABSOLUTE PURITY. 


AN 

EXCELLENT 

REASON” 


SANDORIDES 
LUCANA" CIGARETTES 

A CIGARETTE OF INFINITE CHARM 

QUALITY and PURITY 
GUARANTEED 

V SANDORIDES 

Iucana 

M CIGARETTES 


CIGARETTES 

MADE 

r. j 

' A I 


mA.DE IN 

HIGHEST. f SELECTED 
GRADE TURKISH 

VIRGINIA LEAF 

5O01LV. X CODM.T 

IN BOXES OF 

100 - 30 - 20-10 
4 § 2fc V- &. 

SOLD BY 

LEADING TOBACCONISTS EVERYWHERE 

OR POST FREE 

WSANDORIDES &.CLTD 

* SOLD BONO ST 
LONDON W 



F FROST may bring the pleasure* 
of skating, but it slops ibe work of 

the null-whrr]. 

The work of cleaning iKe leetta however, can 
be done all the year round, both pleasantly 
thoroughly, by using 

CALVRRTS 

Carbolic Tooth Powder- . 

m Per 1 />w Trial £aropld **>+d pflwir ste mp to JM 

FKC.fiPU|piCi.(fi£). Manchester 
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HOW TO GROW H EALTHY AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 

A MORNING "EXERCISE GALLOP” THAT STIMULATES HAIR GROWTH. 

ThB “HARLENE” way to HAIR HEALTH—GREA T FREE_ TRIAL , 

cleans the surface of the head, but actually 
feeds, nourishes, and gives tone to the hair- 
roots in a direct manner. 


IF your hair is poor or brittle, or lacking in 
quality or colour or texture, you have rnissed 
the way to hair-health* Are you going to 
wander aimlessly in a happy-go-lucky effort lo 
regain it? If so, you are exactly in the position 
of the child lost in a great city. You may 
stumble on the right path. I he chances, 
however, are that you wmtt 

But why grope about in this purblind way 
when the exercise of ordinary intelligence will 
put vou right again ? 

In the first place you can now have the very 
best specialist advice obtainable free of all cost. 
The trifling outlay of threepence to defray cost 
of postage will also bring 
you a free trial bottle of 
Edwards’ “Harlene for the 
Hair," together with book 
of instructions how to follow 
out the famous “ Harlene 
Hair Drill/’ a dual com 
bination that has already 
put thousands of errant 
men and women on the 
safe and speedy road to 
hair-health* 

SCALP MASSAGE. 

Diseased, discoloured, 
weak, brittle, or falling hair 
can be cultivated just like 
flowers in a garden Some 
hair-soil is, of course, more 
responsive than others, 
and a good crop of luxu* 
riant hair can be raised 
on it very quickly, but 
even where all lhe com 
ditions are unfavourable 
the regular employment 
of the “Harlene Hair 
Drill" for a few minutes 
daily must ultimately 
result in a greatly- 
im proved growth of true* 
healthy hair. In some cases the use of 
Edwards* " Harlene for the Hair" has brought 
about the desired improvement in the condition 
and quantity of the hair in a few weeks ; but in 
more obstinate cases, where the trouble is of 
long standing or very deep-seated, a longer 
period may be necessary. 

To properly massage the scalp, spread the 
fingers well over the head, ami press them well 
down into the scalp. Then move the scalp or 
skin covering to and fro very gently* When 
this has been done, and the follicles—where 
the hair-roots are centred—have been duly 
energised, it is necessary to clear away the 
waste matter in the cells by the use of some 
local stimulating preparation, and in this respect 
Edwards’ “ Harlene * is unrivalled. It \ ot only 



WARNING* 

Nothing could be more deleterious to the 
health than the absurd practice of endeavouring 
to reach the hair by the use of internal 
medicines or drugs. 

A FAITH WELL FOUNDED. 

As already stated, ihe faith of ihe proprietors 
in Edwards' 41 Harlene for the Hair" is so great 
that they now offer a large free trial bottle of 
the preparation to any man or woman who is 
suffering from hair trouble 
or hair disease in any shape 
or form. Thus the leaders 
of The Strand Magazine 
can personally test for 
themselves whether 
Edwards 1 11 Harlene 1 ' will 
in their case bring about 
the same satisfactory results 
that it already has done in 
thousands of others. 

Callers at due head office 
of Edwards 5 Harlene Com¬ 
pany will receive a trial 
outfit free of all charge, 
but applicants who desire 
the outfit to be sent by post 
must enclose threepence in 
stamps to cover cost of 
postage, 
to do is 
attached 
it, with 
stain ps, 

Edwards' 


A /ll’Nlijrtr JlH-O r" N 4 r-Lj/ ItiUtt'ftn'lY rtCrtt' It&lHQ jjrPyiflEAfll 111 IhONMl 

of A4RKJ in nff parii of tkr. worM, It 11 yftiiljt HrtrprtMifitt to nMf 
the tetujfatai rrtuti* trn>M||i&( about by the itpHiar prrforjnanct of 
■ Harlem ffnir A iiwiflf miHcement i« qjfcrarf m JAit 

urt elt lo tAoifl Bufferingfrom flair Trvnblr*. a free outfU, iru^cipnt 
for on* ivtek* of “ Harlene Hair Jfritt” i^i* ft? an it 

mUirrtt tm ihe world. 


All they have 
to fill in the 
form and post 
three penny 
to Messrs. 
Harlene Com¬ 
pany, Royal Hair Special¬ 
ists, 95A Holborn, 
London, W.C. Further 
supplies of “ Harlene" 
may be obtained in 
bottles from chemists anti 
stores all over the world at ts., 2 s. 6 d., and 
4 s. 6 d., or will be sent post free on receipt 
of postal order. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 

FOR “ HARLENE HAIR DRILL.” 

MeftArfl. EUWARTIST 11 AKLENE 00 ,. 

EWS 6 Riuh TIalbokx, W C. 

P!«aw wn<1 Frfifi Trial Outfit of L riarl<*ne Unir Orill' tfl 
mraddrcM. Thr**!*™* in ntumT* rW |**t**c tu iwirt tit 
the world] eorkwl It «tll*i f-nr no rharse is made. 

NAME ......*. 

ADDRE 3 H .. h. .- 

TlU 
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A Christmas Call. 


Call at your local stationers if you are in 
doubt about your Xmas giving. Select from 
his stock of Waterman's Ideal Fountain 
Pens fust the shapeand make and mount¬ 
ing you think your friends will like. You 
need not worry about the working 
qualities of Waterman s Ideal—millions 
of people have tested them and proved 
their merits, up to the hilt. 

Prices—to 6,IT^B, 21/-, and upwards. In Silver and Gold 
for Presentation, Of Stationers, jewellers, etc. Booklet, post free, 
from r : . & C. HARDTMUm 12, Golden Lane, London, E C, j 
Nuw York, 173, Broadway; Paris, ft, Kljc de Hanovre; Vienna, 
Kimlhnerstras&eg; Milan, Via Bos«i 4; Dresden, Pr.igcrstrassc 6; 
Brussels, 14, Rue du Font Neuf. 


WATEkKAN'S IDt’S'L PUMP- 


WATERMAN’S IDEAL SAFETY 

FUELING PEN, 



PEN. 

1 A mat imptownact K1 every other type 


For Ladi< 

i’S, Sportsmen, Trivclkrs, etc. 

• of self-ftlltnsr Pen. No P^isldblfl Part*— 


Will not 1 

leak, kowevex carrietL Sokl 

Simple in Action—Sold :i( l 2 6 and uj.^ . 


IXH and 

Upwards* 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Digitized by tjOO*jIC 
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SPLENDID 

TOWELS 


• Digitized by Vi GO QIC 


THE LOT 
CARRIAGE 
PAID. 


Wfe want you to try our Famous Towels, and to do this we realise we most make a 

substantial sacrifice. We believe our Towels are the finest In quility and value in ihe 

wide world, and ii is entirely to our interests that you should find ibis uuL AYe therefore make 
what is unquestionably the most amazing: Towel Offer ever made. We will send for 5/6, 
Carriage Paid, 12 Samples of Superb Quality Towels. 

Just think Of III 1 2 Beautiful Fine Quality Towels for Bathroom, Bedroom, Kitchen, and 
Lavatory for only 5 6 Carriage Paid. Can you imagine it ? h is quite lrue, and we are 
prepared to make this substantial sacrifice in order to get you to try i#ur Towels* 

Contents of this Marvellous Parcel of Towel Samples, as follows: 


2 Handsome Striped Turkish Bath Towels, very 
absorbent quality 

2 Pina Quality, Pure Irish, Handsome Huckaback Towels 
2 Splendid Fine Pure White Honeycomb Bedroom Towel* 


2 Extremely Soft White Pure Gracia 1 Bedroom Towels 


1 Handsome Huckaback Ready-made Holler Towel, 

full alze 

2 Pure Boft Fine Quality Turkish Towels, large size 
1 Fine Quality Pure Irish Typed Tea Towel 


This Magnificent Collection 
of Towels for . . . 


5/6 


the Lot, Carriage Paid. 


OXENDALE & CO. (»ept 53). and Manufacturers, 

GRANBY ROW, MANCHESTER. 

Telegrams: Qxentiate, Manchsattr" Founded 1857, Telephone 5938 and 5939. 


Much under Actual Cost of Manufacture * 


Our Complete Catalogue sent Post Free by return. 


Money 
Returned 
if not 
Perfectly 
Satisfied* 




Write 

Immediately. 
Don’t Miss 
this 

Chance. 


Phenomenal Sale of 

TOWEL SAMPLES 
























u 111/1 rif Q An Carriage Builder®, 
nUALtl Ob llU^ Whitchurch, SALOP, 

Ars uuw infferitiK their Entire N*w Line of Horn** 

TImj-hc urc Litfht, tiimUL likld C p-to- Date, 

SEND FOR LIST. 

Float* from ±5 lu HO CulnuUft. tiec iiiir leading line 
12 -Gulnta l-coirnrta L'^rs. 

Alt Gwd* Warranted n mI entirely <mi apprwaL ^ „ 
Te]«iihuiie : X'l WblbchunJi. 


MACKINTOSHS 
EXTRA CREAM 
TOFFEE 


1$ SIMPLY DELICIOUS. 


The 

The 


mote you emt w 
more you w*at. 


By Royal Warrant of Appointment to Queen A lex am 

SUITS THE TASTE OF EVERYONE. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

ENJOYED BY OLD AND YOUNG. 

J. MACKINTOSH, Ltd-, HALIFAX- 


MIKE YOUR OWN TOYS 


MECCANO 

iMrtrfciJuiicK MacIc Kh>)< 
provides everything 
necessary to make 

Railway Trucks, 
Windmills, Bridge* 
Cranes, Eiffel 
Tower, Big Wheel, 
Tower Bridge, 
and HiCureS of fffQ/lf 

olher Hcnuri- _ / 
lul Working fft / m 
Models. V/ 

Send j ur our *A 1 List. 0/ all good Tog Dealers, or 

MECCANO, nm t 12, Jilifoe Street, LIVERPOOL 

MICHIGAN 


This 

Umbrella 


10'day, together wdh 
P.O. for 5/% and it 
will reach you per 
return of post, looking 
as fresh as on the day 
you first purchased it 
Try us with the one 
you have given up as 
hopeless, 

A post - card will 
bring you our Illus¬ 
trated Catalogue of 
" Defiance " Umbrellas 
and patterns of mate¬ 
rials for re-covering 
umbrellas from 2/6 
upwards, 

J. STANWORTH & Co., 

Umbrella Works, 

° Blackburn. 


o is 

RETURNED 
LIKE NEW 
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PADMORE 

For catalDgut and ttrniB 

PADMORE A BOKB. 

CVnrrartor* U> 

If. M tioi/trn uwni 

EDMUND STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM, 


BILLIARD 

TABLES 


photographed 
before and 
after repair, is 
an example of 
what can be 
done in our 
workshops. 

A com¬ 
plete wrecK 

in the first pic- 
ture, the second 
shows the poor 
"patient" wrap- 
ped in paper on 
its way per par- 
cel post to be 
"Stanworthed." 


It is difficult to 
recognise the battered 
wreck of the first pic- 
lure in the smart, 
neatly - rolled, 
dainty - looking 
Umbrella at foot 
—repaired and re¬ 
covered with our 
famous * Defiance 1 
SilK Union No* 
17 b, and delivered 
Post Free, carefully 
packed in strong card¬ 
board box, as shown, 
ai an inclusive charge 
of 

5/- 


Send us your 
Old Umbrella 


THIS 


lime, DUCNATELUER, 
Hole Inventor of| 

APPLIANCES 

Fur Modifying Lli« 

Hbftjie vi the NdU, 

Patent S.G-D.G. 

(France uid Abriutb, 
Narrows, Stniijditeni, 
HcdiLCM Ncmkjn nil 
ihupem Mini iuiubL« for 
all iitftt Poitage 2 id. 
ONLY ADDRESS l 
209 k Rue Bt. Mono re, PARIS. 


r 
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!f you are a lonjf-standing sufferer from Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Neuralgia, or Gout, do not give up hope before you have tried the marvellous 
external remedy Stone's Salve." A little applied on or near the part 
affected not only gives relief -It penetrates Into the system, dissolves the 
uric acid, and effects a complete cure by expelling It. 

PaiLuphlrt, with nan jtestiiuoii i ala. free, Price B 9r Uwejar, of Chemists, Stcrn-d. *l\ 3f any 
difficulty in obtaining. ftsstpcwt fre*. on ro«dpt (if 3 9 with the name of your nPHreflfc eheodrt 
or store. Add™ ' JOHN T* BURDEN, 13, Little Britain. Aideragat* Bt., London. 
E.C* [Mention Afrowf Mag.) WantifiirtiuiNi by thfl Stove OnmiCiL Oa.. Ltd., Lonpg*. 


STONES SUitf 

rofi 

^riHDj M A’TlSM. 
§ Gout. 
g Neuralgia, 

§ Sciatica. 

^^toE^rpmAiiv 0**^ 


RHEUMATISMSPOSITIVELYCURED 

.V i w . ‘ : »■ -i. ■ '■ -Vi .<Ar,Vt*-, 




CARACUATA 


0loW^Ver*)iekc “Elastic” Bookcases 


USEFUL XMAS 
CIFfS. 

We have enlarge selection 
of Novelties on *how. 


The great advantage of the “ Unit" System le that 
at every stage your bookcase le equal to your hook 
possessions never too large and never too small - 
and at every stage It Is quite complete. You can 
build upwards, outwards, round corners or pillars* 
or In any formation you cheese. 


CALL AT OUR 
SHOWROOMS 

or write for our i.11 uatrated 
Catalogue No. 5 Sk 


PACKING FREE, Orders of In CARRIAGE PAID to any Goods Station 

in the SRITISH ISLES. Send for CATALOGUE No. 6 B, Free from -■* 

zft)c Slota~\^:rtnckc Qo.u* 

OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNISH Is Rl3. fl'OD 

44. HOLBORN VIADUCT, LondQn : g : C L ggJy|jygET[2£T^J^rj ;; []Jjp^don^ ; ^^ 


ALL SKIN DISEASES 

whether vlilnr frinu CoaBtituMonal 
Cfemtes. Blood Taint or Nervoua Disorders. 
ABSOLUTELY CURBD BY CARACUATA, 
the n*ir[y ■ introduced N*tire HLrmedy. A vegetable corn- 
poufitl that «~n lx tuk+’H by tbfl irhL iJtllcile [hmthki of either 
ivi or of any *#«. Durum and «af* in Lta alterative unci 
duratife action. One of thf rao*t marmllmi# pra|jertirt 
of this latent TUereiwui ic*l PleooreTy I* Its action In 
Clearing and beautifying the Shin* It \s Specific in 
all plain nilm^U, and a brain Eful complexion ii CDitml by 
a ehort course of CARAOU1TA. 

The Consultant give* confidential advice Free* 
Gall for a personal InterTiew or write. Every case receives 
strictly personal and confidential stUnllon. A descriptive 
pamnlblct with be tlmoolali may l>e obtained. (Hwt free, from 
the Secretary. CARACUATA, J 

133, Regent Street* W- 


Ltd.. 1, Keith Houae. 


The “II NIT’’IDEA 

AT A QLANCE. 


BRACKNELL'S 

CLUB SAUCE 


A SUPERIOR RKLTSH OF A VERY 
distinctive, piquant, and 
appetising flavour- 

Of pundL fruit* and condiments, Bract' 
nel I < Clu b Sauce In an ap|wr ian uppr^kttd 
brail cnnnoiMMSuni It imikarUi an enjuy 
able devour wrrnp*, raid meat*. stews, 
etc,, beside film u la ting the appetite and 
aiding digestion. 

Per B-m. D j Of all 
Bottle. Grocers. 

I If any difficulty in obtaining, send two 
stamp* and osmo of jour grocer, and a 
sample botlle will be mm fre* by Q. k B, 
Bak.knfll (Dept. 10), Ettmdoiv 1 J 
Rum■ Crows, London 




Top 

Unit* 

Book 

Unit. 

Basic 

Unit, 
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Ir^ 


one 


out 


r 'the> 
Other* 


Slips of Memory often mean the sacrifice of Success, Happiness —and even Life itself. 

MASTER YOUR MIND: compel it to respond clearly, accurately, insiantly. 


The Pel man- Foster 
System of Memory Training 

converts a treacherous memory into a reliable one. Gives mind control and mental 
poise. An easy, simple, and scientific method of training. Original and of absorbing 
interest. Requires but a few minutes each day, forms an ideal winter study, and richly 
repays the time invested. No matter what your life work, the Pelman-Foster System 
will make you more successful. Pel man Pupils range in age from 16 to 60. 

A Good Memory saves Time and Money. 


Thousands of Ttstimo- 
niaU have ken received from 
pupils all OVcT the World 
suiting that they owe their 
Pieces* in life to the course of 
lessons they have [received 
from the Pel man School 
Of Memory* The*e trsii- 
monials are (mm men Arid 
women in every' walk of life. 


Mr, W. T, STEAD, Editor of the 
R&.'iina &f “ I he improve- 

me lit that can he eflfccledi is so great 
that I consider Mr. Pel man one of 
the lienefactors of the human race. 1 ’ 

THE DAILY MAIL, referring to 
the Pel malt - Foster System, says : 
" Winter evenings partially employed 
in drilling our brains are bound to 
bring a harvest of good results. 11 


FREE*—Two Books--The Pdman’' 
Foster pampblrt, containing particu¬ 
lars of (he course of training, pupils' 
opinions, press reviews, ttc. , :md 
T. P.k review, 51 The Tricks ihnt 
Memory Plays Us," reprimed from 
T.P.’i fVgrkfy. ISoth 1 looks will lie 
sent absolutely free, post paid- 
Write al onc^. A thing done now 
will not require remcmtaring. 


Pelman School of Memory, 

22, WENHAM HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LOHDON, W.C. 



BOMBAY— 2B t Esplanade Road. 


DURBAN Club Arcade. 


MELMURKF- 313. Exchange Building* 
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A VALUABLE BOOK FREE 

Upon rweipt of a pogtcArd ment-tanlng * St k a hi? 
Mag./ the Cenqiuy will mall their Green- 
IWwik of Watehea, King*, bracelets, Pina, etc. 
It lh mailed free anywhere, ja full cl 
tatfiratUig information. and may uv« 
L _ yon pounli I _ 


means that you obtain wstcneit ana u 
Jewellery al the Highest Ubuffl it a m 
saving of 25% in ^ as conip&mi with tl 
nsnal retail prices. I me in the tond plow 
tcs the tael that the Gompanj poeM) the 
jjr«atest laciUtilee for ^eonomloil 

production^ and buy in the ho at 
markets — two iumifneolf InitHfrUnt 7 
ud?antagea from wtiieh their clients 
derive the greatest benefit; 


Upon receipt of f» c _ n _ ft F.O.O, f Draft, 
or C h 1 1 j . II II the H. White 

Mh ei tifuet uH ng Coinjiuny will nmfl to you at thetr 
own Halt, anywhere* their Wonderful 
"County"' Watch- in strong Solid ISct.Gald 
l.'iuatirt, English Government Stamped, Halt 
or hill Hunting, polished plain for monogram 
' ’' -‘ * T uhronotutier balance— 


f frichlj engraved extra!, _ WL, -- 

' adlaeted for varlat ons In temperature* 
The Great Watch of a Great Firm. Marvellous 
Value* s plendid l8ct+ca*es, £7 IBs* A superb 

S resantatfam watch. Splendid Sterling Silver 
ises, £2 10s. 


COLON,AL jg^OS «t 

CLIrNTa cutfld with the 
utmost fidelity, aiul that their In¬ 
struction* will engage the oln^wt 
consideration. Portage [Wstcheesnd 
jewellery]!, Brill ih Empire, 1 / 6 . 
Elsewhere, &■-- 


Fiu< Pearls and Llims Rubles or 
Sapphire!, £1 ids* 


Real Diamond* and 
Ruble* or Ssppldrift, 

ia-ct*, £5 as. 


'* Solid Gold Wateb, Bracelet, English Hallmarked, 
Guaranteed Timekeeper* Quod'made bracelet. £a 15a. 


Flee Fine Brilliants, 

18-oU £5 5s. 


Excellent Diamond*. KlroEiK IwWHflSGFBW Wi\lV’. * 

mount. 3&-ot., 

similar Ring, hut sot wlLh 0S*^ 

larger Diamonds, IS-ct., 

£7 15 s. Splendid All Dhnnoud Real Ruble? A Diamonds, 

_ Uw[j r la-ct., £10 last ls-ot,, £3 10*. 


itmjre (i»e of jdiwcr 
Tape JYtuau rrmSiii. 


Dhi-mmuh and two Rubies 
or Bupphiref, l& ct., 
£5 5s. 

htuget. £7 Ids. and £10* 


Three fine Bril Hants, 

£16. 

Ifltger, £ 30 . 


Very niuslxs Bangle Ritu 
aei with ipkmliil LHsmOtM 

U-Bk £. 1Q 10s, 


Real THamondn and 
Ruble* or Sapphire*, 

la-ct.. £3 10*, 


Gent > Solid HJ-ct, 

Signet, 30 

Engraved an; initials. 


Gem/i Heavy la-ct* Snake, 
Dlamomti end Sapphire or 
Ruby, £5 5 a. 


The *• TROUBADOUR* 1 ’ — Solid Silver Toilet BerT*e«. Ulawknl figures 

rolled In Repent Relief. Complete Etl rich morocco and telrrkHnetJ com, £3 6s. 
Two jErLi nbes llirrur. mnl t'omb £3 5s. One Mirmr, Brush, ami I 'otiib, £A 12s. Gel * 


Very FI Anri some Sterling Silver Manicure 
Sot. Handscunt 1 ly Cut Glaai bottle*, 

£1 la fld* 


Mtainfrr 


403 UlDVCf BTIICCT If A UPUCPTCD 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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It is Beauty of Form tl; 
Commands Admiration 


] vlH eivp you pro, if ili'ii iin} 1 ;m|j Iv'kini 

In prater wvlopiiHnt of the fifiiir* 1 nm In n iprj 
*hori time nhUuii a well rounded., lullj'ilevt-lojiod 
figure, without l he ftliffhtwt inxnjfem+noe or us* of 
appliance, appanitu*. or dengera drug*. 

The T«xnpL* Nctto ami Flesh Food (a vim lining 
agent and flesh bullderl not only nitonfc* the bust 
ami figure hy a Hutu ml hygienic OicUiwI. hut it 
build* U|■ Mini rejuvenata* tto entire m^in, rcnimn 
wrinkle*, crowuftot. linen. pimples. blnr'kheuclii. and 
all other hlcmiidiefl of [he hkm. ] l Lone* ti|i chi' 
<ligto*tive orpinH ami ncii^*, clenri the ronii'lexion. 
and tfUc' U s foil, rich tone, whli-h tan unly to 
inmiettiii’ii liy a wioiiAii iii tin: pint of perfect bisillh- 

A Handsome Book Free 

Mfldh'T with a fn-* trial treatment will to nerd to 
any Indy who writes tonlay enc losing stamp for 
|>on + t fail to rrit* lO-rb*y, Ifcnuty an. J 
perfect health life Waiting for yon. They are your* 
for ask ing. J^ciul nu money, wnle to rue personally 

Madame J, B, Temple, The Temple Association 
(DepL 146 ), H, U enlieim Sircei. Bond Street, 
London, W. 


Last for Ever 

CORK LINO. 

The World's Best 
and Most Reliable 
Floorcovering, . . . 

SUPPLIED DIRECT FROM THE 
WORKS TO CUSTOMERS IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE GLOBE .... 

Manufactured by ua in many 
design; al the following prices : 

Second Quality - - 1/9 square yard. 
Best Quality - - • 1 /11 square yard. 

Carriage Paid Uni led Kingdom, Older* for 
Colonies and Abroad sent f o b. Newcattle. 

FREE CATALOGUE (In colours) AND SAMPLES 

As we fee! [bat there n tioihinn which will better assure 
our customer; (?f I he sterling value we offer than seeing 
actual tamples. we will gladly E rward mitir iDfielhcl with 
our magnifiernl Catalogue of coloured design*,, free 

THE LINOLEUM CO., 

Forth Works, NEWCA5TLE-0N-TVNE. 

*]*o at Kirkcaldy. 




THE OLD COUNTRY IS THE BEST. 


You cannot get nurli enormoua 
Gvrmnny, or uiij whm id no in 


K iMelukiil 
tkt them 


ulus willi imiv t^yi male in 


wurld. 


SS: 


with lifini 


ffhti'h are absolutely British. Jut 

3 TEDDY I EARS 

IH^nu A Mra Tv is lifiLiihrji 
Either dark nr li^elil Rnmu. Say 
v hull you prefer. 

LIFE-SIZE BABY DOLL 


free for 18. SKt 

off Hal he* tt tn 
d»w to u*ed 
dm^Lng 
ttolly. 


high, Baby * < 


30 m, 

high 


30ln. 


high. 




easily 


Ji‘i m 


Mini turn 
Rcur, iJin. 

Tnilfljp Him 
Sissy, Sim, hlffh 

Dean 1 * Fag Knockabout 

Toy B he eta are ren 1 work* of 
art. ami mnkc I It>y h that 
cannot to brnkeii, ln*L a 1 ■ f»*■- 
Sins*-, ami .ire produced Inartis¬ 
tic in ilonn tin ?; strong mutton 

rjotll hv the FHlDCJi™^ ft* 

Itoan'u hilclit Rag Tot Ftoiku t 

the colour* are feat, wutsh 
able. md certified hy ihe hi-litute 
af 11 yd nip :m ftliKilulely hygienic— 
ru t pH hKhI in the ordinary wav so 
t tin Tin" colour* com ruff I peril a(*i 

Intnon yoiir dnild, You rut thcflgtiwi 

out-, ;i*w tlmm together, and e-r uff 
wiiii either wnddinit. wool, or what is 
tost., rfieapMb, Itehtwit. Mini most 
hygl f i ti i^ r h ii i.’ witihI wool, a Id..‘a-wort ti 
nf which will stuff I hi' dull and 3 tour* 

Ttotu -s Knorkatoul Toy Sh«*t* ™u to 
ohijUned From all dealer*, hut should 
yon havr tmj tlifUi-ully. im-nd u * stoin im 

or JtmL we will i*oal them to ytm wilh a Ihftiuttfu] UtLii milft 

in colours, free, 
you, i>rit^, 


hHnipd 
on each 
slim in 
£nrlL*h. 
Fronrh k 
Qrrnuui 


Fra a* l hat x'^nLalyi* iiiiiieLa lot of thine* that isill iiUewl 
iip, H r}4 ^hl.1 t-infcii’a XtLg Book Co*i Ltd., 
27, Pat*rnc*ter Row. London. E.C. 

tr-— f*r ——--"1 
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L LIARD TABLES 


RILEYSY 

Billiard & DLninrf 
Tables (combined) 

Fitted with Rileys 

Fale-ni Act inn for rmsirv^. 
Lowering* ami L^vtllti^ A 
i Lin-i .1 ■>•.> 13 j 4 ± Pi*cc(if i-immure 
mi A l >i i>i*i|£ I ahifc and 9 ■ L h ■ 
cblis EhLIurd M^lIc 

in Mahogany. OnL Walmn, 
ett i'ntiM. iHMytr fn -tm £ 131 ■:* 
tu 4,34 less.. aceoirdiug 10 size 
ot I uiblc. Cash■n < h-iS> Pay¬ 
ments. Full details in List. 
Vt’iiS on apKp.hc.ilion. 

Cash Pm** and- Sizra for 
Jxiihl M Aiir g: wy t Rou nd Lejps 
Billiard Table arid liinirt*; 
TaiuL 1 are lx*ih ;^mr mx 
S ize - 

5 ft. 4 m. by jft loin. £13 10 
tft 4 m. by 3 ft. 4 «n. £15 o 
ilt 4m. L-v ill- > ml. £1 ft 10 
kti, 4 m. by 4ft. ji- £3* 10 
Ui in ijMonihly Instalments, 
plus 5 per cent, on above cadi 
prices. Alts in itt Mon (My 
hyirifii t s 


>■' Delightful Evenings at Home 

Yon can place the “ Riley ” Miniature Table on your dining room table 
and lift it off and store against the wall when it is not wanted. In every 
respect it is a perfect reproduction of the full-size match table and gives 
exactly the same game. There is no game which gives such continued 
fascination as Billiards, for fresh possibilities and fresh strokes are always 
being discovered. Ladies can play this as well as their husbands and 
brothers. It is a game of skill, combining amusement with recreation. 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., 

Billiard Town Works 

ACCRINGTON. 


CD EC i <n rttceipi of post-card lull detailecl 
* [|]i,i !> trau;i| t .italoyufc ol Hilliard and 

Dining Tables.. am! '.mat) or }■ uli-vind Tables 
and Sundries. 

Record All Round break ts still 821 hr )• hr 

Rotx- s orv RILEiY fi lABLih. 


London Showrooms: 147, Alder St. r E*C 


RILEYS 
Billiard TiiblfH 


In-5tanLlv Removed. Can lit stor«■! against 
^ I- "'ill fit rtHy size uf Tab e. Soperior l!il iarci 
Ta1 ilv. in Solid Maliogfttiy, French- Folinhed, best 

Slate Ued, Adjustable 1 ect Rubber ShlL4l1, 1,4w 

I H 't |.-root Rubber Cushions, Two Cws. Rost. 
Marking Board. I v<>ry or Crystal tat e BalK, rh . 

CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 

Cash pijte. 

4in. hy vft. 4in . £3 7 & 

., <jfl. 411 L by aft. icon, . £4 7 a 

4 in. by 3 L 4>n, £5 5 0 

il. 4iit, by jft. inn. £7 9 Q 

, ^fi. 4‘lt by 4 ft. 4»n. £lO (j- C 


Ot m 1 5 Monthly PaymenU I ...... . 

us [\\ e*- iliowti. k u mv only . 

«5 per cent, on Cash Rtlcc- j I 

,,, . '. - 1 

DHiverfM Carnage Pa L tl |rj any R.,i,> iv 
Station a|(.)ur Risk, Mocharaeltu Pjiikazts 
I.IST bRUE, 

FOLDING BAGATELLE 
TABLES from 30/- 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Onf of the nfll' -pi-OriaL 

*rirp*rft 


NEW VOLUMES 

DODO. By E. F. Benson 
RED POTTAGE. By Mary Cholmondeley 
PRIDE OF JENMCO. By Agnes and Egerton Castle 
DAVID BARING. By Joseph Hocking 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


tVJifn a Man'll Single. By J. M. Barrie 
Gapt'ci J>avy*a Elonejftioon. By Hull Caine 
The New Rechir. By Stanley Wtymin. 
Allan Quatermain. By H, Rrrier lla^urd 
The Trail- of ihe Sword. By Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M.P 


The Gounteai of Maybury. By W. R. M it wen 
Piiroto. By Atitkmny Hope 
Beatrice of Venice By Mair Prmberton 
Marcia Drayton. By Chariea Gai-viee 
TKe Cherry Ribband. By S. R. Crockett 
John of Gcd*au- By John Onenham 


May be obtained of all booksellers. Bound in green cloth )/- net each ; alio bound in 
green LmbAin 2 /- net eich ; or post free, 2 d extra, from George Newn«, Ltd., 
Dept. S, Southampton Streel, Strand* London, W.C. 


NEWNES’ SHILLING CLOTH NOVELS 


igilized by ^OOgle UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


PRIDE OF 


JENNICO 


acne* and egerton castle 


the best value 
ever offered 
to the public/* 


THE AUTHORS 


7 here it not one of tAr 
authors who may not 
fe ranked as first rale ' 


I HE BOOKS 

m The print and paper 
and binding me ihote 
of handsome library 
edition*. 


THE PRICE 

"Each book D & marvel 
at the price " 
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TERR BLE DANGERS OF FIRE. 


is your house protected 7 if not, why wait for a Fire 7 

I ires occur when least expected, and from trifling causes. Permanent 
Protection for Life anti Property can be at once secured by installing 


“Kyl-Fyre” Dry Powder Fire Extinguisher 


wfilch is not only ths cheapest but lias proved to be the most effective 
in dealing with Fires from whatever cause. 

NON-EXPLOSIVE. Ovar 1,000.090 Already laid. Price Only 5 - e&ch. 

ir> tie r ^r full Pmticulmri anJ ^pilimoiuah of Actual Fiwu tJ j Motor* 

KYL-FYRE LIMITED, EASTBOURNE., 

' ' 35 ( s UHIVER: ! I T7JI .v'IlHI'.jAN 
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Rvery pipe smoker of experience knows 
that the tobacco he wants must have these 
three qualities— coolness, aroma, and 
that subtle property one terms flaVOUT, 
for lack of a better description. 
Otherwise it wilt not do. 

Of the three, coolness is 
II least often found. Yet it u 
essential, for a man cannot 
W burn his tongue and please hs 


Mores "Lea’s Smokers/* 
By Will Ohen 




Digitized by Google 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Tofiacco 


In Chairman the three are found 
in combination. It is a fine 
mixture that yields a lasting plea¬ 
sure to the votary of the pipe 
always fragrant, always pleasing, 
and cool to the last shred. 

It is of medium strength and suits 
most men's requirements* 

is the same 
tobacco milder, and 

RECORDER, the same but 
fuller flavoured* 

* 

Sold by tobacconists at 5Ad< per o i, and 
in quarter and half-pound tins. 

* * * 

All export enquiries must be addressed 
to the maker — 

R. J. LEA, 

Market Street, Manchester. 




<i> 


lized by Goodie 

o 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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AN 

HISTORIC 

HOUSE, 


Cocoa and Chocolate 
Manufacturers 


H.M. King Edward VIL 
H,M, Queen Alexandra, 
H.R,H. The Prince of Wales. 
The Empress Eugenie 


H,M The King of Spain, 

H.M. The Queen of Spain, 

H.M, The King of the Hellenes* 
H,M. The Queen of the Hellenes 


H.M. The late Queen Victoria 


H.LM, The late Emperor Napoleon 


NO BETTER FOOD 


l)r. ANDHEW WILSON. F.K.S.E., 4<e 


I have never tasted cocoa that I like so well 

—Sir CUKS, CAMERON, C.lt + , >1.1). 

Ex-Prcfident of the Rt>y<\l CotUge of Surgeons, Ireland. 


Digilized by Google 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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TAKE COLEMAN’S 


“WINCARNIS” 


Recommended by over 8,000 Doctors. 

PROF. W. H. MORSE. Fellow of the Society of Science, London, 
says:— u I have for over months studied the tonic and nutritive effect 
of 1 Wmcarnis’ both in the physiological laboratory and at the bedside, 
and am convinced of its importance in materia medica* Chemical 
analyses and chemical tests went to approve it as ascientific preparation 
of port wine, extract of meat, and extract of malt, each of the highest 
quality* Beautifully clear, perfectly amalgamated, distinguishably 
palatable, and representative of the best strength of its constituents, 
nothing is wanting to ensure its success as a vi go rant and restorative* 

“ I make a practice of prescribing 1 Wincarnis ’ not only to invalids 
and convalescents but also to those who are not on the sick list, but 
who, under the exactions of business, require an invigorant, and 1 
invariably receive reports that the prescription is a success. 15 

Header s who would Like to test * p Wincarnls 11 thoroughly 
before purchase can obtain a Free Trial Sample Jloltie by 
s-lmpiy sending their names and addre^se*, taking care to 
mention Oita paper, 1 1 The Strand iMogn/Lne tr ; also to enclose 
ttiree penny stumps (to pay cost of carriage] to Cokman St Co., 
Ltd., WJncarnia Worki, Norwich, who wilt forward the 
wine gratis it is also sold medicated with Quinine, Iron, 
Pcpslne, and Celery. 


FREE 

TRIAL. 


HOPRIETOBBl COLEMAN 


co,. 

^ [f l Q I TV Of M I CH I GAN 


A CHRISTMAS TOAST 


Contractors 

to 

HIS 

MAJESTY’S 

FORCES. 


HEALTH 


Awarded 
Cold Medal 
FRANCO- 
BRITJSH 
EXHIBITION 
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XMAS WORRY SAVED. 



Give a “ SWAN ”! 



NOTHER year has rolled away, and still the “SWAN” FOUNTPEN is the 
world’s favourite. As a gift for anyoccasion, the “ SWAN" is more popular than ever— 
so easy to choose, so easy to send, so sure to be appreciated and valued, so lasting a reminder 
of the giver. For the boy or girl at school, the relative, or friend in professional work or 
business, the clergyman, your doctor, lawyer, host or hostess, etc., nothing could be belter. 


FUCH. - USEFUL, - LASTING, 


T'crantaifl. Pen& 



Engraved vulcanite holder. 



Size 1. 10 6. Size 3, 16 6, Size 5, 25/-. 



Mounted with two wide I ScL rolled gold bands. Size I, 14/0. Size 3, 21/-. Size 5, 30/-. 



Size I. Plain silver, M/-; 18ct, rolled gold* 35/“; 1 dcL gold, 105/-; T Set, gold, 120/-, 



Size L Hammered, silver ,42/'; 18ct. rolled gold, 45/-; Met. gold, 130/-; I8ct.go1d.150/- 



Chased—same prices as hammered. 

The lull covered pens are supplied in fine leather cases velvet lined. 
Eminently suitable for Presentation, 

Other Pricea: IS/-. 21/- f 50/-, up to Jt20, Post Free. 

SOLD BY ALL HIGH-CLASS STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


WRITE 
FOR XMAS 
BOOKLET. 

Post Free, 


j Mabie, Todd &Co 


it 79 & 


80 , HIGH 
LONDON, 


r (§, 


93 , Ctieapslde, R*C. 

95 *. Rejtent St, ( W. 

3, Exchange St,, Manchester, 
to, Rue ISeuve, Brussels. 
Brentmio's, 37, Avenue de 
1'Operu. Paris, 

Asril ai Hole. NewYork,Chicago 

ERSITYOF MICHCaIT Srf " w - 


HOLBORN. 
W C 
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Urges every reader of Lhe 
Strand Magazine io write 
at once for his beautifully 
illustrated 


I^FREE GUIDE 
CHRISTMAS 

SAVINGS 


which lias annually delighted thousandsof recipients 
for a general ion of years, aod put pounds into the 
pockets of purchasers of season's gifts and personal 
requirements. 

YOU HAVE 
ONLY TO 
WRiTE 
TOR tT I 


/ usually 

Silver Toppeo Salts Bottle, 
w with salts complete 

GENTS* j j[a 

■Sfsl?"* 0 fa*. -’1416 


various 

designs. 


Seasonable Real Gold 

BROOCH, 10/6 value 


SPECIAL 

MANAGER 

FOR 

CDLOMAL 

ORDERS. 


Hide 
Leather, 
with leather ” 
lining, 14/6 


Handsome Silver- 
mounted TRUMP 
INDICATOR, 7/6 

Acceptable 3 rd 
Seasonable i're-aeUt, J 


north 2i/- 


Magnihcent ct. TB , Ar 

Half Hoop RING, TmAI - : 

hall marked, set with ' r TT' 9 \ __ _ - 

5 beautiful diamonds \\ x SPECIAL, 

^ {worth double). WEDDING KING & 5 

ft S£ND POSTCARD TO-DA Y 1 fl , 

hgN^ and by return this valuable book will FREE BOOK, 1 u / 

HA be yours—a rich storehouse of money- i— _ « i ™ 

^Hl saving information brought up to date with beautiful new illus- 
trfl l tons (*I the choicest productions for the coming season 

GENTS' GOLD WATCHES - - 30/- 

REAL GOLD NECKLETS - “ 

SILVER-PLATED DINNER CRUETS A/© 


the 'ACME’ 

SILVER LEVER 


In all, such a selection of Christmas and Ne^ 
Year Gifts as you can have no prospect of equal* 
ling elsewhere. Every article subject to a 

MONTH 1 © FREE TRIAL 

and your investment practically doubled in a 
rich choice of 

CHRISTMAS 
FREE PRIZES 

Both Book and Bonus Order Forms free for 
postcard. YfRtTE TO OAYt 

CATCH THE NEXT HOST l 


SOLID SILVER 
ALBERT FREE. 

.Mr, Ik-nry Clarkson, O-l 
Chortrjy, Lanes. aitrr 
praiMiig IT Sjmuel v X™*i 
Window U)t ! 

" [t is now 13 ytarv Sim y . E 
purdltWl my ^iifdi Tot 
|t still ikki as true 
as e¥W- ,J 

In Gold Case* | without 

Albert?* £3 10 O 


Height ii ins, Mahogany 
polished WOOD CASE* 
Mounted with Gilt Metal, Art 
Design, Loud 3 Bell Alarm, 
30 hour Lever movement. 
5 / 0 . Usually io/6, 

and. 50 Branch*?* in 

Provinces. 


£S*t£y H. SAMUEL, 

31, MARKET ST., MANCHESTER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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One of the Most Praotloal Novelties In 
Silverware, which makes a particu¬ 
larly suitable present for a man, is 

MORDANS’ 

Seamless Non-Choke Hatch-box 

FITTED WITH 

WANKLYN’S PATENT 

"TURBINE” STRIKER 


, To Hold 25 White Pina Wax Vesta* 

! » If II If II ■" 

If ft M VI If 

SomeJJfi_njf quite 
different from the 

ordinary match-box . 

If you will look carefully at the diagrams 
at the foot, in the right-hand corner 
you will see why the Mordan Non- 
Choke Match-boxes are different. 

All lovers of first-class silverware 
know that all metal-work made by 
Mordans has a distinction in style, 
finish, and design which puts the 
nrm s output in a class of its own. 

Apart from this characteristic of 
Mordans silver, the match-box varies 
from the old models in details which 
make it a signal improvement on any 
match-box offered before, 

Ta be obtained from all Silver¬ 
smiths and Jewellers. Send 
for descriptive literature to — 

S. MORDAN & CO., Ltd. 

(Dept, i), 4-f, City Road, London, E.C. 

(PARIS: 0, Rue de Manovre) 

{SYDNEY: 279, George Street.) 


£0-17-6 
£1 - 0-0 
£1 - 2-6 


Hall-Marked 

Sliver. 


Wanklyri’s Patent "Turbine” Striker, 
fitted to these boxes, rotates automati¬ 
cally and cleans Itself, It can he used 
equally i*ell In wet or dry weather. 


The usual 
*1 body. 


The body being 
made from one 
piece of sliver 
only, instead of 
with the soldered 
gating usual in 
common design*, 
gives extra match 
room and pre¬ 
vents the annoy¬ 
ance of the con¬ 
tent* catching 
beneath the 
gating and some* 
time* firing. 


W 

The Mordan 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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ft That 1 guarantee* My heart is in my work—my business 

!] is ant run by any money grabbing syndicate simply seeking \ \n(|& 

| ^ to in like money out of physical culture. Physical Cul ure is my 
jf^ hobbyas well as my profession-hence every health' seeker would be r^B 

f well advised to communicate with me btforu making any outlay in con* 

nc cl ion with the pursuit of health and strength, or physical development. jE 
t I give individual attention to one and all—no set forms of treatment are sent 
out promiscuously. I am to be found dilly at my office mapping out all the 
lessons for each separate student of my system of Physical Training. 

My system holds a decided advantage over ail others for the sedentary worker, 
the business man 5 (.rained by ssress of over work, for the ardent devotee to any 
particular spor^ for the would-be strong man, and for everyone suffering from 
any of the following complaints or physical defect! Insomnia, Obesity, 
Emaciation, Constipation* Indigestion, Rounded Shoulders, Flat Chests, etc., etc. 
My system is not a copy of old-fashioned methods, but contains much original 
thought and matter, and is susceptible to ready and easy adjustment to meet the 
needs of any and every health set ker. I teach by p^st, and have enrolled and 
| given satisfaction to close on 10.000 students, and, remember, the 

very term “Physical Culture Expert” originated with myself. / 
l All interested are earnestly urged to write at once for a free copy of my illua- j 

Lf trated artd interesting brochure “ Health at Homo**—every application, 

\ let alone enrolment foe lessons, receives my individual attention. R 

T imm 

* The Broadway, 

FULHAM. LONDON, S.W t 
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OVER 100,DBO satisfied customers by post deal with us. 


PV KAMA QIIITQ (as illustration), In newest design* of OAylOtt Flannol, the materia] 
u I U ft 111 ft uUI I v that rriike s sleeping luxurious Unshrinkable and fast colours, 4/9 


iLetpm., 

3 for 14 /-, Priced at 7/11 in most retail stores. 


suit] 


Finest quality SILK & WOOL 


PV.IAMA3 80 P* r » u| ti 

riUflmnv, W e|l worth a guinea. 

DIICIUCCC aw riDCCC CUIDTC Excellent While Shirts of superior finish, manu- 
DUOlllCOO Or llllEwO OmnlOi fructured m the Londonderry Factory, ready 
dressed for immediate wear, by our expert lauiidrymen^ 2/9 each ; 3 For 8 /-* Usual store charge 4/6 each. 

II AlintfEDftlilECC THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED. We will 

nttnuivcnonicro* forward i dozen of the finest Belfast Mandkerdddfs, splendid 
specimens of the Handkerchief craft, for 3 / 8 - They are well worth 7/6 per do*en + U« one, and if you 
do not consider it excellent value, keep it and return us the other 11, and your 3/6 will be refunded. 

Best Quality Fourfold Irish Collars, any shape or size, or made to any 


COLLARS. pattern sent* 6 for 2/- [ worth G/G per dozen. 


A ■SPECIAL BARGAIN. 

CENT.'S KNITTED FANCY VESTS. 

3/6 each ; worth S/6, 

When ordering, slate chest and waist measurement* 

This is a special offer, and the vests are 
really wonderful value, being excellently 
tailored and finished. Assorted> in the latest 
designs. Knitted backs—a sure preventative 
of chills. 

FREE GIFT To ***** P urch «! er 

r nti " V,lr * of one of these 
Vests we will present free a beautiful set of 
Fancy Buttons estra—which would cost in 
many shops 2/6 to 3/6 per set* 

SAMUELS’ 

“Royal Derby” Waterproof Coat. 

Made with Prussian or Motor Collar• Fly or Button Through Fronts, Centre Vent 
or Plain Back, Square Pockets, Driving or Wind Straps on Cuffs, cut with Wide 
Skirt, to ensure Base when Walking, and fitted with Patent Fast Throal Tab. 

This Magnificent Garment is made from several shades of Real Pm ram a tta Waterproof 
C laths t and is absolutely Scam throughout. 

Our Special Price, 21 /-; Honestly Worth £2 25. 

When ordering please give Chest Measurement and Length* 

Patterns sent if desired. 

Our comprehensive Catalogue contains full descriptions of hundreds of 
bargains, of which the above are a few. Even if you are not requiring 
anything at present, you should send us a postcard for this, as it will show 
you the great advantages to be gained by dealing direct* 


J. & 5. SAMUELS, 94, 96, 98, & 100, London Road, LIVERPOOL 

wWrataff 
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THERMOS Is the final word in FlasKs* It Keeps drinKs of alt 

THERMETOT 


sorts either hot or cold, as required. 


—Thermos Patent—does the same thing 
meat and food of all descriptions* 


FREE COMPETITION. Thermos, Ltix, will Give Away 

25 THERMOS FLASKS 

for the explanation of this picture. Tim Company's decision in the Com¬ 
petition final. Competitors must attach coupon to their descriptions,, or must 
mention the name of ihe magazine in which this advertisement appears„ and send 
in answers before the 31st March* 1Q09, Address— 


THERMOS, Ltd., 8, Long Lane, LONDON, E.C. 

A fork au tsidt tHvefofit Li ComfetiUotu" 


3 1 TTom ^ *V 

mwm IY Oh MICHIGAN 
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Shaped io wind on spirally from ankle lo 
knee without any nirns or iwki*. Made 
in various qualities and colours. 

Shad* mrdA on umU\cattott. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


Ltplil Weight. With Spats. 7 6 per 
pair. {Detachable i/■ extra.) Without 
Spats, fl, ■ per pair. St mi sit* a/boat. 

FOR MEN With Spits, from 10 6 to 12 - 

per pair. With Spats detachable i, - 
exira, (If dttuchcthU rtg w/ rtS^ semi 
A« &f Without Spats, from 

•/* to 7 6 per pair. 


Fatf-fAm a nd Sole 3fonKf^iurert— 


FOX BROS, & CO* LTD. f> 

WELLINGTON, Somerset. 


A^rn(4 fi>r tint Fide erf Plates: Halt fc Misi.it 
Wwl Eirhjinpc Iliiilditi*. New York, I h a 


7 

* 

N 
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Everyone likes it 


r _ Midlothian . 

Shortbread 

ARE YOU GIVING AN ENTER¬ 
TAINMENT OR A DANCE? 

If sc, MIDLOTHIAN SHORTBREAD n ■ 

delicious dainty to include in the Refreshment 
List, or a Fancy Tin of round or square Gates 
makes an excellent uresent for a friend, Several 
siies ana shapes, l*Lain or Sugared, but Only 
one quality—TH E BEST. Wt shall Sr /W 
tp send you &ur list &f %i Dainty Things; te Rat. 

A. BRAND it SOW. 

210, High St., PortabeJIo, Bdlnburf li. 




XMAS BRINGS ENJOYMENT, AND SO DO 



ChEESELETS6’6 


%>K 

I eH_ 

M — Fuel Free 

* difflnrfcrd FIRST PRIZE at the Great Dairy Short, Jjptuton m lflcrr. 

H DELICIOUS AND HOVEL XMA8 GIFT i 

The l¥ Present Qua&tlon wm solved, by procuring one nf 
rlieor- riii'rw'T^fx, - *midS Stilton in form, with an *xcrllec? 
Cheddar da tout. weitfbm« fliUw. Mailt from the fimst fan 
cream milk. 

Tain Rind - No Wo ft* — Fresh to the, last nusrwtl. 

TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTft» 

Rent, daintily packed, oil receipt oJ F.G. G fl, from— 

THE CREAMERY, PARWICH, nr. ASHBOURNE, 


lypEWRITERS 




Why pay £21 when 
you oan set the 
same thing: for 
£8 8s. ? 


Operator* sort out 
with machine* from 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 


PYRENO 

(Rid jst tun.! 

VESTS, BODICES, 

SPENCERS, DRAWERS, 
COMBINATIONS, SLEEPING SUITS. 

Should ant;Garment shrink in the 1 vash, 

ftigmtffiM keplacev. 
UNIVEmiTY OF .VIcIHGaH- 
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-— EVANS’ PATENT- 

t POCKET) 

Cigarette machine 

LOM POM 

y SO Huei 



It matters not 
where you are. you 
can always have a 
nice fresh made 
Cigarette, and know 
what Tobacco you 
are smoking. 

PRICE)neatly packed 
In a strong box, with 
full instructions), 

1 /- each. 

Sold by dH Tybaecvnitts and 
Sturt $ throuvhvui thf 
Qtjuntry. 



Mh We will «nd one of aixire moHiinefi, together with 
S00 special 1 t fMit cigarette pupom, for 2 B, pool fra. 
For further jpirfitidan apply ta the Manufacturer— 

4. EVANS, 85a t Lllllngton Street, LONDON, S-W, 


DORSET LAVENDER WATER 


HALLEYS 

COMMERCIAL 

MOTORS. 

SIMPLY DESIGNED, 
EASILY MANAGED. 




{Frvm tke beautiful Cerft Hills* fazing the sea), 

Recalling the exquisite perfume 
of a hundred years ago. 

Daipttv Sample Bottle* 1*. Post Free* 

Rivera, Hill& Co~Ltd., ffEBBSU SKS 


EJECTOR. 


£12 - 12-0 

A thoroughly Reliable Good Shooting iz-Bore Double 
Hammer]ess Ejector Cura. 

Price Lists of New and Stcondkand Guns Pest Free. 

W. J. JEFFERY St CO„ Gunmaker*, 

BO, Queen Victoria Street] Lomton, E.C, 



REAL SILVER 

QENT’B KEYLESS WATCH 

A genuine lilfrh-grade watrh H 
thctroiiirh]y rcliultle ill every 
rwpeet. will la»u lifetime 
Excellent moremeDt nod 
pertecl timekeeper. 

Beautiful in iiriie.1i and 
Afipc&nuice. for eight 

d»y* with one winding, time 
ohrLatin,g nil trouble througL 
fnrjje I f u meet to wind Up 
oTerr night- P n»e patent winding mechiui-ixni is not a 
fad. but a highly appreciated ^nd successful improvement 
011 thv old style. 

FI v e yearn 1 written fu&rutai driven to every purchaser. 
JYirt 3JS Merit rein Pitted and tent pout free anyvehert. 

Jrpeeiat ftttriiti&n to vrdm. 

STOW, R0B1RTS A C0.. Whalml* Jeweller*, 
ao, stotikweit street, OLASIOW. 


In the recent Royal Automobile Club'* 
Reliability Trial*—the only official te*t 
ever hold for petrol-driven Commercial 
Vehicles—the “ Halley, 11 In competition 
with 55 other car* entered by all the 
leading maker*, was awarded the only 
price given for "ftlmpLicity, Accosai* 
bility, and Freedom from Renewal* 
and Repair*,' 1 the car covering 1,257 
mile* In five week* without the 
mechanism receiving the slightest 
attention whatever. The Club alee 
highly commended the 11 Halley " for 
low running expense*, and thi*, com¬ 
bined with the above award, stamp* 
the “Halley" as being unequalled for 
Commercial purposes# 



Hundreds in daily use and not a seeoncUb&nd one to 
be obtained. The Hnllcy" is worth keeping, as it 
means a large profit to the user, and is reliable. 


A ‘Beautiful Art Catalogue ■with 

Illustrations of 28 different types 
of vehicles SENT POS T FT EE 
anywhere on APPLICATION to — 


Halley’s Industrial Motors, Ltd., 
Clydebank, Glasgow, Scotland. 


The frtWfiv Commercial 


Yrhicl 


jjAJtRRS IN GkfcAT. BRITAIN. 

amum 
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TO « TH* *««. is a Ho$t i,, itse lf 

Every Hostess at this season is considering 
the ever important problem u How 
shall I best entertain my guests this 
year.” “ Who are they among our 
friends that can help us with 
some artistic ability/’ 

If every Hostess will remember that the 
Gramophone can provide an Entertainment at 
which the world’s greatest artistes and instru¬ 
mentalists sing and play, or, say, a dance with 
the latest dance music played by H.M. 
Coldstream Guards or Herr IfFs famous 
orchestra, the problem issolved 
at once. Get a Gramophone— 
do not wait, 
but get one 
to-day. 
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The 

Gramophone 
is a LASTING Vogue 


(it mutt not be confused with the putt, 
or with other so-called talking machine*)* 

and in bringing to your own home all that is best in 
music, can rightly claim to be the instrument that no 
Hostess can afford to do without. 

Think of what it means to have singing in your home such famous 
artistes as PATTI, MELBA, TETRAZZINI, CARUSO, SCOTTI, 
EDWARD LLOYD, or JOHN COATES; MARIE HALL, 
MISCHA ELMAN or KUBELIK playing; or HARRY LAUDER 
to bring merriment into your home circle. 

Remember, a Gramophone for Christmas means that you can / j 
command all that is best in the world of entertainment, not only this / 
Christmas but at any time you desire. j 

Genuine Gramophone Needles are told only in metal boxes J 

hearing our Trade Mark Picture “Hi* Miater'o Voice* 1 
It is most important that Gramophone Records should 
only be played with Genuine Gramophone Needles* 


Oft receipt of Postca rd nr wiU send Catalogues and Lists, 
together with the Name and Address of the nearest fA 


Dealer in our Goods. 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO., Ltd., 

21, City Road, 
London, 

E.C. 
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' PARENTS ' 


with sons and daughters to educate and 
place in the world should write for the 



New Prospectus 

of 


Pitman's School 


\ n ri' 

■ / - 1 

for details of the School's 
special training for salaried 

- tit 


Business and Secretarial Appointments. 


$0,000 STUDENTS HAVE TEEN SUCCESSEULLY TRAINED AT PITMAN'S 


FREE SITUATIONS BUREAU. 




WRITE TO-DAY. 
•PITMAN S SCHOOL. 


Address ( mentioning No, 32) the Secretary, 
SOUTHAMPTON IffOfcfc LONDON, W. 

ijni-iEfi:iTYur.niii::Hiir.M 
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The highest authorities reconv 
mend CALOX because it is a 
distind advance in the scientific 
development of a dentifrice, its 
wonderful property of giving 
up oxygen in the mouth 
distinguishes it from all f 
other dentifrices. / 

CALOX is the only I 
dentifrice that has cura- \ GSjd 
tive as welt as cleansing 
properties. In cases 
where the gums bleed 
and suppurate and the 
teeth become loose its .,^*9 
effeds are truly 


won 

derful. It not only 
keeps the teeth and 
mouth clean, but it / 
prevents disease. J 


Sold everywhere in dainty metal bottles at I I2* 

FREE SAMPLE AN r D BOOKLET FROM- 

A. C. WOOTTON, 14, Trinity Square, London, E.C 
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CATARRH SCENT 


A few drof* of (."LA ROM A «i 
the h fluid kercliie f L’U t*9 till? very 
went i'ulii Lp a Itw hours 
Never fojfe in nil Case* of— 

COLDS, INFLUENZA, 
CATARRH, A&TKkJA, 
BRONCHITIS. 

Hi'duul 


CURES 


WORST 


or pwf 
U sfampe from 

J. M. IwiMmn 

M anuffirt txri M(? 

CAcmM, 

Edinburgh, 


COLD 


I GREENE'S I 


MINERAL PASTE 


VqT COLD. SILVER, and PLATED WARE, Frwfram 

ill idjiiriovu iddi, grit, ck , mo I 'tnliot Tiilli^i of Scntdl 
No Knhhing Required. Ikws Not Soil the UhjuIa, Pro. lures 
i Brilliant P# 11 *h which ii ntalliwL—MinernJ 

sittsu s sa use ■%*•*-.**• 


MasaaiasEaaaas 


, in hHi «mf f/JL 


UR CORNS 

♦T'lIERF il no n*a*nn why you should 
havs s. Cura or Wart, Wood'* Vicor. 
T tnLi JtFUEi.T cores permanently, €001 
plettlU nr mores the tom And jumKch rim 
fttay. With Wmd l « special nppLfuK* iu 
shown in tUnit ration' you ru.it attend to 
your cams in a lew second*, Cur* is as 
certain U If is Itwedy. A hot!le iettt by 
return for P.O.- ipr I> to t, WOOD, 
Chemist Thy Royal Warrant to the King?. 
GH STREET, WINDSOR. 


BO, HIC 


A Fascinating 
Hobby. 


6 * 


Co., Northampton. 


W. J. Basaett-Lowke 


GRAMOPHONES 

Flnaat Stock of Cramophona and 
Zonaphono Records In London. 

Every .Vin’Win^ nud Record Q piu raatoed Co be 
Perfectly \em r 

Before buyinji a (tikepuivIiupo this season ^nd 
for our catalog-* ikod liais Tnu will find oar 
Approval Te^-* and 3jrate» cd Eaij Payinftute 
wonderful for value 


WE WANT YOUR ATTENTION 


MODEL ENGINEERING, 


more particularly Model Railway Engineering, 
has a fascination for young and old, and endless 
amusement and instruction can be obtained from a Working Model Railway. 
As a present to a youth nothing can be more suitable than a model engine in one 
or other of its many forms. Who knows but what such a present may awaken 
in the recipient a latent engineering genius, which may lead him to become, if not 
a Watt, a Stephenson, or a Brunei, at least a distinguished member of one of 
the noblest professions? 


We manufacture models of all kinds and inVite 
you to SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE No. 11. 

It contains prices and particular! of Model Locomotives—steam, clockwork, and electric—Rails, Points, Cro&dngi. 
Coaches , Waggons, Signals Bridges, and all accessories for model railway work. Horizon ta] and Vertical Si earn Engines 
and Boilers, Engine and Boiler Fittings, Injectora, Pumps Sheet Metal, Rods, Tubing, Amateurs'Tools, Pressure Ganges, 
and sundries. The most complete and largest list of models published. Over 300 pages, printed on art paper, putt free ?tL 


to a few words we have to say about the Ring 
of Indoor Pastimes—Model Engineering, 


Varicose Veins, 

BAD LEGS, etc., 

arc Completely Cured with inexpensive home treatment. It 
absolute] uprertiovess the Pain, Swelling, Tiredncs$ T and Disease. 
Tull particulars un receipt of two stomps. 

S. M, ROBERTS, 45 , Henley Rond, Soutfasfra. 

YEARS I See Below! t 

it* Boles lint much longer than toy 
;hsn —easier to IWi — i-lnupeit 
Ey fiir. M-lilUlfll —VuMMrrtl 
Suit Winter or.Sup s mi: r Wear. 

Mr. R v a.n s 
1 address 011 re- 
quastl writes:— 
■ Lin pair 
keted ine near¬ 
ly 9 yearn.' 1 

Nr, Japan, Feira, Rhodesia, writes : H \Fwt* Boots awS eom/orfoAfe 

and litf/U for wafting, <i«d «rrrilcnt for thooixing, betnff noitele jm. 
endowed for krttn* Stuml?." 

Enclose Length of Walking Sho ‘. Priest ipoet frsej. 

Colour— Bmwii, Black, or While. Children'*, l*idW Geat't 

A. Platt! Shoes 1 with ou t Btmpplnjri .. .. I .fl 13 l.lfl 

D. ^upsrior t^ru iu iKT niiistiatlon] — A 6 3/9 

E. Boots, fait flatting, r limb trig, Ac. +n<j struitflj — 3 - 33 

Ik> Thick Sironff (Jnt>- finra* + * — 3 3 3 a 

T. Superfine White Shoe* mo Strapel,. — 4 a I A 

O. Do. White Buck LTiPporaltoott — bh lo s 

tisBther Solefl Shorn That moke, wide or nar. T«d 3 0 ifl 53 

White Buck tTppen ilA4lher3ol«ii. Shoe». 7/3; (Sonti, 10 0 iWidtTo™. 
14 ®! If three i^dn at one time, reduction of 9d, per pair. Pull Llet Id. 
Peel frm UnitM Kinodom, abroad exit* a. KiNtahliibc'il over r« mn. 
PATENT CANVAS SHOE GO., 1 , Steps Road, near Claa^ow. 
Send KO. direct. rested any where ; ample palra or any quantity. 
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JAS. SHOOLBRED & CO., 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


TELEGRAMS- 11 SHOOLBRED, LONDON. 1 ' TELEPHONE—No. MO GERRARD (i 3 lines!. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Our Illustrated General Catalogue & Price Lilt of LOGO pages free on application. 


“Shopping at ShoolbrecTs means Satisfaction.' 


NO INFERIOR GOODS. 

Our Prices generally, compare favourably with Store Prices. 


Goods on Approval. 

—Customers unable to 
visit Shoolbred’s may 
rely on receiving a good 
selection. Carriage paid 
on outward journey to 
all places outside our 
deliveries. 


OUR 

XMAS 

BAZAAR 

OPENS NOV. 23rd. 


An Immense Variety of alJ 
Classes of Good* suitable 
lor Xmas and New Year 
Presents, 


Quick Deliveries by our 
own Fleet oF Motor Vans, 
Free within a 30-mile 
radius of London. 


Carriage Paid on all 
Country purchases 
to the value of £1, 


Special care und attention 
given to Colonial und 
export orders. 


All Classes of Goods for all Classes of People. 

80 BIG SHOPS IN ONE 

The best stocked and the best equipped in the whole of London. 
Every possible thing In reason and season that anyone can require. 


Costume$6*Millinery Furniture 


Mantles # Furs 
Silks & Dress Goads 
Gloves 6* Hosiery 
Laces, Ribbons # 
Needlework 
Ladies Underwear# 
Child ren + sOutf itting 
Tailoring # Men's 
Outfitting. 


Bedsteads# Bedding 
Carpets, Linoleums 
Blankets # Linens 
Furnishing Drapery 
# Lace Curtains 
Decorations # 
Electric Lighting 
Ironmongery 
China # Glass 


Boots F Shoes 
Umbrellas 
Bags # Trunks 
Jewellery, Silver 

# Plated Ware 
Fancy# Leather. 

Goods 
Pictures 
Stationery 
Games & Toys 


Clocks # Bronzes 
Grocery ff P rovisions 
Wines & Spirits 
Cigars, Tobacco 

Meat, Fruit # 
Vegetables 

Cut Flowers 
Drugs # Perfumery 

#c M #c. 
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POST FRET 


SELF-ADJUSTING. 


The preiitadrantro*fti of UiitH gfrmivnt* U tlifct 
liirf ilirijtf present the App££.r&nc4 of Ordi¬ 
nary Walking SklriB. PleuUsl from waist 
i,nd [mule with our &tdf-iidj anting " Mdiuimm ' 
Hand. Require no rolLwratlon whAlbver. 

TAILOR-MADE to Measure. 

Rlifk, Navy, Brown, Wine. Orwn, and Royal 
VI«m* Plotlx Liglu mint I^TktlTfrTwi'eci^ iron 
alMn t« Iuid in finest quality All-Wwl Serges, 
Habit Chiths, Twaedx Ac. Our IxteetCatalogue! 
of otherdeniresfl in Mrofeniity and onlinury Walk¬ 
ing Skirls, wjlll imttrrlm JM-Ntt (m When order¬ 
ing, state length. ltf.uk uni front, walut nud hifu 
measurement a of jouj ordinary nkirt., a i.jd i 

PKMtKT HKAitUBMKfm- Send fur Illustrated ///* 
Everything for Elaby. Enquiries /If 
to the junagerem. //, 

WOOD BROS., // 

Drees Experts, Jfl. North Parade* T * 
MANCHESTER. 



j The “ROYAL LINEAGE."| 

Tire Pictort&t Post-card of the Yemr. 

Three Generalioru of “Royal Sailors " m 
Naval Uniform. This Unique Photograph, 
taken bv Royal coniiDftnd , shows Hil “Kina 
Edward 11 {noted), H.K.H. “Prince of 
Waict, 11 and H.R.H. “Prince Edward 
pf Wales n board the Royal Yacht. 

A Word of Warning tvith&mt reason}. 

Do net accept any faked arrangement of 
pictures. In the Genuine photograph of this 
1 Illustrious Group” H.M. The King is 
stated in the centre of the picture, and the 
name 1 * Debenham "appears at the bottom of card. 
Ordinary Post-cards, ad. Giant H 6d. each* 
Stationers apply wholesale, or to— 

A. DEBFNHAiH, “Royal Portntt Studio, ** Cowes. 


I 


Have You 
a Talking 
Machine 7 

Advice Free* 


If not, you do not know the juj and 
cf the 


pIcRHiirr a good one brings. I send_ 

all pv«r the world, packed Tret nnd Iniured. 

Prices from £3 l n £30. Ask for LUUt< 

If you have & Uramuphoni, or other disc- 
ma- :hme, let mm supply nor records—any 
innke, Aliy igiutuhli; beat only. Disc 
reword* ml UN APPROVAL In any |«art 
of Brilbli tale*. Write m** Unlay. 
DlWlflh Gouduy, 2*, Legard Rcntl, 
London. N. 


flu fin most fleam women use 


CREME SIMON 


TO 

LADIES, 


M»- ADELINA PATTI savs: 

if Have found it eery good indeed k 
For mturinjr und beautifying Hip ctmiplt-iion 
// is unequ&tied* 

Chaps f Redness^ Rougfine #j, Sun ft urn, 
disapimar, as if by magic . 

Price: i/ 3 , fin and */- per Pul* i/s per Tube- 

Use also POUDRE SIMOH, 

refined, delightful, pure. 

If til ChAiutls, Hiinlfsijwi, Perfumer, wi Slorti 

J, SIMON, &9, Faub* St-Martm, Paris 40* 

MEftTEHS.^ Holi’orn Viadgct. E. C . LONDON. 



FREE 


A Painty Fancy IRISH CAMBRIC 


LADY’S 

HANDKERCHIEF 


Till be given to avary render of Tup ftTHAim M AOAErHV lending 

BillEiIp for ]R>slngi of our IUu*tr&tsd List and SftrppLei* 

THE BRITISH LINEN CO., Hew Oxford Street, London. 


THE GAME OF GAMES 


POP 

i»TAW 


Rol licking Fun for Every One 

Played with Cones, Steel Balls* 
& 5 malt Wooden Shove ls 

Just the thing 
for Evening Gatherings & 
P rogressive Game Parties 

PRICE 2/6 

ataH stores, toy dealers & bookstalls or 

TBE Parker Games Caua 

wJyyLane, LONDON.e.c. 


HEARSON'S 

INCUBATORS 



A\r> 

Poster Mothers. 


THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD. 


Sho li 1 

2 35, Regent St., London, w. 


Hirml at ouCe fnf niniil ruled List to 
PnipriflloT* :— 


SPRAtrS PATENT Ltd., 

34 a as* pehchurch street, 
hONDOtL E.C+ 


6 


FOOTBALLS 

Given Away Weekly. 


E very Tuesday during December January 

wb will give away fl SPLENDID FOOTBALLS for 
the id* iiioft Intaratiing fcmjt<:ahds we rend™ doling [he 
prwMllng wq*Il Put yn th« l*i:k of your pagtewtl ®Ui« 
it Gnni> Jett, BtHiiiTETTK, CMcinroann, PtrnLi, mw b ' 
or anythInff due iliat you think i* intrir^tiiiB uriAtn^o » 
s l>: yr hi Eaumcr, and if your poshiirtl i* rniung Uie 
G BEST reretTftd in ihc weuk in which It i* uent. jt»u will 
reecire a FOOTBALL To tn h omnwritor. Irf he nr * 
Pbikk^ WniKHi nr nol, will l« sent * Hamide BoUle of 
MASONS CO I'PEE ESSENCE. 

NEWBALL 4 MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 

GOOD! IT’S MASON’S 
uni COFFER hESSENCE !' 
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H.M. The King. 


By Appointment to 


Popular in every home throughout 
the United Kingdom and renowned 
for its nourishing and strength-giving 
properties, Bovril has spread its 
fame over the whole civilized world. 

The threefold secret of 
this universal popularity is 

PURITY QUALITY MERIT 

The British Beef Beverage 

BOVRoI L 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Sloan-IWoy*" ****«" Stw 


years study >nd 

ipced. Awarded ti C-old M«Wi 
Illustrated handbook free. 

Handbook Dopt-i Bioart-£upl>**« 
College, Ram&gate. 


FOOT TROUBLE 

I5ulili ttl-i fpttt, coma. hunt mi*. mod imUositdeH 
|>n*v nu r in L :imL r»mi ly wefiriofl Dr, 

HOOVES’ FEET PROTECTORS DKiik 

of inHOTgnaU'd ABbcStdftl. Tlic mid 

hvmI (iiinfflilible boot iw.M-k. made Made 
in 4 qiiiiliUeti. Bd», ed., l 2 - jw-r jmiti, 
I*-!*! free !i] 1 on;r i.hw world on rtcel|>t of 
l*.n, fir uluinria. Pamphlet FRKE 
DR, P, HOOVES SOCK CO, I lent. ?>. 
MHO. ( liliwrll Street. London. E.L\ 


BEST BATH 


Th^re Ls no form] of bathing that accomplishes such 
rnk^[ cleanliness as the combined HOT AIR Ind VAPOUR 
BATH. It not only cleanses ihc outer surface but also 
open* the pores eliminates impure matters, and 
a healthful flow of—life s principle-the 
bWi, clean ihc skin, rec U pe tmcs the body, quirt* 
the nerves, rests the tired, and creares that delightful 
leduiK u( mvigorated bealdi and strength. Physi-Ians ■ 
recommend it for the prevention and core ol Cold* 
Influen^ Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Troubles! 
Sktn Diseases, &c. 

Or. CORDON STABLES says “ FOOT'S " is 

The Best Cabinet. 

li possciv« every desirable feature of efficiency, and baa 
several exclusive advantages, including Improved Outside 
Deal and \ apour Generator, Adjustable i>eat, and Heat 
Regulator. I he Bather is not fastened to the Cabinet; 
Hxit i* havy and Immediate; No Assistant required 
it can ue used in any room, and folds into a ^mall 
compact spact;. 

Prices from 35s. 

2“L“ Bat . h Bog1 * a tiofitaioB much intareatinr Infor- 

matioi] not ffrai-niUy known about Thermal Balhing Sent 
fr*a on request, 

J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 

“Dept. B, 3. 

171, New Bond St., London, W. 


NOWITE 


COLLARS 

t'uffni, and Front* jurt? far more comfort 
ohle, uiul built Miiwrter than urdiiimjr 
linen. Thej art- well rut, du not fniy or 
rnini|ik. retain their ihaae, mid s«v a 
their coat orer anti vitr *£&lu, for you 
J 4 fv llHlejK'ndt'ilE of Im under bilk* 
"BhowRe ' foliar*, L’ufls;, and I'mtti 
ure u tjcFtnu tocTiiyuuc, and a tv the Jimest 
BLjliAtitiiiv for linen good* «ivr iDteno d 
Co 1 Iri<s,^ tdrCiuii or 3 f l* r 1 Q ; CufTi. 
1 > per pair i Fronts, 9id. and I - each 
U rite for C'aiuWue to Jjut. pout free oh 

applkat u ti to FAR KEF'S, hept 14 , 
the Makers L A KC ASTER. 


CAN BE WASHED 
WITH A SPONGE 


NOSES AND EARS . 

NOSES.-The only latent Noo« Muhinf* M 

the world. Irapror* u^iy noses of nil kindi 
{kirM ifk yet liEQpk Ctu be worn (Itiriqt ilten 
Send itamped envelope for full partiralan. 
RED NOBEB.-My lotig-«Ublish«diidb 
approved Treatment Absolutely curve red uet 
3 0 jMiwt free, Foreign, 1 fi extra. 

UOLY E ARS.—!l|y {ei^ht Rubber Ear C*pi 
remedy ugly out* tan urn* eare. Hundreds of bw- 
reMfuI cues. J 0 poft fret Foreign. i/fl eitia 

R AV, jjJB^CientraDChRXTaber«^Llvee^22^ 




_ GRATIS TO EVERY Up>r ^ 

rtOSEZEJVp 


“PERFECT" SANITARY TOWEL. 

With Girdle to Fit any Waist 

(frm by poifl. 

Thfl "HOSEZINB” CO.. 


Nottingham 


BE YOUR OWN PRINTER! 


Print for you r*«JT Save money! Print for 

-Mb' “ ■ “ 


akfl Money! Every desoriptiou of 
.. llBf ‘ 


0 Lh«rs ___m _, . _ 

IhiiMinfr hr nrnrlured with ilTe Excelsior 
Ralent Self-Inking Printing Machine. 

tlwrlfAfre FniWjklet Rout I'm 

f niuiimted C^tulofue. SH. 

linal them to-iisy. 
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An Important Success. * 


JliVANY years of scientific research 
Xllj were needed to secure for the 
benefit of all that perfection and com¬ 
pactness of herbal medicine which is now 
represented by Cltas, Forde's Bile Beans 
fur Biliousness. This latest achievement 
of medical science is a boon to the unfor- 
alitls, who in the past have had 


innate inv 

\ ia P ut U P harsh mineral pills, which, 
3F !while they “bucked one up 5 ' for a time, 
made one worse in the long run, 

, Only in the pure extracts from certain 

carefully cultivated herbs, gathered under 
special conditions and skilfully prepared, 

id most beneficial medicines to be found, 

and herbs used in compounding Chas. Forde’s 

snse nor trouble 
careful elaboration of the medicine it is 
Manufactured in one of the finest equipped laboratories in the 
of- medical science, and the enormous 

this remarkable 


are die most trustworthy ai 

The valuable roots, barks, —- . 

Bile Beans are the best bounteous Nature provide*, neither expo 
being considered ; and to complete the c 

compressed and n.~.-— -. 

world. It is only due to the advance 

scale on which it is prepared, that it becomes possible to produce 
remedy at a price within the reach of the most modest purse, 

Chas. Force’s Bile Items are easy 10 take. I hen action is constant, always 
the same. They reach the root of liver, stomach, and bowel trouble Conse¬ 
quent l v, they produce a change in the body, in your spirits, your blood, and in 
your nerves and muscles, which is not to be expected from ordinary p.Us, tonics, 

f'u** Rile Beans ate equally valuable to the 


WARNING TO THE PUBLIC 


We will send willingly to nil who 
have jtoi yet tried Chas, For he’s 
genuine Uik Reans a Free Sample 
Box of tins world-famed family 
medicine. Mention ibis the 
nber Number of Sttamfy and send your name 
and address with pi nny stamp fto cover feiurn OL 
^ postage), lo The Bile Ban Mfc Co, + Creek W 


A Free Sample 


of the Genuine 


CUAE: HI*&*€*£ W&CiSmm.GQKSTJPAfiOH 

i DiBiltry f£HMi f WtAKHtSSiXmtiX i 

V OtfJ£tH£SS.S 4 U 0 W COMPUMiQHS- / 

A P/MPLtS AHQ Mil U*€** // 

SSrOMHCH T&QiZSi £S *?// 


►eAisSf« f 

ILIOUSNESS 
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80 Years Success 


For 


COLDS 


For 


NCHT1 


Of Cftemlrtl ITlf, 3.T3 

4/G £ II/-, M r. CcnuMw'i Fiook nn 
CON'S t f M FT I OK, p«t free &L 

Coombs Lodge. Pm-kUmn, London^ a.E. 


WO 


RLD 


RENOWNED ^ 

, Honey Jelly 


Glycer 


& 


me 




FOR CHAPS, Roughness of Skin. Ac, 

InviiunblB at all of the Year. It 

Soft*™ ftjul ImprOTes the Hand!!, Pace, :unl Skin 
alter Eiiputure to wind and cold 
OVER *0 YEARS' INCREASING DEMAND. 

Sold by all clifndsu and &fore* In Mrtallic Tube*, 6d.. 1i +l and 
1.-6, or muI poit*Cf tree for slain by Proprteton^ 
OSBORNE, BAUER, €± CHEESE MAN, 
PvrfvmvM to Her Late Majnty vmhn Vufana. 

19, Golden Square, Regent St., London, 


W. 




30 O.OOO.TESTI MON IALS 

J -60 Years,World Wide 1‘ 


during 


riTiai . 


The World's Favourite Musical Instrument. 

No IIh^k ohnulrt 1*6 withou t one. No Knowledge of Mudcr^uireJL 

XIK AS GIFTS for fWderi of " Tut Stwand MssutYS," 
Cimpb*]r» “Gem” Bfolocleon INew HfMltl) .. wric* only T'ft 
Campbell* « Miniature ” Melodeon rNew Model) „ At 6 
Cam p be I La Paragon M Mel odeon .:Vew Model) IM- 

Cn.mpball’e M FsVoUlit*” Welodeon (New Model) „ ITS 
Cut thin nut and Mud P.O.0. for the amount. Either sent euruc* 
t o any addreg i n <irrat Rritaln^gr Ireland-_ 

at oin'# for CkmpbeLli New BARGAIN Prio# Utt of all kiodi of 
MUSICAL INSTHUM E N TH ; TALKING MACHINES • if ovpry ki?i 1 
from A ft each .also RECORDS from 1 - rsuh, of all the latest. rmrtelif*. 

Jfonil^d^BtAOi^^J^CAIHTjSKLf^^HCO^J^Frorigafo^JLAEO^i 

NO LANCING OR GUTTING 



Required If you US* the world-reftwwped 

BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT, 

li has vtvrrf many a limb fforo the kmla 
UuM Cured others ifltr bring *!¥«! Up by Huspktik. 
I ° The rest Remedy for woukds uidaflsiti* 
DJSKases A CERTAIN CU&H for ULCE*& 
TUMOURS, ABSCESSES, S’ CZ EM A. 
Thousands of Testimonials From all Parts- 


Sold by all Cbemfct*, "*d . 1/14, *c. j>cr be*, of post fr« fof P.G, fro* 
Proprietor, t HUKGHSS. ^ Gray's Inn Kwdh London, A dm« *7*1* 



PRIVATE XMAS 
GREETING CARPS 
All Readers should writ* to 

M E MoMeakln, (Dept SJ 
0, R*d Lion St.. London, 

W • for Specimen Book 

lent POST FREE, 

12 Refined end Quifot Ordi 
with your Name, Addresa. Mono¬ 
gram, Ai Xmas Grfding, printed 
in geld, post free, from 2/«- 



GRAMOPHONES 


FINEST STOCK IN LONDON 

laril[c Bclcdloil of (inunopliorir ulltl 
ZunuplioiiL- Rewnls. Before buying 
ftlaeWliere writ* for full pnrticulam 
of i mr iuik h i iifM. Sold for i 1 wh or on. 
Kuy Term*. 

The Harper Electric Plano Co., Ltd., 
83, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
And al 2V—262. Hollowly Ruud, N. 



IMPROVED 

Knitted Corsets 

Support without Pressure r 

Good u nmhlinkable Sapilary Cottonandpuirt 
\S ']|f'lL I! mlrrr lcH hinjr. Writ* for Illuitratfu 
List frrr ; also our U N B R B A K A BLE “HER 
CULE 8 ,K CORSETS IN COUTIL 3 lt ; 

-Sa tteel free. Mention -‘Strand Maa<i*ine. m 


HllTTED C468ET * ClflTHlIt «l., Ill, ■uruifitM R4, 



PEACH’S LACE CURTAINS 


USEFUL XMAS GIFTS* -PEACH'S Patent " tfontrenet" 0nrt*]D«. 

l.*ir. Swim and KrenchCurtalrLS. Ouenuot Curlujus, Cretonne* Tui^itrie*, i 
jsni Dotd Qiillk, from D 8. Household [jineni. Sittlur O" * ” 

iltf, IS ft twr. irortb nguinoa. Send for ford* Price 

Lot U2, POPULAR PARCEL, Jl mplaini: 3 Pair* Effective 
Curtain*. Sirds. foliar, min. wiAe: 1 Pair Eaqulalte DraWlng-Fopm 
2yds wide; 2 Pain Choice Bedroom Curialni, long, tliu wide. 

The & Pain tent CAREIAUE PAID for 21 
Lace Curtalni Free &*n*\ for Catalogue 118. and see particulars 

A soars, Dept, 112. The Loom*, NOTTINGHAM. 


' Omkini, fiitra Itrcmg, from 3 - pfT 
Serges. Art flhadMi, 1 * V*f 
it rniiHfi. fnim 7 ft. Winter liiankefi. full 

ce Lift and Bufirs 1 Guide lift. 

Dining-Room Late 

Curtain*, dydiu km 
Wbiti or Ecair. 



DON’T SNEEZE. 

You can at once get rid of your cold by using 

D R MACKENZIE’S 

CATARRfl-CURE 

Smelling Bottle 

ft Instantly RELIEVES and CURES 
COLD in the HEAD, NERVOUS HEAD¬ 
ACHE ; Relieves Neiiral&la In the 
Head, Hay Fever r Famines^ &c. 
A Specific for arresting INFLUENZA. 

Sold by Chemists and Stores. Price 
SL/" ; or if unable to obtain f 
REFUSE WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
and send i^Stamps, and it-. 4i]3 be sent 
post fuse'in tfw ]P.vs/Ak iHttTTa^iiietors,, 

MACKENZIE'S PURE DEPOT, READING, 


^ Invented ^ mX* 

RICHAKD FREEMAN**'* 
in T$-t4 t is admiticd by ^ 
^mMEniCAU MEN to be the most 
v* t!i4 n ble re m edy eve r d iseentered* 

For COUGHS, COLDS , ASTHMA r 

■ BmtVCHWS' DiARBHmA, 

I HEUHALGtA, SOUT, CHOLERA. 

■ Sold by Chemists,! 1^,2S&4 6 

Convincing Testimonial a 

accompany each bottj^ 

Every buttle of the TRUE 

Chlorodyne be^rrs the 

“ BLEPHANTS' 4.V/ 

Ifstfl-Wl*- . 

uotf 1 - 


Re solute ij 
Refuse 


Substltufei 




Has a 
World-wide 
Reputation* 














































Incases where artificial rearing 
has to be resorted to t Doctors 
agree that milk, usually fresh 
cow’s milk, is essential. Mothers 
should particularly remember that 
it is of the highest importance 
that this milk should always be 
the purest and Freshest obtainable. 


But no matter how pure and fresh the milk is* it does not suit the stomach 
and the constitutions of the vast majority of babies. It contains too much curd, 
too little sugar, and generally too little fat* The curd, also, so far differs from 
that of human milk, that, apart from its quantity, it is difficult for a baby to digest. 

When Benger's Food is added to diluted milk, according to directions 
on the tin, the natural sugars are increased, and the curd rendered easy 
of digestion. Creim is added, or milk specially rich in cream Is used, to make up 
the deficiency in fat. 

For t hese reasons Beng e /s Food will be found valuable in cases of weak 
digestion in bab ies_and during the weaning pe riod. In cases of maln utrition in 
young growing children, it will be found of great service in supply ing a wel l 
balanced d iet con taining all n ecessary food elemen ts in suitable proportions. 

Mothers are invited to send for Benger*s new booklet—** A Concise Guide 
to the Rearing of Infants/" In this little work, an effort has been made to deal 
with many of the most common doubts and difficulties which occur in connection 
with the rearing of babies. It is written by competent authorities, and contains 
important chapters on the choice of milk, modification of milk, hours of feeding, 
how to give food, the quantity at each meal, overfeeding, temperature, 
constipation* and weaning, etc. Post free on application to -■ 

EENGER'S FOOD, Ltd, Otter Works, Manchester. 

Bender's Food is *old by Chemists, etc., everywhere* 

Dl S ,llzed 0y V A H cS K UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


the strand magazine. 


xtou, 


fat ffatrijbA. 
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HARBUTT’S 

PLASTICINE 

FOR. 

MODELUMfi 


THATS 


WHAT I WANT. DADDY 


You’ll find no better or jollier Present thit Xmas than one of Hai-bntt'a Plasticine 

HOME MODELLING OUTFITS Boards. * Clean and Bvar Phutle. 


Parents write to say: {" 


ffliir [dec tept three 111 Lie rhtl-Jron huiiy * whole winter/ 1 

My little oner are octet fieSet, onlrui they h*te their PIn p-c trine to [l»j with m 


The Best Box of all is THE BUILDER, It bast- 

‘Jj-iiie In & Colour^ Ti^oIb. Knller* Brirk-MaJciner Aprlnlus, Tile Oufcterii Trowel Zdf|.|y W r.. »l l r jifftactJonli Prlre •/■*» post fw 5 ft, 
Complete Modeller- a most cirellfTit and i^rtiLr tws. Prh'e a 0. pc*t frw a 10 A*k f-^r PurtleuluT* of rnir nther bone*—<M* to li, 

Wtf. NARBUTT, A .R.G.A., 3. HAt#. 
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Success awaits you if you 
make this cross mark 


The man who succeeds in the baltle of the 
commercial or professional world to-day is the 
trained man. just mark a little cross on the 
accompanying coupon, alongside the vocation 
in which you aspire to succeed, and post the 
coupon lo us* You will be advised* by return 
of post, exactly what you should do to enable 
you lo get the necessary training to put you 
at the top in your chosen Hoe of work* 


The L C, S. system of training 
men far their work while at 
their work absolutely supplies 
the means you want to make you 
succeed. The L C. S. course 
prepared for you has the one 
definite aim of increasing your 
earning power by making you 
master of your chosen line , 


Posting this coupon places you under no 
obligation whatever, It is merely your request 
for expert advice and information- It simply 
expresses your willingness to learn how you can 
speedily get to the very top in the occupation 
of your choice—how you can leave drudgery and 
low pay behind—how you can w r in power, position, 
and permanent prosperity without a moment’s 
loss of time from your present employment. 


Don’t let this winter go by 
with another record of hopeless, 
profitless evenings. Resolve to 
be far to the front as a trained 
man when the winter has 
gone by, Fast the dated coupon 
n&ii\ while your ambition prompts 
you. 


Resid«nti of the following conn tries 

■limild addreSB tile rtmpectivr 1.0=0. 
trundles .—f&nudu ; 41 $, Temple Boild' 
Toronto. Indira.. U F Human! Street- 
Fort* Born Laj. Houih Africa: Mansion 
Hcmae ChBjubpf*, Addrrlaj Street, Cape 
Town. New Zealand: fiu, Dixon Street^ 
Wellington. Australia: Temple Court, 
Klhg Street. Sydney. Cliinu: 
Kakw BuildllJi?, Blmnprh*^ Manila: 
ffl. Etcolta H Office 4, P.o, Bos +29, 
Manila, P.L Honolulu; 1072, Fwt BtrwL 
Honolulu, ; Blftlion A,. A neon, 

Panama. Bermuda; c/q Bank of Bor 
tmhioL. irmllb&ti, Bermudn. Porto It loo i 
Bank of Porto Rico Ituildhijr, Tetiian 
Street, S«i] Juan, Porto Rico. Jamaica: 

Victoria Avenue. Kington. •Ihmaica. 
Muiwt: Puente do San Fruiiefato- 
13. Hi»i, Mcxkn. TJ.F. Anpcutiiir* Re¬ 
public: Camilla Correo. No- 182], Buenos 
Aire* Italy; Coras Garilraldl, ftalamo, 
Italy. Etraltfl Settlement*: 27, Syed 
All Road, Singapore, 


Manager, International Correspondence Classes, 

59 N, Chancery Latte, London,. W,C. 

and at MANCHESTER. BIRMINGHAM. and OLAMOW. 

I am intere*krl in your flysUm of Technical Training and ddn) to 
: increase my earning power. Please send me. ixwt jsald, fare of charge, ; 

the Book eorerlnp the subject before which f haive miirkwl X die 
; eoujKiti, and full Information feliowlug hew J can injected in eanie. 80 - 


Ele&trleal Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering.. 
Structural Engineering- 
Obj Englnea 
Machine Shop Practice- 
Arch Iteciure* 

Preparnfelon f 


I Sanitary Engineering. 
Textiles, 

Civ LI Engl nearing. 
Analytical Chemistry, 
Mining Engineering. 
Steam Engineering* 
Examinations. 


Name 


Addreeg 


Occupation 


Dee. 


C.GOQIG 


Original from 


J 
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The Most Beautiful 


Of All 


ENAMEL 

(PAINT.) 


Contractors to His 


Majesty r s CoVe rn me n f. 


Colour Cards Post Free. 


SAMPLE TIN, Post Free (any colour). Is. 

N.B.— Splendid Terms to Colonial 
Houses and Foreign Shippers. 


MAURICE’S PORCELEINE CO., Ltd., 

H. E. ASPINALL, Managing director, 

ALBERT EM BAN KM ENT> LONDON. 


For 

THEATRES, 

HOTELS, 

HOSPITALS, 

HOUSES, 

SHIPS, 


Chairs, Tables, 
Stools, 
Brackets, 
Bedsteads, 

in fact. 

Everything in 
the Home. 


Facsimile of Tin sold by all Shops at iDid* 


For 

Baths, 

Hot Water 
Cans, 

Towel 

Rails, 

Golf Balls, 

Croquet 

Hoops, 

&C« f &c, 
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THE STRONG MAN WINS 

^ The World has no Place for the Weakling. 

Who is the man in City life who rises to the head of the firm and becomes a power in business 
circlet*? THE STRONG MAN, The man with plenty of vitality—nerve power—and reserve 
energy 1 His indomitable energy carries him on to success* 

Who is the man in social circles whom people envy and admire? THE STRONG MAN, 

The man with the winning personality radiating from every feature. Not the weak, nervous wreck, 
the dyspeptic, the anaemic, or the man who has wasted his physical energies. 

Who is the man in athletic circles w'ho rises supreme in his class? THE STRONG MAN, 

The man with sufficient vim, force, and vigour to carry him through any obstacle. 

Are yon such a man, or do vou belong to the class of the weakling? Tf you are not, wouldn’t you 
like to be? Vou can if you will heed Nature’s warnings— try Natures remedy—Electricity, 

It is grand to put on an electric battery while lying down resting, and 
feel its exhilarating influence in every nerve and muscle. There is no \ \\ j i 

inconvenience attached to it in any way. One hour’s daily application is \ _ p // 

sufficient* There ia not the slightest shock or irritation, but a gentle, 
soothing warmth that goes direct to the nerve centres. That kind of 
electricity cures* and the cures it gives are permanent* 

This appeal is to rheumatic Buffer era, 
those crippled with Lumbago, Sciatica, 


GET OUR FREE BOOK. those enp^ 

or (knit, the victim of a weakened stomach, kidneys* liver, bowels, or bladder; 
the person with the shattered nervous system, or suffering from Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Neurasthenia, Insomnia, Neuralgia, or heart trouble* 

To aft men and women who are weak and run down, we offer 
new life, and our beautifully illustrated book of eighty pages 
will tell vou all aljout it* We send it absolutely free. \\ rite for 
it now while you have it in mind. Don’t delay* Our advice is 
free also. 

THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (Dept. 17), 

26, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E*C. 





4 Jj Sained the 

\y yj mt rd 

,/y /xaazo -Bmm 
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CHERRY BLOSSOM 

BOOT POLISH 

' is the great Polish of Ease in use. It lessens 
the household work and is the delight of all 
servants- No old-fashioned hard brushing 
required ; just a little rub with cloth or pad 
producing a wonderful, brilliant gloss 
that will last all day* Waterproof and 
preservative, 

CHERRY BLOSSOM is the beat Polish 
for all boots, box calf, glace kid, etc* 
May be obtained of your local Bootmaker, 
Grocer, or other Dealer. Id., 2d.* 4d* T Bd* 
tins. Complete boot*polishmg OUTFIT*!/-, 

CHISWICK POLISH CO., 
Hogarth Works, London, W* 


FREE 

SAMPLE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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PAWNBROKER’S SALE 

I NOW PROCEEDING. 

GENUINE BARGAINS UNREDEEMED. 

All Goods in lew Condition-Suitable for Presents. 

1,500 SPECIAL BARGAINS POST FREE. 
C/Q Vary Handifima Brooch. *cr 

iHth luviilf and turquuiM^ 

three alidad in liigftr j choir e dw^igiL , 
!ULHitit«l in jrirld l*tainp*il■ Ailed . in 

velvet cruts; sacrifice. fit* Bd, AlJpiWtlll 
Iwfcm* p fluent 

Q C Lady** Diamond H«a.rt Lockei , 

° w fa km two phuTo*, real diamtriid m 
lenlrc. gold (Htampedj filled neckkt 

:nft;w hnl, in Velvet i^we ; micrificr, as. (ki. 

Approfil liefum jwivnu-nt 

8 C Faa.hiQna.bLp. Curb Chain Pad- 
■ ® Imjk Bracelet* wi[li v i Jrtin. 

"iSci. k>4c] iitamjmli flllrtl, in velvet n'w. 8a. fid* Approval vrilllnglv 
Q/£ Handiumfl Long N«llChain*Gctitiiuc ISh i indd iViuinini'i. 

ITNulI. choii-e utlh rn ; another liuuviiT, extra lenf. in velni 
caw.% Sacrifice, I2>. Bd, A|)[»r»t F nl ln*^hj Jmymeut, 

Ill C Worth 421M, CenL. B Hand&ome lM-carat CQld-caHB'! 
IU, O Key lean Hunter Watch j highly fimahni | i*] 4 tt* Jewell, -.1 
movement. iierfect 1.1 nickci*^ icr; 10 j-uam' Tramuity ; »ar-rifiec, lOi. qc 
A i'itn^wl before nnniniL 

in/ft Oont.'* Fesih Lonable Double Albert, iget goU iiitani|*d 
IU V filial, curb patterl) : Build linkm i ftierificB. IQu. Bd ; wurlli 
*2 as, Amirov*! Uforr payment. 

111. ft Sheffield Table Cutlery, m to. Nirrvh-tt ; 15 brjfe. 12 tftmll 
1 V| w knlTOs, ^urctTi, mui iteel ; liiiuwlr« (‘raj ford imm' lwiljirn-t-l 
handles. Hacnflca, 10*? fid. A mimral before inty j nent. 

11I .ft 43 , fc L ^ LjL dy l * 1 a t Dol'd - C a* u d Key le ^ 

,w / w Watch, jewel foil movement* exact timek^aper. |Ll yraiM 
warnintv , nlau fiuliioh aI>|« Long Wapd Guard. muii« quality. ek-railt 
ddtleti, KUiimnlfled 1ft jean' wear. Two together, great sutnficc, 
10*- fid, A|ipn.Vrt| Incite [wynivur. 

10 ft £??,*’',! IB -fr“r“ Cold.Ca.ied Chronograph stop 
v watch, K^ulk.l luaveincnl. t«?rfor t tinMkia<per; in tetri' 
warranty. Also THHhiiUiJiLbfo Ivmhle Furls AIUtI. ruiia iimility 1 *ritli 
M*J attached, Worth «a to. Three together aucrifo-e. lOa. fid 
Atiin^’Csil Inform [uivilj'-iiI. 

fft.fi SW» n OM Melode&ni tmgydficcnt So*. Wmmeiil ; 
sw/v 12-fold Allows ruier«] iNumnii - a w-ts i arilng stoi.* 

jx^erlul tois^ ; in iwrfprt ^.nk-r. S*<ri flee. lOa . fid * Aonmv.il 
10/ft * 3 3 *- Diamond and 

RUy D Braereld Double Half-Hop Ring ; forse limticu 
aflonee i ooifil (told lhalkinarlteilh sarilfii’e, 10*. fid, Ai.wijvttL 
12 G Htnd™ie I9ct (hild-tw: 

KeykffS Wntch iwlf-dwlEUi arid eK[qnKling (inu'ekt ; rvl^Mi- 
tiiiwkeci^r. uioreiaif-nt, w a minted 10 vi-am : luierigr'^ 

J3*h Odd worth its m. Approval wlLUnRly 

12/6 S*t? ®™! fcM u!! yr r;“ Tjl ^ t . i ^¥ n,kh itmt- 


MfitlH' trimmed it- Runlau' ^nuliTimt 

'I Li Ei tt. unit i'll, ^arrifiee, 12 b, fid< . *oi*Ucr> 


ily b 

hraridMiiPii E! liirpe {Jnuuiy 3 
Approval lj.dr.re tAjliu nk 

12 6 Half-Hoop Real OpBl Bing*Betwltli firelUAtcili- 

f , .** UJ 1 *® 4 ? ^l Jlw flvttinf ; solid go Id. ! i;ill iin rlnii; vt-ry Ih'hu- 
tiful and limtiyrini ri,>»ps ; wn-rth £-i Ja ; -jjrrifke. IS*, fld. A timn * 1 . 

19 G FaBhioneble Uark Brown Tweed 

Suit, s]i|«ndkl [|iuility, tailor-niuiie, Intrst Wpsr r-ml <lit macJ 

tiniHb. tn-viT w..Tj» BnsMt anin, . wairi Sflin., k*s ^fSe. Umi 
A™, 19 s, Bit. Afl^imt wminiv. 

21/* Oeht.'a £4 4s. Che*terfl*ld Overcoat, lotest West-end 

f cut jun| flidph. UdloT'DIilde, nlio of lyi-rjiifi.nl s wrv i^ait HL.[^r 
fine <iUal|ry. dark prey twe^l, 4niil. bicajl, ilht went; wieiiflre 3U. 
91 /■ Ba.by + * Lang Clothe*, Hijj^rriue t|iuilih ; uuiftTiiiieetii 
T 1 V **■ l^rreL ; 72 Brtlelcsa. eu n lhillft rv^ulml ; lieauUrq] 

twana-UMide gJirrut-nrs, never Worn ; sacrilfi e, ?l* r AppmriU 

22 6 Lady* £8 fls. Gold stamped Keyle^* Watch, Ji irelled 

w i^hiE-s. ridily angntr^l; Hf.lend Id tfmekeepor ; 10 ^v:ir>i' 
warirmry Huerilb e. 22*. Bd. A|. pn*Y*\ u illinclv. 

29 6 )f alu * bl » JET Tt. Double-barrelled Broeohdoader 

Cu n, (oti levt'r, lu liorr, Government proof larn-h, U-ft rl. lie 
tfif^MiudiriK h>ck!», rrnl ml tire. M+'w imlitjotl. Hr*i"rifi(-i. j . 39m. 0d. A 1^3 
oniNthvr. liammorlcwi. worth ft* Sso-rifl.-.v as*. Ai^rorsil willEtiily 
29 ft Spflom and Fork*: ClOlfM server j wild 

. ... sllvei |kintal; l'l rlcIi T Idc. bffltfrl iuv| 1’nrks, s-uid 

_ / |,|, M lftpllK . (Hippies.; half it r Jto Ap|in>r»l 
U - Ge 


»■ iiii«r oa. 

DT *> *. Magnificent Dian 
° Ring, pnld l,-i]]-i 

Hlfumi.ndH r.f tbv fliiest uutility, rur+i 


. . , - -- 1 . .„.. A p| i 

iq ft L^ ,rMl Jtm 30H.> - Gent, 1 * Gold Keyle** Lever, 
T B^condt High-grade Chronograph Stop 

Watch, jewellrd nK«veiiient l ab*mlut^ly ri-H;,hllUv in piny 

climute in ihe nurlii; latent doi.' 1 iT.ril ditiP n-fri^h-rinp mpuIi iiarL 
of a minute, timed to minute month, lai yi-nrs warrants ■ 7 ih«vm 
trkl i fcitriflev W*. Bd. Aphruvnl willinpl] 

Diamond and Ruby HTarqulm* 
l hall-marked : wltli Hi InntToUH white 

- nn*lllj. hiroly equalled* snrrmi]i'.!iuH 3 (lUUTIll 

noent rjibioi of n li |11 (Twin bPMul culuur ; great l^rRsiin. £3 3s, 1 
W'H-th giu. Amvnivn] willJinly. 

£5 5 * Magnificent Butterfly Brooch or Hair Ormiurnt 
fcpnvertlblei : mi with 50 rvml InstmuH diunonds, Jl 
»tp|inin», H rubies, tiiid :t emerti]d4 i Jfr'j renj Mtrnnes fif the -icuklily H 

vtti Him.’.. L i 1 ■ - ■ ■_-« 1 ; l„.' mr Lful |y : wi.rl h AI A]n?r.^;tl 

£6 15/- ? 4jU * kln J length, riel. niMlitV, doul.lc 

*r L L ™*1 M'W sbtiK. lutrst style, high stortu ndlnr 
ntisUned! coat ilLti; ^ liti. e. EB is*. Aj t‘n>vid. 

money lent on jewellery, diamonds, 

WATCHES, PLATE, Ac. 

fBusinc&a Transacted Prlvatciij fyrj Post.) 

Old Gold and Silver Bought or taken in Exchange. 

Prompt attention, grren to Foreign ttmi Cotonraf Qrrfen. 

Y. H. BAVIS & CO., 

PAWNBROKERS. JEWELLERS, SILVERSMITHS, OPTICIANS, 

284, BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON. 


GUNS 


ANSON AND OEELEY 

HAMMERLESS EJECTOR 

Finost Strplctr J tamsucu* XUurrls, Trsble Wedge, Fm^t Ariiou, Sn-n 
^’r(»!ts Bolt. Shot jp to juiike Ujc hm-Bt pattern ittAkulik. Si!m fir r - 

. . r & ids- ^ coii^ri 

with, SHJijrhgdite. ^ a litter *ei|« 

Went hr, or Baker * 

Het^batiishi, 

£10 


Send for free fist containing 
every class of fire-arms for 
homo and abroad* 

F. CLARKE 8 CD. 

_C£gwg_guit Works, ct. Charlav St., BIRMINGHAM, 


A UN IQ US CICSSTIVn 

FERNET-BRANCA 

BITTERS 

of world wide renown 


PONDS TOESPRING 

win 



Prick 3 9 each, 

five ill p lain 
w miifKjr. 


As used 

toy 

Royalty, 

Strongly reocmmentled 

by Ooctens and the 
Medical Press* 

'Ihf for Spring 
CfiTi ft? ieom at 
UiffM without 

incpjwen ienee. 




ilouej retamed, d 
not approved 
Bend outtuie « 
foot for siwl 


Pond s Patent 
Arch Supports 

f’urn Plat AWf 
Worn ttiul rr 1 'i>fnIiiC.C.d«t *'T 
Medkai Mra 
Children’^ « Q per pair 

hadis*' 4 9 H 

ro*x>% Gents 5 8 pi « 

Co*;itji mn ir to fit till hvt. EVriWt. fii tiiiK, mey, and 
Write to-day to 

J. L. POND. »'Saa.'® 3 « NORWICH. 


< IIVJ | y 18ot - gold 
W/ I V I— I HALL-MARKED 

AND REAL STONES. 



i-y ring ive sdl, whether costi^ 
ijtiine.i ot i.r*xj sbLIlin^, is gu*mir 
:ilw>ve* Whatever you wish to 
.1 ling, >pend tht money with 
the pleasure of wearing 
n than yiui would othrrwUe 
hi |h*>t free our Catalogue 


Jewel? Valued and Sketched 
sent Free on Application* 

MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS CO, 

"S£ffiaSrOT‘ H 

'i nii' . ' ff.M T i ' ji . ' . ' . ii ; 
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THE 


Cavendish 

Easy Chair 

A Deep-Seated Easy Chair of Exceptional Comfort and Durability, made 
in the workshops of the famous “Berkeley” Easy Chairs. Best Coppered 
Springs used in Seat, Back, and Front Edge. Upholstered in smart serviceable 
Tapestries suitable for any scheme of decoration. 

Delivered Carriage Paid direct from our ■ Factories to nearest Railway 
Station in England and Wales on payment of 3/6 only. If not satisfied, the 
Chair may be returned at our expense and your deposit will be refunded in full. 


38 


01 

3 0 WITH OR 
AND BALANCE 4 
MONTHLY. 

NO REDUCTION 
CASH. 


-w> V* 

* 


. \ v 4 f • • Ov : y VV ^ 

V;.-, > ) / C 

■ v. 

* Mdfc .V 


/6 


or 

a WITH ORDER 
9 BALANCE «/- 
MONTHLY. 
REDUCTION FOR 

CASH. 


& *i -V/ 





> : V. v #-■ i ; -1 








niUUUCTAN^ ■ Ht’ighi from ground, 361115 ,; height of back from skiu / 

LNEjIIuIU™ 5 1 36 int ; extreme widih ; extreme depth from back ? 

, to from. ^in*.: depth of seat from hack to front a^ins* j 

Samples of cava rings and full particular* will be sent post free if you mention THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 

H. J. S EARLE £j SON, Ltd., Manufacturing Upholsterers, 

70, 72, 74, 76 6 78, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 


Ttltflkenr Q7J3 Cent rat 


I I M I 1 1 ! FP‘\ 

UHIY LnJ 


TY OF MICHIGAN 
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the Pass-Word is 

“DOCTOR 

special*: 



m whisk 

TO DRINK 

FOR HEALTH'S SAKE 

A5K YOUR 
WINE MERCHANT FOR 

EPEE SAMPLE BOTTLE 

" ■ ■ 



ROBT. MS NISH & C° 12? W** 

GLASGOW $ LONDON. 


SECOND-HAND 

CARRIAGES 


[ 


Bought, Monthly Catalogues 

Sold, or Fr« from 

Exchanged. OFFORD A SONS. Ltd. 

67, George Sl +1 Porfman Sq., UadOD. 



MARICH CIGARETTES. 

(o II.R.I1. Priiutf uf If'dlM hiv( tkf 
{fit* Lhikc of 

Their exquisite 
qualities satisfy 
the most crltkaJ 
tftltcl# 


A *ulhl leather rignr- 

ittc «tie will he lenl 
free erf charge tfl rtkj- 
ooe encloflllif tins 
ftLlTerthenHut and 
postal onler for I ^ for 
i of this 

Favourite PiEM-ctto. 


Supplied to many 
of the leading 
Naval St Military 
Menses A Clubs, 



X. 

T. IlIKHiCO, (liLTI) t P*pi 


ft. A- A CO. 

L T jllliUrBill Alttgt, Lopdtn,B.C. 


WHAT IS YOUR FORTUNE 


THE 

RESULT 

WILL 

ASTONISH 

YOU.mh 


G- A- Fnarsqn E*a w.T Stead Esq and many I 
Cthe r prominent public men and womer h.a*e I 
l*v.J idlo the accyscy ol WILDERS FORECASTS. I 
i,nd thousands, of cL^cr-i have firefi teiLmcr.aLs. . 
Send 1 1- ther *iin jiM*. d4ie tnd time or birth I 
Tot Tut Readme SfttulACtiori guaranteed or m-em** I 
returned Send for FREE OOQK "It your Sl*r| 
Ln Pie Aiecitdam/' Adctiess - 
QfO Wiioi. fi, Central Syoel, HabFai^ YprM 


m 


| TRY 
AN 
E 
X 
P 
E 
R 
T 



[VESIGHTRKTDftED 

NO SPECTACLES. 
NO OPERATION. 

umnultalion and instruction for self 

treatment at home FREE. 

Gall vr write. Address— Ed Ml Bight, 
_ Th( P* U Igh water Laboratory Co 

] ft. 113 , J3xrha»iT±! lim i Idiaga, Southwark Bt-, Iwwidnm Brirfcc, loti don, 31 

21 - INSURES YOUR COMPLEXION 

^ Or. HARLAN’S 

m BEAUTY-CUP MASSAGE 1 

Pdf the Pace* Hook, 

Arms, and Body. 

+ ‘ Alj wnwfl who twTM on* - 
of these witmterful litUe 
Ciipwnttd Atfitfrthfl/mr 0/ I 
tfiriiiJeJ ur trftickhrcitl*. " 1 

Tin? Htmplicfty of rhip. 
oHtiiiLific of Hlf- I 

ipplirrl niu^Nure. atid Lite ! 

with vmrli It rlcan: 1 
the coaipleiton,ijpe almost jj 
beyond belief A ■injrle f 
HfJOtblcxawliTiticKi nf the 1 

little Bfinily-I 'up produces ^mArbUle results. HltrRlicsdi lel 
E mmy e«*w ftre bmiiehM in sixty wacomis, It putupa impurities 
Out of Mir hlond by Stt rm/n plirn^ prrsBure, rounds outth* cheeks, 
aroia, and neck, und pLutupa ihe wa*te pia^min the body with 
wonderful ratildi Ly. Act* direetlj on the d mi lotion and faedfl 
fresh pure blood ha the tissues, making the flr*h firm and fair, 
and the skin soft and iatlny. Dr, HltHlUl k S B«ltity-Clip 
sent by mail In l^Lala wrapper—with our Beauty Booh—to any 
Address for St'I P.Q. (abroad B6 M.O. L P. H run w at ex 
Labor atout Oq. . tlH'l 8. Kachanga Bldp.. Southwark. London 



CORNS. 



L r* brw 


1CK ST., DUBLIN. 


SPIDER SILK core* the wtir*t 
Corns, No pain. A real comfort. 
Have you tried it? 1/- packet, post 
free; I for Alctima 

Drug Co,, HarroffAtfc 


HEADACHE & NEURALGIA 

Cured ubd Prevented by AI com a Powders. 1 J- per bo*, post frw 

INDIGESTION & DYSPEPSIA 

Believed & Cured by the A Ice ena Remedy- fd |wr tatti*. post f re* 

SIMPU 
HOME 

TREATMENT 

Ovmr 
20 Ye#*** 
Success. 

Pamphlet contains testimonials from almost every 
country in the world, and in face of the over¬ 
whelming testimony thus given it is only common 
sense to say that EPILEPTIC FITS can be 

CURED BY 

TRENCH'S REMEDY i 

Rev, J* ROBERTS ( The Msnfle t Creawell 
Quay, Befelly R.S.O M Pembroke, says : 

“ It gives me great pleasure to let you know 
that the patient continues quite well, and has 
for two years been free from any seizures* I 
am compelled, of course, to attribute his 
recovery to your Remedy, and I do so cheer¬ 
fully; and you are at perfect liberty to make 
what use of this testimony you like.” 

Agencies A^roaii ; Union Macifg, Co,, ^og, Elizabtih Str«i, 
Melbourne’ KUison & Duncan, Port Ahuriri, Napier, New 
Zealand ; Slnanack & Williams, 320, West Street + Durlun. 
Natal; GrocoU Si Sberry p Grahamstown, East London, 

*nd Johannesburgj; For U.S, A. and CfttiGwla. Mr* W. Stinson, 
i34pTyndalI Avc., Toronto; Atbn, Simpson & Co* t 67 f Exr» 

SLu Calcutta; Mr- W. H, Rusum, P.O. Boi No, 675, Ruenos 
Aires; Mr. 1 . W. Pierce, Ciudad Juarr?, Chih. N Mexico; 
Phurntacie Swann, ts p Rue Castlglione, Part's; H, van Cana pen, 

Laan van MeerdervOort 387^ The Hague, Holland- 

Full particulars post free from 

TRENGH’ft me ME DIES, LTD., 


I 
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For Gifts and for Entertaining. 


You cannot find a more welcome Christmas Gift for a friend than one 
of the Services described below, though if you desire something different 
we shall be glad to send you our latest Price List, which describes 
over 100 items of beauty and utility suitable for presentation, including:— 

THE “EMPIRE” 

Complete Combination Tea and RreaKfast Service, 12/6. 

In Royal Blue and Gold. Th« Complete Service consist? of: 6 Teacup and Saucers (the SaucttP* being of the 
new Drip-preventive pattern), 6 Breakfast Cups and Saucers, Tea Plates ( G Breakfast Platen 2 Cake Plates, 
i Teapot (luck lid, i| pints), i Cocoa Jug (i| pines), i Milk Jug. i skip Basin, 
i flutter Dish with Cover, i Bacon D)sh t 6 Egg Cups* Aliugelhet 53 
pieces lor 12/6* packed free. 

To every purchaser of this Service we give a Lustre‘Copper Ink- 
stand* suitable for the Boudoir or Study* 

THE “EMPIRE" 

Dinner Service In Royal Blue, to match the 
** Empire" Combination Set (as illustrated on this page). 

Consisting of ; m Meat* T2 Pudding, 12 Cheese, and jj Soup 
Plates, 5 Meat Dishes, 2 Vegetable Dishes 2 Sauce Boats, i Soup 
Tureen and Stand, Altogether 62 pieces, packed free* 21 /*. 

For 7/6 rxtra we finish every piece in best English Gold. 

To every purchaser of this Service we proem one ol our 
charming Boudoir Clocks, oi the Boudoir Clock with a pair of 
Vitci to match, all richly gilt* to every purchaser of both 
Scr vices. 

Sound delivers guaranteed. If We fail to give 
yc?u the satisfaction you can return the 

goods and hate yaur money refunded in /till* 

CERAMIC ART CO., Ltd., 

“ Crown ” Pottery, 

STOKE .ON. TRENT. 

Bankers : L LOYDS IS ask. Established i38j. 


Buy your * 
requirements 
direct* * * 
from the * . 

“GROWN M * 
Pottery, and 
you buy * * 
wisely— * * 
our Booklet 
“ The Story 
of the . * 
Potteries” - 
explains. * 
why* . - - 
s # # 
Write for it 
to-day, it 


Is FREE. 
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It is not an 
experiment but 
has Y*ean in use 
for Over sixty 
years through mss 
the civilised 
world. It is the 
best, and the 
best is always 


Mrs- S. A; Allen’s 

World’s 

Hair Restorer. 

Mover Oukkly changes 


n^ver JT]W5HL V ■ mango 
Palls, hairt<lltl 

;y v h natural 


colour 


Col this advt, out and send it, together 
with P.OO, or stamps 4 s, to 114 , 
Southampton Row, London, and a FULL- 
SIZED LARGE BOTTLE will be sent 
CARRIAGE PAID anywhere in the United 
Kingdom, R. 



A Clever Idea 

lt*i £Aiy glowing Linen if you me " Red fold's Qloci.” 

Vou don’t add it to the •tauclL Uit mb it on the Liue jmt 
before ironing. Gives * Brilliant Glow, and mvea nil the 
trouble. No flicking of iron* Lc» wear nod teat. 
Large Bax for 1 /* P, 0 . Sample for pent - card. 

S. A, Redfordi Gloat, Oxford Street, Liverpool, 


Redford’s Starch Gloss 



You lay ‘ Elecracloth ’ on and It 
STOPS PAIN WITHOUT RUBBING 



It is a foil IfcnslKiVi^l rloth, chcmi^allT twlod, and kj ni triply 
belnr diluted and applied to averted |>irtp it will greatly 
wlitTe and gradually mra ftciatlea, Aithiui. Neuralgia 
Bronchitii, Pne umonia, Plan Hay, etc RiTvnQly recaumieridKf 
by iAe JMiraj Pnfimim. 

far two itempa fihld hr Cbamlati 

at l7l| and *£. : 

DATIBB, SONB A CO., H A 70. Bridie 01 . DERBY 


SAMPLE SENT 




A Sick Sew¬ 
ing Machine 

3-In-One lathe beat oil 
on earth for sick sewing 
machines. It goes Tight 
Into the contact point— 
removes dirt and grease 
from the bearings — re¬ 
lic vee frietion^stops the 
rattling and makes any 
machine work easier and 
better. 

Mrs* Christine M. 
N uno. Bay side, N*Y , f says; 
M Whenever my sewing 
machine (33 yearn 
old) does not run 
smoothly t I trust it to 
a dose of 3-in-One*'” 
3-fn-One saves the 
operator** strength and 
health besides many dol¬ 
lars for machine repairs- 
It contains no grease or 
acid to soil or Injure and will not dry out, cake, 
gum or collect dust like Inferior oils. 


FREE Write at once for liberal free sample 
and j-in-One Booklet. 3*IN-0NE 0R 
COMPANY (Dept. E), 13, Wilson Strait, London, M 

Original from 

l l lll.TL' IT' . UT ' -.I ' IH I -L. I 
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CONSTIPATION 

AND GASTRIC DISORDERS. 

W HEN THE STOMACH, liver, and kidneys are inactive 
the matter which should have been eliminated is 
retained in the system. This inactivity and derange¬ 
ment of the eliminative organs is known under the name oi 
Constipation, and is one of the chief causes of gastric troubles. 
Every stage of life, every condition of existence, is susceptible 
to these disorders, and it is the duty of everyone to assist 
Nature to overcome the weakness, and thus to avoid future 
complications and untold agony. Kutnow’s Powder assists 
Nature in a pleasant and agreeable way, and taken before 
breakfast in a glass of water is a certain preventive of con¬ 
stipation and all liver troubles. Try it free. 


WHAT KUTNOW’S DOES 

u 55, Thorngrove Road, 

“ Upton Park, E., 15th July, 1908. 

“ Gentlemen, — A short time ago I 
obtained a sample of your Kutnow’s 
Powder ; my wife at the time being 
seriously ill with Gastric Ulcers; it 
acted beneficially as an aperient and 
cleanser. I therefore obtained several 
bottles in succession, and wish to place 
on record my heartfelt thanks for the 
good it has done her. For clearing 
the waste and effete matter from the 
system, I think it unequalled. 

“W. OFFER.” 


Guard Against Fraud. 

The genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of 
all conscientious Chemists at 2/9 per bottle, 
or direct from Kutnow’s London Offices for 
3/- post-paid in the United Kingdom. See that 
the fac-simile signature, 41 8. KutnOW & Co., 
Llf.,” and also the registered trade mark, 
44 Hlrschensprung, or Deer Leap,” are 
on the carton and bottle. This is how to get 

GENUINE KUTNOW’S POWDER. 

Diqilized byGoOQle 

* o 


FREE OF CHARGE! 

Are you willing to thoroughly test 
the beneficial medicinal virtues of 
Kutnow’s Powder? Do you know that 
you can obtain the test package free 
of charge ? Would you like to enjoy 
the delightful sensation of an internal 
invigorating health - bath, to be free 
from Constipation, to have a clean 
stomach, a healthy liver and active 
kidneys ? Then fill in and send the 
form below for a free and post-paid 
package of Kutnow’s Powder. This 
will accomplish your heart’s desire. 


Free Trial Coupon. 

Please send me a Free 
Sample of Kutnow’s Powder. 

Write distinctly . 

Name .. 

Address. 

Strand Magazine, I>ec./0M. 

Send this form to— 

8. KUTNOW * CO., Ltd., 

41, Farrlngdon Road, London, E.C. 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Patterns g 
Post Free < 

co 1 ' Factories 


No 101 

LADY'S LONG COAT Had* 
in the \.i £ Rimpe of Tweed! in 
Gfv? and Grrttl Mixture Phide*. 
jwmiIVL brvauteil, with b*l£ at 
tack. Htmked in kill !«nstha 
utd Prktr on Ij 1 

i niriip twi eitrw. Onli ;tlw ta 
hrtit in Allt<n FiUter & ,L‘o, ■ 
EnhliblLton Cloth, wiluf |iri».^. 
L' 4 jurs: Siny, Brown, Gru^-ti. or 
Buck. 

Bend for one- Patterns 
Post Free. 


~9U M 12 11 

LADY'S PALETOT. in 

Allan t'Qftrr k GVif Exhibition 
Cloth, ColotiT» i Kaif, Urten. 
Ihuwti. or Rlaik. StiM-k. Inifitllft, 50. 

SO, swill Mill. long. VWr j ji 
f\ onlilin|,ple»H staleh'ra^C Jinnrf 
\ TulbI meMuftbieiit f*milde- 
cut full with lelxet 
'JL colLxt, iwsilt at bm^k. .ind 
f\ gELuntk-t H-ilfffc, Plica: only 

tail Carriufft' <-atra. 

A A Great Bargain, 

\ Thin Paletot iuiij ta 

\\ \ lull I In AI Ion I'wlrr A 

l \ K 4 Vi '* No. I ICiUpfr of 
i / Tw«i1b *t B»to« prioe, 

1 iu Umn ami 

jp 1 luiKiurr ahade*. 
PATTERNS FREE 


lvsiim 
No. 100 . 


^ lAhifu lO 11 
Nn aai lA/n 

NORFOLK SUIT* mule In 

ail t hi 1 n> 1 ouring»o| tin- Sp^ci- 
*hte S*rgB or Marvel la 

Cloth, V-V nil mm If in li I j 
tinisbi-il. Price on If nil* / 

Carriage *kl. eHtn*. This II 

HliiE, imHlukitHl in Allftn MM 

W". ■■! I i. * r .Ik t %3 *14 E. Y h. I - / ' y I 


H'nie for iKi^itr 
Skitrh h'mk yf 

t-'n whiff Hi in 

Patriot*, Coj- 
foitn**, C'HtiEf, 
filrrii***, Mfirfjt, 

Pure, ate., etwi 

l^oit Frt* on 
UpfilifMttvn I 


fr’o*|er k Co. • Knh|- 
bJtlon Cloth nr 
tin, l Range of 
, Tweed b, will tic 
1 l&fl. Carriage 
Gd ejJrw- 


Patterns Post Free. 
CALL OR WRITE. 


ALLEN FOSTER &“ CO., 

The London Manufacturers, 

47, GOLDEN LANE, BARBICAN, LONDON, E.C. 


DON’T READ THIS I 


UNLESS YOU LIKE MUSIC. 



Wonderful Value 
for Money* 


MANDOLINES 

From 7 fi to 5 Cn». 

A iltigle article ;il w hufcrttli’ price, mi l 
carriage i^jd. anywhere in Tin* Unit til KiiijulmLi. An 
1 -k'lf'JllhtruftH.R' sH'til with kh. 1 i in mini men i . 

x. r ,.f .. .... } . L <. ■ ■ ■« I ■ 1 •" ' ■' 

THE STAINER MANUFACTURING €0., ltd- 
A ji^jit. bb, 91. Martln'o Lane, j^ondojTj_WX, 


PARQUETINE. 



(Established 1S79.) 


Apparent Solid Parquet Floor* Removable by Tenant. 
250.000 square feet sold* 


9 

■ 

WHY 
NOT 
TfH IT 



FROM 

6 D ' 

PER SQ. 
FOOT. 


"Cures White You Sleep." 

Whooping'Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Influenza, Catarrh. 

Confidence ™n he placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise* Restful nights are assured at ante* 


Estimates givkn fi vk Cleaning & Polishing Floors, 

EipfiPlfinqed IHen Bent Out* 

Jf'V/.V, fa /4 pr Ttiffthdrte f&r particulars. 

T+-I. No NTT K«i#iTWt"ii. 

Westminster Pat. Flooring Co., 

12, Hcckflcld Place, Fulham, S,W. 



EAR-CAP 


Claxton's 

funtevru Patent 


For Remedying PROMINENT EARS, 
Preventing Disfigurement in after life* 

L pi ihH h 1 nlffS :nul (IlIsqiaiH "CiMJTTN 

hv m 'i aiVi s*nd ronrul hrod jutt 

nhttif- err. y. j« h( f .uV’T hn*d fmifl hdrf It* Inftr Aft fflr. 

I a ri<-i’ 4 - Alnviail. ikl. pitm. 


Win * UKf*t'rS« W1TM-H T v A AT T rtlFl i 
rn-K Tiati/ A AA^TftNJA 

S. M CLAXTON, 

IS* H^nrUtta «!>«*%. Bu-and* W.C. 


Cresolene is a Boon 


to Asthmatics. 



ALL CHEMISTS. 

Snitf FWoJ for DumtrttAtp* 
UfrAilrt. 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for 
the irritated threst,of 
your chemist or from 
us. qd. in stamps* 




!■ I 


■I VERS I TY Of 


ALLEN & HAN BURTS Ltd-, 
LOMBARD STREET. 
LONDON. 

— 
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A Beauty Gift 
for Xmas—x 

Don't let the Xmas gatherings find your 
complexion discoloured or blemished. As 
matron, or maid, you know the pleasing 
consciousness of possessing a dear, bright 
rosy face and soft white hands on such 
searching occasions. A few weeks 1 

P roperly directed use of the celebrated 
omeroy Skin Food will work wonders in 
banishing roughness, rashness, hollows or 
wrinkles. Just try the samples which we 
offer you below, free, as a dainty Xmas 
gift* They will also suggest a happy gift 
For your friend and confidante. Send 
Coupon to-day, 

FREE COUPON 

entitling you to Pomeroy frkts .worth tiro shillings 

Please send me your Xmas gift of specimen 
packets of Pomeroy Skin Food, Astringent Tonic 
Lotion, Pomeroy Liquid! Powder, Face Powder, 
Soap, and a Treatise on the Care of the Com¬ 
plexion, 1 enclose four stamps tor postage and 
packing. 


Name.. 

Street.. 


Town.,,... ..****». *...*.*„***.*.,.*,******.&, P**. 

WAKEMf UHEOT SHOT 




29. Old Bond Stkket* 

London. W. 

And at Ljvhrfool, I'j rkihgiian, Glasgow snd Dualik. 



Xmas Presents. 


WILKINSON 

SWORD STEEL 

RAZORS 

are known the World over as 

THE_ BEST. 

THEY KEEP THEIR EDGE. 

WUhlnun^ Raxor. FulI hollow ground. 

^ gjjjg r and ( mad* of th* fin eat g ,g 

W GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. * ifi 

Wl|k|niQ.n'| H Lnnc4" Razor.. D 

Wllkliiion'i “MidgetBaser* A small rasor n e 
with half hollow blade, A keen little eui»r */u 
Wilkinson's Roller Safety Raiw with full o C 
hollow ground blade,. ,, .. , v/D* 

Sold by all Cutler*, Halrdrsssere, Chemists, etc. 

WILKINSONS PATENT DOUBLE ACTION STROPPING 
MACHINE MAKES SHAVING A PLEASURE. 

Send for List. 

WILKINSON SWORD CO., Ltd. 

(Sword Cutlers by Royal Warrant to His Majesty 
the King), 

27 A 2B W PmH Matf v London, S.W. 


I 


Your Favourite Armchair 1 


in /act, alt your furniture, wilt 
be smarter, more comfortable, 
and last longer If covered in 


Rexine 

H*ffd. Trade Mark. 



THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR LEATHER. 

The numerous advan¬ 
tages of "REXINE" over 
Leather can only be 
appreciated by practical 
experience; “ REXINE " 
at once outclasses 
Leather, being 

(i) One-fourth the cost 
ef Leather. 

(?) M&re {in rahfe than 
Ltaihtr, 

(3) Straickproqf f Wafer- 

preaf. 

(4) Germpr&of, Wtt&hahU, 

( 5 ) Does net crack or pttL 
M Wr in alltolours £>* Leaf hergra ins 

Used byfi.M , Govt, and leading 
Railway and Steamship Co.'s, 

Atk jfo wr nph«t.$i#rer fur Mtmylrn, or write to 

The British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co., Ld. 

Dept* C, Rexine Works, Hyde, near Manchester* 



/teiNGDOtfi 

CORD square* 


STRONGEST 


CARPETS 


FOR . , 

HARD WEAR, 


[to tfut* in Stock 1 Being Reversible* they 
Outwear two Ordinary Carpets. 

The only Carpet*which unmrer to niodtiT requirement 
bdiijr Hygienic, D*ca retire, Durable, ami III* 

E»*v to aJierep, Do iwd Mert Duet. 
iBeud hjk FattkhniU Her* are the prices of 

ABINGDON CORO SQUARES : 

Art Shades* Seamless, iReversIble* 

2x2 a 1 at ait H 1 H H 18 % * H ** * * 1 & » * * 

6 9 S B 10/- 10, 6 12/6 15 6 18 6 15/- 17 6 20/- 

y K *i ^ i 31 \ 4 3* x 41 HI X & 4X4 4 X 4j 4 l 5 4 X H 

23/- 216 23/6 27/- 31/6 27,6 30/- 33, 6 40 - 
4x7 yards, KJsrrkge Paid.! Also mad* in all 
47,6 each, widt h » for .‘iit d rs. tamdirign, snd 

' PheMea The ABINGDON 

CARPET MANUFACTURING 
CO** Ltd,* 100* Tbfttucfl WJisrf, 

Abin gd&n’ on- 
^Tbimflv* 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Fill your Garden 
with Lasting Beauty. 

The overwhelming advantage of the Langport Plan of Artistic 
Herbaceous Borders is that it provides a magnificent display of beautiful 
flowers—not for weeks only—but from early spring to late autumn. Only 
first-class hardy plants are used—sturdy kinds that require practically no 
attention, that will grow in almost any soil. And the arrangement provides 
ARTISTIC COLOUR EFFECTS, the beauty and permanence of which 
are quite unobtainable by the old-fashioned methods. 

Send us dimensions and particulars, and we will select the hardy plants suitable for your garden, 
arranging them ourselves or giving you our advice freely as to the best way to plant them. Prominent 
in the Langport Plan are 

KELWAY’S LOVELY PAEONIES. 

the improvement in which has gained them the title of THE FLOWERS OF THE CENTURY/' 
They should be planted to give colour in any garden, whether included or not in an herbaceous plan* 

Here are a few prices of KELWAYS CHOICEST NAMED VARIETIES : 

Collection "C." 27/. per dox, ; 50 for £5. 

" 11 ” 36 - „ f , ; „ „ £ 7 * 

„ " EL" 54/- „ 

Now is the Time to Plant 

Hardy Border and Alpine Plants generally. Hardy Climbers, Deciduous Trees, 
Fruit Trees. Bulbs, & especially Paeonies, Roses, &■ Hedges of Hardy Evergreens. 


KELWAY 6 SON, 


The Roys] 
HnrticulturiltJ. 


Langport, Somerset. 


Digitized by Google 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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reminder of the giver 
for the rest of his life. 
No other Christmas 
present for a man 
is so appropriate. ^ 


You can shave for several months 
— even a year—with the same 
AutO&rop Blade. 

^ There’s just one way to get a perfectly smooth and 
comfortable shave—use a properly sharpened razor blade 
each time. Any barber will certify to that. The 

Auto&trop 
ktToR r 

enables you to get this sharp edge before each shave. It is the only safety 
razor which strops itself automatically ; in fact, it is a true mechanical barber. 

Buy one for Christmas 

—as a gift to a friend or for your own use. Any man who 
receives the AutoStrop Safety Razor as a Christmas 
gift will not only have 365 really smooth shaves 
during 1909, but he will have a pleasant 


Your CUTLER, 
IRONMONGER, 
HAIRDRESSER, JEWELLER, 
CHEMIST, or the STORES will 
gladly show and explain the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor to you. Cal) and see it, and you will 
either purchase one for yourself or as a gift. 


Highest Award for Safety Razor* 
at Franco Britirh Exhibition, 


v; _ 

The AutoStrop 
Safety Kazor Stand- 
*r<] Outfit consists of 
q uadruple silver plated, 
self-stropping razor;! 
one dozen specially 
tested lancet-s leel 
blades; one horse-hide 
strop, ths whole curt* 
tained in handsome leather case* siz€ 3 iu. 
by in. The price complete is 

N ET. 


21 /- 


Write TO-DAY for interesting booklet. 

Send postcard for our Booklet and full particulars of 

Special Free Trial Offer, addressing Dept. R, 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Goultd 61 , New Oxford St., London, W. 


23, Rue Vicq d’Azir, Pari*. 
1, Dame Court, Dublin. 


345, Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S,A. 
14, St- Helen Street, Montreal, Canada, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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AFTER Dinner—Rest awhile 


BUT 

don’t forget 
to wash up 
the 

DINNER 

THINGS 

with 


Hudson’s Soap 

IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. ® 



Hs 


o 


1,11 ■ 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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When You Buy 
Xmas Presents 

remember an Onoto Self-filling 
Safety Fountain Pen is a gift 
every man, woman and child 
you know will appreciate and 
use. 

The Onoto is the British 
made fountain pen 

—that fills Itself In a flash from 
any Ink supply 
—that never leaks 
—that writes smoothly and speed¬ 
ily, and never splutters. 

The Onoto can be obtained at 
all stationers, jewellers and stores, 
price 10 6» an d in a variety of 
more elaborate styles for presenta¬ 
tion purposes. Ask for the 

Onoto 

Self-Filling - - 

Safety Fountain M %&W. 1 

Important. — For those who 
require a larger pen with a very 
flexible nib, a special model, 1 
the new G, has this year been S 
put on the market ; 

It is exceptional value for? 
the money. 

Try the new G at 
your stationers. . 

11 . * 


A booklet 
describing the 
various models, free 
on application to 

Thos- De La Hue & Co., Ltd., 

167, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 

Digitized by CvOO^Ic 
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the strawd magazine. 


The New No. 10 

Smith Premier 

Typewriter 

Will do Everything that can be done on 

other Typewriters and a great deal more 

The new model ie the most beautiful piece of Typewriter 
mechanism ever produced. It retains the features that 
have made the SMITH PREMIER famous throughout the 
World, and is the only machine having a straight line 
complete key-board, with a key for each character and 

Absolutely Visible Writing 


Its other numerous improvements include: 


Steel Interchangeable Carriage, Ball-bearing Type-bars, 
Forward and Back Spacers, Even Touch, 

Lightning Escapement. 



CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 


Write for 
fuller particulars 


SMITH PREMIER 
Typewriter Co. 

Smith Premier House, 
6 & 7, Queen Street, 
Cheapside, London, 

E.C. 



Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO h.H.THE KING O' ft.ft.HTHE PGJNCt Of WALLS 


Royal 


WH^j 


His Majesty King Edward VII. knows well the art of 
making others happy as is shown by his selection on 
many occasions for a Christmas Present to some member 
of the Royal Family* of the 


ROYAL GIFT OF A 
RUDGE-WHITWORTH 


You can make some relative* friend, or yourself * 
happy by the Royal Gift of a New 1909 ■ 

Britain’s Best Bicycle , 

which is " 

Easy to Side, Easy to Buy, Easy to Pay For. 

The New 68-page Illustrated Art Catalogue 
is now ready and describes all the 1909 Models, 

It is sent post free from 

RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd. 
Dept. 201, COVENTRY. 

LONDON DEPOTS’ 230 Tottenham Court Road, W. 

23 Holborfi Viaduct, E.C* 

ICO Regent Street. W. 

Write for a Catalogue now, select and order the 
most suitable machine, and 

Delivery will be made before Xmas Day of 
the Royal Gift of a 


Rudge-Whil worth 


" Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE__ 

“NOVO 

BELTS 

{Patent 9807) 

for general comfort ami 
fliip|HjEt for ladies and 
gentlemen. 

The (latent ‘Novo’ Belt, 

some ill list rations of which 
are shown, effects a great 
reduction in Hisie by a 
plejiwfiTit coin]!region, and 
imparts an added grace 
and strength to the figure. 
Scientifically made, they 
conform to the demands of 
fashion, arc comfortable to 
wear, and quickly have the 
desired effect. Many emi¬ 
nent Specialists have ad¬ 
vised their n*e t and pur- 
chasers are loud in their 
praise after a short trial. 

The Corset Belt is cupeci - 
ally valuable for those fond 
of outdoor exercises. 

The prices of the Com¬ 
pression Belt, the first 
figure shown (for wearing 
under the Corset} 1 — 

White, Drab, or Blue £116 
White Bilk face - * £t 7 6 
All White Bilk - - £1 12 6 

Figures 2 and 3 ah aw the 
Corset Belt (for wearing 
without Corsets) the prices 
for which arc ;— 

White, Drab, or Blue £1 $ 6 
White Silk face - - £1 12 6 
All White Bilk - *£226 

In ordering Mend Money 
Order or Postal Order. 

Please be careful to fur¬ 
nish us with correct Waist 
and Hip measurement. 

I * outage for Ca rri age 
should he included in 
order* from the Colonies 
and Abroad* 


Special Illustrated Booklet 

giving further particular* 
wilt he gladly forwarded 
free on receipt of postcard. 

The NOVO BELT CO. 

35, Brown Street, 
MANCHESTER. 

LudiHjf JIihIch ran Iw iVtituiH«il 
from — 



COMPRESSION BELT FOR 
WEARING UNDER 


THE CORSET, 



CENTS*CORSET BELT 



m^nsn. edwionds-ORR. 

B, Lower Seymour Bt.» W. 
Blentra CAPPER. SON A Co. 

S3, G r&eechurch St*. 
London, E.C. 


LADIES" O0RSET BE LT 
FOR WEARING 
WITHOUT CORS£T 


Hiding Belts a Speciality. j 

AU commimiculiein* slrictjy privntv; t,hr wrapper 
does net bear the name of the sender* 

C J 


Well-dressed 
Women Wear 


welt-tried material lor [heir dresses, trdferial that does 
Justice tv a wcitiaiTs natural cliartn and graces. 



fc'UlL WLVlfcJt 

Lewiss 

WONDERFUL 

ELVETEEN 

21 


in 

It will not 
spot In the 
min. nei¬ 
ther will A YARD, 
the p 1 1A 

tf«dr out. Every 

R Ibga. whether in the 
Kh(«it tints, or dee p- 
blt thadei, is fut 
dyed* There If t Mth 
variety or beautiful 
and faahlanabla col¬ 
ours Go ohwu ri-om. 
and ladles are inTlttd 
to write for Patternt 
sent Post FreeL 
Lewie's ora the 
Makers, and □fuofmn- 
tfifi every yard sold. 
LEWIS'S WONDER- 
_ FUL VELVETEEN 

CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED DIRECT PROM LEWIS'S 
ADDRESS BELOW* Lbw1i h i will also send patterns 
of the most up- to-date novallies in Drsss Material* on 
application. Flea* imrtw* " Thr Strand JfapMia- 
In 

Market Street 


LEWIS’S 


MANCHESTER 


TO THE DEAF. 

A gentleman who cured himself of Deafness and 
Noises in the Head after fourteen years 1 suffering, 
will gladly send full particulars of the remedy post 
free. Address— 

H. CLIFTON* 45, Kings*ay House, 163, Strand, London, W.C, 


T# 1 » 3 C ftrd reduced 
specimens of the 

Infinite 

Variety 




of geometrical designs produced by the 

MYSTERION 


1/- 

Post Free I V 




A scientific novelty, enthralling In its imerrtf 
to young ant! old. You turn the handle— 
MystkhiON does the icst. Order lo-day. 


C. HARRIS, 


Dept. N, 


LEICESTER* 



‘EMPIRA’ 


Send 5 - 
for the 

Lockitfttft St-wine MMiiUra After 
v«n hifcvft irk^l If for * mouth sen-1 

t hr- htdancr, ;f 3 t or if wink pay- 
men thy insbalnwiiUof s - monthly 
tan Ih; arru Tiffed. Warku hand ar 
tr^adlr bereft hei-w model*. Walnut 
cuter* itt - es 
U'f. Write 
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BENSON’S gem RINGS. 

Cimt#" -r*r—- 

[MONTHLY } 
V PAYMENTS J 

*b available 


Brilliant* A Rubier 
or Sapphires, 

£18.IBs. 


Illustrated 

Books 

FREE, 


No. 1, of Watches, Chains and 
J «w<?iU A ty. 

No 2 , of Clocks, “ Ejnpiro” 
, Plate, Cutler Silver Articles, 
I \lenlwri t ft i-t Af ne. 


Sapi'hirr ^,£2 15s, 62 & 64 , LUPGATlEmHlLL, EX. 


Amethyst, Diamond 

Points* £5, 




Far lory to you. Made to order in anjrslyfc m material. Read 
thia offer: EJthrr of |be two stylet here illustrated* enameled in 
ooe or two colour and showing any Idlers or mmfctfali* but not 
tooie thou *hown ia iUu^Ira tic-n (cider by number) 

Silver Plate, 4/2 pel* d®i. t sample, Ed, 
Sterling Silver* 10/- per doi, p t&mp]« v 1/* 

We alto make the highest guide «did gold andiilver Pin*, Bntb™, 
Seals, Rings* Fobs, etc. ( st modente prices. Special designs and 
estimates free. Catalog fret, showing hundred* of new stylo in 
gold and blvcr. B ASTI AN BROS, CO* 

1 97 South Are., Rochester. N. Y,* U* S* A, 

Send Ptsetoffic# Money fodeV at StlmpS* 


RHEUMATISM 

CURED 

WITHOUT MEDICINE 


HEWETT’ScEiEtmEo BANJOES 


&-6-0. \ 

4th Grade, £4-4-0. F 


3rd Grade, £0 


Hbony I*inisvrlawirJ~Non *1tpul■ mr 
Pegr—HtceV Full*—Hot Id liun-Mdul Hoop. 

tat Grade:, £i0-lO-Q. 

2nd Grade. £o-&-0. 

PRICE MAT FREE. 

THOMAS HEWETT & CO. 

(A Dept.), 92. St. Wartin T g Lano, London, W„C. 


II 

Out o’ Work.” 


BY NEW SCIENTIFIC REMEDY. 


is not in use. 

A handy little device, 
easily adjusted, but cer¬ 
tain in action; the moment 
door or window it tam¬ 
pered with the neigh¬ 
bourhood is aroused* 
The belt burglar insur¬ 
ance is prevention. 

Price 2 6* 

Ask your Ironmonger for 
it, or write 

m min nil 


SEND NAMEAND ADDRESS TO DAY AND GET 


4/6"” FREE-” 

Magic Foot Draft* are worn right an the great sweat 
pore* of the Holes of the feet, ud cure Rheumatism in 
all partis of the body by drawing uric acid, which causes 
the pain, right out of the sys¬ 
tem, These Drafts have cures! 
thousands* even sufferers over 
80 years of age. Many have 
been able to throw away their 
crutcheu, being cured after years 
of suffering. WE GUARANTEE 
TO CUBE. 

We are daily receiving testi¬ 
monials from i*atientfl in all parts 
of the world. Here is one :— 


Mr. JOHN CAIRNS, 

\ f*TQm I'hoLol 


“ Coppice Side, Swadlincote, 
4i Burton-on-Trent* 


M DkaR SiKfs,—Use my name in full wherever you 
like* Your Foot Drafts have cured me, and I shall 
proclaim it to everyone suffering from Rheumatism. I 
shall be 82 in April, if spared. Truly Vour servant, 

“JOHN CAIRNS,” 
Considering the age of M r. Cairns* this is a very 
remarkable cure. 

The enormous success of Magic Foot Drafts has so 
encouraged us that we 
will send every Rheuma¬ 
tic sufferer 4/6 worth 
absolutely FREE to try. 

When we say FREE we 
mean it. Just send name 
and address no money. 

Send now*—MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO*, 1233, Vic¬ 
toria Chambers, Holhorn Viaduct, London, E.O. 


GO-BANG' 

liLKGLAR A LA KM 


BURGLAR PROOF 
HOMES are en¬ 
sured by the 

‘£0 BANC* 
BURGLAR 
ALARM* 


Well may the burg¬ 
lar jeep hit living to 
be gone, for hit Field of 
operation is now fe¬ 
ll ric led to home j where 
the . . . 
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Remarkable Desk Offer 


LIVING PICTURES 

With our great rwmbiiiarion Hc*<»i» ami 
I ! wif e Lantern fart mi** wrftar made at 
hum* anti ubroad. Tlu- Kins vl l'inenint4> 
ffTiiLihij., right up to date, new nioveinent^ 

intMib. Colour-* ami ttuver-BBi 
T in- nubject* while in motion Par¬ 
lour Bioscope*, £3-5* Im- 
zneiittc »tmk of hints at i. third iikii&I 
prit^is ^ all muki'fi : list 3d portable 
Electric uuttil# for Ten I or Hall. 
Outdoor Pe*-p - Show Bio¬ 
scope* coin ixianvy, £12'12i+ 
CHEAPEST AND BEST IN 
THE WORLD 

for Magic Lantern*, Cine- 
pi aiographa. Films. 

100.000 SlLdee In Stock. Cinematograph fast. Bd- lAnleim 
4d Slides, 6d A* KUjipUrf to MjwIjwio- Puiti, Ko/wl PolyteehnJe, 
Ptilai-e Theatre, Mahafojah of Mywrt, I>r ii rat tan Ouinn™. 

HUGHES St COii Brewster House, 82 , MortilDflr Rtl.j 

KINGSLANU. LONI>ON. N. 


I-atenUct atui /m^nfort. 


Your Infant will Thrive 


NEAVE'B FOOD in fl FerfoctlT fti 
‘ “ :hild if i 


._ _ ftufe Food for th* 

youugtftt and most dolicato ehilel if n*«i according to 
inal ruction*. It Teeth mg. ia * valuable Bernik 

fomufifi n'lievea Oonelipfttiun, and i* 

A COMPLETE DIET FOR INFANTS 


NEAVE'S 

u-Kt's- FOOD 

also 4<l. pfets. M m* 

Writ* for firms afoul Baby, by a Trained Nuwt 
pOStOftM tu Jutifth R. Nea'fo & Co,, 
FordiugbridlFi'i ™ Salisbury, 

Established Over 8U Years 


14 DerbyRoll-lop Desks are invaluable for 
system am] tidiness safety of papers, and saving 
of time. Closing the desk Jocks everything up. 
Well constructed of thoroughly-seasoned wood, 
they are of great value in office^ library, or home. 

Sent on pay muni of £1. Balance by arrangement. 

Prices from £5-5*0. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE . 

DOW 1 T. INGLESANT & SONS, ltd., 


Trial Bottle 


GREY HAIR try 

BH ADETNE, rtj*u*Jitr*d pernmnrflL 
wAiibabk, and ahealafolj b*TmlM*L 
win not bum the hair er prfMlut^ un 
Mumral tint Detection itcpraible. 
Contain* no lead, illTer,. lulpJmr etc 
Trial Hottl*, fid-; Sew sIm. ]/2 : Lart* 
Bottle, afll, poet free i&wretIj lacked I 
colour required. 

1. T. ALEXANDRE <E*L 1 J£V 
5A West bourn* ProTe. London, w. 


Are You Deaf? 

If *o, you can be relieved by using 

WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS 

A new scientific Invention, entirely different in con struct ion 
from all other devices. A^Ut the deaf when all other device* 
fail, and where medic a] skill has. given no relief- They are toft, 
co m for table and i nvis ibk ; h a ve no w i rc or it r i n g at t ac h ment. 

..Ala 


White for Pamphlet. 


Mention this hlapaiine 
- WILSON, JQ. South 




Provides Profitable Home Employ 1 "®"* 
It make* all size* Blocking*, Vslti 
and Undcec to thing. 

£iul ifltL Write fur Cv*h. Njire, or Work T*rr w*. 




IFwIi W ht>lf*alc* 


Almoflt everybody wants a typewriter, but often the k<?yl>oard 
in wo hard to learn, you become discounted in atUtViicc* It h 
different with the 


“Mick 

A very simple keyboard makes it easy to learn. Stays in rejj&ir 
a long time. No dirty ribbon, type id wavs clean. You can 
earn' the machine with you anywhere. Use it. on au3 T desk or 
table, or put it on your knees. Unites in itaelf all the good 
points of the highest-price 1 machines, and lias many unique 
features all its own, write for our special booklet No, 28. 

The BLICK 5 ES 2 I 5 f“i Co., Ltd., 

9-10* GHEAP8IDE, LONDON, E.& U NIV E ^ 


Prom Nine to Thirteen Guineas, 
Liberal Cash Discounts of Easy Terms* 
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A RE you troubled /A tj 

with a nasty irrita- iKjr : * r ' WfSLlM jH 

ting cough every time the // ■ J 

A r j|T^^R j*A A 

cold weather comes on—a 4 

tickling in the throat, or "tied-up 0 A^^ ^ 
feeling across the chest? On rising in ' 1 \ lT^3r5 |A'|S 

the morning is your voice hard and the v\\A * M 
breathing laboured ? Do you instinctively 
fear the cold, fog, and damp days? If £&; 
bronchitis has claimed you. ' 

There is no reason why you should develop chronic bronchitis, \ 
for in Peps modem science has provided the means whereby 
all the above distressing symptoms can be cured and further 
trouble entirely averted. 

Relieve that tight and “ tied-up ” feeling about the chest at once 
by taking Peps. Dissolve on the tongue a Peps tablet—the unique 
store of rich and pure medicinal essences—and breathe deeply into 
the farthest recesses of the throat, chest, and lungs the healing 
fumes which fill the mouth and nasal cavity. 

Ordinary cough-mixtures are swallowed into the stomach, but 
the rare medicinal fumes emitted by Peps are inhaled with the air 
we breathe, and thus every part of the irritated, weakened mem¬ 
branes stretching from the throat to the lungs, every inflamed and 
sore tissue is reached by the pure balsamic fumes of Peps. 
Tickling phlegm is loosened and comes up without effort, the 
racking cough is cured and the chest tightness ended. 

Peps enable you to resist the chest and lung evils always 
present in bad weather. No household should be without Peps. 


'A Pine Forest in Every Home 


Send id. stamp id 
the Pept Pastille Go., 
Carlton Hill, Leed#, 
and mention this 
HiAfaJine to obtain a 
dainty free aample of 
PEPS, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Franco-British 

Exhibition 

The Highest Honour 

The GRAND 


The Highest Possible Award in the Tobacco 
Section, has been given to one English Firm only 
_ — namely, Godfrey Phillips & Sons, Makers of 

B.D.V. Cigarettes 
B.D.V. Tobacco 
Grand Out Tobacco 
Marigold Flake 
Bella de Cuba 

etc,, etc* 

When buying Cigarettes or Tobacco, insist 
on these brands, which have secured such 
signal distinction by reason of their quality 
and the care exercised in their manufacture, 

N E.-Write for Sample* of B,O.V. Cigarette, Z/2 post free, Ip 
Ting of 100 ; Grand Cyt, Virginia, Marigold Flake, and B.D.V. 

Smoking Tobaccos, I /6 t**r fib. In air-tight Tina, post frear 
and Bella de Cuba Cigars, 9/6 per Box of SO, post free, from 

GODFREY PHILLIPS 6 SONS, 112, Commercial St. f E. 


ON’T READ THIS! 

UNLESS YOU LIKE MUSIC. 

**- VIOLINS. 

Complete Outfit* from 10. 6. 

A diigle Jtrtkis at wbolealt print, mid iwiii, «tr- 
W ri age i M , itnyw Uejv. iu tUm ukJ Kingtlorn. An 
Hvlf-Ineiirtwtor Bent with «ucli iiurirumruL 
Amd for oar Drier Lint. Free vn ApfAiemtwn, 

^ifE STAINER MANUFACTURING CQ. t LTD. 
iA DflpG t 93 , Si. Martin a Lan*, London. W>C. 



LUX 



ie the Pipe with 
THAT WIDE BORE, 9 * 


A pk* m. sensible pipe, smoking cool and clean alt the 
time. Pi-tfect in ennstructou. luit has NO intricacies* 
"That Wide Bore" and superior quality di^tini^iiish 
the M LUX " from all others. M'tde of genuine old 
Btejit and hand-cut Vulcanite, Excellent in appear¬ 
ing and finish. The price, like the Piptr, is. hunesi— 
2 - each, poet paid. 

Mferv-ltirt# find useful ftwklit. •iiatind 

lAdpU, mat free i-n rrveijA of fwot-aird, 

3 1 *.VIES, a CO, 27 % Union Street ABERDEEN, M B 



FREE. 

ABSOLUTELY 

LAD1RS' SIZES. ta n pp 

GENTS' SIZES. L||L L 

CHILDREN'S SIZES* | llbta 

Thuse beautiful hand-engraved g-ct. Gold 
filled Signet Rings* Nearly SU^OOO were 
sent out from our factory Ust month. 
■Shall we send you one NOW ? We are 
making thi* inordinary offer to intro¬ 
duce into your home our new catalogue, 
Arid our beautiful Signet Rings which we 
manufacture. All we ask is that you send 
u* P.O, or stamp* for io pence, which 
stnali charge is made to cover hie cost of 
hand-engraving your initial on the seal 
.ind postage, There is nothing more for 
you to pay. We wniit yog,to have one uf 
our (hiinty Signet Rings which, no doubt, 
will make you a good customer for us in 
the future. Everything we manufacture 
*s sold under our I ronclad guarantee. 
fCMtamn ifi the ('tjipnirt mud 

f,0. fvr t*J 

SEND FOR ONE NOW* 

SIMS & MAYER, 

Dept, 74, 

Walter House, 4IK to 422, Strand, 
LONDON, W.O. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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CHIVERS’ GOLD MEDAL JELLIES 


Flavoured With Ripe Fruit Juices, 


Prepared wiih scrupulous tare and exquisite cleanliness,"—Holt* Notes, 


CHIVERS & SONS, Ltd 


A child cai\ midce / 



DftIO 

COAT 


DRIO 
LECCMG5 
2'3 


Bf | ty o/isms 


KEEPYOU DRY 


This is an oblique point (Relief 

Style) and! can be supplied with 
any Neptune Pen at upwards. 


NEPTUNE PENS 


supplied 
Pen at 


point can be 
any Neptune 
each upwards. 


1 Am.)' Ktccl j¥n iiiatchfd. i The biflts reputation of then pem has 
}**nu maiiitiLiBitKl ulra* their introduction in iny^j They »ri* the 
b**t value ftiT money e*'eF Hived. EniinHt f'iimm<LT^)<T Ci. A, 

Hmsertf. R.N.. U, South Pknidir. Sotitbnsk, wrtteson Manti 17 . 

IS#** : "The J Neptune Per i:k 10.6 dmi hju h-arrely had n iluy’it 
rest during the in yefcrt 1 have had it.” 1 If^imlretlei of t«ti 

monlal* can be *een at our office,)- Every pen sent out hue been tested with ink and found i^rfect. (Write for now OaUJoftML) 

Pkicks : 2 / 6 , S/- f 7 , 6 , 10 / 6 . 16 ' 6 , Obtain of your Stationer, or send 1 ** 0 . direct to the MarmTmHirers : 

BURGE, WARREN St ftlDOLEV, Ltd., 91 Sc 32, Great Saffron Hill, London, 


- 


UPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


"OEPILLOS” 

(Registered^ 

Marvellous Success, 

Wf have an absolute and . 

r ermaiu-iit *'ur*- entirely free ItoeIi anything 
uitful or injurluurt to the mo*t delicate Kirin, ’ 
never F:l 1 1 i ti ^ to entirely eradicate the itmgAfl 
Rrowih. iliiitrojrinn the root* ho fuitirlttoly 
that ih* annoyance WILL NEVER REAPPEAR: and tii 
prove ihe cofnctiieii ttf the ntwjve statement.. wr will e*iJtl 
absolutely FREE, (M^-HToly ndtel and fre* from obeerTation, 
with USblCAL CERTIFICATE AND TESTIMONIALS* 
a, sample to all who encioee two penny stamps. AdiirFM — 
Manafler^ TAYLOR A CO*. 

(DepL 5i, 140, Fleet atfftftt. London, EX* 


I Ip wet weather you need L> be tafo- 
from bwd to font. Why run 
needless ri«k » and endure iliKvtntfprt 
*hen " DR[Q** OiUkliu will keep 
you u*rfcctly dry* Tber* are no 
better o11*Mn* lhan the " 1>R[Q " 
They will lftftt luf year». And win 
^wEtyu defy th* element* They 
I Ilc /* r ^ t *Uck Torero* ^ara elf* ay a 
raft mu pliable—for t hey are BM | 
by a special Cfuceet, yat they on 
J wonderfully cheap " Oil 

I *kin [fining* can be Merit, poet horn 
I mm 11; K I>BIO ' OiUkm CwU 
from 0 ’. -Send for CAtalogue tu-day 
to IJept. JO. Parker'I, the Uanu 
I fArturer*, Lancaster. It ii sent 
I«oet free 



W&r TWO 

W POINTS ^1 

^ about Hill s Hcmgtojie 
specially worthy of note : 

L It is, qdilc free from 
Create. 

2 . It it not afferdflcd; by 

damp weather, 

MOUSTACHE Ofi BEARD 

boweTi-r ulmtiiuite are 
l uuiultLy trained ill the 
L n ny they fthouLI wo. 1 t A 
^ RtimuU^ the ^ 
snruwth 4 Im t*i 1 w x 
distinct l'.'in- 


XOUfl MOUSTACHE DESERVES 


HILL'S HONGROISE 


In collapsible tubes. Of aU FlHlrdrfWBerm, SIXPENCE* 

Ur j * jet free frun 
^Tn^CccwT^CnmKTCAt^L^T>^^xceUii|rWeTkA 4 KiT^tr^my^tr 


HYLANDS, Ltd. 

RING MANUFACTURERS, 


Special Value from 10 6 to £50- i a iai** 

Customers, ojvn tiesig-ns mmie **/. I itoc ^ ^ 

1 Watches. 
Jewellery 
Flats, kc. 

Any 
Goods 
sent od 

I>ianioTn( 4 AmatbysL Diamond k Ruby, or 1>m Approral 
nitnul A!3APphiri vfiS-5-O* f OT 

Specialities: Noli) RfOOChet.Goltl Hrif^lete. (iold 
PnmhUdI*, Uidd 1 /m'Ii rI a ttel'I Wiitdl rs I i i»Aiin, 
allrer Plate and Silver Fancy Goods Ac.. Ac. 

- iHuMrnftd Cato twite* Meat Fmt Frre, 


32, CHEAPSIDE, E.G. 


Oatine 

deans the skin thoroughly and produces skin health, sui 
explained in the ici^l ihat appeared last month in this 
inn Karine. If you did not scr it T send for a copy, and 
A I^E H AH FbE of < iat Itie i ’ream, widt h will \w *ent fin ftfiplirft- 
Xinn. hit fn>r rkJ. \j\ h-i^ lmi a l^ns rvraUlrtlnr eight of the Oatine 
l^rrt^TfpiTFi aiptfweiTfl 0 ^* ce Miwuigc 
Th« OjUin* Co.. Diii.man Str*ifil, London, S+E, 

—duitoiR of HraSm 


I K 1 1 5 ay* do 
Onab 
Dopant, 
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FREE TO THE RUPTURED 

A Well-Known Authority Sends a Sample 
of a Famous Method Free to All, 

We will send free to anyone who is ruptured, or 
knows of any person ruptured, a free trial of our 
famous home cure. It is a marvellous method, 
curing cases that defied hospitals, doctors, trusses, 
electricity, and all else. sent! your name 

and address, and the free tri iA will be sent without 
any cost to } ? ou whatever* 
Mr. R. Wharton, 52, Domestic 
Street, Holbeck* Leeds, was 
ruptured seven years, tried all 
kinds of trusses, partly made 

up his mind to undergo the 

danger of an operation* when, 
by the greatest of good luck, 
he tried Lhe Rice method. He 
is cured. And has W 0 H 1 DO 

truss for ovbf six years. 

Mr. Wharton says : u I tried 
the Rice method, and it cured 
me. I had 1>een ruptured seven 
years and tried all kinds of 

trusses with no benefit. I am doing all I can 10 

persuade every ruptured person to try this method* 

which I think is worth its weight in gold.” 

Every ruptured person ought to send at once and 
make a trial of this method. It has cured thousands 
of people without pain, danger, operation, or an 
hour's loss of time* Begin now, and in a short time 
you will forget you have been ruptured. Do not fail 
to send in this Coupon lo-day. 

COUPON (B 1105) 

Cut out and pusL 10 WM* S. RICE* R.S*, Ltd-, fl A 0, 
Stonecutter Street, London, E.C. 

Time Rupturedt ........ 4£t 

Right , lejt) or bvtk jyViVjt, t>r «*rcW t .... 

Name ___........**... 

^ irUH ■ ■ .. ... +*. i.< *p* 




LINEN AND HOSIERY 

AT WONDERFUL BARGAIN PRICES. 


MOUSTACHE 

A nlte, inanlr mnuNtarhe ptndtji'tlv |ro¥M 

In a tew days Mr urine; ^ MOUSYA + ,p lb* 
only OunrADtetd Blau map he Farcer Acts 
Uk* 1 ting It-. A*e no object. H *m* sober i 
money returned If not entirely iuc- 
cessful, EL.J1 mSlit 1 Id |rtfcin rar?r for fld. 
(Fortip* Ord***. - fl. T. DIXON A CO., 
<», Junction RaeJ, LOW DON,H, Send fld tJ 


PYJAMAS: 


Our new 1 ■ Anglo ■ Suwn ,r Fijjuiyui of 
Htqdel smfl ilaeij-lmiumip muteriel, Nrat 
Battonifl; wwiii* well for ve*™ . iniaLtuiilovu un«hri likable; 
fast oolmin. 3 6 per Huit (Forth ~ ai. a »u.iu 10 -* 

mi I ADC ■ A rally hlghKHule Collar, Um.l.'ii.k-rry 
vULLHIVO i iiiLikt. Anv Bite or style, l 11 iLiUf iWcu; 
3 4 down, Weil vnjrth dfwble, 

IIAUnVCorUICEQ ■ The Orate*! Bargain In the 
nAnuhtKunitra . world. u^i« h or tieni* 

llAnilki-rcliicfii, y-u;i ran Lead. all Pure Linen, H la Lit nr Jrepn- 
itltchul r 3 - hlttf <l'm!tt ; a 11 per ibi^JL 

Kandy Bargain Sale* List* post free. 

A II Quod* uehi CarrifOft Paid. CvU/ttM Onler* ertra. 


IRISH LINEN SUPPLY CO., 
Warehouse : 54 , Uurdon Si. p GLASGOW* 


Our r>ti I p / re«_ 



FIRST COST ONIY COST 



oara 


365 PERFECT SHAVES 
EACH YEAR* 

How many wafer 
blades must be used 
for 365 shaves ? 

A Carbo Magnetic 
Razor will shave 
Indefinitely without 
honing or grinding. 
Consider the saving 
and convenience. 



NO NEW BLADES-NO ANNUAL TAX 
ONE RAZOR LASTS A LIFETIME 


Hollow Ground as 


Double Concave 


illustrated ... *** 

e/e 

for heavy beards 

re 

Set of two in 


Carbo Magnetic 


leather case 

16/6 

Strop*., „. **. 

36 


Our instructive little booklet^ 
11 Hints on Shavingy* will 
be scut free on application* 


Firm of A* L. SILBERSTEiN (Dept. A), 
46 , Alders Fate St*, London, E.C. 



THE UC 

1 ' *■ T ^ h * 


NO HONING; 

C - ^ 

[tjaqrii’tic 

• l - RAZOR 





The tent brains in business are required for the 
fcdvei tising detriments of important firnsH, and 
employers are looking out for bright men, with 
ability and initiative and the ftyht training. 
The Page-Da vis in the original advertising school 
of the world and will qualify you in a few months 
as ( *a, Page-Da vis mao* 1 ' able to 

EARN £5 PER WEEK 
and upwards. If yon are dissatisfied with your 
present line of work and prospect** and are 
engaged in some monotonous employment which 
affords no promise of better things, we want 
to help you out of the rut. 

TV fV^'IiHLiA^urwiNcuri^d Ihraugk 
hy i-ijrraipaiHlflnffi*, mmlvins a few hotirV 
wipfJc *r't’klv vrhich c«i hr. done in the 
etenkig*. TIje hr ud.v k n fusel until nr one 
&IUL t* illuruina^l lJin>N.ifFic»£ll bjilKlindual 
1 riticiui il mgpHicmi*. We kirl t* jr«*U. 
b> write to-dnT, Hund yon wlH o«r 

LkNilorue euhI hnpaOlBli giving: full 
purL-k'oUli. 


•DAVIS C? DEPTL 

RD SI, LOHDON.W. 




RSITY Of MICHIGAN 
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AppalhtmCttt) (or Sut«rivr kraUcfic*, 


SAftrv swfcR 

HtfcifrEfl 


JOHN BOND S “CRYSTAL PALACE' 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATINC, WHICHEVER 
KIH D IS PREFER RED. 

? REE'^ ^LD^bj riTATKhSEbkVtlfltt IriTS A STORES■; OT port fnw. i or tl tfuJnp* Pr^^T^gOUTH^^ 


MARKING INK 


THE SEABROOK 
SAFETY SHAVER 

THE LATEST AND BEST* 

BritUh made ami Hrfttah fUat*nt««d- The blades 
ajeui i* <rt the sria*t in th« &c*hrwik—they 

arc hoUow-grnund. The thin wafer pU* 1 blade* 
h>Iu with *afety rwom Arc utelea* b our 
opiuJcfii for heavy work. and, further. ynu mu out 
«f them at liuj tnnrt Incom entmt lime. white the 
Seabroofc Blade* wtil Last * lifetime. 

THE SEJI 6 R 60 N AUTOMATIC STRUPPER. 

By uilm tbl» Stmw»T a "harp rdgp oui alwnjA I* 
BJHuml, Mid will Bwpen Any blade. Priw 0.0 wen 

niche] ; 3 0 liber platad ; jotI lid. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. 

0/ all Culler*. Inmmmffrrt, Hn irdrttM-rt, tie. 

SEABROOK BROS. (D«pt. 1). 

non tone St., London, E.G. 


33 , 


.>4 


Feath 


32 s 


The 9* a brook Grand Mo, 201 Safety Shawer. with an Automatic belf- 
Strou[*T (which a novice can u«l and 7 Hollow i>n>uodJ^ot wafer itrtU 
Klarhui and t&Lf Ktraij. Comnletei in Preaentatfon that. IS 6, pu*t Sd. 


3 a 


Iik.l 




Mod 


N-,. 




I'he* 


Hand 


some 
F resent 


PAY ONE PROFIT—NOT THREE 

STARTLtHG OFFER I 


12-GUINEA SUITE* 9* Guineas 


TTsia Hulte S» oti« of the most. wcmd«rful barecin 
— iUbM' Walnut 


Dent, 53, RICHARDS & OQOPINQS, Manufacturer... 


BHi_it it ■omidiy eon- 

at metal. The Train™ are of SoHd Oak OT Walnut. Klehtj nphalrtcfed 
111 feddlebttKta, Ve-lret. or tlroekettb B«wt IjratheT. OmpriaiDH Com¬ 
fortable Com h, Two Luxurious iftvaiu (alout: worth the moueyj, and 
Four Mawtlve tftandard Chain, We giniraniec (Tib Suite to lie totter 
\jjue riian »old by itedit firm* fur double the tmourn, Compare for 
yoonwlwML Extra ;*r an third Chain. ]6 6 each, Ram am bar only 
|fi CulneAl. Carriage Pnid to any laui of the 1 niti*d KlhKdiUH, *|id 
we undertake lo return the money |n full if (tondu dn not (riv* entin; 
ntfifiu.'ttoD. !^nd for Lilt atm Bargain* in Furniture. fiadtfcmdu* 
Bedding. ir., port tree an>wher* allows hew to furman your noujo 
oimfisrtflbly un niiNlwt mem*. Address - 

Bull Street, BIRMINGHAM, Eng. 


i«- ai ii nv-/\AUAACIUnQ 


m * mmm m m m 



The Fenton Pottery Cj 

DEPT.B4ROYAL FENTON WORKS FENTON STAFF* 


Tea t, Breakl asf 

Service 
T»it GEISHA 
Rich Art /br'r'h 
FTowin§Blue^^> 

And Best 

English Go\dt\v^M 
53 Pieces C 


A*>here JR <^'T 

'A*4x<iwMiZ$ 


Pieces 

fe^ie/a 

» r Sample 

\ Cup atvJ 
^ ^ I^SaVlC t r 


i slujibe odckejry shews cornt *auj jlKSs •vOLiflsmu^p 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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GRAPELAX 

(By Special Appointment to the Greek Royal Famfty.) 
At* you taking ORAPELAX T Wbt U k? Why. an unriddled 

anmihiig remedy for I ooitftud bun find ail ■ oI the 

both for Children nod Adu 11«. GRAPELAX kw ha t i c ptufauv* to h* : 
« i of fllTCh 


Fur* G tupHE flymjx L I \ U»tL [* 


T UbfljnJft*. an 1 1 Jr7&. Strand. W. I! 


D* NIBLETT’S VITAL RENEWER 

Cures Fits 

VITAL RENEWER 

f-i the result of the most ekhau^ke research by a London 
uliyskbri "'ho for upwards of ^ yt.irs made Kpilepsy hK 
t^pvckil study. Confidence] . an be placed in Mils remedy, 
vnkh Tor years lias been used with the Greatest Success 
in zb pans of the world* 

THE ONE REMEDY THAT CURES. 

A Practical Treatise on Epilepsy, 
ita Treatment and Cure, by 
S. B. Mlblett. BID., L.R + C.p. Ed, 

GRATIS A yi> POST FH RE. 

C I* V IR | PTT Burwood Route, Bur wood 

Vt 1 * nillLC 1 1 j Place, LONDON. W. 


BabyCarriaces 

Post Free, large Catalogue of Baby 
Carriages, &c. Don’t buy before* 
peeing this. Over 200 always 
in slock to choose from,— 

TROTM AN &. CO, P Makers. 

Estd. 1621, 106. Holloway 

Koad, London, N, 


LITTLE CLOTH WEAVER 

Prlca 21 • each. 

Tins practical working model of a 
«rarlnc leotfl produced hit end- 
ks« variety uf r«tterrui in Chn-ka 
aim I, Striiiwi Supplied readj fnr 
work with material amt full 
liihtrurUotu for nsw. Thiii fs one 
of thi> in oo r fu infiii* Aeries of 

TESSTE D TOY S THAT TEACH, 

SIMPLEX WPEWRITERS 

Tearh children to write ami 
■t»li correctly. H - e^h F*r 
hiuincsa uae, B 5 - each 
Clo^iMcrjkiti* mule eaay, Ifatx 
of {*rt« and direction*. 6 
MBtallo RilLevo. a n«w repous «4 process for metal. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FUSE 
J. BEDINCTOK A SON. 44 , North wood St., Birmingham, 


A MERRY 
XMAS, 
DID 
YOU 
SAY? 

Well, make it one by letting British wives 
have British goods for Christmas gifts A 

EWBANK CARPET SWEEPER 


The EWBANK CARPET SWEEPER is bath 

by British hands and brains, and sold evarymrherc 
by ironmongers and House Furnishers at t0'6 t tl 6 r 
M/Ji M/0, and ftf/J, 


is pre - eminently a welcome Christmas Gift for its 
maker's countrywomen. No other article more thoroughly 
combines everyday utility with the beauty of fine work¬ 
manship and practical design. Nothing you can buy 
this Christ mast i<Je will be a more frequent reminder of 
the giver during the year to come. 


Onip the Best," 

GARAWAY & CO. 

APPLE TRIES fur sina 11 or larg* girdt-tu, huch nr pyramid 9 
from U'- p'r dflwu Bert unm«d varietk*. 

ROSES, DWARF H.Pi . . 3S - [iff ICO | rarriuge 

HYBRID TEA. AND TEA oo - . \ tai l. 

Afl JttM f r it Co * *• lection. Cn faipo m# on HiviRMImiji 

CARAWAY & CO., DlJr ^lrTow W BR N iaTOL. e ’' 



PriEitpd 


New Treatment Without Operation, 

Kur all Diiu'-aaea of the Ey t ; LKsvf 
nr** in all it* hirtni i Noise* in Tf e«d 
and Earn; TUjuhanrr* tmm 
IlHifnm from InlluFhEa Abd Catarrh 
Special rrmmlirs fonr*rd«l Hundreib 
nr lvtti'iw in hwtimnnj So painful 

Write for monrnl* fcM 

Mr T tSOtf, Imm's Kj* 
IhpwU jRrtfth, IWI. 1 
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MEN 


NervoutineiB, Wiak Back, Lumbago^ 
Rheumatism, Indigestion, Insomnia, 
Stoma oh, Liver and Kidney Troubles 

cured by Electricity, even ^fier every- 

_ thing else *hajs failed. Electricity h 

Life- Just study yourself for a lew 
moments,. Are you discontented with your¬ 
self? -Do you realise that you are not what 
you ou^ht to he? Are your bands and fed 
and other p^rts of yottr body cold ? Do you 
have pain* in the head or in the back ¥ Do 
you suffer from in¬ 
somnia, and as tired in 
the morning as when 
you went to tied? Arc 
you losing flesh ¥ Is 

_ _ _ vour memory defective? 

Does your hreach get 
short on slight exertion? These are a few of the symptoms 
of the nervous wreck. Be warned in lime. Electricity 
will cure them, 



STRONG 


Just think of the PREMIER BATTERY pouring glowing, 
biWating vitality into you, rejuvenating, animating 

jfcj 


sluggish circulation, stimu¬ 
lating the brain to action, 
filling the body with life, 
ambition, and endurance. 
You apply the electric 
current in the evening while 
resting. It will positively 
strengthen and cure you* 
We want specially to hear 
from all whu> have tried 
other electric treatments. 
We allow a guinea on old 
batteries in exchange. 



A FREE BOOK, 


futly describing our treatment 
_ and all weaknesses cured by 
it, sent upon request. It is interesting and instructive, 
and will htr]j> all men and women who are weak. Sent in 
plain, sealed envelope. It is free. Write for k to-day, 

PREMIER ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 

tOept. 31), 133-135, Regent Street, London,W. 



LADIES' FOOTWEAR 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY, 

Post Free, at Wholesale Price*, 
saving &{* in the £. 

DAINTY DESIGNS* 

BEST MATERIALS. 
FIT GUARANTEED. 

UNEQUALLED VALUE. 

High Grade G!ac£ Kid t>r Box Calf 
Boots or Shoes, 7/6 to 1 7/6 per pair. 
Tiiial Solicited* 

(Trite To-day for liiuMtrntnt Catalog-m. 

BRITISH BOOT CO* P 

Dope* 3. ei, Humbariton Gat** 
Lal«ti«p, 

United Cvuntie* lifttik. Lid., Leinster, 






H “ r r wmwnongr, Touting, no mooting 
entering mouth or bowl these are among 
the merits of the 


MASTA PI 


T^e ideal Cbrhtnuu Pracni and the moot perfectly cnti- 
■tnieim of all Pijifs. bota the double rhunbert—-one 
™.unfi Ui« other condensing. The word is flaw Lei* briar 
ajjnl evert Pm* is guaranty*!. The M AST A " in woith ite 
Wl 'bfht lu gnld, but nmy he; obtained frum jmir tohari-firiiet 
or din** from us. If urt.bUErnibb 1 in*, fly. it 3 ft, A 

A 0* 8 '-, mill tl | iff ;3 L h [ai. 

hints TO SMOKERS. FREEt 

IV rite for o&iij trf our unique Ibiokkt. mm- 
tainm it many valuable k - tfpa r forwuukeni, 
ami full " >fAHTA ,r Price U,hl, whirh will 
be Bent pot t f r A rJ 4rw«- M A ST A 

PIPE cO r . Dept. a r m, Fleet Street, 
London, LU, 



- T " E “RAVENSCOURT" smmlks-, 

REVERSIBLE CARPET SQUARE. 

Exceptionally Artistic D«sifns A Choicest Colourlngs. 
Very Durable. Hj£ianlc t Meet Inexpensive. 

SEND t'uE PATTERN#, £ue« awd Urues a# hfiow. 


J by 2 2 by 2\ 3 by 3 by 3 3 h j 3 3 hy J* & by 4 3* hy 4 4 by 4 

S3 06 7 9 9 0 MO 13 9 15 B IB ft 20 5 

4 by 5 .turd#, tnmie in Hups. In all Whit ha fur 

B2 9 35 9 ffcrr. Paid! tfuin# Landing and Pauva^H. 

Note.- The " RAVENSCOURT *“ bein* reversible. Is 
therefore equal to two ordinary carpets. i hoqtirnA P*0 a 
payable to CA RDM ER BHOS., Carpel spaciellste Dept. C , 
284, 264a, King St., Ravenscaurl Park. W, 


If you are looking out for the 
Best Boot Polish ever produced 


JUST TRY 


Wood-Milne 

Shoeshinc 


You get a Big Tin for 3d. 
There is nothing else as good. 



Use 

the 


“BLACK AUTOCOPYIST,” 


For reproducing 
Circulars* Plans* 
Specifications. 
Music, etc*. 

In hlacK. 
fiend fur Priffl List and 
fll wd n wut or call and 
we il. 

A Dept.* 




NEW HARRISON 

KNITTER 


UNIT 


Sl-xlinf* 




r ( tr«fn|t 


Ibf 


be'.r 




k* ,*p* rtf 


•i. -r 


IW 


I 




TTM 


StTf* 


HARRT50N 


KNITTKR 


WORKS* 


■YV 1 rrJiTrR 


v *i !*■ b 


LONDON 


* Pralhiil, PHilirtHf hi«Hll». 
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Skin Troubles Disappear 

Under the sure but gentle influence of *'Antexema ” 


The number of skin 
affections is so great that 
it is impossible to deal 
with them in detail, but 
we are anxious you should 
realise that “ Antexema ? 
cures every form of skin 
illness you can mention. 

If it is only a slight 
trouble like pimples or 
roughness of the skin, 

“ Antexema ” will cure 
you very quickly, but if 
it is a really bad skin 
illness, such as severe 
eczema, that has lasted 
for five or ten years, 

“Antexema” is just as 
certain to make your skin 
healthy again Barber’s 
rash, liettterash, and ring 
worm are all unpleasant 
skin complaints, but they are as surely cured 
by “Antexema” as pimples, burns, scalds, 
chilblains, and chapped hands. Every skin 
sufferer nowadays may have instant relief 
and quick cure. Doctors know the value of 
“ Antexema,” and prescribe it; nurses every¬ 
where are enthusiastic in their praise of 
“Antexema'*; mothers are delighted, as they 
find the skin illnesses of the little ones vanish 
under its magic influence; and sufferers from 
bad legs and eczema, whose lives have been 
rendered wretched for years, are gladdened 
as they find their troubles disappear. 

Why People Suffer 

How is it so many people are so terribly 
worried, tormented, and disfigured by skin 
illness? The reason is simple. The first 
warning signs of skin trouble were neglected, 
the result being that the complaint was able 
to fasten itself firmly upon the system, and 
nothing but “Antexema,” which conquers 
every skin illness, will drive it out. There is 
no remedy but “Antexema” that can be pre¬ 
scribed with such certainty that it will remove 
and cure every sign of skin trouble. 

We are anxious that you should notice that 
“Antexema” is not a greasy ointment. It is 
a creamy-looking liquid that is absorbed as 


soon as it is applied to the 
bad place, and is conse- 
quently invisible in us^_ 
It farms an invisible arti 
ficial skin which protects 
the spot from dust, grit, 
and germs whilst at the 
same time its healing 
influence effects a cure. 

Begin with “ Ant¬ 

exema ” now. There is 
no time like the present. 
Why be uncomfortable 
Or disfigured fur a 

moment longer ? We 
all know that if anything 
“ can't be cured it must 
be endured,” but skin ill¬ 
ness can be cured, and it 
is, therefore, foolish to 
gotm enduring unneces 
sary suffering. Begin with 
“Antexema.” You will be delighted with the 
relief obtained Perhaps, like hundreds of 
people who write to us, you have not been 
able to sleep for months owing to maddening 
itching and incessant burning pain. The first 
night you use “Antexema” you will get a 
good night's rest, and by continuing its use 

You Can Cure Yourself 

of the skin illness that has distressed you and 
that you previously thought incurable* 

“Antexema” is the standard British skin 
remedy and it cures w here so-called remedies, 
doctors, hospitals, and specialists have all 
alike failed. It does not matter what part 
of the body is affected, or how long the 
trouble has lasted, “Antexema” will cure 
you if you will give it a chance* You only 
need to use “ Antexema ” once to be con¬ 
vinced of its value. Get a bottle to-day and 
prove its marvellous virtues for yourself* 
“Antexema ri is supplied by all Chemists 
and Stores in is. i J 4 d. and 2s. qd* bottles, or 
direct, post free, in plain wrapper, at rs. jd 
and 2s. 9d., from the Antexema Company, 
83, Castle Road, London, X,W. “Antexema" 
is obtainable of Chemists and Stores in 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South 
Africa, India, and all British Dominions. 



' Antis^ma £nre* ec jctmu and ail ruftW A 

Anty.zrtwi " ufymtlft he in tPfTfl foam* 
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A unique and light diet for Invalids and Dyspeptics* 

It is very sustaining and nourishing, is readily taken by those who 
cannot digest cow’s milk, and is especially useful for the aged. It can 
be made in a minute, the addition of boiling water only being necessary, 

In TinB at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, Ac. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd.,37, Lombard St., LONDON. 

#^The "Allenburys' 1 DIET is a food for Adults and is quite distinct 
from the well-known “Allenburys” Foods for Infants, 
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SOLID IMPROVED NICKEL SILVER 
TABLE SPOONSoft FORKS 
VWl 6>/fepERDOZ- 

Y^\ DESStRT Ditto 

Xjflh 5/6 perdoz 

TEA SPOONS 
Zf2> PERDOZ 


Warranted ^ 
to Wear White 

THROUGHOUT 


■SHEFFIELD CUTLERY AND PLATE, FRESH FROM THE FINISHERS’ HANDS, AT GREAT SAYING IN 

ETtrj description of Cutlet? and Plate Rrplatln* and Kepdn, Hobti, «te. T rcmpUrd. Bperial attentfon to Fcreljm *nH Orders. 

<3 A MPT T3Q of any or those 

^1 tl i 1 j i—t O Goods on approval 

“Special No- t" Quality 
Silver Plated 

on B«i;t Solid improved Nickel Silver* 

Table Spoons Or Forks, 108 4n*., 5-3 | del, 

.. „ *5 „ ad .. 

Tea „ * 6 „ a 4 „ 

Kai „ 4 0 *. 3.4 

“Al" Quality Electro 
Plate IE.P.N.S. 

Table 8poona or Kurkj, IS/- dor. 7 » J-doL 
JiteiAen Jp ,* 10- fi - (1 

Te* or Esk 3fiocDi. S- „ a- „ 

CiUlOfne frw from ffm. Chatham. Manap-r. 


Tfw vhrvtfutn GMHnumiPFailA' itth Man. h. lhBS. mth : f We ran bniratm S . . _ 

TIiih lable kliLvea |3 - dncj are bertb «lrQDf mid hannmome And would be rhf*p at double the priee. 

ESTABLISHED OVER W V FARrt. Money returned ni Goods txolianged if not approv*L ii-rcMiml ■■ I^mifun Pity i Midland f^ank ‘ 
SHEFFIELD COOPS Iff A * U F ACtUBI NO SUPPLY rOMPAHY, Havelock Works* Yount St^ SHEFFIELD. 


The same n nmrk &|iphet ttn th* nickel *iitor 

■ ■ Londor .. 




HINKSMANS 

Asthma Reliever 

. Never fail 3 to. (jive- ease and comfort 

^ 1 { per tin from all Chemists, or 1/ per tin post free 
from the maker, HlNKBUAN. Chemist, Carluke. 
Free Sample on application to the Maker 


GENUINE PANAMAS 

at half Shopkeeper*' Prices- 

Olo*e wor«i Puiaidu raw Mold 
til I GnA 10 0; Sui tenor da, 

licaTy Kitk luunl. ICt^ift ]ri- 

iberlined, 21 ■ : a irw Imn- 
drnl Exporters' Sample* ■ rm*t 
_ Jllb|f miuiel 30 0 SPKTUlLtTl; 
1 tom31 itf rf?> *«rld t' tMl. 

Lin Free. Ceftnipoif / J off*04. tr- 

SQffETft r.lHIWA, Tieyl. I. H* t IHd Street. St. I .bit's, Landau. 


SICK 


sum 


am if 


UJDCU’G boot 
iincn o polish 

Is independable to every 
household. Inside on it at once, 
and boot cleaning will 
be no longer a tedious 
tails, but merely a plea- 
*ant incident in the day's 
work. It saves labour 
and improves 1 be leal her. 

Juc* a Smear and a 

n«b nf Wncu’i prod U rot 
ilUtAftt and NriUiant 
mbinf Order it 
to-day at jour 
Grocer * nr Boot 
milker* or in-nd 
T^J. iiLitami*eft.»r 
«-implrl ifU«<-k A 
Bruwnl, ami put 
tlLtm to the Lrol, 

WREN O CO„ NORTHAMPTON. 


PIANO —Wonderful Barg-ain, 

D'ALHAIKE’S 00-CUINEA MODEL FOR 70 GU1HIA5 

3 D*vi' Frea Approval and Car* 


W Years' Warranty 
rJatf**- Nearly Nm« 

Steal Frame* OVERSTRUNG. Under-dam 


tppr 

Nearly h_bji^ ao-Gume_a Modal, Full 


.._ P*r 

Rich Burr Walnut Cate. Accept 20 Guinean canto 


cent 1. . 

e paid will he aUnwrd wilhfn three 
i;|aiw ixieirumcnt. ^lereral Seeind 


Ev; t^rm* Full pi 

C n* if rtdfoMitfed fOT a Idanpr <‘lnjw irutnurirnt. 

d fmin £10 ra»h, OolooUlcrd«r< have Npecinl etienUofL 


D’ALMAINE 

London, B.C. fO ” ~ 


rOt4n till B j- m. i^aia 4 p.m. I 


TIT-BITS 

£ 1,000 Insurance Against Railway Accidents. 


‘Capsicum 

Vaseline’ 

Will not blister the most delicate akin. 'CAPSICUM 
Vaseline 1 i» thf 1 scientific mid modern external 

counter irritant. 

Its application is the wtfeM, atm pleats and best 
home remedy fur all jiains and colda in the 
chest, throat, and lungw; utornach cramps 
chilblHins, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and 
gouty complaints ; ntao jiarticnlarly effective for 
headache uiid toothache* 

f CAPSICUM VASELINE 1 lias all the healing 

qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plaster 
without itw diMugreeablc features* hi the t\ilie 
it is Absolutely sanitary, and may be applied 
enflily, safely, and !it a moments notice. 

Put up only in collapsible tubes, 1/-* 

If not obtainable locally, n sample tube will be 
sent jxist free to any address upon receipt of 
]\tK or AtampSr 

The word 'VASELINE' In the Registered 
Trade Mark of the 

CHESEBROUCH MANUFACTURING 

(CONSOLIDATED), NEW YORK, £0i 

42, Hplborn Viaduct, LONDON, I_0. 


JL 

Highland Malt 
Whisky 

13 YEARS OLD 

AT 38 - PER DOZ. 


BUY BY POST from THE BUYERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Save all ret.ti] shop cApen/wrs and gtt thi* eslraordinary v^lue in Whisky; bolded ifl 
HM. Bonded Stores in Scotland, and supplied direct from wholesale slocks to 
consumers by 

THE BUYERS* ASSOCIATION LTD., 

70 to 74, Wlgmore Street, LandoQ W 

Cases of is bofs*, 38/-; case* of 6 botsL, 19/0; cases of y bots, + 10/- 
Seal CarTiAge ff« to any address on. relJciipfe 1 'Qf^lJrdl:^remittance 


'l nn ,/ tnj JMfifdiii 
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best of all 
XmasGifts 


Watch 


Unparalleled Warranty by the Greatest British Watch works* 

1 , Eniirely unaffected b> Eleclricily. 3 . Will not vary a 

“ Will last a lifetime. MINUTE A MONTH. 

(This is more than four limes the guaranteed accu¬ 
racy of the great dock at West minster / 1 Big Ben.") 

is a jewelled .Compensated, Non-Magnetic; Stem- 
•el. Keyless English Lever, elegantly cased in 

t ie> it fcmen * I awl its we*,. 

.. 21- .. 25/- 

.. 21 - .. — 

.. 37 6 .. 39/6 

.. 42/- .. 42/- 

.. 75/- .. 55/6 

Ths “VIGIL is (he best bargain ever offered, particularly in Gold, and U the mo t perfect gift obtainable. 
Order ai once, of any Jewelter. In case of difficult y Wj its Watch Factory, \ . S. DepL, PkESCOT, EkgLand, 


The “VIGIL” Watch 

Gun Metal . 

Nickel 

Silver, English Hall-marked ,. 
Gold-Filled ()0 years guarantee) 
Gold, English Hall-marked from 




Have 
you over 
thought that 
smokers arc bound 
to pay for the cutrava* 
gant prize schemes by 
which many cigarettca arc 
sold ? And if you never win a prize 
or irouhit abnui pictures yon pay un¬ 
necessary overcharges for what you snsuke* 
Now go in for ctgaretle vnine pure 
and simple by buying 

“WHITE PINE” CIGARETTES 

They are made front high-class blended 
Virginia Tobaccos, and from beginning ro 
end every expense unnecessary, to the smoker 
is rigidly excluded. Then, allow \n g a narrow 

prolix on the cost of the cigarettes alone, 
we ate able to sell ihcmat the unpret_rden redly 
low price off/#per 100 . So confident arr we 
that you will enjoy them. If lifter smoking 
five you are not satisfied return the 
balance of 95 to us and we will return 
your money in full. 

SitiicL-ll t£|fill j 5 i'! llifc Manufacturer— 

mmmpmmmm, derby . 
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Order your Newsagent to supply 

WEEKLY EDITION 

(Published every Friday, price 2d.) 


You will find it a most interesting epitome of the Week’s News, carefully 
condensed from the most important Leading Articles, Special Articles, and Letters 
to the Editor appearing in “ The Times ” during the week ; a full summary of the 
proceedings of Imperial Parliament; Ecclesiastical, Naval and Military Intelligence; 
Law Rejirtt; -Court and Personal News, Biographies from the Obituary columns of 
“The Times”; Musical and Dramatic Notes; Sporting Intelligence, including the 
full scores of all County and other first-class Cricket Matches ; a special Chess 
Column; a weekly report of the Money Market ; the latest prices of Stocks and 
Shares with a record of their variations during the week and the Railway 
Traffic Receipts. 

Hbe Himes Weekly Edition is a publication particularly well adapted 
for all who have not time or opportunity to read “ The Times ” daily, and 
especially those residing in the Colonies and abroad. No gift from home would 
be more highly appreciated by friends and relatives in exile than a copy of 
Hbe HtmeS Weekly Edition regularly posted after being read at home. 

In addition to the Home Edition, Three Special Supplements of Hbe Himes 
Weekly Edition are published every week—for Australasia and India, South 
Africa, and Canada and the United States. 

A SERIAL STORY 
by a well-known and Popular Writer 

is a permanent feature. 

Printed and Published by “ The Times ” Publishing Co., Printing House Square , London , E. C. 


A SPECIAL NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Unique is the only word to describe (TbC tTt!ttC£ Weekly Edition as an advertising medium. 
Its circulation is of the most valuable character. Each reader belongs to that intelligent and 
thinking class to whom the astute advertiser makes his cheapest appeal. It is not strange, therefore, 
that XLvC SitttCB Weekly Edition has continually carried a large volume of the l>etter-class 
advertising, a large portion of which has been keyed, so that results have been actually tested. 
That these results are satisfactory is amply proved by the fact that the same firms continue to 
advertise their goods. 

An interesting feature of the paper is its immense foreign circulation. There is scarcely a corner 
of the globe into which it does not penetrate. 

During the 52 weeks of 1907 nearly 2,000,000 copies of the Weekly Edition were printed and 
circulated, averaging a circulation of 36,000 per week. 

Apply to the Advertisement Manager, “ The Times ^ P^nt^rg House Square, E.C. 
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(£h#i 0 n$d by Mr. Jvhn Wearier, Director 
Stockholm iJental Clink } 

The easiest to use—most dur^ 
^ able and most cleanly 

toothbrush ever 
, , made, . M 


Post Free* 


A Perfect 

Toothbrush at Last! 

The ‘Wessler’ Toothbrush cleans both sihs of 
your teeth—it cleans between them —it cleans 
the back teeth as perfectly as the front —it’s 
the most efficient toothbrush ever manu factured. 
The ‘ Wessler ’ Toothbrush never sheds its 
bristles—but wears perfectly. 

the * WESSLER ' 

TOOTHBRUSH 


Every ‘Wessler’ 

Toothbrush is packed 
perfectly clean and aseptic 
IN A SEALED BOX. Ask 
your Chemist or Stores for a 
‘Wessler’ Toothbrush to-day and use it* 

Every genuine Brush is stamped ‘John 
IVess/ers Model' Pamphlet FREE. 

Sole Ma,nufadorers: — 

G. B. KENT 6- SONS, Ltd., 75 , Farringdon Road* 
London, E.C. 


Make Your Own Marmalade 


Patent 

“CROWN" TONGUE 
ANO MEAT PRESS. 

for economically 
preparing Tongue** 
Pressed BrlehttL, and 
Corned Beef at Hamt, 

PKlCia™ 

No, 1 i-tlb. siicl 8 a 
No m i 1.71 fa. aiiel 10 a 

r .. The Stift" 1 Hopper lAdmtri 
v. ilh White UIjumi Eluillurl 


Bjltk'.h Latent Marntiltalg 
M»i htnii render* tIn* cmklrtfc jrf this 
Je ll Oil CJ ut hoflM a [ lUuutlFG. 

Saves Time and Labour. 
No More Cut Fingers. ^ 

A GREAT SUCCESS: 

thousands ih use: 

Cuts Three Oranges a Minute, 


An tE&Ucnt Reeirm fmeloml with ateS. mw-hutf. 

SpLSk hV Ar.T. Ipn^tfuKOlha. 

WRITE FOR ADDRESS Of NEAREST AGENT. 

patent**, and Gorton, MANCHESTER. 


FOLLOWS & BATE, Ltd., K£r.. 


Price l€i.- 

Ho me ■made Marmalade 
of the FI neat Quality costs 
under 2d, per lb. 


PleoM mention fftto 


Send your friend a 



CALENDAR 


for 1909. especially if you 
h ive o-tie abroad. ** There's 
kindness ir remembrance,' 1 and 
nothing h a rrt'*re constant Of 
pi sirtii i e n i bid er i hail a n a 1t rac ■ 
live calendar. Choose ibu one 
shown here. 

SOLID SILVER COVER, 
Engraved with any -| j m 
initial, price, poet tree, 8 / 

In itself it is a charming present. 
For hosts of other similar novrl- 
tie* send postcard for The 
Bright Gift Bunk ; it will be sent 
you fro£-—'U kICHT'k SfOfcEs, 
t.)i Briebt Bilgs., tfounKiromli 

■ o 


BRAGGS 

CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


I Pp™dily Cure AHilitr, Flatulence, Heart burn. Impure 
Breath. Indisnitinn, Di&rrhoML, Ac. 

Pr0vewti ninny an ///news* 

Hnrhly rtcoinmer rlH by the MrdL<-ul P^FendflU -Solil 
hy all ChemUt* and Htores. Fh^-ult*. Is.. 2* . and-i* imi 1 
tin; Poffiler 2s, and 4s,. T^r Ib ; t/ttenpii. I*. tm- 

I 

%L 


FREE TRIAL COUPON, 

Anyrme pwndinir this Coupon to J. L BFL AOC, Ltd , 
U, WlfiDon Street, Lamina, IV,. with h »Ump* f»r 
poMtev, will rc-eive a It. tin biitults LKFE. 


jrigmai rrom 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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PRESENTS for 
the CHILDREN. 

NEW BUILDING TOYS, 2a. 9d. ta 8s. 6d. per Set 


They owner tire nf iln-fra. Do#fgm included. Endleu r-ti&ngcs. 
Piii'ktd tn itmujf }*>x. fret-. 


Our Special 2jin. gauge il Experiment/ 1 £3 IBs, 6cf h 

SpiuI .id, for iftQ-pn** f’nUlwic of ivll (lie Safe*! mml best in Totb 
at ad Gante* for this Season, Working Models of till kinds. 

W* H. HULL £ SON, 

4+ North .Western Arcade, BIRMINGHAM. 


DO YOUR EYES 

Trouble You * 



Are you worried by l>ad sight, or films, or speck* ? 
Are your eyes or eyelids sore or inflamed ? Have y* m 

a cold in your eyes, or styes? Are your eyes bad as 
the result of scarlet fever or measles? If so* yog 
should at once send a post card \o Stephen Green, 
2lo, Lambeth Road* London, for a copy of his 
interesting handbook, I low to Preserve the Eye¬ 
sight/’ which will be sent FREE* It is packed full or 
information, and tells you about that wonderful remedy. 


SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT 


which has Wen curing all illnesses of the eyes ( eyelashes, 
and eyelids for upwards of 300 years* Neglect your 
eyes now, and you may soon have bitter cause to regret 
it. Singletorfs Eye Ointment is supplied by Chemists 
and Stores everywhere in ibe ancient pedestal pots for 
2S, t and it keeps its wonderful healing virtues for years* 


BARGAINS IN FOREIGN STAMPS. 

The "WONPER" racket contains SO different lYnncim and i otgnial 
9|junin. including Hang Kui>g t dol. on See., obtolet.* 1 C ; 

11 range Ft™ itulc. 1 - yeTluw, lufnttie; Rare HouunbLqtfe Co-* lit 

I»u 6 , 200 r«i* (cat, fcfif ■ JiuLch, Da Iluvter issue; Chunking rare 
Hi iUDLlarint, unuifMi ; old inRue, view tfAt, 4 1 ; Jjrrtit 

12 rh. on I kr. (cat. '2 ti. obsolete. and tlir 2 k r. iftlmtr of tlit" IWJ is.-u-* , 
thf rare U.B.A. 30 c»ht& black, lfcTJ iuue uat. ] til, 5c blur, 1*75 
and the traree *e. (rooter c*n of the Hu^&lo Expn.ilUuu nt, u wtU u 
many otherfitaiui* Thi* packet It usually told ml IB - ot 
mere, but we offer it for k (hnrt tlraw to BtiuHP readers mom kdnin* 
Packet No. fill at tht Iw^rgitUI |iricoof V* poit fr** (abroad IG?. On> 
t)Ue |mck?t tuGadlurplklQt. !l A.B.U."C*1iltc*il« of *11 stamps. ?S0pt. 

free I ft - BRIGHT & BOW* lM* Btfftnd, Lo&dcm* W-C- 


The Xmas Number of 

NOW ON SALE. 6?; 


FRY’S MAGAZINE 


contains an amazing article by Dick Donovan entitled A GREAT TURF FRAUD, 
in which this well-known writer of detective tales describes the most sensational 
fraud of modern times—the Goncourt Turf Frauds—wherein, assisted by several of 
the most trusted detectives at Scotland Yard, a gang of criminals fleeced (he Countess 
de Goncourt of over £10,000. 

There are also about Eighty Pages of 
specially-written Sporting Stories, including: 


A Big Game Providence 

Episode. in the Saddle. 

ALBERT D0RRINCT0N. R. RAMSAY. 


A Lost Elixir, 

C. A. RIDDELL & 
BERNARD DARWIN. 


The Count's 
New Cue. 

C. E. RUCHES. 


Concerning Catchpoie. 
By HAROLD BEGBIE. 

The Twelfth The Ensnaring 

Rat, of Doreen. 

JUDS0N BOLT. REEVES SHAW. 


An Arctic 
Reformer. 

BERTRAM ATKET. 


Thieves 

Hollow. 

J. M. DODINCTOH. 


Among the numerous articles are : 

A Good Retriever; Canoeing and Sport on the Ottawa; The Earliest Fox: Hare 
Tracing in the Snow; Shore Shooting; and Auction Bridge. 

Xmas Number FRY’S MAGAZINE . 6d. Net. 

itoinal from 


NOW ON 


YQF MICHIGAf 
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GvJA Medal 
for KiceUen^f. 

" Easiephit *' Footwear 11 mfl'Jr in so many 
different gradn tk»t even the moil fastidious can be per¬ 
fectly suited. There ate half-measures in the sizes, but 
no kalf-mcasUres in ihe quality ; from the fmt cut of the 
leather id the last polish of the bruth it is perfect. 

Write to-day for our jubilee Catalogue, which we 
will send free to any address. 

GREENLEES G SONS, 

34la. Argfle Street, GLASGOW. 


SPECIALTIES:- 


TOE 

LAW OF 


FINANCIAL SUCCESS] 

Fifth popular edition, 65 , 000 copies sold. 
m pp., 16 chapters paper hound. Plainly 
written, easily undtrstood, mid telle you 
How to accumulate money. 

How to make jour spare money earn 
more than savings hank interest* 

How to distinguish between good and 
bad investment*, 

How to retrieve lousca and secure the 
best profits* 

How to realise cherished plans. 

How to analyse and develop the dormant 
or lacking quality essential to success. 
How to impiove your financial and 
general welt are. 

How to mako money safely and 
judiciously. 

GUARANTEE. 

The Publishers guarantee, In the event 
Of any Uis satis (act ion, to refund Imme¬ 
diately upon return of the book, not only 
Its price, but postage both ways in 
addition. 


Orders at one shilling per copy, slam pa 
or P.O +J will be filled ill rotation as re¬ 
ceived until the edition is exhausted. At 
no time has any publication rnet with such 
popular approval, the hook hiring as 
necessary ^ daily bread to every intelli¬ 
gent man and woman ambitious to improve 
their circumstances, 

BEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 

THI FIDUCIARY CO., H 359, Tacoma Bldg*, 

Pubil Hers. CHICAGO, U.S,A* 



YOUR SIGHT 
Through Spansa Lenses 

BECOMES SCIENTIFICALLY TRUE, 

For Ion* ur Nhort sfnhUHl Tieople Siwtish. Ijemw* 
correct the defective vision without interfering with 
that stein that meeds no cormec tion. 

Stun** Lenses are so sipped that there in nn sin** 
before the where none In needed ; therefore 
Use eyes are not strained lindrr tiny cirurast^rH^. 

EtiHLllftH Hit's loncer life fn your tyefijfbL 

by mel levins all strain upon the ofillc Dfm. 

Remsmhsr ! upon tin* ijnaLn y at the Lens depends 
the correi'iilesH of your mprlit, 

Smart jn npftttanuire IfpM fn wrj slit .the effect 
UIK 113 the hen is Lmlh nttrsdifTs «nd I'leiwiiiJg. 

teat your eye* hv Lh* latest an l Hwt methods, 
or will arrange for them tu !« teited hy your local 
optician on receipt of his name and addreef. 

If unable to Call, writs for booklet No. A. 

W. WATSON &. SONS, Ltd., 
313, Hclbjrn, London, V*.C. 
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This desirable accomplishment can now bp acquit* e cf 
in a short time by personal ar postal lessons 
by the HEW $YSi£M, 

*' I am delighted with the progress my (taugtatftr 
ha« made under your system." 

M l feel that the consideration for the fee paid 
wa* valuable In every eenee of the word." 

For PROSPECTUS, 

REPORTS by we11-known Musicians, 

NOTICES in the Musical Press, 

RECORDS of Retnarkable Results* and 
OPINIONS of PUPILS, 

A pfify, fers&nalfy er fy Utt(r\ t &— 

THE PIANOFORTE SIGHT-READING SCHOOL, 

1ST, New Bond Street, London, W, 

vppaiitf, Conduit 


the Best* 

Always Heady. 

Bi 9®§h w£&& r Can he earned in 

any position. Will 
not 01 blot. Made 
^\330P^ in Best Hed Vulcanite, 
Spiral Spring Needle. 

w Post Paid, 3 / 6 • 

, JEWEL pen CO. Dept. A', 

101 * Funchurch Street. London, £.C. 

To be faid o f High-dtiM Stationsrs 


FOOT’S SELF-PROPELLING & SELF-ADJUSTABLE 


SHORTHAND lessons! 

1 can Ifuch you the famous SLOIN-DUPLO 7 AH 1 
a ¥ STEM in jour aim Kami, at M rifling 1 
ca*f, in the none wrj m 1 have taught 1 
B theutfunu in v\rry iurf of the world, in- , 
'■ Hu- \1 .P.s larti!iiiM'»ishjr and Preu ' 

rwF^ I? . ib. r m 11 . a * j ! 


Const niL-ted on new and Infrared principle 
whirh enable the occupant to change thp in- 

—-c lin&Litm of ihe Wk or 

|lej{ n»l either tether or 
a* • - 

jMiltJuii, uh-lUck H-1 r ry 
I 1 If mien l for Comfort and 
_ J|j .9 neneadtj : nlw* supplied 


jaHjjWHWyia ,J ' 1 III LI Mil ,n-u- ,:ir j 4* 1 ML ITfll 

yDEr%^B j,; ■ 1 -1 ;r 1 - I - ' Li.i! a’i.l p:.*-,3 lV " m#-u. 

■k Swiul L Foist .-1 rd li'lUj for m> l REE 

HAN I B <0K with Irtiliiu-ijial*. 

f®Y HATCHAR 1 "', Blo^-Duplajin Galled*. 
PROSV1HQR ROAD, LONDON, N* 


Write for Catalogue F3 

<1. FOOT A SDK, Ltd., Patentees & Manufacturers, 

171, NEW BOND STREET. LONDON, W- 


Pa test. 


AVOID STICKY 
FINGERS 

by using a Spoon that will not 
fall into the jar. Plated 1/1, 
Silver 7/3, postage id. 

From all large Shops and A 

Stores* or wholesale from 

ABBOTT BHOSk.C 
SOUTHALL 


BOOT DEALERS, STOREKEEPERS 


Buy direct and nave 30 per cent. 

Write far Illustrated Wholesale Lists- 1,000 varieties, 

EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED FAIR WEAR 

HOLMES, BOOT WAREHOUSE, 


ORrtAMEflTALOYROU&HT lf?OttWO*K 


I ROM FEM01MG 


VICTORIA WDBK 3 WOLVERHAMPTON 

l 0NDON OFFICE! A SHOWROOM* II? ft 14) CANNON I 


LEICESTER, England. 


HOW TO 

TURN TOUR 

LEISURE 

INTO 

fad. 


The System of BUYING BY POST u elaborated by ihc BUYERS’ASSOCIATION 
offers extraordinary opportunities lo Ladies and Geniiemen to increase their incomes 
in a pleasant and most interesting manner* If you deal re to Increase your 

Income and largely benefit the circle of your frlendi, please »rit« 

for the income Scheme Pamphlet (sent free on application) of the 

BUYERS ASSOCIATION, LTD*, 

TO to 74, W lg mo re U1 ;mdU London, W 

UNIv Ln-.'ITY or .''.K i l l . - 
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CHINA, CHINA, GHINA. 




ARTISTIC & DURABLE. 


PRICE 

LISTS 



Nan - cm c king quality from the 
Premier arid Only Manufacturer 
Advert king in this Magazine. 

KO MIDDLEMAN'S PROFIT. 


COMPLETE SETS 
OF DINNER, 
TOILET, 

OR TEA WARE, 

from 



BADGED WARE, 

for Hotel*! Churches, and Schools. 

WEDDING PRESENTS AND PROFITABLE 
BAZAAR PARCELS A SPECIALITY. 

Daily Testimonial* frost no rttlbitk kept. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

AdveriLiug Presents with Most Packages. 

ROYAL CROWN POTTERV (Dept 53), 
TUNSTALL, POTTERIES. 



For complete (n/'wmotton nee " British ittdical JovrsuiL" 

KOND’S 

EUONYMISED 

COCOA 

11 Compared with ordinary cocoa this is a little more 
expensive, but it is a remedy as wth as a strengthening 
bcvefjgt ft Ls in valuable in occasional or chronic cases of 
Biliousness* Dyspepsia. Over or Stomach Troubles, 
and a prtvtmative against all such disorder^. Y or 25 Years 
it has bfen manufactured and supplied privately on the 
rKununpfldation of some of our most eminent pliysid^nt 
1 1 can now be obtained through iiijr Chemist or Stores. 
IN TIKS, LB A ZB! 

Ok. V HC1H tilt DlATKlHfTlNO LtiSti- 

MAY ROBERTS & CO., 

9, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E,C. 


SPIELER WATCHES. Xmas Of tor. 

Far it Few Week* Only. Thf Maiiiiftietinfjjw'cl the wel 
| kt^Wll made patent Nun-.Mmfiieti 1 ' IrfiT'or n atdl 

"iiivc made arrangement* to nupply the reader* uf The 
hast* Uaoaii*£ whil their imtrt keyk-n* irmUbew. gun 
metal or nickel finish, Liulira or Cent.'* flie.pt tha 
unpm»dj*Qted iJrt&H oH* pnly. Thr*.- 
tt.iLcheaare perfect tiioekwpeni and nrv fusnflilfwd 
I bjr Hi* tanker* fur twelve month* from date of par 
f ilium-. Wc Dave iviii|ili«l aai contmeUmi hundre ‘s of 
f tficiuBuuidfi of thi'se waUhcs to the English Profli. 
Setid KO. at oin t‘ to the Spieler Watch Co. T « T 
Broad St, Bu tiding*, Liverpool St., London, 
p E.C.. to oiiiiuri- early Joinery. ■ Agent* Wanted .j 



r 


Warm Your 

House for 



A Book for 
Everybody. 


From Village Green to Downing Street. 
The Life of the RL Hon. 

D. LLOYD GEORGE. ar„ 

By J. HUGH EDWARDS and 
SPENCER LEIGH HUGHES 

("Silt Hovl " of " The Morning fatitfer 1. 

On Me at all Bo&lqrtfiJla, or w*l fm- 1 h. M. 1 
S EWXE3 bed. . Itapt S, ?Whiin«i>Urti Stive 



R ALC STOVES 

Require no coal, no gas, no fixing. 
They range from 8/6 upwards. 
u RALC” heat is the cheapest, cleanest, 
and healthiest heat obtainable. Every 
genuine stove bears the word “RALC. 1 
Let us send you our little free booklet, 
you all about these useful 
stoves. Write to day to 

RIPPINGILLE'S ALBION LAMP CO., Ltd., 

ASTON ROAD! 'B1BH1NCHAM. 


telling 
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H and mom t Inlaid! Cnlim.pt, with 
double clftis door. 

Height, 5ft. Width. 3ft. 

An Ideal Xmas Gift. 

Price £3 : 15 : 0. 


Any amount pro rata , or by other periodical payments if requited. 

PT NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED. 

Carpets and Linos planned and laid 
free. Gauntry Orders pacltrd free 
and Carriage Paid. 

Goods delivered free. 


Country Customers' fares to town 
paid on all orders of £30 worth and 
upwards. 

6 per cent. Discount for Dash. 


“9he Sadies’ JkU.” 


SOGIETY NOTES 
PLAYS 

PICTURES MUSIC 
LITERATURE 
NEEDLE-WORK 
CUISINE 


THE FOREMOST LADIES' 
PAPER FOR FASHION 
AND SPORT. 


THE MOST 
UP-TO-DATE 
LADIES' JOURNAL 


CHILDREN’S PAGE 
HUNTING 
FISHING 

GOLF MOTORING 

* * * x HOCKEY 

Published Every Wednesday KENNELS 

PRICE ©d„ X FARMS 


■a- * * 

A Series of Articles on 
"Auction Bridge,” by 
Mr. W. Dalton, is 
now appearing 
fortnightly. 


* * * 

THE SMARTEST 

LADIES' WEEKLY. 


or Post Free. from 

CEO- NEWNES. LTD. {Depc. Sh Southampton Street. Strand, 


ETOqmETG, ETC. 


A LARGE SELECTION of XMAS GIFTS 

CATALOGUE POST FREE . 

We have in stock a large selection of Antiques and reprodudions. 
All our goods are marked in plain figures, and can be supplied on 
our Gradual Payment System without extra charge for credit. 
We extend your payments over 1. 2, 3, or more years and 
ADD NO INTEREST whatever. Our general Terms are; — 


Wo*th Par Month. 

£10 -.... 3 0 

£30 .. 11 O 

£60. £1 S 0 

£100. £2 5 0 

£200 £4 10 O 

£500 £11 5 O 
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THE HALL MARK 
OF PURITY. 


(BLUE AND GOLD LABEL) 


You may easily go wrong 
in choosing an ordinary per¬ 
fume for a Xmas present- 
most people have strong 
likes and dislikes. 


i on can never go wrong 
with “4711 5 ’ Eau de 
Cologne. Everyone likes k 
the “ 47 r t ” with the Ml 
blue and gold label. 


Half N 
Cases of 
3 ‘Bottles 


This original case contains six large bottles of the celebrated 
blue and gold label **4711*' Eau de Cologne, and will be sent 
post free by any chemist or dealer in high-class perfumes 
on receipt of 12/6. Single Bottles can be obtained (also in 
fancy shapes and sizes) of all dealers from Is. to 15s. 


Wholesale 


R. J. REUTER, 5, 6, & 7, Deoman Circus, W. 
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“Yes 1 just the very thins.” 

J END AT ONCE FOR JOHN THRIVGOULV’S 



1 


*• CHRISTMAS CARDS 1* 


AND SEASONABLE NOVELTIES. 


Don't miss this. Never before has such a S h iflings worth been 
offered. Nothing Prettier or Better could be wished for. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR PRESENTS. 


You got the whole of the following: Splendid New Assortment; 

A most artistic cat'll is 

THE FLORAL HORSE SHOE. 

Threefold jewelled design, very exquisite* 


A most charming selection of 

TWENTY*FOUR CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR CARDS, POSTCARDS, 
CALENDARS, Etc. 

All most beautiful folding and embossed 
designs. Published value, Id*, 2d,, 3d, T and 
4<h each, Among the Novelties will he found: 

A charming Leaflet Card, Silver Horse Shoe, 
Jewelled, an emblem of 

GOOD LUCK. 

Leaflet ted and neatly bound with Bow of 
Silt Ribbon. 

Someth in g very novel i* a card selected from our 

HOLLY SERIES, 

Sprays* entwining pretty views. A very 
sen tollable Card. 

Also a very fine Card is a 

SPRAY OF PINK CARNATIONS, 

by Raphael Tuck k Sons, with words by a 
celebrated author. 

FLORAL STAND CARD. 

Also published byMej*ars, Raphael Tuck & Sons. 

A very prettily designed Infold, 

THE GEM SHAPED CARD. 

Likely to he a great favourite amongst the 
youngsters at this festive season. 


A very pretty 

CHILDREN’S XMAS CARD 

which is sure to be admired. 

The Artistic Series of six 

PICTORIAL POSTCARDS, 

comprising Christmas and New Year, Birth¬ 
day and Loving Wishes. So fashionable at 
this sensoiL of the year. 

A very Comical Calendar is 

MRS* PUSSEY & HER FAMILY 

out motoring, a modi-1 of Ingenuity, con¬ 
structed to stand, with Calendar, and wishing 
a year of happiness, 

WHAT I MORE? 

Yes 3 Last, hut not least, is our ANNUAL 
FRKE GIFT, comprising a very superior 
Card entitled 

GLISTENING DEW. 

Selected from the works of Messrs, Raphael 
Tuck k Son*, ieaftetted, ribboned, and finished 
in the very best style. 

INDEED, A CHARMING GIFT* 


mting 

would tost at feast HVB SHILLINGS* 

The whole of the sljove will be sent, securely packed, on receipt of P. 0. for la*, and Tw p o Soim-ps to defray postage.,. or h 
two different assorted Parcels, P.O. 2a. and 3d. for Parcel Post. A packet of Large Envelopes to lit earth, 3 d- e*tra. 

Shopkeepers and Agents should vend For Wholesale Catalogue and Samples of Christmas 


Cards, Novelties, &c. t post free, 3 stamps. CH 


talogue f 

EAPEST 


npli 

MOUSE IN LONDON* 


JOHN THRIDGOULD A CO. (Dept. X.S.), 

tS & 20, Sidney Street, Commercial Road, London, f. 

Established 1851. 
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LEARN BY MAIL* BE A 


1 


rnBuc on cost iccooriir 


I 

I 

I 

m 

i 

t» 


£500—£5,000. ACCORDING TO ABILITY. 

THE ONLY PROFESSIONS IN WHICH 
THE DEMJLWD EXCEEDS THE SUPPLY 

COST A CCOMIITIH C is now for the first time crp- 

tabued by us into teachable 
form by mail* affording a new and highly-paid calling 
for Bookkeepers and Accountants of every grade. 
Our Course represents Uie practical experience of 
40 years of one of the ablest Cost Accounts* ms and 
SystematiMrs in the world* You can tuke it in spare 
hours without interfering with present occupation nr 
Loss of income. 

PU BLIC ACCOUNTANCY U recognised now every. 

where as a profession 
same aw Medicine and l*aw. We teach you in your 
spare hours so pus C.F.A* Examination* fitting you 
for practice anywhere* Our Course uf Mail Instruc¬ 
tion was prepared and is taught practically by Certified 
Public Accountant* and Lawyers of highest sian ing 
in New York. 

Cost Accounting Theory of Accounts, 
Practical Accounting:, Auditing, Com¬ 
mercial Law, also B*oH-Keeping and 
Business Practice. 

You cannot fail in either Course h being aided by 
instructive individual suggestion and, criticism* Wc 
GUARANTEE their practicability. 

Write for particulars to Department 4, 

UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, INC., 
27 -M f East 22n<l Street, 

NEW YORK, LTS.A. 





Artificial 

HANDS, ARMS, 
LEGS, & EYES. 



Oldest Established in 
the . World . 


Comfort, 


S S 


Lightness, 


s * 


Durability I 


World-wide reputation lor 
excellence of constructioiL 


PRIZE HEDALHt 

LONDON, PARIS, DUBLIN, Sc, 

JUuttmteil CdtatoffHe pent free of 

W. R. GROSSMITH, 

110, STRAND, LONDON. 

Telephonw: flu. Ckittkai. 


Situations Worth Money 



You want a situation worth money. The situations in the 
Electrical and Mechanical HnRtncerirK World are worth 
good money. There is also a big demand for trained youths 
and mm. and we can train you by post, direct to your 
home. In your spare time, far one of the« positions* 
Remember h we have done this for thousands of people and can 
do the sam** for you. It costs you nothing to find out for 
yourself. You <umpjy fill in the fire coupon. It places 
you under no obligation whatever to receive our Free Ifook. 
It gives you the fullest particulars of the situations you can 
obtain in Electrical Engineering, Electric Light and 
Power, Electric Tramways, Motor Car Management, 
Mechanical Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, 
Engineering Mathematics, Locomotive Engineering 
Marine Engineering, Coal Mining, &e,, &c. 


Fill in the Free Coupo 


Now 


)K. I 

0 


! 


And Receive Free Particulars of 

Good Positions Waiting for You. 

FREE COUPON. 


To lb* Electrical Engineer Institute of Corrcspondeijce Inslruc¬ 
tion, 437^ Norwich House* Southampton Si., Hdbcm* London. 
Pltnte tend m* year frm M Uov to R&rtm* an JPT«frfectI or 

AfreAankaJ £ngineer.'* 


Fill m THE OOUPOH. Mr 


Navi*_ 

Adores* .. 


'Original from. 
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neuralgia,-" oQuiT>» is the natural and proven 

remedy for all il i ?> -ird trs consequent on a reduced stilt: of the 
nervous system. It m once removes all pain, jjivcs tone arid 
warmth to the sy^tgiTt, und never fails to effect an early recovery 
aid complete cure, Lm*- not constipate or purge. Free from ^ ^ 

all narcotics and poisonous drugs. 

£hl j.«tr£ t n i*f, ] U. of dU tto>rt* bnttrrhf'it ohW refiuttrlte t'h&Hwi*. or 1 ! - 

l-Cj, t-init free, Oi^l'tT, Ltd ., i 7. larriptfdttn Avenitc. H.C. 


The T^utomatro 

fiut^ pui rtted 

PFNCTL, 


Post Free. 


I/- each. 

with 

GsAt'HiTE:,, 

COPYING* 

or 

Coloured Leads 

Sliver 5/- & 7/* 


Sold by 
ALL 

Sraiionevt. 
Bookiell n. 
and Railway 

BoolutlUt. 

Wholesale; 

KARA STATIONERY CO « 
Z. Gresham Buildings, 
Basloshall Street, LONDON, E C, 


Jl is the works that are 
alhimporiant in ;t wact:h t 
and the works in my &0 - 
Silver Kn^lidi i .ever are 
equal lo lho>e in itLcL 
Lever Watches m C^x 
Watch exchanged, or 
fresh relumed, if not upprovnl, 
BEFORE BUYING A XMAS 
PRESENT,, send fur my Price 
List of WatdiC!i f Q.dv jewel¬ 
lery, Silver and i Lurii Anii Its, 
elc-T with 1,000 I Unit ration,, 
poiii free to any part ol the 
world. An ides at 

Wholesale Lrices. 


=3 SILVER 

Real English 
Lever 


SAMUEL EDCCUMBE, 

>1 A3lt t’ACTClIOl AM] [lIlMnilf*. 

II, Cornwall St., PLYMOUTH. 


For 5 Q/= 


WINTER RAINS! 

WET STREETS! 

DIRTY ROADS! 

YOU NEED A PAIR OF 

t SOUND STRONG BOOTS 
OF TIP-TOP STYLE. 

> 


BOOTS 

(as if lustration} 

will meet the 
case. 


/"or name of 
nearest Agent, 
write— 

* K 1 Boot Manufacturers, 


KENDAL. 



OC 


0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

OC 


•“■PURE HEAT 

WITHOUT SMOKE OB SMELL. 

CLARK'S PATENT HYGIENIC 

•‘§YPHON" STOVES 

True he.it generated hy the ♦'Siphon” n 
Muv ■ Is Abso:UiL>]y Fuif, No Fuwits or ■ 
Smell can ik-jjv hit",■ the iii^muuu All H 
pr-nJii. o( cninbus-Uon are rendered in- H 
hEH n-iUs by automatic action within the | 
ptciv , Pure Heated Air only fteingemitted. ^ 

Supplied to His Majesty the King- 

Of all Ironmongers. Stori'g. Gas Cus., or fl 
.i( st ( LA K A CD, Mate s, Cimipior K 
WmH Canonbury K-a h ilighuury, B 
j mi don. N- B 

Send postc rd Tor drsrriplive lK>uk]et m 
NO VL lif. 


DC 


PIANO IN 12 LESSONS. 



N.i moro tlnjilgeTJ or tedUm* mtctiit! 

J 1 ' ' d Usd 


Tlii> Unlj mmilpifii] new nothin;._ 

Ji.ii Sn a Tew Week, Xn pkl huntlreih 

Of Sfiortji! and Secular jileciut, Ai'eoaiioni- 
meTits. Selec t ;ans from tomfc Uf4rtu,et£ 

from ordinary mualc* uiitnuit the anl 

of hi teacher. Tile refiill* are 
ir.:.r vfl].N, 3 p WE POSITIVELY 
GUARANTEE SUCCESS Eh 
EVERY CASE. Suitable for either 

I s .and. IEurnujliluin, of QH3JUi n ml for 
eiEht-r adulii nr clulrirrli, ^’u UUllM 
knowledge iTequired- The IS [,rs»<ons 
cuiiijilotc, 2 l. i^r Pwitiil Order Kg 
furtfkr We r!*o Publlah i 

w y The Musical IndleaTcr, op Vampim* at a 
\ 1 Glance, 21; The Bijou MusicjU Bust, 

* re|ire»eriUlia a liitwica] IxiJ, playing ih 

E " itir*. 1 1: Tiifeytnrreydom, a TuanVlUrti* 

inuwinil curlHailv, It; A'ioitn in lit httwouH. 1 1: Pal mi* try Alada 
Fjihj, l l . I low" tn Gel Rich Quick, 11; French hi w Lcsmjd^ i 1 
The N k'v.- pihorf.hiiii(J. leLinn in a few X/i; Lannuage* M^ul? 

Ksiiev, 7d , Sicnlifi.: Iltidge Simplified, or ll^w to TV in wish 
Ai»ilut« OerUiitiiy, 1 l- Oata tojU * id. 

THE I Iff PER [AL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
0 to Qaford Straoti London^ VI 


■ El lAept** 


)OOCD< 


DC 


>cc:o 


Insanitary Telephones 


Digitized by 


V.T 


. I r » ^ Original from 

o°8 !tf ” s ‘ '{Diversity of Michigan 


idc: 


)ODOC 


DC 


DC 


0 

0 

0 

0 

=8 
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EIFFEl TOWER 


Delicious Light Huns and' 
Cakes are made with certain 
m success by using Eiffel Tower 
Bun Flour. 

V Lem< 


BUN MAKING MADE EASY. 


Id. 


Lemony Almond, and Vanilla, 
pkts. Of al l Grocers, 


BUN FIOUR 


TRELOAR 

FOR 

CARPETS 

AND 

UNOLEUMS 


Send For Catalogue and 
Coloured Plate* of Designs, 



TRELOAR & SON, tSSSSS, 


' XMAS 1 
PRESENT 

Juu th# Desk for a Picwnl at 
this time-- it i? light, lasting, and 
piratical — also incxpgMivg- 

Madf- of Solid Oak, fumed 
and waxed, and truly a master¬ 
piece of the cabinet-maker 4 1 art. 

Height 40ina., widlh 24ins. t 
depth. 9ins. 

Only 19 6. 

T. JUSTICE Jfc SONS, Lltl,, 



THE CLOCK THAT MAKES TEA, 


At. 

A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR GIFT. 

Wakes You, * 

YOU iha 
CLOCK* 
and tho rs*t 
1h don* tor 
you auto¬ 
matically, 
without 

_ hum ad aid, 

Price 42 J-, Postage Extra to Covkk r i i.iss. Wright. 

Illustrated Booklet Poet Free 

AUTO, TEA MAKER CO U&H ^ a0 ' Corporation 

V\J. str^n BiBHtHCHAM 


Light* Lamp, 
Holla One Pint 
of Water, 
Pour* Out, 
Puta Out 
Lamp, 
and 

Bound* 

Gong 

when 

Yu la 
Ready. 


PalnU 




BE ALWAYS PREPARED 
FOR RAIN 

by buying a rtid Waterproof such as the “ NosredT 
—absoluiely impervious to raja light, sire 
durable, and odourless* 

" Nosrcdna in the Hall-Mark of 
Waterproofing Perfection. ” 

SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR CATALOGUED, which 

civ« full particulars of all kinds of Waicrproofs 
Rubber Goods* We t hulknae the world to produce 
waterproof superior to the “ NOSREuNA » at the same 
moderate prices* 

Write or Call for QUlt HANDSOME 
BOOK of Patterns and Price LLl, 
which wilt lie sen! prm free. 

Anderson's Bristol Rubber Co., Ltd. 

( Esinitiinfted iS&OJ 

i 5 t Queen St,, Cheapsidc, 

London, JLC. 
j, Green St., Leicester 
-Square, Lon don., W.C, 

9, ia, i3, High Street, RrbiioL 

FACTORY— 

ItoL^n i\tk Hubbt-r Works, Bristol 

Pont ordtr&iimt fAtgutrit* it* 

Dept* S, Bristol; 

»r ttimugli join' T*|W, 


10 YOU SUFFER WITH 

Neuralgia, and find most remedies 
practically useless ? Youmaycure 
it quickly and certainly with 
NEXA. Once used always recom- 
mended. Thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials. Post free 2 9 from 

The NEXA Medicine Depot, 

52, Delancey Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


NEURALGIA— 



Origin 


RINGS,JO 6 to £26. 

H. SPENCER, 

'Ji’W^|]«r AG frKirb Minatactifir. 


HAtllYt 

%«sH«rrtllWEfl5ITt OF MI€HWiWli st.. 


FUNG. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


rnuiuni 

T0 WEARE 

DIRECT 

Send For Catalogue pojf fr& 

L LffltJiiiiiiHj' hundr*d* of dni|H *J 

Wf t 4 uAl ntut I - 


Jf 

Spnrl fr 


MY 3 PBCUL aillNGA RING 

o«J> (i»n you I Ffry it if hi tdc* rf the 
MW>toh>g* Yi.mj make mrMtrlit ^nj 

djrnrt Fran mr and vtiA| rU mlrnn^T- 
ite mod midiUHtiai probu |r | 
fVUinlrt ibwlulf inktrtiM, ud re¬ 
turn m jneT in full if ndt ippecAAd 


IS-ti 

[OLID BOLD 

.HQAOffctChT 

KING- 


* nOKa 1 nml 

2lt 
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of Salesmanship and 
Treble your Salary. 

Whether you are whins yuur tterrloM or aching 
foodl, orangagocl in any i/Hfjsn 1 \r with a hustneH* 
Brill we show J(*n how hi quickly increase yotu 
earning power to an extrwMftUltaiT degree. We 
teach you how to develop htu\ use your aNiitiei 
Ui the Ikist univanUkge h ami Ifl 

HAKE RAPED HEADWAY. 
Writ* for our handsome book, ,k Tha 
Science of which grill 

ba uat free- Addrata i 

Dipt DIXON INSTITUTE, 

103 cc 195, Oxford Street, London, W. 


’“SIESTA’ 1 Automatic HAMMOCK 



nm*t wonderful rhair Ilaomioclt made. 

» ho love CILSI! ar.ll 1 m ury. t Oil sLnicted 
w™d, with Ru«t- proof Fleeing*. 

In superior Fancy Damn*, only 17 6 . op with Canopy, 31 -* 
In Rot- proof Canvas, Bl.-J or wlin Canopy. 3Se. 
Write for Km Illuitretwl I too Ik let. tkf* rihinff ih« 81 ** 1 * 
Hammock Tire Sluata Chair- Th* Stott* Ten I, Ac.* A*. 

THE SIESTA CO*, Harrog^tc p ENG, 
LcKEuIijn—C cxcl t Homwa. 31. Edmund Place. Aidcrwate St.. £,C, 
JotauuMunH— Mr, VV, Ca^rnKLL, P.0. Box l»ll 
CjUCUltA— Ehoqth A Ch>, l Ida. Utiaruiuralfl Bf. 


Specially mpdq for both 
INDOOR A OUTDOOR USE, 


The very acme 

of comfort, hy 
the simple 

luyvfnient of 

the ipody. and 
wit-bout any *d' 
hHlemit the 
llarmTlfR-fc tT»Q 
the 


— AH — 

Appeal to four Charity 

For yrtrs the Editor of The Sunday Strand ha* 
assisted a few of the rmsi wnrthy philanthropic societies 
that seeli to aid [he helpless and succour the needy. By 
the (fensroR ty of the readers of his own magazine suh- 
siatltia] jLssistaiuc has been given* and thousands of 
readers have m Lde him their nlmuntf. Now he appeals 
m the resides of THE STRAND MAGAZINE on 
behalf of 

“The Sunday Strand 1 ' Dinner Fund (8th year). 
Dr. Barnard's Homes. 

The Church of England Society for Waifs & Strays. 

Many who read ibis appeal may l>e disposed to aid 
such good work 1 but mav be doubtful how to distinguish 
the most worthy and deserving Society amid the multi* 
Hide of supplicants, Having unique facilities for 
estimating tne value of charitable Qrgamtmionft. the 
Editor of The Sunday Strand is prepared to act as 
your almoner, and will distribute your charily with 
jealous care, Every con iri but ion will be ‘iep&rately 
acknowledged, and a List of amounts received will 
appear in Int Sitsdav Strand each month. 

Donation* should bo addressed to the Editor of THE 

SUNDAY STRAND, 3-12, Southampton Street, Strand, 



"ATLAS" LOCKSTITCH MACHINE OQS. 

Equal in «iu nn d tllJ 
quality to ci.1 kv uifjfliiiiiH Works by 

hud oftwmHt A jean' guarantee 
T<j eiianre Nt^UvticD, machine 
-< i n( r.«n rpcflbt «if 3<s, JMI fi.r ONE 

MONTHS TRIAL Balance can 

Im* iwlI 9*. MONTHLY. Write 
f..i dengnt mid wmplM uf Wu-rk. 
Allan Sewing Machine Co., 

lNlr r IE i gli Street, i 'LLimleu Town. 
London. 




MIXTUR-.B 

LIGHT S-' COOL 

Smokers unable to obtain '* Lublin** from iheif 
Tobacconist may have a sample posted by sending 
six penny stamps to the Manufacturers, 

THOMSON 6 PORTEOUS, 
EDINBURGH. 
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How t o Grow Sl ender. 

OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO ARE TOO STOUT. 

THESE REMARKABLE RESULTS CAH BE ACCOM* 
PUSHED AT HOME. 

FULL EXPLANATION IN THE FREE BOOK—READ IT. 



Jf«, F. MEREDITH 
Tee Investor op the Olease frrmm. 

1 , BtudSDt of Anstomr for throe year* m.% Dundee 
Univ«raity. 

a* Po«b«i* 3 f of the hliheet qu&llfl tuition obtalnmbla - 
the Unt’dui diploma or Him Hsjosty'i Scrvlfls. 

3. Director of Enarcime of Heiloybury College, Hertford. 

4 . Five year* Physical Director of the Birmingham Ath¬ 
letic inetltuL* 1 the largest of It* kind in Great Britain!. 

S- Author of various standard work* dealing with 
Physical Improvement. 

Mr, F, MerrdUh Clea*^ the inventor of ihe celebrated Cle;i*e 
Method for Reducing Obesity, has, after many years of study 
and research, effectcd a method which surely thins and make* 
symmetrical ihe body, without the aid of drugs or dieting. 
Tim method has licen proved to In: successful in the musL 
ob>tiEiate casts. It is now offered to you, 

Mr, C 3 ea.sej late Director of Exercises to Haileyhury College, 
has devoted twenty year* to the study of the body, and nis 
efforts for the radical reduction of flesh excess by natural 
method^ only have ut last b^en crowned with success. It is 
now possible to reduce the abdomen or hips from two to six 
inches in a period of less than six weeks, and by the method 
perfected by Mr + Clease o stout and ungainly man or wornm 
cart quickly possess a symmetrical body with improved health 
and increase of strength. 

Thousands of people living in all par s of the world are 
using this me 1 hod with complete success* Absolute projfs of 
the alxive statement can be supplied. 

A beautifully dll mlrated bmk^ entitled The Art of Physical 
Beauty," has recently been published, which contains ihe fullest 
information of the new metnocU. There are eighty pages fully 
illustrated, and the ordinary price is is. Arrangements have 
been made for 10,000 copies of this book to be given away whilst 
the edition lasts, in order to get this system quickly known. If 
you wish to improve your figure send for this interesting wark 
at once before the copies ate exhausted. Applications will Ihj 
treated in rotation. Address F* Meredith Clease, Ltd. (Dept, 
joj), 74, New Bond Street, London, W, 


That Awful Itch 

With Constant Torture. Days and Days 
of Agony, and Sleepless Nights. Then 
Instant Relief, Restful Sleep, the Skin 
made Pure—the Cure is Complete. 


+f I suffered for over three rwre with Weeping Ecxeiuiv " nays Mm. E. 
Barker, of Audk-y Hauffe, filar khum. “It etarLwt with u little upoi 
oil tuy kneev, hut quickly upread over rny whole body. 1 hiwjii pmnJi 
and pound*, and went toerory p**jd doctor 1 heard ut. licit getting 
wottte, Nothing would atop the awful itch ahd burning. Before [ 
|.4‘gLtri Uj UH l> n.D people WRle afmid <vt me, t looked an ferntMe, My 
bus >and w*s the "iffy one who vouU niqjrnuch m* r and it. was mly he 
who would take tare of me. 1 had to stay in ImkI from the middle of 
Maj to the middle of -inly. Then J heard of 1UJ. !>., and «nl to tny 
eri miwt for si bottlo. The eflfeot wsji aimuly marvelloiiH 1 It the 

iu h at ofiee sei that 1 *>>uid sleep petwefillb'i wkioli l had ant iont for 
many, many mouths l?erore. Then 1 liegin teisl better fast, tiul now 
my flkiiL La clear and white, not a «pnt anywhere. It in now the Qtb r»f 
October, and 1 am still entirely free fmm the terrible disease. D.fi.D. 
has certainly ***** my life.' 1 

Many hundreds of other people have been quickly 
and permanently cured of their Eczema or other skin 
trouble by D + D, D*, the Guaranteed Cure for 


ECZEMA 


and 


All Skin 

Diseases, 


after having used ointment* and internal drug* without 
success, If you want to be cured go to your chemist 
at once and let him tell you what he know* about this 
real Eczema Remedy. If after consulting him you mo 
of opinion that D.D.D, will cure you, by all mean* buy 
a bottle, but if you are sceptical, read the following 
offer and take advantage of it immediately* 




THIS BOTTLE OF 





^CWlPWfV. 

^SicA s 


D.D.D. 

The Guaranteed Cure 
for ECZEMA and 
AH Skin Diseases 

IS TIEE TO TOO TO-DM. 


D.D.D, is obtainable at 
all Chemists* and Drug 
Store*, but if you w»E 
to try D.D.D, before 
buying a bottle, just send 
name and address* one 
penny stamp, and the 
c hernia t* 


of 


your 


If you do this at once, 
this Mile of D.D.D. will 
l>e sent, together with 
Book entitled "Cause and 
Cure of Skin Disease/* 
Absolutely Free of Charge 
by return of post, 

Colonial and Foreign 
enquirers must send six 
penny stamps or I\0, 

The D. O. D. Company, 38, Bangor 
noM $Hm L&ne, Lundun, E.C. 
























Read E. J. Nankivell’s Delicious 11 Stamp Stories 
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The Christmas “CAPTAIN” 



Thk is an illustration from Tti* Middy tha 
“ Bluntffcrborti," a rattling serial of modern life on 
a battleship, by Charles Gkig. 11 Nobby * H Han- 
way, rbe hero, geis gun deafness. He down's like 
to report it to llie Fleet-Surgeon for fear of being 
invalided out of the service* In coii^uence, he k 
a l ways male in g ludicrous mistakes. Que day, when 
Manway lias been on shore, hr hires 1 native sam¬ 
pan beck to the ship, and this is run down by a 
funk, the captain of which callously refuses to pick 
up the crew of the sampan. Hanway is depicted 
in the act of remonstrating with the cold-blooded 
scoundrel. 
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A picture from P. G. Wodchooses fine new serial, 
The New Fold, which is a ^e^ue! to The tost 

Lambs Mike Jackson, a memljer of a great 
cricketing family, instead of ^oing to the Varsity, 
hiis n> enter a hank, and his iriend Pstnith, an 
R toman, familiar to readers of The Lost Lambs, is 
placed 1 here at the suggestion of the manager to 
study commerce. P&mith, who has plenty of money 
and doestdl mind getting the sack, starts taking it 
out of the manager in every possible way, and in 
this picture we sec him just relumed from a political 
meeting where the t*unk manager has been making 
a speech which he, Pimilh, has vmuired to criticise, 
much to l he annoyanceof tiie manager’s constituents. 


The Champion ’a Conqueror -- A picture from a 
fine wrestling serial by Percy Longhurst, himself an 
esc-champion. Wat CTrosthwaitc. champion of Gras¬ 
mere. hn^ a row with his master, fi blacksmith, and 
Mis the latter to the ground, Wat thinks he h:is 
killed him and disappears. He is at length run to 
earth by a chum of hlfl, who finds hirn employed as 
a shepherd in the mountains. Their meeting is 
depicted ultovc. 


The Train Pirates is a series of tales, by Franck 
Marlowe, about the thieves who rob the freight 
trains on the Sunset Railway in Canada. The thieves 
are led by a notorious ruffian called Black Michaels, 
and here we see an encounter between Black 
Michaels and a memlwr of the Freight Patrol named 
Sullivan. In this tale Black Michaels receives the 
deserts of hk wrongdoing*. 


l|„ P • ^lYPFNrF p «* f«* 8WJ ktm CEDkGL NEWNE 5 , Lid 

How Kfi&dy* rnce ijlArirllUf^* {Deiir., S) r Stiei^i. SiT/md 1 jTndan, W.C. 


Read the Article on Model Locomotives, by Greenly, the Expert. 
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FOR XMAS GIFTS. 


AS THE PNEUMATIC 
TYRE IS TO THE 
OLD-FASHIONED 
SOLID, 50 IS THE 
WAVERLEY F0UN- 
TAIN PEN TO ALL 
OTHERS. 

ITS DISTINCTION 
LIES IN THE FREE 
RESILIENT ACTION 
OF THE NIB AND 
FAULTLESS FLOW. 



MACNIVEM 
4 CAHERON 


FINE, MEDIUM, 
BROAD &. OBLIQUE 
. . POINTS . . 

a 0 

Every Hand Suited. 
0 0 

EVERY PEN GUARANTEED, 

0 0 

Price 10/6 

and upwards, 
a 0 

ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
. . FREE . . 


ARE YOU AWAKE P READ THIS! 


Buy Your Bedsteads in Brand New Condition 



CHAS. RILEY, Desk 12, Moor St., BIRMINGHAM, 


Direct from Factory at Makers’ Price. 

For 19 Years I have supplied the Public Direct 
(without making use of Shops or Stores) with Bedsteads, 
Wire Mattresses, Bedding, Cots, Curbs of every 
description, and also general Household Furniture. 

Prompt Despatch* Packed Free. Carriage Paid, 
CASH DR INSTALMENTS. 

Fatty Htustralcd Gstfafague s Post Free* 


Showrooms: 
LONDON and 
BIRMINGHAM, 


THF FAMflllS The description given of the 

^ rAiflUUu Mill* "* M:ib M ais the fihrsl 

shaving implement in the 

world i* confirmed in thou¬ 
sands of testimonial*. 

Black Handle . 2s.0d. 

Ivory Hjuid]« . .. 3s. ad. 


“jnab 

Razor 


The “AiAB 
SAFETY RAZOR 

WITH EXTRA BLADE. 
Price 3s. tFrf* 

Safety razitn, with a n urn her 
Of infer lor bl:i(lr< ;ire of little 
value, liur perfeiiion is at¬ 
tained ■when titled with the 
f;trnou>i^JiTafo” hi ides. 


v jH?ib *" ee. 

New hall at, Birmingham. 


■L.-n, 
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NATURE’S DRINK 


The Ideal "Drink for Dalis and 
Christmas Parties. 

You will FEEL WELL, EAT WELL, 
and SLEEP WELL, and always have 
a BRIGHT EYE and CLEAR COM¬ 
PLEXION if you drink 


PROSET 


(Non-Alcokolic) 

WHY ? Because it is made from the 
CHOICEST FRUITS, and is therefore 


PRICES; 4/- per doz. bottles; 
extra dry, 3/- per doz. bottles. 

Botlled by PROSET, Ltd,, SomS Tottenham. Extra 
Dry bottled only by SCHWEPPES, Ltd,, London. 



Prominent Ears 

*rp uni- kly rencbtilieii hy the imn nf N urse 
Coition ■ t ar Cap. X hyvicntc tfpphuiic«. 
ecmrorlalrie U* wtm , and tiausfcur no injurious 
ITdcaiirv. Vrtxl hy (fni alty. GtiLtl M^Ul 
IflOri Price / B, poet fiw® 7. 

Manure frrmra cvflttv <>f riiflii In direct 
lint- orer i/>t» «F hrftd tn <fnt(rc of left f*r + 
fmi>! centre nf light «|- in itim-t line rnmid 
bm k of head toocnirdof loft mlt 
FV trni iVtiric Gditm. ff AmWl Street, PdfJt Lone, Lrnidcn, fP, t and 
ail HfiJjnrp It-ihfj Ltt'nf fi A prut* S. Ma%r. Son 

owd A’oiur. 7—12, blftel, Iginfoii, RAJ, 




-HIGH-CLASS- 

ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 



JSTRATi. 
be refundei 

—■Estes 


published by the famous firm of FROST Sl REED, 
47* DUKE ST.* London, R.W. ; 8, Clare St., 
Bristol \ and 47, QUEEN’S HD.* Clifton, are 
obtainable from the chief Print nelleiV everywhere* 
or dirret. A CATALOGUE containing liiO 
ILLUSTRATIONS will lie went for la* [which 
will be refunded if a purchase be made}. 

—Established 1808. 



/hi-old 
jfoshloned 

Jhuce 


wiih< { 


Mellor's Suite is clwrm 

prepared from the same recipe, and ii 
bottled and labelled in the same style w 
it was when it was first introduced. 

Mellor’s 


is saucy. 

The most cemmonplace dish is made 
piquant and appetising by its use. It 
gives zest toihe palate and helps you to 
“joy S*W foriN' y?|i should* 
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DOUBLE- 
BREASTED 
FRON r. 


CurEs#* fid. extra, 
Cermgis Paid on Two, 


BARGAIN SALE 

TWO COATS 

far tho 

PRICE OF ONE . 

Direct from the 
Manufacturers 
to the Wearer* 

Note the 
Wonderful 
Prices. 

CHESTER- 
FIELD 
FJJflNT. 

Made hy the moftt ^killed cutters anil 
worker* in the country. These cubits 
are really marvellous value; 8atuples 
of cloth* sent by return ; 3 T ou will then 
see what you are buying. We guar 
antra to return M monies if not highly 
satisfied. Made in Grey, Royal, Green, 

Brown* Navy Tweed*; also 
in the new Blanket Cloths 
and Homy Serge* 

Lengths, 48, 50, 52, 54in, 

All One Price* 

Wktf i ordering time chest jtna.mremcnt ami length required* A 
most elaborate catalogue sent free on application. 

SELLERS, Ltd., 

Manufacturers, Wholesale Warehousemen, and Shippers, 

GLOSSOP, MANCHESTER. 


Post Your 
Order 
at once* 

Marvellous 

Offer, 


Established 1769. 

Mode! Makers to the Admiralty, the 
Principal Railway Coys t etc , 

Working Models 


(British Made) 

SCALE MODEL LOCOMOTIVES, as supplied by us 

to the Railway Coys, 

STEAM, ELECTRIC, HOT AIR, AND CLOCKWORK 
ENGINES and Trains of all kinds. 

NEW ELECTRO DISTANT CONTROL SYSTEM, 
which can be added to any Railway. 

STEAM, TURBINE, ELECTRIC, CLOCKWORK, 
AND SAILING BOATS, Launch Motors, etc. 
RAILS, POINTS, SIGNALS, STATIONS, and all 

Rolling Stock. 

Full Particulars and Illustrations of above- and Electric 

Lighting Plant* and our La(**t Designs will he 
ti.H] mil In our New Catalogue (just published), jd. 
post free to Strand readers. 

CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD & ENGINE DEPOT. 
Model Engineers Yacht Builders, d Electrician*, 


ARGYLL ARCADE, GLASGOW, N, K* 





Because they are Honestly Built t® 
Meet every Winter Requirement. 

TW "Fin ' I* the \x«i1 for outdoor 

Service. Hoenty, Goir Motoring, flic. 

J , * LVimrij?f j'ttot tn atl parti of (Ae 
IQ/C fVlfftf JKniir- 

I Qf D «(*# rxtrn. Mint Sire itir draw 
MHtlint of foott itwd P. 0 
Blan k or T* n Wat r rtHTxjf lrfit I bera, A11 mic*. 
larruf, me-dltu-n, and broad flniugii. 

Order a pair now. and let them 
their merit in the wearing 

IT rdf /or CobJ Ivyuc riverine fAe ftnm'lp Footwear need*. 

A. T- HOGG No. Of, BTRATHWIGLO. FIFE. 

I’irtllter and leader of tk " Owti l>y Post' pitda. 



A Group iff If EH RNE CO.'S Stiff, phvktQmtuhed recently. 


XMAS GIFTS. XMAS GIFTS. 


THE WHITEST LI N ft NS IN THE WORLD DIRECT 
FROM THE GREAT IRISH LINEN HOUSE, 

I jldirK lljind Fntbnrfdpreil Ifftndkfcri'hiVfp, GB tind 0 Q n tjoj. I ’liil- 
tjrrti'p. Kimi'v Border Handkrn hlefn, 1 hth 3 fitTIf knnrn n 

Linen lumrni? Handken hieK rmbrnfdried vjili uuy inUlal, 3 9 ami 
5>'S the half fltn Hendtomr E-im-tv Ilnse*; free willi wtiy mtii-ln re 
aulred fi»r _llniui Ettihhdmrrd Frilled Piling t l Beach. 

Hand Eraibitvldrr*')! FI6|myli. Petnl lor of 

linm*. Ladle* Uluftreliflnn| Ajirrni^.'ulpriitlemerv'.H ShirlP, l. l plN,rs, etc 

irelawd - 
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The Warm and Noiseless Floor Covering 


Combining ilie softness, warmth, 
and noiselessness of best pile carpet 
with the cleanliness and economy of 
1 inolcum, Allen's Coronet solves 
many a knotty problem in floor 
covering. 

Gorquel is real cork carpet -—not 
cork imu—of the finest quality—soft, 
\ei lirni, pleasant in form and colour, 
easily cleaned, perfectly hygienic, 
li has stood the severest tests Inr 
dursthilily, both as regards pattern 
and material, and is specially smlaUe 
for offices, libraries, corridors, bed¬ 


rooms, and nurseries because of its 
natural warmth and noise! essness. 


T‘ 

rk Lii 


Allen's Corquet, a cork carpel of e*ee-p~ 
lional qualify, U .. , , obviously ibe 

ideal ft jot-covermg. The self colours arc 
particularly artistic and aili-active." 


Cotquel is obtainable from Messrs* 
Allens Bournemouth Works and 
Warehouses, carriage paid, from 
i .9A per square yard, and upwards, 
according lu thickness. 

Patterns and full particulars post 
free on application to— 


Send for free list cf 
Useful Xmas Gifts, 
or " Draping and 
Screening Deco- 
ration*.” 


JJALLE] 


No. 2, The Quadrant, 

Bournemouth* 



ALSTDNA PAINTING 


Writ* for 

FREE 

BOOK, 


/. 11»fun V Cti Y'l Ol.frt M / **ti n t i nr r 
you lU.J b ['ASST I* 1 * lit if id ]pirluivh sbui! ndtbuT urt-tt 
without any ki»■ >aIt’-if r nr 
SK ET< IIL > 4 i nr OK AW I Mi 
Beginner* ouitii. 7 6 , Cnuu>Me Oiuflc,, £1 Is. 

IUhiV of luM nut lull I - 
THE ALSTON GALLERY, 

L>*pt. c + 31 O h Rfcgfcnl St., W. 

■Iate of «r, Sew 



TTifi- llorwr^c of f’hjinwt^T, Busmen and M<m#v PnMpeet«. 

]%rln«r dr** tjln-d, virtli ilm* j| f rulur* Kvriit« sml 
I h.iiw'* i,rcumtr 1 > vc-u SfinS birth d*tii\ ] • h>„ pUiI nis'Ll 
envi-lope 

MADAME VERNON S-E, . 32 , Biwll* Drive, Leeds. 

iMUrnuiTK i.fU 9 atiM-A nnul KHtlO. 


Your Own Address 


printed on da inly nolepnper paper which 
will make koerwni ifi£ n pleasure, Send 
postcard for specimen*, wbit-h wc will send 
you p**l free, You will T*e delighted wdh 
the variety of Mylo offered b>r your choice, 
m and our prices will gert^inly^please you.- u 

ATKINSON, 6, King Street, ULVERSTON 


DEAFNESS 

I A new invention of greatest importance 
tn the Deaf t which is unsurpassed in its 
curative effect upon Deafness, Catarrh, 
and head noises, and the only Treat¬ 
ment that can be easily self-applied with 
safety and success, is— 

KROECER'S 

Patent Electro-Chemical 

EAR BATH. 

No Shocks ! Only a gentle heating 
effect due to electrisation of the seat of 
disease. Immediate and progtessive 
improvement. Highly recommended 
and endorsed by eminent authorities. 

Welcome Present to the Deaf. 

Send particulars of case or call and 

MARTIN KROEGER, 

13a, Wigmorc St., London, W. 

Specialist .l^^^^i^jt^-jfleclrn- Therapeutics 

TiinTfmf " -1 
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JOSEPH 
GIU. 0 TTS 


IMPROVED. 


Cl 


IV 


IMPROVED. 


HR ST 
WHEREVER 


THEY ARE 
SHOW JV, 


A FRANCO - BRITISH 
EXHIBITION AWARD. 

Jwepb Gillolt Ac Sonj were awarded I he Gnftd 
Pri* jof Qualify in penmikint al the Franco- 
Britiih Exhibision—ooe more proof of the tpn- 
sistent merit of every pen turned out by the Pint 
of the Penmaken. 

oauni C PA Dfl of C XJiidiett Quality Awtnrted 
OAmrLt UnnU Pe lta sect mt fnw on 
a- 1 . &ii|K 3 ritiiy Ajiwirted 1^*1 lllU Ito* fsar fld- ■tamp*. 

If JHTu^uay ill ubUUJog. peuiwill beftirwarJcJ jviet inja Irom 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 

(Dept 40), 37, Crftcechwrch 9 treat, London, E,C, 


Splendid 
Services 

ineiadu Dinner. iUt arsahtaiL fluh h» ivr « 

persons; full ihnd Toll at, dslnty Trlnhst flat 
3 |y|l snd A Tempos* The Lot 21*- Psisksd Fr*e* 

Money Returned if not delighted. 


ft/ the ntost crcinfiiiiiukl meiJimlN nf product!™, 

IIupc &*le n and C«*i L'nycneuti, w* can 


Save You 5/- in every 20/- 

J|*it we |jfuve this h? witrting jou a Complete lUu** 

1 rated (Jutulufliie (Id Coluunj showing the must 

BEAUTIFUL PRODUCTIONS 

Fot tbe Home, or Hotels. School*, etc,, or for mukl-ig 
Eciuii^le Clmming preienti 

You can then easily Compare 

Price* iml Quality with values elsewhere, 

and convince yourself that we 

*UH maintain our flupremary, and really 

do give the very Best Value. 

Stnd a Pest-c&rd NO IV, t*tn if yet* do nt?i intend to 
Buy fust at present. 

Have It ready for when you do. 

Vincent Fine Art Pottery Co. 

f Dept. F}, Burslem, Staffs. 


GRENFELL FRAZIER S ^ 


Sul id g~ct. Gy jd 
Signet with Initial 
engraved, 

£1 t O 

iS-ct + Gold, 

£2 7 G 


t&*ct. Gold. 
Rubies and Diamonds 

£2 15 O 


lid 9‘Ct. 
thinks, engraved 
3 ImtbU on two 

186 


xfi-cu Gold, 
all Diamonds, 

£4 4 O 

or Snppluie and 
Diamond's, 

£2 10 O 


Dainty Gold Pend;mt 1 
set Pearls and 
Turquoise, 

11/6 


WHAT SHALL I 
GIVE AT XMAS7 

The old problem is 
before us, and we 
are wondering what 
choice we shall make 
in order that our 
gifts may be appro¬ 
priate and accept¬ 
able. It ought not 
to perplex us t for in 
every case we should 
determine that the 
prt sent shall be of ac¬ 
tual worth and utility, 

JEWELLERY IS 
ALWAYS 
ACCEPTABLE 

for both ladies and 
gentlemen appre¬ 
ciate gifts of this 
nature—whether it be 
for use or ornament 
— or both. It both 
charms and delights 
the recipient, and 
proves a lasting sou¬ 
venir and a perpetual 
reminder of thegiver, 

WE SAVE YOU 
MONEY. 

This season we have 
an unusual ty wide, varied, 
and choice stock, espe¬ 
cially suitable for Pre¬ 
sents, AH our gems are 
guaranteed genuine, 
metal* are Hall-marked, 
and In many cases of 
exclusive design. We 
want you to realise this, 
and we therefore ask 
you to send a postcard 
for our new splendid 
illustrated 150-page Cata¬ 
logue, You could not 
have a wider choice or 
spend your money more 
economically. 

We will forward 

CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 

by ret urn to all applicants, 
Address postcard to— 


GRENFELL, FRAZIER & CO. 

(Dept. 4 ’>.tK, Ediffc'ara Rd., LONDON. 
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00 DIXON'S < 3 (> 

DOUBLE 

t 



w-PORT-st. 

11 David/' said brother Ned. 

"Sir/' replied the butler. 

M A magnum of Double Diamond, David, to drink 
the health of Mr. Ljtikhiwater," 

V Ha!" said brother Ned, first examining the cork 
and afterwards filling his glass, * * * ♦ “ this looks 

wel 1 , David.** 

" It ought to, sir,'' replied David, ci You'd be troubled 
to find such a glass of wine as is our DOUBLE 
DIAMOND and that Mr. Link in water knows very 
W«lL "—Fide CHARLES DICKENS. 

" ytchoU u NickUblt," Chap xxrrtb 

This Brand has been shipped without inter* 
mission tor the last too years, and Is the 
property of Morgan Brothers, London and 
Oporto. 

Ta be obtained u/— 

The Combined Wine Grower* and Distillers Syndicate, 
37 , Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 

Sample on receipt of jd. to cover postage. 


TO AUTHORS & JOURNALISTS. 

U The writer, whether he lupin-s to write novel*, short storle*, or 
artidM, often anendH jthis iti u rantienlul work, rebuffs and 
drudiftiT being In* only natural fm the lime ind klxiur ipeui 
THE COVfttlE OF LlTIRAAY TIAINlNO^m^bytti. 
J.itersiry 1.'■ iiriM^fThJriii'e ( nilefe, teuu-hi** tin- ^iiiranl a o usi-ve hif 
apptwiitkeshln la Litem tu re in tins liriefHt time powsible, 

The College al*o imii*rtoke> Llif-rnry Aaenrr Ih.awiwm of all kmda. 
For full partiiii tan wntr nt nnre for Famuli Irt S to the LmeRAhi 
Culled. li, Arundel Street. HI rami. W.C, 

First Lessons in Story Writing 

Bt.Bd.nflL By BARftY PAIM. t». 14. port fm. 

SE UfthiB work the fFestfl'Uiufrr Gazette writ**: M The tafinncr who 
tnken thre* lettotm to he^rt may be quite tunned of an adtint te 
over hlei l-oiii petituirs" 

How to Become an Author. 

By ARNOLD HEKNETT. 

A Pridirnl ILutdu ; full of useful hint* £l. ncl. fil+ih fire. 

THE LITERACY COR H ES PON DEN CE COLLEGE* 

9, A ru ntltJ Street. Strand, W.C. 


M True Tales 
of Adventure 

is the title ^iveti to a collection of some of ibe 
most remarkable true stories which have ever 
appeared in print. No fiction writer ever 
punned any stories so thrilling as these true tales. 

Some of the Titles arc: 

A Fight with a Sting Hay—In t^uesl of a 
Treasure Cave—A Fall of Thret Thousand 
Feet—The Diver and ibe Devi] Fish^ 

Ermnn 1 )?(l in a Capsized Ship—Held by an 
Octopus —Walked, (JIT by a Tiger, Klc,, Etc. 

Of all Newsagents and booksellers, or pu*t free* 

I _ Vl fl int ibe Publishers, GEORGE NEWNES, 
Limited (Dept. $). Southampton Sr, Strand, W.Q 


a- 

NET. 


I WILL Q 

GIVE YOU « 

3 COLLARS 5 

FREE C* 


I want to prove to every reader of The Sjjcamd 
Magazine that I can give value for value about to/* to 
the pound more than any ordinary re!ail shop 

HERE fi A PROOF*—I will forward on receipt o| 
F O,, value 7 fb Y a Suit of NATURAL CASHMERE 
Underwear (all wool), comprising Pam* and Vest \ or, 
if preferred, a Suit of N,1(117,11 Lamb's Wool, The 
extraordinary value I am offering in these goods is 
undoubted, and I am only looking for a profitable 



return from ihc repeat orders I am 
convinced I shall receive, 

MOTE-—To every reader of Thk 
Strand Magazine ordering either 
of the above bargains, I will give free 
wiih each Suit—3 Fine Linen Collars, 
If desired Two Vests or Two Pairs of 
Pants may be had in place of compile 
SuiL The Vests are made either long 
or short sleeves. 


i+ Skirt 


hr my 

T*li; 


stnt post frit. 


J. W. COATES 

(Shirt tmd Underwear ftpoelallfct}* 

267 , P»rK Road. LIVERPOOL, 


RED NOSES 


are irtiat we fuanuitm t» ahralutely Mire at a nominal 
eiTHJin^ 1 liy hntiiiWh h «n- treatment which ii *f»d*Uy pn* 

B .r#i| fur (aU’h Wriiten iiuniiitoe with each Irpumrnt 

oney willingly return**! if no uiir*. Ha-nri t u •> ‘,Lmu|« for 
IhiohIi'I ihci mention ^tiustd HAUAiiine, 
HARVEY BROW N LO W, TB. Cecil St. T Man cheat** 


The“Zyaper 

is the only towel which 

Stretches 


\ 


when i he wearer stoops, like the old-fashioned diaper. 
They are the softest and most absorbent* Ladies who 
golf, ride, etc., will appreciate [heir immense advan- 
tage^. A trial will prove [heir superior comfort, utility, 
and protection. 

Obtainable at ,ul] tbemista, drapers, and stores in 1 
sizes, 1 1 f 6 . and ■*•*- j*-f dor. If any difficulty i% 

experienced, a sample towel of either sue will be for¬ 
warded securely packed and post free, with name 
of nearest agent, on application to The Lady 
Manager, CUXSQN. QERRARO A C0. f LtcL, 
Corporation Street, BIRMINGHAM, 


OWNER WANTED 

fru- a verv valuable green-covered book, entitled OL^R 
I COSV HOMK t ediied bv the Manaeing Director, and 

published by the HIGHBURY FURNISHING COMPANY, Ltd. f 

lixnct Corner Park Street, Upper Street, Islington, London, 
Contents : A complete* treat hr on how to furnish from 
cottage to a minndon with elegance and durability 
absolutely wdi-^-pf CApicab P^veryone nuy 

become the tiUH/'irIll'll vil'Lble little work, which wiJJ 

u t.(H|pEf;?1TY'^F'MfHhAri-- 
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It has taken years of costly experiment to perfect the 
“ Ludcord ”—the strongest and most durable Carpet on the 
market. The “Ludcord’' is seamless. It is reversible — 
note that. It is low in price, because woven on a special 
loom. There are numerous imitations— Why 7 See that you 
get the real thing—Treloar’s “ Ludcord.” 


Many Exquisite Colours & Artistic Designs. 


3 yds. by 2 yds. . 1(1/6 

34 yds, by 3 yds. *. 18/6 

4 yds. by 3 yds. —. 21/» 

4 yds, by 34yds. . 24/6 


CAN BE SUPPLIED IN STAIR CARPETS AND RUGS. 
PARTICULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. 

SEMI FOR PATTERNS AND PRICE LISTS. 



froe* vuo- ^° JZ - 

... Q .'At'-. 2 




It is a VETtr COM- 
WON CAIHK fay 
Reason of the 
CRUDE TANNIN it 
contain*, the same 
harsh fluid lined 
for tanning lea¬ 
ther. This crude 



tannin in tea 
HARDENS the NTO- 
>iA<it 1 retards the 
flow of GASTRIC 
juice, hence flat 
ULEN rE, weaken id 
NERVED, anil LOST 
COM FLEX ION. 


OUT THERE IS ONE TEA 
FREE FROM CRUDE TANNIN, 

A Natural Tea, but Specially Prepared* 

OVER 1,000 DOCTORS NOW PRESCRIBE 
THIS (i TYPHOO-TIPPS" PURE TEA. 

One Doctor writing: says; " / Am-/ tried “ Tyfhtw- 
Ti&t' Tea oh a dysptptic with marked success. " 


SINNER’S TEA, Ltd. p 21, Castle St. BIRMINGHAM. 
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Never before bas such value been offered. Money returned if not fully satisfied. 

BARGAIN PARCEL OF LACE CURTAINS FOR A2 6 

i Pair superior q uality I-ace Curtains, rmUiic fl iral design, 3 yds. long, s^in. wide. 

I Pair haucLome new design and good quality Drawing-Roani Cur mi, is, tang, 6oin. wide, 

i Cover for 5 id?iKHird or Table Centre, wry fine quality, Renaissance design, 

i Pair preity Bedroom Cui tains, produced in a very strung net} aiyds, long, 43111. w id^. 

Sujtljed im White, Ivorv, or Ecru Colour; Cakkiagk Paid Throughout the Umteo Kingdom. 

Our Catalogues sent free on request* Every page full of money-savers. Bargains 
galore* The largest and most comprehensive stock In the Kingdom- 

John Cordeux & Sons, Ltd*, Clifton, Bristol. 

(ESTABLISHED MORE THAN HALF-A-CENTURY.) 


1 1* Ctuises, Symptom*. Result s, and the various 
drbil 5 lating Irouhles, with ensuing 1ms of Nerve Power, 
clearly described, together with ihe mu?*! modern 
scientific and painless method of treatment. Sent -erdrd.. 
post free, iwu scamps. 

J. fi- MURRAY, 7 , Southampton Row, London, W. 0 - 


FURNITURE. 


ft" jftl * * t *? lid ■ t'tt 4 

\v rajl n . Jr in^hti hr 4 

-JP/ifS \ MtffltmrW ilR’hr. Field. 

mIUi\3 and Mifbibiu 

Nlif ^ — t &T|«Ietl miZ 

jgHfc. |lf S (—C M i r 1-0 r. TmU 

r w^yr • 1 | i-i iii o^s 

W lpr vyl sSSdas 

C* t alo* u * ef 

I 1 1 misa nils of i-llicr “Bargains by Pott. 11 M F nil Kiiirf* iu« ^ 
full K-j.1. n*f juried-J> AIK BROS. illept, lliLl, PRESENTS 

HOUSE, HASTINGS ENG.!. __ 


M0t>MAIN 


FOR XMAS GIFTS AND 
FIRESIDE COMFORT. 

JiRYAp Fl’RS ITl'RE MAmlij linen milled, brftviflinr ft 
light,rally B*-rr|( , effchk> HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
t« hannoniu with inwlrni 

NO OTrlBR CANE FURNITURE mimi!* it in 
Vnrkniinih j p *hri dr*iim. Write for fullr lllnitrtfi^i 
CATAI/IGUF DIRECT FROM THE MAKER. 

H- II PEACH, It 13, tir«n( L'eiitml &L. L? jester. 


PATENT LEVER 


Hi ghly rei 1 m 1 mended by Midiai Men- No Ste*I in EWini 
nod Light. EmmLj comf^tx i-J- jj. *n 
erect or reclinSrtf poeitin Chtipiijuu;i *i 1* and 
bo Hrtrr_ 1 Price Luu Fm*. Iiuluk fm havinf Wkir t 

TriiM. Ttlftu 'A' (>.in m ‘.irr ■ • # 

AIL bind# of ELmtir G<xnJt. F^ lU. etc. 

Ar-if HbflM-'S*firvtfyrwy*A- f Whites Mor Main 
dent LrTpr Tnim Co,. Ltd., 36 , SLiaft sbury Am*., l iroLiidij 
Rat M yg:iT? Wy&rtjyiiTtiMii . N‘«™ h.< fbo 


Every Lady should know 

that Southalls’ Sanitary Towels are a comfort, con¬ 
venience, and saving of the cost of washing, and an 
absolute necessity to health—■ 


Southalls’ Towels 


the greatest invention of the age for women's comfort, are sold by Drapers, T^idieV 
Outfitters, and Chemists, in silver packets containing one doten nt 6d.. also manu¬ 
factured under iheir improved Patents, i/- ( it 6, and if*. A trial will immediately 
convince l bn l lb ere is no substitute for ihc*e goods. 

A Sample Packet *vnitulnina fix btureli In the four thindard ^ju?ipc*r free ib pkin 
wruiiper for * ^rn|w from the Lady Miuwcr, I".., jBn IT .Street, hirinliiRlUUIl. 

a« ithnl 1 « > Protective Apron for iu» *1 j,: Sbrntmlhi T(rt t 4 s. Very light. 

Waterproof, Punble, 4Uid AdH.pLo.llde. VyecU ©o, ifeijiistrut.'S'it Phyi? U. 


Waterproof, Durable, mid Adaplahli 
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STRONG AND HAPPY 



This is the way they feel now—the men who were 
once ill and weak, who were always nervous and trembling, 
and who never knew what it was to enjoy peaceful sleep. 

They are now free from pain and awake refreshed and 
full of energy—are light-hearted and self-confident. 

HERE 18 THE SECRET: 

Electricity —that’s alL This grand force is the only 
natural restorative ; the only certain means of curing 
ailments of a nervous and debilitating character. All 
who suffer in this way should lose no time in investiga¬ 
ting the claims of the Fulvermacher Klectric licit, winch 
fills the body with nerve-life, warms the blood, and 
restores both physical and mental energy, 

FREE BOOK. 

In order to prove our claims, and that the general 
public may know more about electricity as a curative 
agent, we have prepared a 90 -page l>ook (illustrated), 
dealing wills the subject in an interesting manner, and 
l his we will send free for the asking to those interested 
in the development of vigorous health in men and women. 

Do ft Of delay I Call for a personal test if you 
can* If you can't call, cut out this advertisement 
and send it to us to-day, and we will mail you the 
iKiok by return, 

THE PULVERMACHER INSTITUTE, Ltd., 

3 G, Vulcan House* 6G, Lydgate Hill, LON 00 H, EX- 


Be 

A 


DOCTOR 


of Mechano‘ 
Therapy. 


£GOO to £1,000 a rear 

WE TEACH YOU BY MAIL. 

In sEx moot tin ti>ej fun lki.Hai iinictliinjt M(K , }iSn*i 
The Hitf— an denning and hlyhly p ml prafwutm 
for man juiJ taouMn. Mcirf o fhaii 

E,ukined b> rriiyilHian#- A fa*i 
tuUin+t jtUnJy. feuf to bm and equal to onUege 
CUUTW—wr ({uncintet- lUCCCH-Ul r.nJitiiirj 
turn and nut of iitftrurtim fits you. f ri r 

a pmfuMkihJil lifi? Authorised tli) i 1 iHi.ua* to 
rnuluiiiv. Work nbfDrtinglr tob*rs*tlvtf 
Vast epuortvmi 11*^ for twH-ial hjhI tuiftnrial 
betterment S|«clal term* now. Write to-day 
for prospectus free, 

American College of Meehano-Therapy, 

Dept, an 120 Utawlaipb at, Chicago, LI. V t* a. 



Something Nets) in 

MANICURE PASTES 

Recommended by all the leading 
SOCIETY LADIES, ACTRESSES, £c. 

MISS MARIE STUDHOLME writes : 
11 Your Majestic Nail Polish is excellent,” 

This unique preparation impart* a marvellouii rind 
lasting luttte to the nails which cannot be equalled by 
using any other means. 

Prices t/- f 16, and 3 - per Jar P 

Ca« 6e ebteiDAl from all CAmiiti vr pott 

/rtf, from the. role lAUPiH/tiriy^ii 

The MAJESTIC TOILET PREPARATIONS C0, r 
20, Great Winchester St, London, E C 



THE 


U 


IDEAL” 
Reed Organ 

With one, two, amt three 
Manuals and Pedals, 

\ ^Manual /' IDEAL 
i' now on view a I the 
Work* containing 5.000 
Reed*, not any of its q* 
kill compasl ^pc,ikln| 
stops sounding alike in 
T orwi 

Hearn *twd for dtten ydioe 
bottkletami particular* from 

J. W. SAWYER, 

Bees ten Organ Works, 
Leeds, 


AWL-U-WAHT 



l 


Save Money by Repairing your own 
Boots, Harness, &C- 

Price, complete with thread ... i 
Larger Siie f for Hefivy Work ... 2 

Of all Leather Dealer*. fronnujngcrSj . 
« .p>l fre^fruiji 


II 


AHImM-WANT." 
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DRINK & DRUG 

I HABITS CURED 

By the recognised Teetolia 
Home Treatment, 


We prescribe special l real men! to meet each par¬ 
ticular case and send it in plain sealed package, also 
highly qualified medical ndvice, free, U|ion receipt of 
particulars. The TeetoILd treatment acti so rapidly 
and $o cflidrnlly that within four days from the com¬ 
mencement of administration the insistent craving for 
drink is absolutely destroyed—so much so, that tven 
the thought of alcohol becomes nauseating* So safe ts 
this treatment that it can be administered to the most 
sensitive of either sex with the utmost confidence, 
Teelolia has a most powerful tonic and stimulating 
action on both the nervous and muscular systems 
That fe.i i ful co-nsii lion of depre ssion is al so speed i I y over¬ 
come and a feeling of buoyancy and well-being super¬ 
venes, w hich must he experienced to be fully realised. 


OUR OFFER. 

Thou rami* have taw cured Hjr thi* treatinml, sn,.l we 
guarantee Co cur« you. The treatment T alue at ^ 

Ei lent JOU alHMilLitelj frrC 
upon jour roenliouiiij? tlda 
TU+nmilnr. and no }«yim-ut is 
exmetal if you nrr not hilb 
fled with the benefit rerciveil 
Yt e laki? your V^rd. If you 
write today. nldniiiniF the 
Tratoha Trtfatmrrt A sun , 

OXK ' "• ” 


21 /= 

treatment 

FREE 


1 J 7 a 


I I I • ' c 

rr 


TO TRY* 


TjQMtori* „ 

( rlu-. irj tin- fir^t place. I>y 
iHurn i, if pn*E & private tun 

MJ ] tut fcoi k Khet 1 L, tOfether w i l h 
AV4ilualh|f lo>h nil I IiKh Killi- 
jFX't. |x» [ free in plain wu'e- 
J"! 1 *. to In- fi pE1>iwi-iI hy imt 
rneut iuhui receipt of «Ul4- 
mi‘nt of hum, 




r Itn, by Jtn, Etcn Srcta 


Your Sons 

want to 
maKe a 

STEAM 

ENGINE 

They 

Have 

Wo 

Lathe ? 


We have got ov + er this difficulty for you, and are 
now supplying a magnificent set of accurately- 
machined castings, with all bolts, nuts, and 
screws, with illustrated instructions, by means 
of which you can construct the splendid model 
illustrated above without the use of a lathe or 
other machine tools, for the low price of 


Carriage 


10/6 


Paid, 


St ud I'Qtttu nj r id nuuf for further pa rtitart, 

STUAHT-TURHER, Ltd., Henley-on-Thames. 


* 

* 



Keeps f RED-HOT 
Conlenls 1 10£ COLD 

USEFUL ALIKE TO 
THE 

SPORTSMAN, 
TRAVELLER, SOLDIER, 
AUTOMOBILIST, 
PHYSICIAN, NURSERY, 
etc., etc., 

OR ANYONE DESIRING 
A HOT OR COLD 
DRINK INSTANTLY. 


Guaranteed Satisfactory 
or Money Returned . 


II your Dealer hasn't them we' 
wnd on receipt of Price. 

* * * 0 



SEND FOR BOOKLET. 

British Caloris Co. 

233, Regent St., London, W. 




THE MIKADO POCKET 
HAND-WARMER 

\nl] bep you Ltwy a mi cranEgrtabl* In th* 
Anther Utility to i/iirry in lady* nynff Al**. 

rjj£»r* unit cixarottM. .Sjifi 1 acid retM.Ui*' 
NHiHiilur. tl(jKd, A ihild om wmrk if AIkiJI 
h‘ai.lj lur U»e. A nlf-uid thiTf you r.TT„ Price 
2fl C .k t frrr, ACME SUPPLY CO * 1M, 
SauLti Portland Str at. 


For XMAS DANCES. * \ u ,r CE ICE 


TURNER’S 


Tlif ORIGINAL Vmi tor Hi 
years. Post Free, i X 1 Iti, A ttil. 
Ar.ny and Navy and nil h-ndiiur 
Sturifi, or II Tl’KNKH. Kldou 
Unit c, MANCHESTER 


Simply 
Requires 
Sprinkling. 

POLISH 


INVAlUAUit row 

RHflWAItSMAGOUT 

Mr cm re 

FWftt 


- VlJF ttMWW/ 4 NWl it 

STEELE 

*MARSH 


A WINTER COMFORT! 

11 VEE *' Perfect Safety Kettle, 

This Ktuk genuinely supplies 
a long-felt want. It d'jen nut 
bail uver, nor does the lid fall 
off, Saves its cost in cleanliness, 
rusty fenders or gns-stove*. Send 
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“FtOBAND” 

(R.tfdJ 

AUTOMATIC : 

stif-nmiG n mn hi, 




THE XMAS PRESENT. 

All Users Satisfied, 

On receipt of P.O. 2/6 wt send direct to any add rest given. 
The following varieties kept in stock 

No* L Gilt Nibs that will not corrode. 
Price S'S Post 

Stele Nib required —Fine. Medium, or Broad. 

The ‘‘Dainty ROBAND” ... price 4/3* 
The “Business ROBAND," price 6/6* 

Both (he above are fitted whh Gold Nibs and Iridium 
Panto, made specially in Britain for the ^ROBAND* 
Pen* i guaranteed at itated and ought io la ft a lifetime, 

We Guarantee Satlifact on. Money willingly 
returned If not approved In Seven Days. 


glPOULTON 1 
■ & NOEL'S 


gf XMAS HAMPERS\ 


Contents of Guinea Hamper: 

I Glass M BeIgnivian “ | I (Mass Ox-Tall Soup 

Roiled Ox-Tongue l Glass Chlefcau Ham and 

1 Large Smutted Ox Tongue Galantine 
Tuugue l Glass Potted Wild Puck 

t Glass Oxford Brawn I Jar Strawberry Jam 

I Glass Pressed Brisket of l Jar Seville Orange 
Beef | flannalade 

L Glass Potted Salmon and f Bottle cl reengages 

Shrimp L Bottle " P, A 0.*' Sauce 

1 Glass fitted Chicken and l 2-lb, Basin Christmas 
Ham Pudding 


Contents of Half-Guinea Hamper: 


l Glass , *BelgraYlan ,t 
Rolled 0x*1 ongue 
1 Glass Lunch Tongues 
t Glass Galantine Chicken 
and flam 

L Glass Oxford ft raw n 


I Glass Salmon and Shrimp 
1 Glass Ox'Tai) Soup 
1 Jar Seville Grange 
Warmulade 

I Jar Strawberry Jam 
L Basin Christ mas Padding 


DELIVERED FREE. 


SPECIAL A WNOUNCEMENT. 

We are GIVING AWAY lor a short pc riot! with each Pen 
a ■* ItOitANl) " PATENT PNEUMATIC CLIP. 

Ait your Stationer far it. &r j*end P.O. now lo— 

ROBT. A. THOMPSON & CO., 

0, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ENGLISH OX-TONGUES AND SOUPS 

(In GbufiK* and Tins] 

AWARDED 16 COLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 

Please Ordfr through Your Grocfr, 

If amv difficulty is obtaining, write : 

POULTON & NOEL, LTD., ■HRS*- LONDON. 


WE BAFFLE BURGLARS 




Comer cut 

awny Ut 
illui Lrate; 
principle. 


is made baffles them completely. It consists of special rolled steel channels 
entirely encircling the inner frame of safe, which, when engaged, form 
an unbreakable lock fill round the door* Again, the Bolts in other safes 
shoot outwards, and burglars are able to drive them In, But the “Channel 
Bolls" are draw n Inw ards for locking, and cannot possibly \*e drawn out. 
No other firm can make safes an this principle* 

WRITE lo ^ a ^ ers f° r I*ttll Descriptive Illustrated List. 

_ _ Delay may mean irreparable loss to you. There is no 

AT ONCE Safe to compare with this for Home or Office use. 

PHILLIPS Mt SON, SPEEDWELL WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 
And Photb House, Victoria Si-. Wsatmlzister lilmnwt appetite Army i Nary Srotr-’ 


Burglars can master the Bolts 
in many safes; they can drill 
them out and otherwise make them 
ineffective. But the System on which the 


Patent “CHANNEL BOLT” Safe 



THE "DURIK" DE LUXE 

1* recommended to the fastidious as the best Stylo Pert. 

It writes with delightful smoothness, does not 
miss or blob, and ijivts no trouble, 
ar>d will Iasi for years. 

Writes to.ooq 
word 1 ' with 
one filling. 


Made iti 
black or tan 
vulcanite,, 
long ske, or 
dwarf size 
as shown, 

Pest Free. 


ANY TIME. 

EDINBURGH. 
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have a light boot bill 
wear 


Walking on the hard street is as easy as on 
springy turf. My boots keep their shape and 
last twice as long. Wood-Milne Special 
Quality Heels cost me i/- a pair and last 
18 months. 

Lnak for the name 

X s^niW^mk M Wood-Mil ntf" 

jon the hecl.^^" 

fi? JuKflb 
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Mrt. Thomas of ftrittuf, eintf titfk- t*f for t*n dkildrrn who vrete firrW fry Znm-Bkk* 



made history in the district of St. Philips Bristol, recently, when that place 
f was visited by a perfect plague of eczema. Dozens of children were sent home from 
schools daily, mid scarcely a family in tin; district could claim to have 3 *ad complete 
freedom from the disease. During ibis epidemic Zatn-Buk proved of incalculable value. The 
case of Mrs, Thomas* whose ten children were cured, is selected as a sinking example of 
Zam-Buk\ sterling merit. The names of the children are: William (aged 20), May (i8) t 
Albert (17), Alfred U6). Lavima {[5), George (13), I’rnest (it), Arthur (io), Alice (8), and 
Gladys (6). To a local reporter Mrs. Thomas, who lives at i, Albany Place, St. Philips, 
Bristol, said : * s Alfred w as the first in be attacked. The eczema started in the form of a very 
thick rash all over hi> face and head. The sores were continually breaking, and were 
exceedingly pain Tub 1 exercised she greatest care to prevent the disease spreading, but one 
child after another wax attacked by ihc awful itching disease until my house was a veritable 
hospital and a home of erics and misery. 

^ George, age 13, used to faint a way with the pain, and the younger ones were almost 
continually crying because they suffered so, anti could get no sleep. All the ointments I tried 
were powerless even to check ihe spread of the disease, and I l>elieve that the children 
would slid have been suffering if it had not been a lucky circumstance that let! us to trv 
Zam-Tiuk. Gladys met with a very serious accident by burning herself very ljadly. For ibis 
I bought a box of Zam Buk, w hich completely healed Gladys* skin. Then we tried Zam-Bnk 
for the eczema on all ihc children, and the result was just as remarkable. One by one the 
disfiguring and painful sores were healed, and the disease driven completely away from 
each child. 

11 The news of these wonderful Zarn link cures whs quickly spread about, and I 
know from many other eases ZanvBuk did a great deal to stamp out the local epidemic." 


FREE BOXES. 

ft j$ to ttrffitnini pottr- 

#?lf tnth thf ttjx'viitl /joint r of 
tkfit world fumon# tnitm free of 
crj «t. Simptp mnd pour intuit 
and of id rtfs mul Id* #Ut mp y nun- 
titminp ** i<tr*tn*l Mup.f Dec. t 
to Hu Zunt fhtk if 'on UrCfk 
Mfmf, Ia aia, nml pan will 
rmire hp mrt post ft d stint p 
free mmydr of Zorn*Bnh and a 
laxtkUt formituf n handp guide 
to (he cure of skin * diteatet* 
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ALFRED DAY 

Ladles* Tailor, 

All Qftrments made In own workrooms* 



COAT and SMRT in Tweed, Serge, or Cloth, from 
2 guineas, nude to measure* 

BLACK* HAVYp and CREAM SERGE GOWNS 2 Culittat 

TWEED, CLOTH, and LINEN. 2 Guineas 

VOILE, HQP8A0KB, FLANNELS, FANCY 
SUITINGS ... ... ... 2j Guineas 

FACED CLOTH, COVERT COAT INC, Ao. 3 Guinea* 

THREE-QUARTER COATS . 1J Guinea 

Pattern* ami Pf*i( Free. Carrftd and prompt at fruit >n 

to i'ontitrp awi Foreign (Jrtteri. 

A special aIihJj nude of tilting from Pattern Bodice 
nr Sr If MwisureiutfH Form. 

C*rtlSg* Paid to any part of the United Kingdom* 


51 & 52, PARK STREE r, REGENT'S PARK 

lOlQTJQOitap Gate 1 . LONDON* 


ASH’S KAFFEE KANNE 

Porcelain Lined . 

fUakea Coffee to Perfection. 

Sold by most ironmongers in the Kingdom, 
including Harrods Stores, Ltd; W. Whiteley, 
Lid.; Taos* Wallis & Ccx* Ltd,; Waring 
and Gillow* Lid.; lienetfink & Co., Ltd*; 
Jav Shoolbred # Co., Ltd. ; J. Barker & Co +t 
Ltd. ; Army and Navy Co-Op* Society; Jas. 
Lyle & Co,, Ltd +T 1 5/Old Hand 5 l , etc.; M, k, 
Moure, pc, Church St. # Upper Norwood : Jns. 

I y->n, Saudi it ha 1 1 Si., Glasgow; Hnrt and 
Son, Gun Si., Reading; C. &. E. Brothers* 
York, etc., etc* Illustrated Art Catalogue 
post free from the Sole Manufacturers— 

THE PISTON FREEZING Co. 

H«, Bwn »treat, 0*lonl BtrMt, London, 




I 


I 


The Proprietors of Tuk Strand MagaziMk have 
entered into an arrangement with 

The Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corporation, Limited, 

FOUNDED 1871, 

whereby any reader between the ages of u and 70 mij 

ubtain an Insurance for 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 

payable, subject to the terms and conditions of the 
Insurance, to the legal personal representative of the 
holder if ht or she be killed by an accident within til* 
United Kingdom or the Channel Islands to anr 
RAILWAY TRAIN, OMNI BUS, TKAMCAR* or 
CAH by which he or she is travelling as a ticket-bearing 
or fare-payiug passetiger, or as the holder of a fret? pa^ 
The limnixi will hold good for one year from its 
date* and will 1 ms dispatched on receipt of the subjoined 
Application Form, filled Ln with the name* address, juid 
occupation of the Applicant, accompanied by * postal 
order for 6d, acid an addressed envelope. 

No person may hold more than one of these Insurances 
in respect of the publication in which ibis announce- 


!tu appe 

«mE- 


>pears. 


Colonial readers may use this application 
form ; and the Policy issued in response will L* 
applicable in any British Colony, but o«L¥ 
roR Railway Acodemts. 


1 

— r\jwt fVAiLWAI HVUUMT^ f 

I The OCEAN Accident & Guarantee I 
| Corporation, Limited | 

/ *"l j i run iim 1 *. i *11 . ill j — ill ] 1 il 11 11 *.. T 1 . . j m _ 1 

j 


b v ffneem! Act of Parfiflmeiy 

MOORGATE STREET, CONDON, E.C. 
Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
Claims paid over £6,500,000. 
Insurances granted under the new 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT, ISOS. 

Special Polldei for 

DOMESTIC SERVANTS, SHOP ASSISTANTS, 
CLERICAL STAFF, So. 


FIRE, BURGLARY, Is. 



STRAND MAGAZINE. 


Form of Application for £500 Insurance 

Tu be detached at dotted tin* and forwarded to 

TUB OCEAN ACCIDENT A GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED* 

3d to 44 * Moor gale Street* London. E.C. 

I request yon I* forward to me, in the accompanying 
addressed envelope* the Insurance above described, 
and to register my name, an below T as the holder of 
such Insurance, for which purpose 1 also enclose a Postal 
Order for 6d. 

Full Nome. ... 

Addrets. , .. ........ 


I 


OccKpati&R . 

Dalt ,. . „_ 


Postal Orders should be mnH* payable to ** The Ocraa 
Accident ami Guarantee Corporation* Limited/’ 

And crovstfd 
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Bcdrooi-i TYM 


WAPMING 

The BedRooms 

WITH THE. 

waste mar i 

FROM THE 


1 1 nr 


SITTING ROOM FIRE 


PRIOR' B PATENT. 


THE 


Read how 

“ VENETIAN” FIRE CRATE 


«^ires money* 

[From £S 5 B to JE ?5 0 Oj 

This letter from a user admirably explains 
Ihl* wonderful grate * 

Moorgute, Gough Road, Edgbaslcn, 

Birmingham, December zoth, 1906. 
Dear Sir.—The heating power of ihe two ' 1 Vene¬ 
tian " Fire Grates supplied to me is remarkable; 
the distant parts of the room are thorouRiily warmed, 
and the quantity of coal used is very a mall 
The draught regulating doors and Venetian birs are 
most tueful ; by means of these the fire can bo Pegu 
lat£d exactly, raising or lowering the temper mire of 
he room a* required- On a cold day I can have a bright 
ore, and on a mild day a slow fire. 

The fire is closed in at night, and smoulders slowly 
until the morning, the servants then open ihe lunged bar 
1 frame, stir the ashes, add some fuel, a^d the fire goes on 
1 for another duy. 

I can thoroughly recommend your M Venetian ’ Grate* 

L as being economical in fuel, powerful In 
heating, and easily managed, 

Yours faithfully, J. EL HOUGHTON. 


The writer has 
since ordered four | 
more grates. 


PRIOR S PATENT. 

Road how 

THE HEAT DISTRIBUTOR 

uses the Waste Heat. 

(£.3 5 0 to £4 Q 0) 

A Practical Utilization of 
Waste Heat. 

It is a fact that more than NINETY 

PER CENT, of tbe heat Jrom the ordinary 1 
silting room fire grate escapes up the chimney. 
Prior’s Patent Heat Distributor is a tubular 
water beater placed at the back of the fire* It 
intercepts and captures a large proportion of 
this waste heat, and conveys it* by means of 
small pipes, to hot water radiators fixed in 
the bedrooms, hall, etc., that require heating. 

Eeiiy to Fix. Cannot got out of order. 
Requtraa no Attention. 

Pays for Itself first Winter* 


BOUNTIFUL SUPPLY OF HOT WATER 

ton 

BATHS, lavatories, SCULLERIES. &c, 
FROM THE SITTING ROOM FIRE. 


PRIZE MEDALS 


FROn TtlE 

FRANCO -BRITISH^ EX-HIBITIOT 1 
ROYAL S'bHiTHRY' IMSTITtlTE: 


IN ACTUAL USE 

By THE 

ADMIRALTY, 

By RAILWAY 

COMPANIES. 

In HOSPITALS, 

In LIBRARIES. 

In BANKS. 

In SCHOOLS. 

And nl I clniiei of 
PRIVATE 

RESIDENCES, 
ClDth lar a e and ima!l t 
And In 
FLATS OF 

APARTMENTS. 

__ 




BEND TO-DAY 

FOR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

fully describing thin 

and other applica¬ 
tion* of LhLa 
MONEY-SAYING 

And 

COMFORT- 

BRINGING 

SYSTEM, 


t it c r\ nrvmn ehpire- wnw%®ip 

JAail.FKlUK.ttoLLiDnr mm 
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ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 


AN 


KNG 


any 


Rifle 


Air 


teaches 


him 


CO 


STRAIGHT 


The 


Built on 
an " up-to* 
date" model — 
with Black Walnut 
Stock and Polished 
Steel Barrel. 

PRIGXSi 

SinfjlQ Shot . 3 6 each 

500 Shot 7 - 

500 Shot Lover Action 7 9 


"Queen Take Down 


Price 6}- each* 

Takes apart in 3 pieces and packs away in neat 
box. Makes a handsome present. 


Sofe Importers : MAHKT & GO. (London 1 ), Ltd., 
6, City Road, Finsbury, London, E.C. _ 


HOARSENESS 

The Throat and Voice should be a first care of 
everyone, and it is a serious matter to permit 
Hoarseness or Huskiness to remain unchecked, 

EVANS’ PASTILLES, made to a formula 
of the Liverpool Throat Hospital, insure against 
Hoarseness, Weakness, or Loss of Voice, and 
greatly relieve Colds, Coughs, Influenza, Asthma, 
Bronchilis, 6tc. 

Madame TETRAZZINI 

states that she finds Evans* Pas« 
lilies excellent and efficacious. 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/- and 4/6 per box. 

SAMPLE will be sent on receipt of 1 d. ■sta.mp 
for poil&ar, cm men honing Ll The Strand 
May:illicit, 1 by the Manufacturers and Vendors. 

EVANS, SONS, LE3CHER & WEBB, Ltd., 

Liverpool and London, 

Beware of substitutes and be sure you get 






Soft, Warm, and Cheaper than the Best Flannel* 

Wun n?K Pattmh* to 

JAMBS WINTER, CORTACHV, KIRRIEMUIR, N*B* 




REMOVEthobeHAIRS 

Wti v let thrum disfiguring: 3 i?dn 
teniAdfl otl your face? They in:ike 
you 1.1 ns Lull (ly unci sensitive, 

"HAIREM OVINE," 

the. tfre&l hair daatroy*i\ 


will cure Alt inch veiatioU* 

ijlpn1L5he.fi. llwlreH (sfkillifl 
luiro proved iKLs. W hy Dot you? 
fiehd fur the onlfiL tOtUy. Jicjgt 

free 1 pl-ain wrapper!. J urelfn , 

»fi/urc. %. Th* prtHi*** I ft simplicity 

ltMif> highly emioiwNt by I>r. Griffith* TeatDuonialJind full particy- 
fars free. —M a bah it fl. Boifu. Toilet SiwcivUbi, Bull Street, BiruiinghMis. 





Ben. Evans ' 
Welsh Flannels 


For COSTUMES, LADIES* and 
GENTLEMEN'S UNDERWEAR* 
Patterns Post Free from 

BEN. EVANS & CO., Ltd., 

SWANSEA. S. WALES. 


STAIN GREY HAIRS 



The IlHfr. Wbt*k.er* or Eyebrows fa dimply 
and anfal v done wj i h 1 IVECROCE.IN - J 
Restoring the colour (aity Hhatle* to the 
root*. It ban ft luting (’fled. and n^kw 
detection Impnevible liwa not stain th< 
skin. Undoubtedly the rleajiest ami Wt 
Hair Stainer In the World. No. 1. Light 
Brown l Nn. % Golden: 3 . Shirk Brown; 

No. 4 . Bliit k c ent wn-retly lacked by Rat 
for 1 3 , 2 3 , 3 3 , 6-. 10 -- Aildrra 
LEIGH A CRAWFOR >D*et 2fi, 



CURED IN YOUR OWN HOME 

^STROO 


Thin meet terrible of diseases CAN be cured, Tlu>u- 
Handh of hc solicited Testimmiialu PROVE thin 
bsjuod all rvajoinhle .liquid “STROOPAL" 

BXSISHES IMPURITY from the 1 -W. and iV 
therefore, l falfiiUvtj Ltire fur STOMACH A LIV 1 R 
IWMPLAlrfH. HLBS, A GALLSTONES, from 
wriirti Cancer bo often arises. 

I r .*?.E FREE BOOK SSS# 
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REMARKABLE PUBLIC ENDORSEMENT 

of Morley Thomson’s Great Invention. 

PHENOMENAL DEMAND FOR THE STRIKING BOOK IN 
WHICH A WELL-KNOWN BRITISH SCIENTIST EXPLAINS 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HIS D1'COVERT, AND ITS PREVEN¬ 
TIVE AND CURATIVE EFFECT FOR ALL LUNG, CHEST 
AND RESPIRATORY MALADIES* 



SOME time ago it was notified to the readers of this magazine that Morley 
Thomson, a well-known British scientist, had made a most important 
discovery bearing upon the prevention, alleviation and cure of lung, chest 
and respiratory nialadies, and that he find written a most lucid, interesting 
and convincing book, wherein he fully dealt with the nature of his invention 
and its principles. 

At that time the management of the Institute who are responsible for 
dealing whh Morley Thomson’s new invention deckled to present 
complimentary copies of this work to all interested applicants, but, although 
a large edition was reserved for this purpose, the applications were so 
numerous that the supply was exhausted in two or three; days. 

Yielding fa popular desire and public pressure, H has been 
decided Pj renew this offer. Readers hat e, therefore* another 
opportunity of acquiring' the extremely desirable and instructive 
book which this abie and gifted man has written on behalf of the 
numerous men and women sc ho are sufferers from th e ail men ts 
and diseases referred to a fame* As more than one copy cannot 
possibly be Sent to any me address^ and as alt applications will be 
treated in si rict rot at i n r it is essential that immediate opportunity 
be taken of this exceptionalojfar. 

It is common knowledge that many years of Morley Thomson's life 
have been solely devoted to the investigation of the causes of chest, lung 
and respiratory diseases, and in the pursuance of his studies on this great 
human problem he has travelled far and wade, experimented ceaselessly, 
and by intense application of mind has attained an unparalleled knowledge 
of this most important subject. 

Scientific opinion is practically unanimous, that the means he has placed at the disposal of humanity will result in an 
Incredible dim in in iort of the suffering and mortality arising from such dread diseases as consumption* c mplysetna, asthma, 
bronchitis, r-spiratory ailments, influenza, catarrh, colds, chills, and all other complaints of the lungs and chest. 

** This invention of mine," says the scientist, ,J is not the trivial outcome of a few days' or weeks' speculative thought. 
It embodies the researches of years, and long before public attention was drawn toward it™ its principles were put to the 
severest tests imaginable. For my reputation's sake I could not allow the public to be inflated with false hopes and 
unreal! sable expectations, and although three years ago I had practice I ly completed my task, 1 have waited until now 
before allowing it to be placed at their disposal, 

“ My methods are altogether in harmony with medical and scientific teaching, the only difference being that I 
have elaborated certain fixed principles which the profess ion have always admitted, 

if There is no fixity of progression in the scientific world, and I am convinced that my work will considerably tend to 
reduce the severity and mortality of the afflictions which it is designed to alleviate and cure. 

" Within the last three months I have received scores of letters from people, entire strangers to me, who 
enthusiastically declare that the adoption of my principles has resulted in cither wonderful improvement or complete 
eradication of their disease.' 1 

The writer was enabled, by the Courtesy of Mr, Morley Thomson, to inspect a large batch of letters, and it was 

indeed remarkable to note the gratitude and thankfulness which 
permeated them all. 


w*£«w is a very rxum ykokurraph of Merle* 

JflAHiflf, the gifted scimfist, v remrreabu 
disiSTvry and i hVtntiem hai a rrrsttd the 
of medical mfH f < ratty hont the w rt i, a nd U'hot< 
succtss/ui method of preventing and cm r* Mg tnng r 
chest and re s Oratory maladies has, in so s J ortu 
time, achieved such frontw*< fd and 
Sta cfSS* The Iwdd v-erJt e n the Sublet U w* ich h e 
htS devoted his Hfft labours *an. by sfemii 
arrangement* be sent frte to nil STfcAKD readers 
n A<) ™ Me p rompt application. 


THIS BOOK tS SEKT 
FREE* 


YOU 


THE. 


■LUNGSPANDff 

TREATMENT 


G. Morley Thomson 

Inventor 


A GRATIFYING ANNOUNCEMENT, 

It should he most pleasurable news for all to learn that if they live in 
London, or are visiting the metropolis, they can meet Mr. Morley Thomtoa 
at the address of the institute who arc dealing with his discovery. 

By specie] arrangements, for some little time to come he has kindly 
Consented to attend at the "Lungspanda Institute," Craven House, 
Kings way, London, W.C-, daily between the hours of 10 to 12 and a to 5. 
and it is needless to comment upon the fttngtilar advantage to be derived 
from personal consultation with this eminent man, 

AH are welcome to accept this invitation, though, in the case uf those 
from a distance* it is perhaps advisable to arrange for an appointment 
through ihe post. Mr. Morley Thomson takes the deepest interest in all 
callers, andcati be relied upon to give the utmost personal consideration 
to any caw submitted to his judgment, and the obvious advantage of such 
a consultation cannot be over-estimated. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER OF HIS BOOK. 

Jt was scarcely intended to give away any more copies of the remark¬ 
ably interesting book which he has written dealing with the nature an I 
application of his significant discovery, yet the insistent wishes of the 
public Cannot be ignored. 

Wishing, therefore, to do all in their power lo assist such wise and 
necessary action, the manage me nt of the Institute will present 3,000 more 
copies of Morley Thom son's famous book to all those who apply, either 
through the post or in person, to the G^Cfl^ry, 1 r i. jftggpanda Institute." 


Craven House, Ki 


1 House, Kingaw 

it.. £..Xi ^ 


ay P 


.shqdd be prompt, 
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FREE 4/6 COUPON 

Entitling anyone with 

PILES 

to receive prepaid, Free to Try, Dr. Van Vleer's 
regular threefold 4,6 Treatment for Piles and equable 
new book (in colours^ 

Name . .......,. P1M1H ,„ 

Address I,,****....*..,*,,....... 

Only one Free Treat men t to one address. 



To every person who send* us the caapoji alcove At once 
we wilt send —Free to try—our compete new three-fold 
Absorption cure fur Piles, Ulcer, Fissure, Prolapse, 
Tumours, Constipation, and all rectal troubles If you 
are fully satisfied with the tx-rie- 
fit receivedj, send us 4s, 6d. If 
not, *e take yrnar word and you 
send nothing ; you decide after 
a thorough trial. This treat¬ 
ment is curing even eases of 30 
and 4a years' ^landing, as well 
as all ibe earlier stages. Act 
now and perhiips save yourself 
great suffering. Our three-fold 
treatment cures to stay cured, 
because n is constitutional as 
well as local, and wc want you 
10 try it at our expense. Our valuable new Pile ilnok (m 
Colours) comes free with ibe approval treatment, all in plain 
package. Send no money—only your name— to I Jr. Van Yleck Co., 
1233^ Victoria Chambers, 6$<*j Holliorn Viaduct, London. 
Writ^tojiay. 



LADIES SHOULD WRITE 

for our Etanpln of Flu hi Net*, any mkur, 
Root and Fmcj Nda, TItimI Unmet, t.’ryw de 
uirint. Vuilrs and MurIItih, Uu rs and In&er 
tlofunf eTerydetdriptlon. Priidsand Threadd 
for Lant* Wurk. Iju 1 # t’urtttinit Meek Grett* 
din«R. 3 9 iwr yard. 

Write Dept, C for FREE PATTERKS. 

IEsTABLIUJwD 80 TmiiJ 



Erect Model | i 

Sold bp thd \j 
principal 
Drapers 


W Exquisite Models 
Perfect Fit / 
Guaranteed Wear/ 


Will not split Nor tear in 
in the Seams'tho Fabric 


In Black,White, l awn, 
Silver-Grey, Ac, 


6 .Tl ,5 It, 611 per pair ^ 
and upwards 
EW" Write for Illustrated 
Price List, to the *Y tk N' , 
Corset Factory,. 

L Bristol. I 



Pupils' Drawing* Placed. 

Send Stamp for IHust. Prospectus. 

Beo., ITS, Drake fell Road, New Croes, London*! 

/■ THE PUZZLE 

S of what to send for a Xmas present is so 

I by sending 

I Britannia Underwear 

Is 


as this is acceptable to all—Men, Wofn«i t and 
Children* From all Drapers and Outfitters. 




B by return post 

cities in AH - w no! Sed 1 ns. Venetian* and H *X> 1 mS 
is—will# qkinice &h*dr« And qualities. U*m | a) WS 
rd, Tw«dy 2 fid Suitings In jm i 3 yd Mjjg 
■spuns. CiMtlnes, *C,, n*w«l Heather *ed WL 
!. Mixtures Tarkel Cloth* SpLervlid vatu*. from W 
r yd. Craacufs, Seal PlLi>Ke^,Ac..fr'om &6 per yd. W 

TERNS on approval FREE 1 

RUTmllfoi p^icaid Staling rfrjUhtEntnll 
ightlul verierv, all prices. Vdfet^cniHlII colour*, ' 
1 4 19 9 0 : Slick, 14 to A S. 

Serge*—I'fc ijual-.iiH—Ail weights And prices* from 191 per yd- 
AW Christmas Booklet—"Stas m*t Mrdtf' —sfnt Post FREE 

JOHN NOBLE la^Snma 


STOP 


AT ONCE I 

INDIGESTION 


ruga 
ir fra 


suffer 


Farm 


ol 


ny 


R VO US 


TROUBLE 


N 


E 


ud 


U 50 


DAINTY PATTERNS OF 

SCOTCH WINCEY. 

WARMER, NICER. AND LESS EXPENSIVE THAN FLANNEL 

Betil Find Frfi*. Thv Iilal llrrdv raring, Unrihrinbblr, iml 

S'rvb’rttblr Kntiric f'T Blau map. Chlldi^u^ Clothing. 
Underwear, Ac-* Gent,'* Shirts and Fyjamu. 

n,Iff *njTpii«d direct Awn the WINCEY SPECIALIST, 

JOHN JACK. BLOOMCATlt LANARK. 


'flfjflg' ESSENCE OF DANDEUDN HE! 


k * dell clou* beverage containing no coffee 

^(N PUCE OF ORDINARY COFFEE OR TEA 

Recommended by the Hinhest Medical Authorities 
m SAMPLE BOTTLE m euptj ixM free. tjt. 
LTHOfrfias GUftR & CO., 
ABKRDBil 


A 
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Combintd Draught-Excluder & Weather-Bar 

for Interior and Exterior Doors—old or rmv, 

Makes the cosy coal lire economical, 

healthful, and effective. Prevents ooal-waat- 
in^ floor-draught, ensures comfort, prevents 
chills, Lasts a lifetime. Very neat. Can 
be put m or out of action at will. 

A wanted Cert, of ItutL of Hygiene, Lomt {Gold Medal 
Franco-Britiak Exhibition ; (Collectitv Exhibit at the 
4i Ihlily Mirror" Perfect Cottage > Uwd Sew Piccadilly 
Hotel, London ; If oumj, Gflee#, etc ., ,f ■ Ra it way Coaches. 
Write for Tree Booklet to 
DURABAR CO., 3, Palace Chambers, Hereford# 


11 Here * a pair of Razors that will <,havt you 
loser than the Board of Guardians "—Diekem,. 

- THE - 

U NASH” RAZOR. 

ndie, 7; 6. Black Handle, 5/» 

Jash" Brand of Cirtm. 

Victoria Street, BRISTOL, 


CHARLES 


these figures correctly in 
a few seconds? 


R CLERKS, SHOP¬ 
KEEPERS, 

ACCOUNTANTS, and 
every COMMERCIAL 
and PROFESSIONAL 
MAH — get this 
Machine and save 
your Brains. 

ves ynu counties hour* of labour, saves 3 ou hard cash. It 
id subtracts English and Foreign mtMievs and weights and 
measure* like lightning- and CANNOT ERR, Jt can he used also for 
other calculations. Takes one minute to learn und lasts a lifetime* It Is the simplest and 
the must comprehensive Calculator ever invented, 

“ADALL” CALCULATOR 

V-t it in voi]Tjihfi|., your oAce h your home ; it 
NoT>tkly wh if Iui-h- tfciirts to humlfe alum Id W w 


Gompiofe 


H E? rfc everyone else# YOU have 
■ InrlM many things useless Lo you but 
m a § g which other people want# and 
which (be they Birds or line a- 
brac ; Cycles or Cameras; Dogs 
°r Dress; or anything else) you can readily 

Turn Into Money, 

1 he method is simplicity itself-—use The "Bazaar, 
Exchange, and Mart Newspaper, established 
40 years. Private advertisements inserted at 
three words a penny. Thousands of classified 
announcements in every issue. Get a copy and 

See For Yourself. 

ice 2d. at all Newsagents. 

BAZAAR BUILDINGS, DRURY LANE, LONDON. 


1 have removed mine, and will remove yours K 
and guarantee you a Youthful Complexion. 
Particulars of a “ guaranteed cure” v?nt on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 

Thousands of Unsolicited Testimonials— 
genuine under a fwtaffy qf £i y ooo, 

MADAME S. T. FUSE, 5, Farley Kd , Catford, 


Offices 
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I Specially Made for Private Houses 

A pet of Chimney Swrcpfcigrund brain ! Ironing Rebuild te» kept in * houie is ajwjijr*iit hand 
for immediate un-aring much time and trouble. 

Our 40 « Set 

Hotel*, Parma, etc Simple to uk ami strongly made. 
UfscriftiTY Cattil&gHt F&ft Frtf* 

W. & a ASHFORD, 

4, Burnt Green, BIRMINGHAM. 


CHBVE 

Carpet 

Soap 


Pantasote 

Registered Trade Mark 

is the onlv reliable substitute for real Jealher. 

EQUAL IN APPEARANCE 

Lo i he [k *t Morocco Leather ui M-ne-third I Let cost* 

SANITARY* 

ns it d-?o not collect or h.irbour dust ot gefim, and if 
h becomes soiled can lx cashed without injury. | 
u Pantasote +h is 

THE IDEAL MATERIAL 

for Lui'eriijg Lor nit Lire. Motor Cars, V.ichts + and 
Mining* of all description^ Send for pattern* and 
prices te’a— 

W- E+ PECJt fi CO. ilk- [it. H.M .1. ai. Mrihakmvw CLom, 

t^indoi], E.C. 

iNStST upon havinft PANTASOTE. 


THERE 


WITH TH 


IS MONEY TO BE MADE 

'Automatic Knitter 

Knits a pair of perfect locks 
In 3Q mlnut«i> (Finuent#, Ac. 

Machines for Cash or Easy Terms, 

A U pa rtu-ulart atW mmpia vf writ from 

SAD IN, 83, Southwark SL, London. 

Awgti wanted. 


HUNDREDS Of TESTIMONIALS. 


Used in Royal Households, 


Sample Ball sent post free, 
3d« Stamps. 

F. GHIVERS & GO*, 

Soap Work&t BA TH, 


is the best carpet 
cleaner in the 
world. It removes 
ink, grease, and all dirt 
from carpets and woollen 
fabrics. A damp cloth 
— A little Chivers’ Soap 
—A carpet like new 
without taking it up. 


SPORT FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Send Id iiafn|« fo| 
our new lyn-jiag*: 
Ontdoni of Novel- 

HIohelEM Shooting. , ^^SSfiS'SSS 

_ft J H r- *. All 

shupcft and (Pit* 
lerim Paid! tig God ft, C/iltatt* Gtuii Mid RiflwL Valkini Slick 
Gunn, Air limits Ac. Nti iitnn 1 . no miuke, nti recoil. The U oudara 
otf thcAjre Uprrlal Lln+r. Nobclest Rabbit Rifleft^wilh JJJQ ISduti- 
!#■»- OaitfldgiM. "ft. rjiige inn jard*. — BELL 

ii tmhia kn' r*. ^ t, WaterlkKn ■ .ill-iM 


CIGARS 

AT LESS THAN 

ONE PENNY 

EACH, 


BT BUYING CIGARS ON THE SHOPPING BY POST SYSTEM. 

and saving alt elail >hop expenses enofmous savings can be mnde, and wonderful 
value secured by consumers A proof of this Is the M EOVOTO CIGAR 
supplied by the Bu era' Association at? 0 per box of 100*4 * per 
box of 50, And 6d per sampie lot of 6 

A Ix.iutiful Bijou Cigar, j inches long, made of Havana and other choice 
tobaccos of splendid quality, and fit smoking for connoisseurs* 

Sent post free on receipt of order and remittance to— 


THE BU YERB* ASSOCIATION, LTD,, 70 to 74, Wlgmore Street, London, W. 


Franco-British Awards 


HFrjj'd 


Cocoas and 
Chocolates 

HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 

#< GRAND PRIX,” the highest distinction. 


Makers to H,M, the King, II J. the Queen, 1,1.1,the Prince of ialu.aiio other Ro^al Houses of Europe 
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COUPON. 

Please send me the Chesterfield in.. Tapestry, as per the above 

advertisement, for which l enclose you 4 and promise to pay 4,- per 
month till paid for Chesterfield to toe sent at once T Carriage Paid. 


This Chesterfield wc will send Home Lo you at once, 
Carriage Paid* upon receipt of 4/-, and your promise to 
pay 4/* per Month till paid for. 


Description.—It is upholstered in Crecn t Ked, and Blue Tapestry, one end lets 
down, and it is fully sprung and very comfortable. Price till Xmas, QA | A- 
or 4/- Monthly, Write at once for Catalogue oi Bargains, IUa* 


A Great Offer. 



What’s the time ? 
ft"' Why, It’s CHRISTMAS timel 

The time to buy a Case of 

Wolfe's 
Schnapps 

THE BEST BEVERAGE TO MAKE THE 
FESTIVE SEASON BRIGHT & MERRY. 

A glass in the morning, 

Another at night, 

Braces the system, and 
Keeps the heart light. 

The Lancrf, July 25, 190S. commenting uu Wolfes Schnapps 
stales; ‘* + - . . Tlie spirit is a genumc Hollands Gin+ It 
possesses to a marked decree (he peculiar flavour of that spirit. 

There seems little douht that Hollands tiin, owinj^ lo its diuretic 
action* is absorbed and eliminated more quickly from the system 
than are other ardent spirits."' 


A\if.(vtt for CniteJ Kttitjilotfi, frtat la lie*, triul Oif/oh, 

FINSBURY DISTILLERY GQ., Mere I and Stroat* London, EX. 

1 mii tend <1 Frte Samptt on receipt of I'mltm; Card). 

For Aram* laima. r M. Moes It Oa.. Sidney. For Socth Araic*; 
Hclffls, i Ou., Fort E|iLftl«lh, icnl K K. Otw.ll * Co.. Cfc|* 

Town. Fur Mriuu; 3 !. /.apiiTa, M Kfirirlfl, VUCAUIL For Cvba : 

Mitbaclurii A Ptaiw. iy ( H^ ina For Aiecjsnh*e ; 

.T. F, dc Oo. t Dut-non A 1 re*. 

Preprietor®—Udolpho Welle Co + , Hew Tort* 


TrTTTvT 
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Insanitary Telephones. 

A MODERN DANGER AND BOV IT MAY BE AVOIDED. 

A NEW ANTISEPTIC ATTACHMENT. 


DECENT investigations have revealed the 
* ' startling fact that danger, and even 
death itself, lurks in one of the latest 
resources of civilization. The telephone has 
now become one of the primary necessities 
of business and social life* Its use is well- 
nigh universal, and its action incessant. Yet 
how few have realised the 
fact that in the mouth¬ 
piece of this instrument 
we have one of the 
most insanitary things of 
modern life ? The mouth¬ 
piece of the 'phone re- 
ceives alike the breath of 
users healthy and dis¬ 
eased, but no thought is 
usually bestowed upon 
its sanitary, or rather 
insanitary, cond i tion — 
whether it be clean or 
dirty, and infected with 
disease germs. 

The universal and pro¬ 
miscuous use of the 
'phone, coupled with the 
widespread prevalence of 
Tuberculosis, constitute 
a distinct danger to the 
health of users; and it is 
therefore by no means 
surprising that scientific 
observation has at length 
conclusively established 
the fact that even healthy 
persons may contract dis¬ 
ease in a deadly form by 
speaking into an infected 
instrument. This fact has been demonstrated 
by Professor Klein, whose results have 
recently been made public by Dr. Francis j* 
Allan, the Medical Officer of Health for the 
City of Westminster, in the Lancet Briefly 
stated, Professor Klein found that in one out 
of six mouthpieces tubercle bacilli were 
distinctly revealed in sufficient quantities to 
destroy animal life. 

Necessity is ever the mother of invention, 
and this insanitary state of things having been 
pointed out, there has promptly been brought 
^to existence a protective appliance which 
rantees the user absolute immunity from 
danger of infection while speaking into 


the instrument. This ingenious appliance; 
known as The “Strand Magazine r 
Hygienic Telephone Shield, consists of 
a simple metal attachment or holder, intended 
to be used with wall and pedestal instruments 
It can be easily affixed to the mouthpiece 
of any telephone-receiver, and carries a roll 
of paper specially treated 
with antiseptics. This 
sanitized paper is pulled 
down over the aperture 
of the receiver and 
effectually prevents the 
accumulation of dust 
and disease germs, which 
otherwise settle in the 
mouthpiece. 

Before cornmencing 
a conversation the tele¬ 
phone-user pulls down 
the antiseptic paper and 
tears off the piece used 
by the previous speaker. 
He thus has a perfectly 
dean piece of paper, free 
from bacteria and im¬ 
pregnated with a strong 
antiseptic, to speak 
against, interposed be¬ 
tween him and the 
mouthpiece. Speaking 
takes place in the ordinary 
way, the sound and inflec¬ 
tions of the voice passing 
readily through the anti¬ 
septic Shield without toss 
of audibility or distinct¬ 
ness. 

In order to make The “ Strand Maga¬ 
zine' 1 Hygienic Telephone Shield widely 
known, the price has been fixed at a very 
low figure. The permanent attach menu 
together with a supply of sanitized rolls* 
will be sent post-free to any reader of “The 
Strand Magazine" upon receipt of a 
postal order for as. Gd. 

All orders should be addressed to George 
Nkwnes, Limited, T.S, Department, 
3—12, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, tV.G In forwarding orders, 
readers should state the diameter of the 

to 



THIS " HTJfANU MACAZINtt VATTLST HYirfEM 1C 
TELEPHONE SHIELD, 
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Superb Genuine Yorkshire 


5 JJ V^uuuit 1 U1U3U11 t ^ I — 

BLANKETS 126 

Trtr'fTucn ujitu h a miiuca si noAnr rnrr I ^ 


TOGETHER WITH A “ GUINEA ” PROOF FREE 


TO EVERY READER OF “THE STRAND.” 



ALL SIZES 


GUARANTEED. 


TO READERS OF AptririHidiiif tbt CtlortlioiH interest our irijiud ninth's Sthimj 

-- fri-iit#.] n’^iiiiriiin ^ulnnil the nfiostfiilrLordhiitry Blau In i <MT*-r that has ever been 

it e TD jun wj tilt l5rj.tjLh yuidi- . 30 - worth of ffrumMf Vorkuhim mid other fulMtw 

ffTfc Qfn riUw IJ (an fcetdi Ur I'l & ami a 31 - ENGRAVING GIVEN FREE, WE 

GUARANTEE Vi,u ei i t a r* 1 fci LlAftct t- m e r net id you r ninn ey hftrk in? r retn m of 
jKJHt. Head cdhlenti of I&iie lielow, mu I remember wi* pledge our r^iutJitl'jfl u( uier 900 years on the H'untute accunvy. 

ONE Splendid Genuine YorHehira Blanket 82 fcn, by 02in* 

ONE Heavy Bo I Hover Blanket. 6QJn. by 621n* 

ONE Vary Fin* Yorkshire. Under Blanket, 50ln. by 3Jin. 

ONE Superb Whipped " Corona " Blankat, eKCeudinfly warm 
and comfortable. S 2 ln r by 62 tn. 

ONE Handsome “Exceila" Yorkshire Blanket, 7etn. by Sftin. 


THE BALE 
CONTAINS 


RE HI EMBER. The whole Parcel for 12 0, and I - for carriage i a*nt to any address In th« 
United Kingdom carriage paltf. Two fiivleg for 25- cnrrlag^ paid, with two pictures. *■ Dutch 
Boats " and Ui compiinion. " Hay Wain." 

MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED. 


TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


A11,|hp ijyf|•] inir firm him Ihmhi F railing since I'tH'T. It Ea only recallUj that we have decided 
t-i irffiM mir a* round i tiff talue tit Untpery and oilier lo I hi" world at larae tlirimvh 

ti^ iand in ( inangurating this i]iprtm«tn wh i riistinc-tly wish t<» place 1 J ■ “ l 
.7“ ”Ll i,k _ Stw 1>I> Gm» r.nly rotiilifiuii* uinter whtrli we mtept orders: — 

nine at 


I “1- —TtiJit if any h pnn-iuj line offered by im i* wold nut when order arrives vo 
ilUaty tea return money nr mice. VV r do nnt ndwtitutfl any other gowli. 
aid.— I lull if [no "tTVrfjl >1.■ m>i gin- iiiKpuiieM -mire sat lafect kui wlrati received, we gum-unt^ lu refund 

tuoiiry Immediately urtklcg purclinaed an- returned.- tSUKKS Je (|i. 

Su.- a our prvaetit ntuck is 
ir r nlm with 

our lutp-iut-sn, 
targnin. 


SEND 
10-0 AY. 


cannot uinli-rLakti in repeat this offer cveh at douhk the price 1 
ctlriii‘.(■'ll. h M i«i order in«E. |h- Ih i difnpp<dnt«'d we strongly advise TOO to Bend juiir 
rviiilltanc^ now. Wr ihi m»f wi^li |n intrivluce the burs’}' up* nysteoi *]fh cm 
iuhIkhIs tou mu h, but in l^ifi eaae It iw impenitlTe if you wj*li u> secure this Im 

WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS BAY: 


Sr ,lt»hn*i IVo*xl. Fleet, Hiunt-«i, Oct. ISih r 1BW. 

I'-’tr Mi.- K^'elvnl BUnkeis, n l 9 arn very iileiuhnl 
wirh ihi-m l him- a Cri^nrl whu has m-r*n iln'm nmI will 
juw pl'-iw fend me hr. i more alic would liki- ^Kiie.. 

Vi.Ilfs truly 11 I 1 \ HKKTT 

-Tin- |■ U ttirii'N nm very sveet. 

I.LnuwkVhls, " Kelvrduu, (h:l ‘jml, uh. 

Sir-. 11 live m-rivel bnlr in Bf^l i.nridlllun. kLbo 
pit-ton-, jituI .mi mnn- than riteABed ttilli >mth.—Ynnrs 
fit >li- TliuKHiMSTON 


2*. Rniwlrt Road. IT To m. 

Sir. — H;itinp recelred the Imlr of |il:snki-t- Ihi- 
I morniiif, J ihjLtik vuis very niuc-h, xml I am very plraM^l 
. with ihetn, | rthxit rvcommenil thi-m to iuy frir-ioilg.— 
I :mi, Sir. youn ulx^liently, ti HAKVtV 

£5. K*ilan Street. W, Kenslnftou, -i>( t ’^01 li 
Mr- LapUin hat rreeKnl her liluiiketat, tu her frrenj; 
^itlut ul ton. and will do tier Wst lt» rrctimmetnl in lier 
friends, urnt hopes nt nome fid ure dale t<i lairebajie fn'Tti 

you ojciln. 


im- SEND TO-DAY. 

GREEN’S UNIVERSAL S TORES, STANS TED ^J 1 ESSEX. 

l^^^^^^^^^^olonla^Orderi^hdul^b^ccompanlec^i^^^xj^^igg^y mil 


l^mpfiou 

or 

FKSE 
hCTl IB. 

ThhgjTjijjHlta 
e n ff r a v-1 n s 

IJUMHItri-hi 

jmihvii by “|, 
is nLale sunk 
with (im. ra- 

r jruHjui- 4 hi ,i 
jeaul if u, 1 

I Spin t O 1L Hr 

Thu- subject i>f 
the picture in 
u mini I n r i>f 
I’uti'h tiildus 
li oats a l 
jinelior, 

If |-|>1| ill-Niro 
the Vrtiualiie 

pic ture to be 
sent im- pit 
mtely nml n- 
cunfy imckeih 

| '1 C'Cl?lKJ fTldlJW 

6d. extra 

tIi. 1BO fur 
itiile iiini eni- 
rlflff. and fid. 
fi>B pm kl FUf 

and uf 

IM--1 iin- 

FREE. 

Onremtalitfuea 
of lira pe ry 

ti a Oil S U II li 

IVshionx \ n 
il|i!iu*e* ;'L li hL 
Lniie-i MVmr 
fl e lie rally. 
Men's Outh- 
in» arid 
will lw went 
fiW nf -‘harge 

;i]j [ il>. :lt|iii|l 
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(Captivating 

—is he not ? He is proud 
of his " make-up/’ and 
thinks a lot of the cigar. 

You may differ with him 
about the first, but there 
can be no difference of 
opinion about the other 
— because he smokes 

Flor de Dindigul 

CIGARS 

You ought to remember that this 
Christmas!ide— the time Above 
all others when yo.i want Cigars 
that are really all right—the time 
when every man who knows 
the supreme excellence 
of Flor de Dindigul Cigars 
buys them in preference to 
all others. 

They are genuine imported 
cigars made from the finest leaf, 
and combine mildness with 
choke flavour and aroma 
that you are sure to enjoy* That 
is why the Flor de Dindigtil 

“Caps the Lot” 


3d. each, 5 for 1/-. 

9/6 per be.r of 50 . Oj ati getfld tobacconists, pr 
pfist fret <tf the Importer 

BEWLAT, AS, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 

Established 198 Ysan* 

Try also the Flor de Dindigul Cigarette—the 
original alMeaf cigarette—One Penny each. 



Keep to Brotoft B read 
(not biholemeal), and 
the teeth, hair, nails, 
and bones are i m - 
proved. The popularity 
of White Flour is a 
direct cause of the in¬ 
crease of consumption ." 


The above is a statement tnacte to 
the Members of the British Associa 
lion which recently met in Dublin. 


The best brown bread Is 


(i 


Ho vis, 


ii 


which is not a whole¬ 
meal bread, but con¬ 
tains only the best of 
the wheat. 


" The Lancet " ha s stated: 4t Its 
food value Is double that at bread 
made from ordinary wlte&tcn flour . ** 


When ordering it p do so as 
M Hovis " and not Brnwn, or 
you may not get what you 
want* 


Try It toasted, and you will 
find it delicious. 


Samples aiul Illustrated Jkioklei can be had 
on request from Hovis-Fhead Hour Co. t Ltd., 
Macde^W4 na | f rar 


11 ^1 iv FP‘U tv q r mi r mr. a m 
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' Fours J 

ADAPTA 


An . 


Ideal Xmas Gift 1 


Can hr instantly raised, lowered* re¬ 
volved, or tilled eilhe* way. Extend* 
over brd, couch, or chair without 
touching it, and is an ideal table fur 
reading or taking meals in bed with 
, ease and comfort. Change of position 
| is effected by simply preying i he patent 
f push -huti oil. The height of Tj ole 
can 1* adjusted at any point from 
»gan. to 46*11, from floor. Jt cannot 
swing round or overbalance. The 
“ A&Am" is instantly adjustable 
to various convenient uses, such as 
Reading Stand, Writing Table, Bed 
Rest, Sewing or Work Table, Music 
Stand, Easel, Card Table, and numer¬ 
ous Other purposes, ... 




PRICES 

No. 1 i—Enamelled Metal Parts, with Polished 

Oak Top . £l T 6 

No, %— Ditto, with Adjustable Side Tray 
and Automatic Bookholders (ns 
illustrated) + „ ... 15 0 

No. 3 .—Complete as No. a, hut superior 

finish ... ... ... ■■■ «. £2 5 0 

No. 4 *—Complete as No. t, but Nickel-plated 

and Polished Metal Parts. £3 3 0 

Carriage Paid it? any Raihvay 
Station in Gnat [trite in 

W rite lor l L Adapta T+ Booklet 

A j, port free. 

J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. 

(Dept A3), 171, New Bend St., London, W. 


THE TURKEY CURE 

■» * % 

For Drink and Drug Habits. 


THE ONLY RECOGNISED BRITISH SYSTEM FOR THE HOME TREAT¬ 


MENT OF ALCOHOLISM AND NARCOMANIA. 


(Est«blith«d over 
f4 Year*.) 


The Tiirvcy Treatment, which occupies from three to seven weeks, and may be taken «t patient's own 
house without Interference with business or daily routing will be found efficacious in all cases and every 

phase and atage of Alcoholic or Drug Exce&fl. Unlike all other systems, each patient is prescribed fbr individually, 
and the necessary Specific prepared by a highly qualified English Physician, who may be consulted free by patient* or 
their friends, personally or by correspondence.. (A private Consultation Sheet is sent to e&oh inquirer,) 

THE TtIRVEY TREATMENT CAN BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 

TRUTH says: Has had really good results." fi A remarkable success, 1 '— DAILY CHRONICLE, 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The well appointed Consulting Rooms of 
the T. T, Co., Ltd., are open daily from 
10.30 to 4. Patients or their friends 
are speolally Incited to call for Consultation and advice (free) at 

733 & 135 , Regent Street, London, W. {fide Unt ranee ,) j minutes from j'jtcadilly Circus 


Used with the greatest success by Officials of the Church of England Temperance Society, etc. 

I Unit rated Treatise and Advice ON ANY CASK will be forwarded post 
frit fa any inquirer mentioning The Stkavd Magazine, Address** 

Consulting Physiol;,r., TURVEY TREATMENT CO., LTD., 133 & 13 E, RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

Digitized by CtOC' t " 


, d l 
o 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Study Your Figure. 

Wliat a grand thing St U to have that delightful s*xrp 
of the waist sind its elegance of lines and curves. The 
Krause Kelts are the latest production of thr most 
scrupulous scientific supervision* and the result is that 
l he whole construction is hygienic and ekg im. 

By wearing the Krause Kelt obesity is cured 
practically without the knowledge of the wearer. 

Do not Uke drugs* they are harmful and injurious. 
Write for ourlitutttatedBook fet §ivttrg f uft particutars 
Special Belt for Cert tie men In the Army & Navy. 



All C^MMicvicxri i 

Comprga&lnm or 
SuppDrttngr Belts. 

fLudf'et' or '*.> 
White, I Jo vi* ,OT Drab 21 - 
White Silk face 35 6 

A 3 ! White Silk 30 - 


ts l^imcTLf 1 ‘kOATL 

Corset Belle, 

vr Gtnt.$) 

White , Dove, ur 1 * r, r i b 23 6 
, White Silk race , 32 6 
A 1 J White >ilk 40 - 


Send measure menu of waist and largest pan of hips. 

AJI enquiries to be addressed to 

LA 01 KS : t j eNT L a-. MKN 3 

THE MANAGERESS, THE SUPERINTENDENT, 

The KRAUSE FIGURE IMPROVER Co. 

46 , Victoria Buildings. MANCHESTER. 



“ What the Pneumatic 
Tyre is to the 
Cyclist, the 
Pneu matic 
Sole is to 
Walker.” 


'■ Ae^lile 
ne unutti c 

Soles liiiitaJu 

three tiEifnim-tLir 

able ^vlTles. i!i»- 

tribute^ iL'S I in sifTord a 
comfortahlG and w' r -||hfdiLTh <i e4 
Irani. the heel iieiis^ c(»in|»o*e 4 of 
mih- ant-h eavity. Thu* llie? gin a 
prlif 1 and freedom f mm ' jmr ! 'tor walk 
ins- (f.idflnm:. ole., «iu| fre U rmits. which 
lalte them. itn i iiii'.i i :i li]> nu^rinr 14 > 
other fiiotwinr. 1f tiifirult u* vf*tatn, irrito to 

AEROLITE, ltd ■f H Bl Thorough 



Bethlehem 

SOLID 

Pearls 

CuaranMed - 

ArUt Ifts mad* o# iS 
M aiu-r (if IVarl ***—- 

m[ Jk:t hl*rbrto y Pa. 

Very perl ev w 

EflwUTfL 

L*dy —- writ*f 

July & :-‘*HerUiy 
ship Mkfift tht n*c> 
lace very nmeb, M 

Pfck fc* r^Chaln 
lace iflfc J, 4 - i S* i 
113+fi.t. ■, 4 B ; 

1- A 4 * ; ftrxMJcn. 3 3 
Bracelet ffttimi ■ 3 6. 

Tp^tVHl orrn*A rrtxr^t J> 

nffW iJf<d wtrnf rtf Ii'kT !,«/ *r 

M. ROLL JSON 

Importer, EVISHtM 


CAN’T SMELL 



Absolutely sife 
can't go wrong 
gives greater 
heat at less o?st 
than any other 
heater. 


Po st Free 


These stoves are 
modi' wii a new 
principle which 
turns into heal 
the gas which 
Other stoves 
waste in fumes. 
Kits any g:is- 


Special adsptfl 
for light anil bea 
rogethet, 2 
extra, MONTI 
RETUR XEJ 

if not satiifiesj. 


THE “COMET” STOVE 

Will warm » i?ft. square room to degrees in 
io minutes at cost of On e Farthing per hour. 


Send t *>— 

COMET SPECIALTY CO. 

fDrpi, a), 6, Chatham St, t LEICESTER, 



THfNGS 

OFTht 


(SHORT-LEG 

Effectually Concealed. 

1 UNSIGHTLY HIGH BOOTS ABOLISHED. 

I Appliances supplied to the War Office, Principal Ho&pitak, etc 

Gold Medals & Awards obtained, London, Paris, Chicago* etc 

FLAT-FOOT. 


THE NEW PATENT ARCH SUPPORT CAN BE ADAPTED TO 
RELIEVE ANT CASE OF FLAT FOOT. 

Pnin phl.M Frer on mention in, Trtr. Nrp.yp >1 , oitixi 8t,tr putlculuiM 

Address:— THE O’CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 

i’vrffiVnl jfmjfam, AfaJtanl to tfi* J/rpewfgi QviffrmmtwL 

2. BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGtoK"*- 
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1 line »9 Then only sik months old, 
which resulted hi mihjTig her powers 
of digestion very w*ik Conse¬ 
quently w» had to be v«ry careful 


food other 


thin t.he youngest baby's food ure 
started her on Li Lcaco,” She his 
thrived wonderfully, and n<jf at the 
age of 3 years 1 a tn perfect health 
and a strapping 1 HUp lass ■ It 
is not a case of fat but uiascl# 
People say it almost sttna a mirac)* 
how she hss got on, but l not 

the slightest hesitation in 


SJoc1<si\s Prescribe: 
* iolt tao»jx>utifc$ d 'Ltxkg 
kj ipvti (/ win-i irilh;. 


Mm:: 



A CHRISTMAS CALL. 

Ca.ll at your 1 teal stationer's If you are In 
doubt about your Xmas flivltifi. Select 
from his stock of Waterman's Ideal Fqut* 
tain Pens Just the shape and make and 
mounting you think your friends will like- 
You need not worry about th« wo^kind 
qualities of Waterman's Ideal millions of 
people have tested than and proved their 
merits, up to the hilt. 

Prices —10 6 . t 5 it 6.31 -,,11111 upwards. In 
Silver sad frold for Pre-^ntJitinii. Of St n 1 ■»; 1 r^_ 
Jowel]**n, ^b r . EkixtkM. ijoft free, fi m L jt (.!. 
H .4 KI J"T HUT! T P hi. C i 1 /N Irn J n n ■ Lumlyn J!) 
fNew York, 171 . Hr-wlrjw; Pitri*. r;, film- <W 
Hstn-vre; Vienna. Kiirnthnyid H: Mil uir. Vif 
B^i.4 ; Ptesden, Pngentfsj»e7'S i BraMeii*, H, Kue 
du rant Wgnf.t 


ARE YOU THIN? 


If you want to add flesh, be made plump and rosy, 
gain strength and ljeauty in one month, send for our 
60-pgc Look, Free, and enclose stamp to pay postage. 


THE S.W. TEMPLE ASSOCIATION, 

(hi,-[it, iflS). 8j Blenh eim 8t, Bond St., Lon don^ W r _ 

BERMALINE 
BREAD i 

The True “Staff of Ufa” for “All Sort.s and 
Conditions of Men." 

THE STUDENT who ret|nirris the maximum V 

of brain and dfifve nutrition with ready 
digestibility should u*e 

BERMAL3NE BREAD 


THE GARDENER who - i-ihes to propagate 

health and strength and live to a |rem old 

age should us* BERMALINE BREAD 

THE MASON may build up a sound consti¬ 
tution ii he lays the foundation of his meals 

»ith BERMALINE BREAD 


Manufactured and Sold by ail Principal Bakers. 


f 2>4stftma 



Sufferers 


Instatu relief in Asthma, Bronchitis, Croup, and 
WhiK h jI n x Co ugn by the use ol POTT £R 1 3 A a T HM A 
CUKE In l - Tin*. SOLD tVlKVwHSRI. 

For FREE SAMPLE send Postcard to 
POTTER * CLARKE, Artillery Lane, 
■ -Mxi^PfPPi i4i paper* 

Instant relief 
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A Matron writes: 

** 1 have tried almost 
every kind but 1 think 

Plasmon Cocoa, sur¬ 
passes all others." 


An M,D. writes: 

" As a Scot and a 
doctor, I have no he^ita^ 
tion in saying that porridge 
made from Plasmon Oats 
is the best i have ever 
tasted. 




Xmas 
Souvenirs. 

HANDKERCNIEfS 


FreLfy Isfljfli of Onfl duK'li Ladle* * HfltliKfikhfd arid 
Eidbrndctwl lUihlkrrvhli'fn. in assorted pattern a, T -« ft <J, 
10 J3S per bo* + W v limvtr a vmirti' tlmn rviir in 

all kiuiliof Leu lien' itini Gentlemen's HumlkentiiHi, ^uitaljlcfur 
prwenti. Samples and Illustrated Limt Free. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. flnrtffiE.* 

42M, DON EG ALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


The ‘Room to Room' 
Patent Cinder Sifter 

i Rtfri. jVb. 104SIl. 

A BOON TO HOUSEKEEPERS, Ac. 



rmfiil, Kconominil. I iipTnioki*. Sirnpleu 
Lifhl, inii V4L#ily murt™ from rttufll Lo 
room. No d(i»L or wjMdfl, .Have* Labour And 
fwl Will bold Aifllcipj from to ordinary 
tfr*. cnfcea. Hinir;i«jou& Jain, by Hi in. 
Wefctil illwut 7lb. 

j&ftan**d JtW. Gr«m r or flftifir. 

Retail C/n Carriage 
Price, \}' O Paid. 

Ajtetttl 

WATSON & COOMBER, 

llrpt. It. IT k 1H, Nhiw* All*), Liverpool. 

Di r«ctlooi, A fUr filling RrhUe viiA 
<U*« nnd siirviffM, fix or M nud 
ttuikc handle in dvt r rAcn frmpsg 
Rwtdit ant? empty cinder* tn firr prate. 



Trade | A If fl I The Beat 

Mark, V VP Xmas 

! Wimple I it Perfect I p«*™n- 


This Patent Teapot has two njcopartment», vt[ttndid by n 
mifarnfad pid Thf I ml eaves hj-c planed In ihn up«r<mf. In fin A 
above the taa-lmi-ea are norernl by ilit* wiiter run! the hu ii 
tnsde. In Air. IE H|h {KWltimt <jf the pen hits htfiy rhuiftrl *ml they ryv 
Ivft high and dry on the? (frhl, ^liile ih* uimle Ivu oteublet the lower 
cfMnperttn^dt. r^ithenuMn EU‘-r:fr«, or .Sftvrr Vanou* dim ujd 
Cffkmr* Prk**, 9 0 to ETO Write tor fatalngae 
i*f nil (’hi nn Sbopw. fltorw. .» r from THE] M CORPORATION, 
Ltd., ti. Strand-on-Green, Chiswick, W. 



May be obtained from alt Under* 
clothing Houses end Chemists. 

Two l>:a, No, L mt I/- ; t>na Dot No. 3, at 1/* ■ 
Om No. l. at 1 S, post fr«n. 

A Free SampU to an? fjitlg vwmtftp [fcff MfttnUtnt, 

MISS HAYNES, 65, fann Street. London, E C. 


•anitaryTowels 



Yeomans' 


Cigar Smoker. 


How to SmoKe. 

The question of l * What to Smote" was answered* 
but most people objected to chewing the wet end of a 
cigar, 1 he problem of “How lo Smoke It*' it solved 
by the Yeoman Cigar Smoker. No rank nicotine 
ends now The smoke is drawn from any part of the 
cigar, which can be adjusted ;it will. Saves cutting 
the end* The whole of the cigar is smoked, and 
retains its natural flavour. Cooler* healthier, and 
more comfortable lo hold than the ordinary holder. 

In V ulcaniir and Amber, Silver and Gold 1 /Jt * 

Mounts, with or without case Prices V/ v TO 
Write lot Illustrated Circular. 


30 = 

T. E. YEOM ANS, Market Place, Derby. 
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Right 

Again ! 

A perfect mould—the most delicious blancmange is always yours 

if you follow the directions on 

each packet of Brown dr Poison’s 

"Patent" Corn Flour. Note especially these important points: 

1 . Use pure milk without water. 

3. — and very important — give ten 

2. Have the proper proportion of 

minutes brisk boiling, always stirring. 

Corn Flour to milk (see recipe). 

4. Use only and always 

Brown S Polsofl 

k s Fatmt Cor a Flour 

Please ask for and see that you reajly - ^ 1 j 
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The Keeley Treatment 

For the Care of Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. \ 


This cure has bean under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of Peers «id 
prominent Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. During that time the late Canon Fleming has bec-r 
chairman ot the Committee. Among the other members of the Committee are The Bight Honourable 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. The Hon. H* W- Forster, Esq.* M-P,, The Rev, R, J, Campbell, M.A., 
W. Hind-Smith, Esq., and others. In their last Report, which has Just been published, they 
have unanimously affirmed that their confidence in the Keeley Treatment Is complete* Thi< 
Report can be had free on application to the Secretary* 


More than Half a Million 

have taken the treatment, among them 17 t 000 
physicians. Does not this tact alone speak 
volumes ? And twenty per cent, of our patients 
come through the recommendation of their family 
physician* 

“It Really Cures.” 

* 4 li really cures. It does whaL iL professes Lu do.' 1 
Such U the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilniot, the well-known secretary of the Church ol 
England Temperance Society. 

W. T. Stead writes in ** The Review of Reviews ” : 

If I were to become a drunkard 1 should tell my 
friends that I was going to take a month’s holiday 
in the Keeley Institute, West Bolton Gardens, and 
rid my system of the last trace of the craving for 
alcohol ■ there is no doubt it can be done, nor 
there seem to be any reason to fear failure.” 

We can show you hundreds of letters of gratitude 
from patients who have taken the treatment, and 
who are willing that their names should l>e given, 
or they will correspond direct with prospective 
patients. 


The Keeley Treatment is always administered U 
regularly qualified physicians, who have maJc 
special study of Inebriety. After carefully inquiring 
into the history of each patient, and making a thorougi 
physical examination, they treat each case according 
to the condition of the patient. No matter how long 
standing the addiction, or how much has licero taken, 
the result is invariably the same—a cure. 

Ho constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment, as the remedies are perfectly 
harmless* 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there i* 
absolutely no confinement, and, umil (he Ve medic- 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed their -nsaal 
amount of alcohol or drugs- 

About one third of the patiems are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own s"lection, 

T he treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in Lhe 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute* Q, 
West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W* t op by special 
arrangement we can semi oup physician to the 
patient’s own home, or to travel with patient* 




SYRUP 


Also in Table! Form. 
Price ify. 


ONE THING 
IS CERTAIN. 


You cannot be 
healthy and happy if your 
digestion is wrong. All the 
symptoms that make people gloomy 
and depressed arise from the stomach 
or liver failing to do its work. That 
run down feeling, loss of appetite, loss 
of strength, depression, and mental 
weariness are signs that your stomach 
needs just the help Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup can give. It is the one sure 
way of assuring perfect digestion and 
renewing the vitality of the stream 
of blood which should build 
you up from strength 
to strength. 


HERE IS 
PROOF. 


Miss S* A. Pimm, of Longworth, 

J arhgdon, lyrics, writes : iL i had snot 
pain* iei niy chrst and stomach, and could not 
cat or drink without suffering Kur very fear of 
tin* L would sometimes go willioirl food fuf Iwp it 
ihrpo days w!llc]i induced me an alarmingly weak 
After taking Moitoer Seidel’* Syrup, 1 tuukl 
cal and enjoy food in a perfectly natural ^ man net. 
and was quite free from the paiti* of irdigeMTOfi. 

MOTHER 

SEIGEL’S 
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Cadbury’s Chocolates 
for Xmas. 

TaKe Home a Box and Send 
a Box to a Friend, 

CADBURY’S 

MILK 

CHOCOLATE 

HIGHEST IN QUALITY, 

EXQUISITE IN FLAVOUR, 

DELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS, 
AND ABSOLUTELY PURE 

The name CADBURY on any 
packet of Cocoa or Chocolate 
——is a guarantee of purity.- 



‘Philip V. Summer’s 

AKOU-VIBRA-MASSAGE 

l f&njwterrtt I'rade J/arlrt, 

TliIt tl thp Iiuttninn-nt c'tmmetltLeil hr the IstiiMtt, 
Chamber*'* Journal, itWith » « kly, Hi-UixH iteaf Timet, 
ami kj<Hn| pdentlllo i»ihrni- by the 

Mnllrai Profearioa. Mini nw*l In the lonnouicA of 
(rn?*t Krituin. Hcuhimn rent any divtame ary hire foe 

r at *>1 r nmu iual U* ; if iKinrhuat, said fm 

deduct'‘IT prlw. Truth, lyVrrt. nay* r 1 It U 
ifladotm" Cmuijnsheisiivi# ntnl illttfrirabHi literature 

fnwilj'wn r*tr-i|Pl Of [lhl. 

This Hachlrte can only b a obtained at 3, 
CoaL«i Place, Edinburgh, and 42)0, Eauohlehall 
Stream Glasgow, where examination* and 
free teats are mad*. 

note. - tik j name Philip ¥• Summ&r 

ii on fvpry Instrument. 


VIBRATION 


The New Craze: 

JIGGLE-JOGGLE. 1 

=r!s ** 

Can you play this latest (Same—grotesque, ECl 

tantalizing, and exciting Race with Frogs? gjjj 


Leading London Paper my*;" Jiggle- 
Joggling is destined to become a fine art .’ 1 gS 

In Various Editions, 6d. to 7s* 6d. 

Oj all Stationers^ Try Dealers t etc. 


National Provident 


Estd* 


Institution 


183 $. 


FOR 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 

Write for leaflet on — 

NET COST OF 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 

48 . Gracechurch Street, London. E.C. 




Nano Genuine* 
trnfess bearing 
this design. 


iATS 


humour the shape of the head to a sense of 
delightful ease, because they are MADE IN 
HALF SIZES and have an original and natural fitting 
which entirely does away with the old difficulties previously 
experienced by purchasers of men's hats, 

“ Light as a Feather—Weatp like Leather," 

«TWEEN 11 HAT FACTORIES, Donton, noar Manchester. 

I Ova 1,000 Hrsriih w/rk people engaged in i\n*±r fur 
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A Remarkable Book 

On the Preservation of Health. 


]A\R. ANDREW WILSON, the distin- 
guished authority on hygienic science 
and health questions, is evidently a believer 
in Thomas Carlyle’s doctrine that there is no 
utility in pointing out misfortunes unless you 
at the same time indicate the remedy. 

In his remarkable little book, “The Art 
of Living,” just issued from the press, Dr. 
Wilson not only points out “our first duty 
to ourselves is to check illness at the outset,” 
but he follows up this admonition with the 
more welcome information how we are to do 
it. He, so to speak, says : “ You have the 
evil of ill-health to fight. Now, here’s the 
weapon to fight it with. Strike for freedom.” 
For example, he says: “Suppose a person 
has run down—feels languid, and is easily 
tired. If he neglects this warning—for all 
such signs and symptoms are Nature’s warn¬ 
ing to us—the possibility is-that he will pass 
further afield into the great lone land of 
disease. 

“Can he do anything to save himself 
from such a disastrous result? In the vast 
majority of cases he can restore his vigour.” 
How? “Probably he will be advised to 
take a tonic. This in the main is good 
advice. Unfortunately, the number of 
tonics is legion, but if there exists any 
preparation which can combine in itself the 
properties of a tonic and restorative, and 
which at the same lime can contribute to 
the nourishment and building up of the 
enfeebled body, it is evident such an agent 
must prove of the utmost value to everybody. 
I have found such a tonic and restorative 
in the preparation known as Sanatogen. 

“ Recovering from an attack of influenza,” 
says the distinguished author, “and suffer¬ 
ing from the severe weakness incidental to 
that ailment, Sanatogen was brought under 
my notice. I gave it a fair trial, and the 
results were all that could have been desired. 
In a short time my appetite improved, the 
weakness was conquered, and without the 
use of any other medicine or preparation I 
was restored to health. 

“Sanatogen,” he tells us, “combines two 
distinct elements, one tonic and the other 
nutritive.” Further, it is no “ secret ” remedy, 
for, as he pertinently observes, “ its com¬ 


position is well known, otherwise medical 
men would not prescribe it.” 

What the tonic and nutritive elements of 
Sanatogen are, and how they effect so much 
good, Dr. Wilson describes in simple, con¬ 
vincing terms. 

The whole passage is too long to quote, 
but one important remark of the writer 
may be given, namely, that one of the 
principal elements of Sanatogen “represents 
the substance which actually forms a very 
important, if not the most important, con¬ 
stituent of our brain and nervous system.” 
How, through regenerating the nervous 
system, Sanatogen restores the functions of 
the digestive organs, and, by rebuilding the 
tissues, compensates the wear and tear of 
latter-day life; how it does away with the 
need of stimulants, and cures the sick by the 
natural method of making the body strong 
enough to drive out disease. 

All this, in the delightful style of Dr. 
Wilson’s language, makes engrossing and 
pleasant, as well as instructive, reading. 
This last contribution of his to the literature 
of health may certainly be calculated to carry 
joyful news to the ailing and weary. 

A limited number of complete specimen 
copies of “ The Art of Living,” by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, are available for distribution. 
A copy will be sent gratis and post free on 
application to the publishers, F. Williams 
and Co., 24, Alfred Place, London, W.C., 
mentioning The Strand Magazine. 

Sanatogen, the therapeutic nutrient alluded 
to by Dr. Andrew Wilson in the book 
named above, has probably been put to 
more severe and searching analyses and 
tests than any other specific of modern 
years, and the result, as declared by the 
unanimous voice of the medical press, is to 
place the preparation quite in the forefront 
of all nerve tonics. — The Medical Times says : 
“ It is probably in cases of weakness or 
exhaustion of the nervous system, accom¬ 
panied by various forms of mental and 
bodily inefficiency, that Sanatogen proves 
most useful.” 

Sanatogen, Jby thePftSV. .is used in the 
Royal Fumujfclarod can ibo'-jobtained of all 
chemists, in tins, from 1/9 to 9/6. 
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WHY PUT OFF SECURING A 

PIANOLA PIANO? 

IT IS FAR BETTER TO ORDER NOW. 


now is the very best time to secure a Pianola Piano, By ordering now yon 
ensure an absorbing occupation during the dreary months to come, When you 
have a 'Pianola Piano and can give yourself up to the fascination of personally 
producing music, you forget all about wet or foggy or restless days. 

Many people put off seeing about the Pianola Piano until the winter has inexorably set in, 
and by so doing deprive themselves of an immediate acquaintance with the charms of music. 

Your present piano we will take in part exchange and allow you its full value. The 
Pianola Piano can be played by hand, just as your present instrument can, and you could 
not find a better piano than the Weber or Sleek, the pianos into which the Pianola is 
built to form the complete piano, the Pianola Piano. 

The Pianola Piano is the only one to embody the Metrostyle and Themodist, two 
indispensable devices. The one shows you how music ought to be played, and ihe other 
accents the melody notes of a composition and gives 10 each note its true musical value. 

The absolutely essential nature of these devices is fully explained in Catalogue “ hV which 
also tells you all about the Pianola Piano and how it may be obtained on very easy terms. 

Call at /Eolian Hall or write for Catalogue “ F." 



The Orchestrelle Co., 

jEOLIAN HALL, 

Cnrtnu' Griginarrrom 

135-6*7, New BotiidOSt.i London, W. 
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Beady December 9th. 

A SPLENDID XMAS NUMBER. 



The DEC. 

XMAS DOUBLE 
NUMBER of the 




contains 

A THRILLING NEW SERIAL STORY 

, ENTITLED: 

“THE RUNAWAYS,” 

By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 

HEAD THIS SPLENDID STORY. 

ThHftfntf Short Complete Xmas Stories by Eminent 
Writer*. Many Charming Pictures and Poems. 

Practical Instruction on Haney Work, home 
Decorations, Dressmaking. Millinery, Under¬ 
wear, Cookery, Fashions* Dress Novel ties* 
Health, Pretty CHrla* Page, Etiquette* &c, 

SOCIETY*-With the latest portrait*. 

DRAMA.—With many fme portraits. 

Given 
Away! 

Paper Pattern 
of Lad* *a 

Parisian 
Combina¬ 
tions. 

ORDER AT ONCE f 
fR? past, gif.) 

Office: 6, Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 




NOW ON SALE. Od. ORDER AT ONCE. 

NO. 10, O No. 10. 

'TW£ LADY’S WORLD” 

Fancy Work Book 

Containing 48 Pages of Fdltorial Matter, 
Fully Illustrated, Price 3d. j by Post, 4Id. 

Contains the newest idcis far making up dainty 
Dorothy Rags, Aprons* D'Oylcys* Table Centres, and 
popular HaJtiiar Articles, 5 o’clock Tea Cli>Eb Corners 
and Laces, Bedspread Lace Sets and Wushshind Sets, 
with others suitable for Trimming Underclothing, useful 
Woollen Garments, Waistcoat Designs. Sic. 

A moss useful manual, whlqh I^QUId 1 be in Ovorr 
lady'* wo*k-h**h*t. 

**THE LADY'S WORLD** OFFICE, 

Ot FmmoM Sirmmia Sirmntte London, W*C, 


DRAWBRIDGE 

The Card Game for Two Player*. 



Diehl- Y*ifs Patent 
jVtf. 4655/190^ 


by means of this simple apparatus two 
persons can pia) + Whist or Bridge. Each 
player can see his own ‘‘Dummy 11 
hand, but not his opponent^ 


Sold in Pairs by all Stationery 


Don't accept any other mere Card Holder p ask for 

“DRAWBRIDGE” 

WHOLESALE ONLY OF 

CHAS. GOOD ALL & SON, LlmltOd, 


LONDON & BIRMINGHAM. 



FOR THE PRESENT MODE 

DOMEN 

BELT CORSETS, 

being made deep below the 
waisl, and perfect fitting, 
are the ideal wear. No 
lady need despair of poi* 
seising a truly elegant and 
graceful figure who invert* 
in a pair of these Corsets* 

They are a great boon to 
those inclined to Corpulency. 

Illustrated Price List (No. 15 ft) Post Free. 

Domen Belts Co., Ltd., 


456, STRAND (Charlag Cross), W.C. 
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L OOK back to your childhood, or your student days; surely you will remember 
_j many an occasion when, singing one of the old songs in chorus with your 

schoolfellows, you felt each other nearer and were inspired by good and noble 
thoughts. When the heart was young and light, you felt, though unconscious 
of it, the ennobling influence of music. Why should it be different now that 
you have grown up, and strenuous work and manifold duties make you more selfish 
and more prosaic every day ? You are probably no musician now : your voice and 
fingers have lost their flexibility, or even they may never have Wen trained. Thai 
which the chorus of your school fellows once did for you, the “ Autopiano 11 will 
do now. 

You yourself can produce the most delightful music, and provide your home with 
that brightness and harmony which makes hard work easier, responsibilities lighter, 
and life worth living. The whole world of music becomes yours from the 

moment when the “Autopianc” enters your home. By inserting a small Music Roll, 
operating the sensitive, easy pedals, and directing the *' Kaslner Patent Flexible 
Fingers* you can perform a Mendelssohn Concerto, your favourite melodies, or the 
latest Operatic successes, over 20,000 different compositions, wilh all your personal 
feeling and enthusiasm. 

Every “ Autopiano” bears the names u Autopiano'- and ** Kastner,” and can lie pur¬ 
chased only from ourselves or our agents. The 11 Soloist” emphasizes the solo part or theme 
and accentuates any single note or chord at will. The patent “Kastner Reliance Motor,” 
metal tubes, etc., make the “ Autopiano” suitable for any part of the world. 

The “Autopiano” is always ready for playing by hand as any ordinary Piano* and 

the twenty models represent the most nnwlern and highest achievement in Pianoforte 

manufacture, the finest instruments of their class at the lowest possible prices for cash 
or instalments. 

If ymi have already a Piano which is rarely used, why imt exchange it for a 

KiifUner “ Autopiano 1? } You are invited to call and bear the '* Autopiano 7 3 fir to 

write for Art Catalogue No. and for the Satisfaction Album,” testifying to the 
enthusiasm of “ Autopiano ” ow ners. Distance no object. 


KASTNER 


8tC? 

JLT“ 


34, 35, & 36, MARGARET ST. (Cavendish Sq. Corner), LONDON, W. 

Second turning <m left going from Oxfmd-TireuBjtowjyr^ 
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D EFORE men learnt to use fire as a friend, 
serving the needs of humanity in count¬ 
less ways, and perhaps before fire became 
recognised as a ruthless, uncontrollable enemy, 
it was to a great extent regarded as a sacred 
mystery. The temple fires that were never 
allowed to go out, or that were solemnly ex¬ 
tinguished and relighted once a year, have 
played an important part in the ritual of 
many creeds. Little by little men came to 
learn the uses of fire and the methods of 
producing it. What was a sacred mystery 
was turned to utilitarian purposes, inspiring 
in the minds of the thinking a greater senti¬ 
ment of wonder than when its origin and its 
nature were shrouded in mystery. 

Even before fire" produced by man came 
into very extensive use there must have been 
many occasions upon which fires on a large 
scale resulted from purely natural causes. 
In early times, no less than now, lightning 
and forest fires may have set conflagrations 
raging that primitive man was powerless to 
control; but, with the increasing use of fire, 
the risk of damage from it has grown far 
greater than before, and, since necessity is the 
mother of invention, the need of effective 
methods of fighting fire has produced 
appliances of one kind or another which in 
the main accomplish their purpose. From a 
jug of water to a fire brigade, from rolling in 
a hearth-rug to elaborate electrical arrange¬ 
ments for detecting and extinguishing a fire 
in any part of a huge building, men have kept 
pace in the matter of combating fire, the 
enemy, with the ever multiplying applica¬ 
tions of fire for beneficial purposes by 
which the risk of loss by fire is so 
greatly increased. Still, do what we may, fire, 
which for the most part serves us so well, 
sometimes gets out of hand, with the inevi¬ 
table consequence of financial loss. 

First Suggestions of Familiar Things. 

It is sometimes worth wondering how we 
should receive to-day the first suggestions of 
familiar things if they happened to be un¬ 
known to us. We speculate sometimes as to 
what our grandfathers would have thought of 
railways and motor-cars, of electric light and 
wireless telegraphy, of the cheap and rapid 


production of books, newspapers, and maga¬ 
zines, and now and again it is well to make 
the effort of imagining how we should get 
along without certain familiar things, and how 
we should regard the first proposals of their 
introduction. Let us suppose that there were 
no such thing as fire insurance. Let us stand 
in imagination watching the burning of a 
private house or of a warehouse, and let us 
try to picture the feelings of the owner of the 
property and the sympathy that would be felt 
for him by the onlookers. We should have 
to recognise that a strike of dire ill-luck had 
fallen and that the consequences, certainly 
serious, might possibly be ruinous. Now try 
to fancy someone impressed by such a sight 
suggesting that it was possible for people to 
join together and, by co-operation, avoid, not 
indeed the fires themselves, but the financial 
loss which a fire involves for each individual 
whose property is destroyed. This is perhaps 
not entirely the right way of putting it, since 
the people who associate themselves to¬ 
gether for their mutual protection really do 
pay the cost of the damage done by the 
fire, but in a manner which involves no 
strain upon their resources and avoids 
any serious loss. Should we have called 
the proposer of such a scheme a visionary 
and a dreamer, or should we have hailed him 
as one of the foremost benefactors of his 
race ? Of course we know that fire insurance, 
like everything else, was a process of slow 
growth, the greatness of its future develop¬ 
ments being wholly undreamt of at the time 
of its origin. Some of us by our action in 
remaining uninsured declare our practical 
belief that the inventors of fire insurance 
were fools and the system folly, though of 
course the majority of mankind consider 
foolishness to be shown by neglecting fire 
insurance, not by adopting it. 

Hazy Ideas. 

Although most people insure their property 
against loss by fire, they have for the most 
part hazy and incomplete ideas of what fire 
insurance really is. The fundamental thing 
to recognise is that fire insurance is a system 
by rnjearw of which people co operate to pay 
annually tne average cost done by fire to such 
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property as theirs. The private householder 
pays 2S. a year to avoid the chance of damage 
to the extent of ^100 being done by fire. 

The Law of Average. 

Over and above the co-operation among 
policy-holders which makes fire insurance 
possible there is another fundamental principle 
which is frequently overlooked. This is that 
when any phenomena are observed in great 
numbers it is found that they exhibit average 
results. From the tossing of coins to the 
happening of marriages, occurrences which 
in individual cases are uncertain in the 
extreme are found to display the most extra¬ 
ordinary* regularity when observed on an 
extensive basis. It is the same with fire, the 
average cost of which can be foretold with 
very considerable nicety. If, therefore, the 
average cost each year is ascertained, why not 
pay each year the necessary sum to make 
good the damage done by fire? We cannot 
do this single-handed, but by associating with 
others it becomes possible, and moreover, in 
consequence of the law of average, the general 
body of policy-holders incur no risks of excep¬ 
tional loss although relieving individual 
policy-holders of all chance of catastrophe. 

Tie Collecting and Distributing Agencies, 

The fact that fire insurance is a system 
of co-operation among policy-holders throws 
a flood of light upon the operations of the 
fire insurance companies. A fire office, which 
generally consists of shareholders, is merely 
a piece of apparatus for facilitating and 
making possible co-operation among indi¬ 
viduals. Somebody or other must do the 
work of bringing together those who desire to 
associate for the avoidance of risk, and it is 
this bringing together that the fire insurance 
companies accomplish. Properly considered, 
a claim for damage done by fire is a claim 
upon the funds contributed by the policy¬ 
holders as a whole ; it is not in reality a pay¬ 
ment that has to be made by the managers 
or directors or shareholders of a fire insurance 
company; they are merely the collecting and 
distributing agency, to whom it is compara¬ 
tively immaterial on what basis they collect 
and distribute the moneys of the associated 
policy-holders. 

The Fads of Cranks. 

There are some people who maintain that 
the methods of fire offices should be different 
from what they are in various important 
respects. It is not infrequently thought that 
if a man insures his goods for j£\,ooo, and 
the whole of them are burnt, he should be 


able to recover ^1,000 from the insurance 
company, whether the goods were worth 
jQ 1,000 or 1,000 pence. In a muddle-headed 
kind of way people think that if a life office 
undertakes to pay ^1,000 when a man dies, 
provided he pays the premiumfor^i.ooo,afire 
office should pay j£i,ooo when a man’s goods 
are burnt. In all probability fire offices could 
make contracts of this kind; it would simply 
mean that the majority of decent people whose 
goods were worth ^1,000 would avoid fires 
if they could and endeavour to put them out 
as soon as they were discovered; while a 
large number of disreputable people, whose 
goods, insured for _^i,ooo, were worth i,ooa 
pence, would set fire to their property for the 
sake of making a profit, and between the 
honest and the wholly disreputable there 
would be an indefinitely large number of 
people more or less “on the make” out of 
the happening of fires. Probably a lengthy 
experience of this slate of things would demon¬ 
strate the existence of an average number of 
absolute swindlers, of intermediate swindlers, 
and of honest folk, with the result that the 
cost of conducting fire insurance business 
on these lines would become known within 
comparatively narrow limits. Fire insurance 
premiums on private houses and their con¬ 
tents, instead of being 2s. a year for ^ioo, 
would be perhaps jQ 20 a year. It would 
probably make little or no difference to the 
collecting and distributing agency, which is 
the fire insurance company, but it would 
make all the difference in the world to the 
honest policy-holders, who, instead of asso¬ 
ciating on a mutual basis with other honest 
people who only desired to avoid the loss 
from fire which could not be helped, would 
be joining in a mutual combination with 
swindlers of varying degree, in order that the 
honest might be fleeced for the benefit of the 
dishonest. 

When, therefore, fire insurance companies 
in the possession of countless facts and vast 
experience decline to adopt the vagaries of 
the ignorant, they do so, not so much because 
it would make any appreciable difference tc 
the shareholders of the collecting and distri¬ 
buting agency, as because it is entirely against 
the interests of honest policy-holders. 

When once people realize that it is in the 
essential nature of things that fire insurance 
is conducted in the best interests of policy¬ 
holders, they will see that the ways of the 
great fire companies are wise, that the fads 
of the cranks lack rational justification, and 
that it is well to combine with others for 
mutual I^WtEREBri bjy effeHding insurance in 
companies of h'gh standing. 
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The Profits of Fire Insurance. 


The Story of tie only old Company which 
now shares its Profits with Policy-holders. 


The object of this short article is not to 
urge the great importance of insuring one’s 
goods against fire. The risk of fire is so 
evidently present in every household, even 
where the most elaborate precaution is exer¬ 
cised, that no householder or business man 
with the smallest modicum of prudence 
neglects to insure himself against the possi¬ 
bility. Of course, the writer is aware that 
there are still many who neglect even that 
elementary provision against disaster, but 
the task of convincing them of their indis¬ 
cretion must be left to another occasion. 
For the present there is a matter of 
greater importance for those who need 
no convincing. 

The General Position. 

Everybody is aware that ///^-assurance 
companies share their profits with policy¬ 
holders in a very liberal manner. But there 
is only one old fire-insurance office doing a 
general business which does the same. 
Why is that so ? Is it because people look 
upon their life-assurance policy as a perma¬ 
nent contract and expect some consideration 
for long-continued payments, and upon their 
fire-insurance policies as only of annual 
duration ? It is true there were various old 
offices which did fire-insurance business on 
this principle, but they have been gradually 
bought up by other companies, a fate which 
the one company referred to will not allow to 
overtake them. There is no reason why 
fire-insurance profits any more than those 
of the other branch should be enjoyed 
exclusively by shareholders. And yet most 
fire policy-holders are content to let that be 
so. The only excuse for their acquiescence 
is ignorance of the existence of a society 
in the profits of which they may have a 
large share. 

The Essex and Suffolk Equitable Insurance 
Society, Ltd., was founded in 1802 as a 


purely mutual office, but in 1807 a share 
capital of ^20,000 was subscribed as a 
means of increasing the security for the 
policy holders. Under the old regulations of 
the society no insurances were to be accepted 
within ten miles of the Royal Exchange, 
London, or in Scotland or Ireland. As time 
went by this restriction was found to be 
inconvenient, not to say absurd, and various 
attempts were made to alter this provision; 
but it was found that nothing completely 
effective could be done without a special Act 
of Parliament, which was obtained in 1906. 
At the same time the share capital was 
increased to ^250,000, of which ^25,000 
was paid up. The holders of these shares 
receive a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, of which 3^ per cent, is earned 
by the share capital itself. The shareholders 
cannot receive a further dividend beyond the 
5 per cent until the insured members have 
received a bonus equivalent to one-half of the 
premiums paid by them for the previous quin¬ 
quennial period. 

The Share for Policy-holders. 

Now this is the system under which holders 
of policies with this office receive back from 
25 per cent, to 50 pier cent, of the premiums 
paid by them. The policy-holders are divided 
into two classes—the members and the non¬ 
members. Speaking generally, the members 
who share in the profits pay the usual rates 
of premium charged by fire - insurance 
companies. 

Every member’s policy becomes entitled at 
the end of each five years that it has remained 
in force, without ainy claim of ^toor upwards 
having arisen under it, to share in the surplus 
profits of the society. So remarkably, suc¬ 
cessful hag: t'nf soeieyrj bj^ffi that no less than 
from twenty-five per cent, to fifty pier cent, of 
the total premiums paid during each five 
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years period has been returned in cash to the 
members; and for the greater part of the one^ 
hundred and odd years of its existence at the 
latter rate. It is sometimes urged against 
mutual insurance offices that its members 
by sharing in profits become under serious 
liability to contribute to losses, but in this 
society this risk is entirely obviated, as, 
under the provisions of the special Act of 
Parliament obtained by the society, the 
liability of insured members is strictly 
limited to the nominal sum of one shilling 
per member, thus securing the benefits of 
profit-sharing without its risks. 

Some Cases in Point. 

The above is worth the consideration of 
all. Even for the smallest policy-holder it is 
worth while to save what he can ; none but 
the foolish spend even a few shillings un¬ 
necessarily. Then in the case of large 
property-owners the saving to be effected is 
very considerable — much too big to be ignored 
by even the most wealthy. Here are a few 
instances taken at random from the society's 
books illustrating the profit distributions of 
a recent year :— 

Cash returnee! 


Pol.ICY 

Natukf. 

Annum. 

to the insured 

No. 

ok Risk. 

Premium. 

in respect 

of the 






past five years. 

151,004 

Private Houses, 
&c. 

£ 

16 

s. 

d. 

£ 

40 

s. 

12 

d. 

5 

0 

7 

186,902 

Estate 

52 

7 

4 

* 3 ° 

18 

4 * 

149,765 

Private House 

I 

1 

4 

2 

l 3 

4 

167,947 

Ditto 

O 

3 

0 

0 

7 

6 

I 2 S -553 

Furniture 

I 

10 

0 

3 

LS 

0 

186.841 

Ditto 

O 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

167,33 1 

Farm Buildings 

I 

11 

8 

3 

19 

2 

136,554 

Ditto 

3 

10 

0 

8 

16 

2 

M 9,775 

Public-houses 

6 

0 

4 

15 

1 

0 

iic. 








186.317 

&C. 

Municipal 

Buildings 

11 

10 

5 

28 

16 

0 

167,298 

Shop 

0 

4 

6 

0 

11 

3 

137,079 

Yacht lying up 

1 

*5 

0 

4 

7 

6 


Although, as said above, the rates for 
membership insurances are as a rule no 
higher than those charged for similar risks 
by other first-class offices, to meet the con 
venience of persons desiring to anticipate 
the distribution of profits, the society is 
prepared to issue non-membership policies 
at a substantial discount below the member¬ 
ship rates. The reduction in the rates for 
non-members is such that it may be said 
they take an immediate bonus, although, in 
the long run, members reap the greater 
advantages. 

While such straightforward facts are suffi- 
t to convince every reasonable person of 


the soundness of the advantages offered by 
tlfeTLssex and Suffolk Society, it is interesting 
to receive the testimony of experts upon the 
matter 

It is not long since the Land Agents’ 
Society appointed a very strohg committee 
to look into the question of fire insurance 
This committee considered a variety of alter 
natives, and came to the conclusion that the 
Essex and Suffolk Society presented very 
great advantages : but before recommending 
it for insurance the committee took the 
opinion of Mr George King, who holds an 
extremely high position as a consulting 
actuary, upon the security afforded by the 
Essex and Suffolk Society, and upon a 
number of other points of the utmost impor 
tance to policy holders 

Mr. King's report, made after the fullest 
investigation, was of the most satisfactory 
character, and the Insurance Committee 
reported to the Land Agents' Society 
that the Essex and Suffolk is, in their 
opinion, “the company with which, from 
all points of view , the most satisfactory 
arrangements for insurance against fire can 
he made.” 

Great Financial Strength. 

As to the general strength bf the company, 
it should be observed that, being a very old 
society, for many years it has been accu¬ 
mulating reserves, which, in proportion to its 
risks, are extremely large. Apart from share 
capital its fire fund amounts to very nearly 
three times its annual premium income, a 
degree of financial strength which is not 
surpassed by any other prominent company. 
Another point is that the safest risks, for 
which the lowest premiums are charged, are 
the most profitable : while the most hazardous 
risks—such as a great deal of business in the 
United States undertaken by many British 
offices—although involving high premiums, 
yield little or no profit. 'Hie Essex and 
Suffolk, by confining their business to the 
United Kingdom and Ireland and to the 
safest kinds of business, make large profits— 
the profits in which all insured members par¬ 
ticipate as above stated. 

The society's new London offices at 50-56, 
New Broad Street, E.C , are worthy of its 
established reputation, and the building 
deserves a visit from all who can make it 
convenient to pay one By writing to that 
address (or to the head offices at Colchester) 
readers will receive post free a booklet giving 
fuller particulars of the society's business, and 
its rates for all branches of fire and accident 
insurance. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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ENQUIRY FORM 

for 

Fire Insurance on Profit-Sharing Lines 


to 


The Essex 6 Suffolk Equitable 
Insurance Society, Ltd. 


56, 58, AND 60, NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Please send me a Quotation for the Insurance of thr Undermentioned Property. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GOODS OR PROPERTY 
TO BE INSURED. 


On 


Amount 

of 

Insurance 

required. 


Christian and Surname 


Residence 


Profession or Business 


Date 


Plrase fill in and forward as above. 


'MlflA M 
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Points Worth Knowing about Life Insurance. 


DEOPLE nowadays are far too apt to judge 
* of a man’s- value by the amount of 
money which he possesses. For the most 
part the verdict of history will have but little 
to say in favour of any individual who was 
mainly notable for his wealth. When the 
din and hurry of the age are over and 

The one or two immortal lights 

Ris^ slowly up into the sky 

To shine there everlastingly 

they will be found to be thinkers or workers 
of one kind or another, whose value was in 
their character, their work, and their thought, 
and not at all in the success with which it 
met as gauged by the money profit which 
it yielded. 

Tbe Money Value of a Man. 

Yet it is quite right sometimes to think 
what a man is worth in terms of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. It is especially 
necessary for one who has others dependent 
upon him to ask himself the question : What 
am I worth to my family while I am alive, 
and what will my estate be worth to them 
when I am dead ? Most of us do nearly the 
best we can to increase our money value 
while we live, and if we cannot in any way 
increase our income we must manage to 
make do with what we have. Most men 
can, and most men ought to, see that when 
they die their families are not wholly 
deprived of the man’s own money value to 
his wife and children. Suppose a man earns 
^1,000 a year, and that the cost of his own 
maintenance is ^400, he is worth £, 600 a 
year to those dependent upon him, and to 
make sure that ^600 a year would be available 
for them after his death he would need to 
leave an estate worth something like jQ 15,000. 
Probably most men earning only £1,000 
a year would regard such a provision as this 
as scarcely feasible, and yet it, or something 
like it, can be provided by means of life 
assurance without any insuperable difficulty. 

Tbe Cheapest Life Policies. 

To do anything of this sort life assurance 
is frequently the only, and for almost every¬ 
body certainly the best, way. It may be that 
a man sees a good chance of earning a large 
income in the future, though his present 


income is small; in such a case possibly the 
best policy for him is renewable term 
insurance. A man of thirty, by paying about 
^13 a year to a life office, can secure a policy 
guaranteeing that ^1,000 will be paid at his 
death if it occurs within fifteen years. A 
contract containing this provision only is 
seldom advisable, but if there is the further 
condition that at any time during the fifteen 
years he can change to a more satisfactory 
kind of policy without further medical 
examination then this renewable term in¬ 
surance may prove of the utmost value. 
The next cheapest kind of policy would cost 
at least ^19. a year, or half as much again, 
and even that is not wholly satisfactory. 
Under renewable term policies the man can 
change at any time he likes within the term 
to a more expensive policy by paying the 
rate for the new policy corresponding to 
the age at which he makes the change. 
Thus this renewable term insurance is the 
cheapest way of providing an immediate 
estate in the event of his premature death. 
It only gives temporary protection, however, 
unless he exercises the option of changing 
later on to another form of policy which 
gives permanent protection. 

Permanent Protection at Low Cost. 

If it is required to obtain for a given 
outlay each year the largest possible amount 
at death, the premiums on the policy ought 
to be paid so long as the assured lives. A 
policy that is not entitled to share in the 
profits would cost about £19 per ^1,000 
at age thirty, something like £26 at age 
forty, and ^38 at age fifty. This kind of 
assurance is excellent if the man happens to 
die soon, but the results are not.nearly so 
good as he can obtain in other ways if he 
happens to live long. 

For about £19, £25, and .£35 a year at 
ages thirty, forty, and fifty respectively a 
man can secure the assurance of ^1,000 at 
death, and yet obtain a share in the profits 
of the life office. A good assurance company 
knows perfectly well that it will declare 
bonuses in the future, and if it happens to 
suit anybody better to have the present value 
of fijtippie l^ori^ses |allo|wf$tofhim at the out- 

[Continued on page 
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Investments Which Yield a High Rate of Interest 
Without any Risk of Capital. 




O NE is apt to think, when in good health 
and enjoying prosperity, that it will last 
continually, and the temptation to let the 
future take care of itself is a strong one. But 
it is clearly every individual’s duty to calculate 
what may be the probable loss to the family 
if protracted sickness intervene, or, worse still, 
if death takes away its main support* If you 
are putting your savings in the bank, recollect 
that whilst that plan is good as far as it 
goes, it does not go far 
enough. 

Suppose you save 
year by means of the savings 
bank, your fund at the end 
of ten years will be j^ioo 
plus interest. But who is 
going to guarantee that you 
will live to see that account 
grow to ^100? It is pos¬ 
sible that your family may 
need at least that sum in 
ready cash, on account of 
your death, long before ten 
years have expired. Sup¬ 
pose the emergency arises 
in two years* What a poor 
reserve fund you would have 
in the bank—say jC22 . It 
would simply be swallowed up instantly in 
the funeral expenses and doctor’s bill, leaving 
nothing for future use* It is obvious, then, 
that while a fund in the bank is a step in 
the right direction, it does not completely 
meet the difficulty, because it takes so long 
to make such a fund of sufficient size* 

By means of a life policy you can imme¬ 
diately raise a capital sum which is ready for 
the contingency named, no matter when it 
may occur. Though it may take you ten 
years to save ^100 in the bank, yet by the 
payment of a single 
premium for a life 
policy you can have 
the satisfaction of 
knowing that ^'100, 
or any larger sum you 
care to arrange for, is 
standing to your 
credit, and that if 
death should make it 
necessary, even imme¬ 
diately after you pay 
the premium, that 
sum will become 


available for your family* This form of 
investment is also one of the best possible 
methods of making provision for old age, 
In addition to having a substantial capital 
available in the event of early death, the cash 
sum payable by the best insurance offices 
shows a return much superior to that 
obtainable by means of ordinary commercial 
investments* Moreover, it cannot be empha¬ 
sized too strongly that life assurance is the 
only means whereby it is pos¬ 
sible to make provision for 
those dependent upon us in 
the event of early death, and 
for ourselves should we be 
fortunate enough to survive* 
The Confederation Life 
Association (of Canada) is 
one of the wealthiest Colonial 
Lite Assurance Companies, 
having funds amounting to 
over ,£2,600,000 invested in 
first-class securities, yielding 
interest at the exceptional 
rate of over 5 per cent, per 
annum. This is a rate of 
interest which is unequalled 
by English offices, and 
enables the Association not 
only to give excellent terms and results to 
its policy holders, but to make a speciality 
of annuity business. Another important 
feature is that on policies now maturing the 
Cash Results represent a substantial return, 
in addition to which the undoubted advan¬ 
tage of being fully insured whilst the policy 
is in force must not be overlooked. 

Booklets setting forth the advantages offered 
will be sent post free to readersofTHE Strand 
Magazine on application. Mr. G, Haswell 
Veitch, the General Manager for Great Britain 

and Ireland, will be 
pleased to give any 
information respect¬ 
ing the exceptional 
investments, com¬ 
bined with insurance, 
which are offered by 
the Confederation Life 
Association* The 
Chief Office for the 
United Kingdom is 
at Temple Bar House, 
iF^^jl'blTltet Street, 
London, E,C. 


MIL G. HASWELL V BITCH, 
Qntr.ral Ha\j*\r of the Confederation Life. 
,4 written far Gnat Britain und /refrurf. 


Head OMce .Buildinfff of the Confederation Lifa Amotfotfan* Toronto, 

Cnncidn, §hou ing rxtensin new addition. 
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set in the form of reduction of premium, 
instead of paying a higher pffemium at the 
beginning and having the excess premium 
returned to him in one form or another later 
on, several life offices are quite willing to fall 
in with his views. Future bonuses may be 
discounted, and if in the future they prove 
to be of larger amount than the bonuses 
that were discounted the difference is paid 
to the policy-holder or his estate ; if they 
turn out smaller than was anticipated, the 
policy-holder has to make good the difference. 
Thus he really shares in the full bonuses of 
the life office without having to pay a high 
rate of premium for the privilege ; in fact, the 
premium that he actually does pay may be 
slightly less than a non-profit policy would 
cost. These discounted bonus policies, as 
they are generally called, have much that 
is extremely attractive about them, and 
especially if a man dies comparatively soon 
after effecting his assurance they prove ex¬ 
tremely profitable. The same money spent 
in premiums on policies of this kind provide 
a larger sum at death than is yielded by 
other policies. 

Similar Results by Other Means. 

Speaking generally, it is a great deal better 
for policy-holders to assure on a plan that 
gives them participation in profits than on 
a plan which gives them no such rights. 
Profits, however, have to be paid for, and 
the only drawback to with-profit assurance is 
that it normally involves a comparatively high 
rate of premium. This drawback is avoided 
by a method which, while charging an 
extremely low rate of premium, defers par¬ 
ticipation in profits until the premiums 
paid, accumulated at 4 per cent, compound 
interest, amount to the sum assured. Policies 
which become claims before this has happened 
yield at their worst a vast deal more than 
has been paid in premiums; but when the 
bonus-sharing time begins the policy-holders 
receive a full share of the profits of the life 
office, though they have been paying only 
very small premiums. This system of 
deferring bonuses is extremely good when 
the rates of premium are low; when, for 
instance, the assurance of ^1,000 at ages 
thirty, forty, and fifty costs about jQ 21, 
^28, and ^42 per annum respectively. 
Occasionally policies are issued at full 
rates of premium, but with participation in 
bonuses deferred for a fixed period, such 
as twenty years ; this kind of policy, 
under whatever name it is known, should be 
avoided. There is nothing whatever to be 
said in favour of this system, and a great 


deal to be said against it. It is sometimes 
adopted by entirely inferior companies, whose 
ordinary bonuses are so bad that they find it 
prudent not to call attention to them. Of 
course, if a man is entirely in the dark as to 
what his bonuses are likely to be, and does 
not arrive at the light for twenty years, it 
does not matter vastly much to a life office 
when the man grumbles that the brilliant 
light for which he was looking is only a 
farthing dip—that the large bonus he ex¬ 
pected is paltry and insignificant. 

Less at First and More Later. 

There is yet another way in which the 
premiums can be small during the early 
years of life assurance, becoming larger later 
on. Many companies issue policies under 
which the annual cost for the first five years 
is about half the annual cost thereafter. At 
ages thirty, forty, and fifty respectively these 
policies cost something like £1$ 10s., 
;£i8, and ^27 a year for the assurance of 
,£1,000 during the first five years, but the 
cost is doubled thereafter. This plan 
achieves somewhat similar results to those 
of convertible term policies, which have 
been explained above. It is necessary, 
when the premiums are reduced for the 
first five years only, to commence the 
higher rate of premium in the sixth 
year. Hence to a certain extent this 
plan of reducing premiums for the first five 
years rather ties a policy-holder down in the 
matter of choice of time at which the higher 
rate of premium commences. It is always 
well, however, to begin paying the full rate as 
early as possible, since the cost of life assur¬ 
ance increases With age, and the earlier the 
permanent arrangement is set to work the 
better it is for the assured. As a matter of 
fact, any method of reducing the premiums 
at first, with the result that they have to be 
increased later on, is not so good in the long 
run as policies under which the premiums do 
not increase. Thus, convertible term policies, 
and those subject to reduced premiums for 
the first five years, are not to be recom¬ 
mended, except in cases where the largest 
amount of protection possible is essential in 
the event of early death, and there is a reason¬ 
able chance of a man being able to afford 
a larger premium later on. Consequently 
the best forms of life assurance, where a low 
rate of premium is of importance, are the 
discounted bonus and the deferred bonus 
system described above. Both of these, 
if taken from first-class life offices, are 
preferable to policies which do not share in 

,he lfflflft*SITY OF 
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The Best Investment-Insurance 

Absolute safety and most liberal conditions are the distinguishing features of 
the New Annual Bonus Policy of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, 

You can take out a larger life or endowment policy here than you DARE 
do else where- 

tO because ihe “ Equitable” pol icy carries such ample automatic provision for continuation 
of your policy from the fnrrender value even though you do fail to pay a premium, and 
(2) because the Equitable” shows some return for your money in the shape of Annual 
Cash lion use s. 

These are only two of the many features that have made the policy so popLlar 
with British Policyholders, 

PAYMENTS TO BRITISH POLICYHOLDERS amounted to over £400,000 Iasi 

year alone. 

ABSOLUTE PROTECTION is given by its assets of over £SS p ooo t oou and its 
British Trust Fund of £100,000 worth of securities deposited at the Rank of England, 
for the benefit of British policyholders. 

But send for a Specimen Policy. Its actual terms and conditions will give 
you more satisfaction than any amount of description. 

If you wish to see exactly what exceptional benefits our New Annual Bonus 
Policy carries for YOU, state your age, 

THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

of the United States 

British Head Office — 6 , Princes Street, Bank, London, E.C. 


SUN 


"Thii ■|}1en4idlj> manned oAc*/— Pail Malt Oasutt*. F*Ti. 33. 

THE SCOTTISH LIFE 


FIRE OFFICE, 

Founded ly/o. 

The Oldest Insurance Office in the World. 

Head Office: 63, Threadneedte St-, E.C. 



Insurances effected against ihe following risks: 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
AND EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY, 
Including 

ACCIDENTS TO 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS, 


FIR- 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
SIOKHESS AND DISEASE, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 

■ URCLARV, 


Funds in Hand, £2,764,234. 


issuance con, ltd. 

President, THE DUKE OF ARQYLL, K.T. 


BONUSES TO POLICY-HOLDERS 

FOR 

QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 

S2 °lo FOR EACH YEAR 

of Amutsjic* completed »flcr the Pint. 


MAXIMUM , MINIMUM 
ASSURANCE >or PREMIUM. 

On application may he had, post free, a Prospectus 
of the Company's Economic Scheme — one of the 
most attractive in the Insurance World. A man 
aged 30 next birthday can, for an annual premium 
of £ 10 * 18 - 4 , secure £600 payable at death, 
with the addition of 41 Economic” Bonuses—hitherto 
£6 for each year completed after the first, 
mi rid I TTOm 

Ediwili khh : ]fl. St Anditw Eiquiir?. LaifDOP; Ije, (jlcmfnt'ilADt. E.C. 

Err w litef&iJJlOTBL tas 
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An Income after Death. 

There are instances in which the essential 
thing for a man to leave behind him may be 
an income rather than a large capital sum. 
If at the death of the assured the sum of 

1,000 is available in cash, and if it is 
safely and wisely invested, it may yield £40 
a year in perpetuity; just possibly the invest¬ 
ments may increase in capital value, but they 
are much more likely to decrease, and may 
even disappear altogether through mistakes, 
extravagance, or fraud. Since the real object 
of a man in taking life assurance is to pro¬ 
vide an income, there seems a certain cogency 
in the comment, “If it is so, why not say so,” 
and do so ? Assure an income rather than 
a capital sum payable at death which may be 
squandered or lost. There are two ways in 
which this can be done under nearly all kinds 
of policies. 

One way provides an income for a fixed 
number of years, such as ten, fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-five after the death of the assured. 
Thus if an income for twenty years is chosen 
the beneficiaries under a policy can receive 
£68 8s. a year, payable half-yearly for twenty 
years, instead of receiving 1,000 in cash. 
In other words, a company will pay ^£1,368 
in the course of twenty years as the equiva¬ 
lent of ^1,000 down. Now, suppose a 
discounted bonus policy were taken with the 
proviso that instead of ^1,000 in cash the 
company would pay the sum assured by 
instalments spread over twenty years. To 
yield the same income, namely ^£40 a year, 
for twenty years, as would be yielded by 
jQ 1,000 in perpetuity, would only cost a man 
aged thirty at entry a year instead of 
^19; at age forty it would cost him a 
trifle less than ^15 a year instead of £25 ; 
and at age fifty the cost would be £20, in 
place of ^35. 

In talking just now of the money value of 
a man earning ^1,000 a year, we spoke of 
his financial value to his family being £600 
a year. Under a discounted bonus policy 
paid by instalments spread over twenty years 
it would only cost a man of thirty ^166 a 
year to provide his family with £600 a year 
for twenty years after his death. He may 
possibly think even this is more than he can 
afford to pay, but at any rate here is an 
excessively cheap method of providing a 
substantial income for a good long time after 
death. As an easy basis for enabling people 
to decide how much they can afford, if this 
plan appeals to them, we may say that a 
discounted bonus policy would yield £»00 a 
year for twenty years after death at a cost of 


less than £28 a year to a man aged thirty, 
about ^56 1 os. to a man aged forty, and just 
over £5 1 to a man whose age at entry was 
fifty. When conditions of this character are 
available there seems little excuse for any¬ 
body remaining unassured, especially when 
there are others dependent upon them. 

An Income for Life to a Beneficiary. 

If there is only one person it i' required 
to benefit by life assurance the it. mey paid 
by the life office when the policy becomes a 
claim can be used to purchase an annuity 
for the beneficiary. The annuity would be 
relatively large if the beneficiary were old 
when the assured died, but might be incon¬ 
veniently small if the beneficiary were young 
at the time it was required to buy the 
annuity. It is, therefore, much better to let 
the life office take the risk of the time of 
death and to assure not for a fixed sym in 
cash, but for a fixed income. A very 
good way of carrying out this arrange¬ 
ment is a policy which provides that, 
say, £100 a year shall be paid for 
twenty years certain after the death of the 
assured to somebody or other, but if the 
specified beneficiary survives the assured by 
more than twenty years the annuity is con¬ 
tinued to her as long as she lives. The 
premium rates for policies of this kind depend 
upon the ages both of the assured and of the 
beneficiary, so that specimens cannot be 
given with advantage; but the rates are low 
and a policy of this kind is a most inexpensive 
method of making provision for life for some 
one person, or it may be two or more persons, 
with the certainty that somebody or other will 
receive the income for at least twenty years. 

When a man is concerned to provide for 
some one person and for nobody else, he can 
sometimes do even better in the matter of 
annual cost by taking a policy which provides 
that the beneficiary shall receive either a 
sum in cash at the death of the assured, or 
an income commencing at his death and 
continuing so long as she lives, payable in 
the event of the assured dying before the 
beneficiary, but nothing being payable in 
the event of the beneficiary dying first If 
desired, the premiums paid can be returned 
to the assured in this latter event. 

These various forms of cheap life policies 
are very far from exhausting the subject, 
but they do show most conclusively that 
a comparatively small annual outlay can 
provide extremely substantial benefits for 
dependents, and thus enable a man to 
arrange that hiiu money value need not, as 
it sH(iWldKft%Ttierj^ih 4 ltert|tjhi 4 death. 
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EDUCATIONAL 

ENDOWMENTS 


PROVIDING 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 

AND 

A UNIVERSITY CAREER 

AT A MODERATE COST. 

For particular* apply So the 

Phoenix Assurance Co., u 

19 A 70, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

FIRE—LIFE—ACCIDENT 

Funds ■ ■ • £7,000,000 

Claims Paid » £44,000,000 

O. H. RYAN. Central S ttagrr. 


Wesleyan & General 
Assurance Society. 

ESTABLISHED 1*41* , 

Chief Offices: Stctlhcunr Lane, BIRMINGHAM. • 

Loodon Branch OfEcei: 101, Finsbury Pavement* ELC, | 
Accumulated Fund* exceed £1,250,000, 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 

T HE problem of how to protect the skin and hair 
from the ravages of winter is one which 
presents itself times without number to the feminine 
mind. It needs, indeed, no little skill and care to 
sufficiently protect the delicate skin of face and arms 
from the disastrous influence of easterly winds and 
from the keen and frosty air of mid-winter. If the ill- 
effects of summer sunshine and heat are notorious for 
their injury to a fair skin, the red and rough face, 
frayed lips, and chapped hands of the winter are still 
more disconcerting to the woman who values her 
good looks. 

Of course, outdoor exercise is essential for health 
and good looks, and in this climate the weather is but 
rarely so inclement that it can serve as an adequate 
excuse for remaining indoors all day long. Long 
days in artificially-heated rooms, illuminated for 
many hours by gas or electric light, make the skin 
sallow, dull, and colourless. Brisk outdoor exercise, 
particularly in cold weather, is most invigorating, 
stimulating the circulation and so bringing a becoming 
glow to cheeks and lips. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the deli¬ 
cate skin of the face needs protection from very keen 
air, that otherwise is most beneficial for the general 
health. When dances and dinner-parties are the 
order of the day, the open-air girl begins to feel rather 
disconsolate, for her mirror calls to her notice her 
wind-roughened cheeks and reddened arms. A little 
timely care and a few simple precautions will enable 
the skin to retain its natural softness and delicacy. 

It is a well-known fact that sudden changes of 
temperature have a deleterious effect on the com¬ 
plexion. There is no greater mistake than to go out 
suddenly into the frosty outdoor air after having for 
some time sat near a fire in a well-heated room. The 
sudden change from the warmth of the room to the 
chilly outside atmosphere affects the skin, making it 
rough and red. Before going out of doors the skin of 
the face should be carefully protected by a special 
treatment. The face should not be washed in water, 
but should be cleaned by the use of a good massage 
cream. , A suitable cream must be selected for the 
purpose. In these days of progress such care is 
exercised in the preparation or toilet specialities that 
even the most fastidious woman can obtain toilet 
adjuncts to suit her taste. 

A small quantity of the cream selected should be 
taken on the finger-tips and rubbed into the skin. 
The face must then be carefully wiped with a soft 
linen or silk handkerchief, to remove all visible 
trace of the cream. By this means a very fine layer 
of the protective cream remains on the skin, which 
enables it to resist the ill-effects of cold and wind, but 
which is not visible to the eye. Those who care to 
use powder will find it desirable to dust a little 
lightly over the face after applying the cream in this 
manner. Care must be taken to remove the powder, 
particularly round the eyes and over the eyebrows and 
eyelashes. It can be conveniently applied by means 
of a chamois leather on which a little powder has 
been dusted. In this way the powder lies more 
evenly on the skin than when it is applied with an 
ordinary powder-puff. A pure powder must be 
selected. There are several excellent makes in the 
market whose manufacturers guarantee their freedom 
from injurious ingredients. 

If the face is thus carefully prepared no harm can 
ensue to the complexion from exposure to cold winter 
air. Mild, damp winter days are beneficial to the 
skin, and fine rain has a softening, soothing effect on 


By Mrs. ROBERT E. NOBLE. 

the face. In foggy weather the skin comes to no 
harm, provided that care is taken to remove every 
trace of dirt from the pores on returning home. 

The face should first be wiped with a soft, dry towel 
and then bathed in hot water, to which has been 
added a few drops of glycerine and a trace of benzoin. 
Then a special massage cream may be used, containing 
soothing ingredients that will counteract the effect of 
a nasty atmosphere. 

One ounce each of oil of almonds and lanoline 
should be melted together, and into the mixture 
gradually stirred one dram each of boracic acid 
and zinc oleate. The mixture may then be scented 
with a few drops of a favourite perfume essence. 

During the winter months many a woman views 
with dismay the brown stain on her neck which the 
wearing of furs has created. This discoloration 
generally makes its appearance on the neck just at 
the point where the collar ends, and it forms an ugly 
brown rim which is only too obvious in a decolleti 
frock. Of course, brown furs are chiefly responsible 
for the stain, and if allowed to remain for any length 
of time it is almost impossible to eradicate it. 

In the early stages the first hint of discoloration 
may be removed. Effective lotion is made by adding 
lemon-juice to an equal bulk of a solution of borax. 
This should be applied nightly by means of a small 
sponge, and allowed to dry on the skin. 

Another detail of the toilet that calls for particular 
attention in cold weather is the care of the hands. 
Women know only too well how easily the skin of 
the hands and arms becomes rough and red during a 
spell of cold weather. It is a curious fact that cold 
weather seems to make the hands dirty, so that there 
is a temptation to wash them more frequently than at 
other times. The effect of this constant washing is 
to roughen the skin and make its texture coarser. 

Soft tepid water should be used and lemon-juice 
requisitioned to remove stains, and so obviate the 
need for the use of a nail-brush. A little oatmeal 
added to the water softens it, and a few drops of 
benzoin whiten the skin. 

After washing great care must be taken to dry the 
hands thoroughly, and to avoid the use of a damp 
towel. A few drops of an emollient lotion will keep 
the hands in good condition. A very simple and 
efficacious lotion is prepared by mixing equal parts of 
lemon-juice and glycerine, to which a few drops of 
benzoin are added. 

If a good powder is then dusted over the hands 
they are adequately protected from injury due to 
wintry weather. Women, and English women in 
particular, are much too careless in the matter of 
putting on their gloves before they sally forth into the 
open air. There is no greater mistake, for the sudden 
exposure of the soft skin of the hand and forearm to 
the cold external air soon renders it coarse and red. 

Many women fancy that the use of sleeping-gloves 
is injurious to the finger-nails. However, provided 
the gloves worn are sufficiently loose and well-ven¬ 
tilated, no harm can result from their use. A good 
cold cream such as is obtainable at any reliable 
chemist’s may be well rubbed into the hands before 
the gloves are donned for the night. 

Redness of the hands is often due to a defective 
circulation. This may be remedied by means of 
friction. The whole hand, and particularly the 
wrist, should be gently rubbed to induce a glow. 
Such massage itim Limes the flow of blood through 
the hand, w*rnu it, s^pd improves Its contour and 
colour. 
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As a Woman Treateth her Complexion, So It Is. 

THE ADVICE OF A WIDELY-KNOWN STAGE BEAUTY. 


M ISS ALICE CRAWFORD is an actress 
who has been winning increasing fame 
with each passing theatrical season. As by her 
admirable and successful acting in the part of 
Glory Quayle in “The Christian,” then with 
Mr. Terry in “ Matt of Merrjrmount,” and now 
with Mr. Forbes-Robertson in the exquisitely 
and artistically sensational play, “ The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back,” she has gained 
plaudits and undeniable appreciation, so she 
now bids fair to gain the thanks and gratitude 
of many Englishwomen for having pointed out 
to them the infallible means for tne preserva¬ 
tion of Complexion Beauty. In a letter repro¬ 
duced on this page she says of “Valaze,” Dr. 
Lvkuski’s Russian Skin Food and Beautifier, 
which I have introduced to England : “ Your 
Russian Skin Food, ‘Valaze,’ does precisely 


what the skin 
requires; it 
preserves its 
tone, white- 
n e s s, and 
clearness as 
no other pre¬ 
paration nas 
done.” She 
then adds: 
“ When I have 
said that I 
have only 
vaguely hint¬ 
ed at the true 
pleasure, 
satisfaction, 
and benefit 
which I derive 
fromit. Allac¬ 
tresses should 
use it daily.” 
These words, 
coming from 
an actress 
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blessed with 

such charm as is Miss Crawford’s happy 
possession, are well worth pondering, because 
there are none quicker than stage folk to realise 
that, while talent is a great thing and mental 
equipment and true artistic temperament are 
valuable possessions, physical attractiveness 
frequently finds them wanting when weighed 
with them in the balance. 


“ Valaze ” acts on the skin, seeking out the 
deepest layers, the deepest tissues, the deepest 
cells, and there works like Nature works, 
thoroughly and surely, for skin health, for skin 
purity, for skin colour, freshness, ana beauty 
in every sense. This explains why the skin 
which feeds on “Valaze” is always healthy and 
able to bear the brunt of all weather conditions 
and remain supple and refined withal. This 
explains also why “ Valaze ” is indispensable in 
midsummer as in midwinter, in the spring as 
in the autumn, in the tropiss as in colder 
latitudes. 


The “Valaze” complexion knows no speck 
or freckle, as the “ Valaze ” skin knows no line 
or crowsfoot “ Valaze ’’-nourished tissues are 
never depressed. A “ Valaze ” face never looks 
tired. “Valaze” contains the essence of a 
beautiful flower-herb which grows only in the 
Carpathian Mountains, and it is due to the 
unremitting labour of the Russian specialist, 
Dr. Lykuski, that its invaluable properties 
have become known to the world. 

The price of “ Valaze ” is 4 a. 6d., 8s. 6d., and 
21s. ajar. 

My book, “Beauty in the Making,” originally 
written in Russian, but since translated and 
adapted for circulation in England, will be sent 
free on application, mentioning the Steand 
Magazine. It familiarises the reader with 
the Viennese School of Complexion Treatment, 

which has re¬ 
volution ized 
the cult of 
beauty the 
world over, 
and it fur¬ 
nishes alsode- 
tails of other 
complexion 
preparations 
which I have 
brought with 
me from my 
home - town. 
Vienna, ana 
from Russia. 
These are all 
intended for 
home use and 
serveforevery 
imaginable 
requirement 
of the com¬ 
plexion. It 
describes fur- 


M* Forbes Robertson. 
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ther the work 

I am doing at the Maison de Beauts Valaze, 
which I have opened at 24 , Grafton Street, 
London, W., where are practised every mode of 
complexion treatments and correctives known 
to modern science. 

Space iiermits only a brief mention of the 
rapid ana hitherto unheard-of result achieved 
by me in the eradication of wrinkles. The 
deepest furrow is removed in from two to 
five sittings of no more than half an hour's 
duration. The result is guaranteed to be 
permanent, and the treatment does not cause 
any inconvenience, discomfort, or interference 
with one's daily routine of occupation or 
pleasure. 

To ensure the promptest attention, all orders, 
requests for information, and applications for 
appointment or for the free book should be 
addressed to Dept. “ S* T.,” Maison de Beaut6 
Valaze, 24 , Grafton Street, London, W. 

B&j&fe Rubinstein. 
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The Garden in December. 

Hy £. T. COOK, Editor of " The Garden .* 


T HIS is the quietest month of the year when the 
weather is frosty. It is a time for manuring, 
and when this is taking place the frost is welcome, 
hut one enjoys more what the gardener calls an 
“open” month—that is, it is possible to plant fruit 
trees, roses, and other shrubs before the winter has 
far advanced. I have already written of the rose and 
the best varieties, and trees and shrubs. A few words 
may therefore be welcome on the few winter flowers 
that grace and scent the woodland and border in 
December. First comes the Christmas rose, which 
should be grown not merely for the sake of its pearly 
flowers outdoors, perhaps sheltering in some sunny 
corner, but also for cutting. My practice is to lift the 
“clumps,” if one may use so harsh a word for plants 
bristling with pink-tinted buds, when these same buds 
are just appearing ; place them in ordinary baskets 
filled with ordinary soil, and transfer to a warm green¬ 
house. It is astonishing, the beauty and purity of the 
flowers, and there is something Christmas-like in 
decorating the table on the most festive day of the 
year with the “rose” that rejoices in the sunshine 
of a normal English winter. 

There are two great classes of Hellebores—H. niger, 
from which many beautiful varieties have been derived, 
and H. orientalis, to which the Lenten roses chiefly 
owe their origin. I am waiting now only of the 
former, and the varieties that should be chosen are 
Altifolius; the “ St. Brigid's,” or Juvernis, as it is also 
called ; the Riverston variety, named after a country 
seat in Tipperary, Ireland ; the “ Bath,” or Major 
form ; and a pretty pink • tinted flower, Apple- 
blossom, known also as Ruber. Christmas roses love 
a rich soil and shelter from rough winds. As I have 
mentioned before, the bed for the plants should 
be at least three feet deep, with a thick layer of 
cow manure in the bottom. Work a good portion 
of the same into the lower portion of the soil, 
but it must not come into contact with the roots. 
When division of the roots is considered necessary, 
February is the best month for this and also for 
planting, and when the flowering is over—which will 
be, as a rule, in January—give well-rotted manure 
freely around the leaves, so that the roots benefit from 
the nutriment conveyed to them through the agency 
of rain or the watering-pot. The “ clumps,” to use a 
familiar word, must not be planted entire, as under 
these conditions there is no progress, but place them 
first in water, and when the soil has become softened 
wash it away with a syringe or hose. Then divide 
them with a sharp knife into separate crowns, 
which should be planted eighteen inches apart 
in a soil composed of fibrous loam and leaf- 
mould. Roots will soon issue forth, and in due 
course find their way into the rich material awaiting 
them below. 

On the table before me—and the date is early in 
November—there is a bunch of G. Nabonnand rose, 
which I consider the queen of the garden. One is not 
regarding it as an exhibitor would, because it does 
not possess the attributes of a “ show” flower, but the 
colouring is delightful, reminding one of a pink sea- 
shell, except in the late autumn, when the centre 
petals turn to almost a crimson shade, distilling, too, 
in the damp autumn air a sweet fragrance. No rose, 
not even the vigorous, pointed-petalled Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, pleases me more than G. Nabonnand. 

The time of frosts is approaching, and writing of 


G. Nabonnand roses reminds me that protection will 
soon be necessary. A letter sent me is worth repro¬ 
ducing. The writer says : “Not many years ago our 
tea and noisette varieties were considered so tender 
that they were tied up in straw, resembling gigantic 
bottles of wine. Many favourite standards were 
bound round and round, and the garden w f as not 
beautified by these protective devices. 1 he present- 
day varieties are undoubtedly harcier than those our 
forbears loved, but it is w r ell to give some thought to 
their care in case the winter is severe. Very little 
protection is necessary, as coddling results in a weakly 
growth. A few branches of fir, birch, gorse, or light 
boughs are a sufficient shield from even the hardest 
winter and rough winds, which are more harmful 
than pests. I prefer the twigs to bracken and litter, 
which are untidy and less protective. When dry it 
blows away from the plants and collects against a 
fence or hedge, when it should be giving protection to 
the roses. During rains it is sodden, retains moisture 
which freezes as the weather changes, and, there¬ 
fore, in many instances is more harmful than 
beneficial. The twigs are easily removed in spring, 
and, with regard to standards, when tied around 
the heads are a great help in saving them from 
serious injury. 

“All dwarf or bush roses receive benefit from having 
the soil drawn around the base of the stems. Exces¬ 
sive moisture is thrown off and the most vital part of 
the plant is protected in frosty weather. With these 
exceptions I w'ould avoid protection as much as 
possible unless the plants are in an exceptionally 
exposed position.” 

It may seem strange to consider spring bedding at 
this season, but the plants to give beauty to the garden 
in March and April must be in their places at the 
earliest opportunity. There are the bulbs to plant, 
the daffodil, tulip, bluebell, and the many other 
kinds that bring colour to the woodland and garden. 
I have been asked recently at what depth the more 
popular bulbs should be planted. Hyacinths should 
have three inches of soil above the crowm of the bulb ; 
plant the crocus three inches deep, the same in the 
case of the daffodil, snowdrops two inches, tulips four 
inches. 

This is the season also for making rock gardens, 
which, when constructed on a simple scale, are always 
a delight, as they may be made the home of many of 
the most exquisite gems in the world of flowers. 
Such a rock garden as that of Messrs. Backhouse, of 
York, is a revelation. One seems to be walking in 
fairvland when the flowers of the Alps are in the full 
flush of their summer beauty. 

Much should be made of the polyanthus and the 
French primrose, especially of such strains as the 
“ Munstead,” which may be obtained from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, of Reading. These have flow'ers of 
large size and beautiful colouring, pale yellow, orange, 
apricot, and similar shades, a race of half-primrose 
and half-polyanthus, that has brought to the spring 
garden one of its most cherished attributes. 

Pieonies may be planted, and there is no flower more 
sumptuous in the summer garden. I shall always 
remember the day I spent with Mr. Kelway at Lang- 
port when the poeonies were in bloom — masses of 
colour from the klndti grouped in those broad and 
instructive ames - a ptjp driDht to those who enjoy 
gardening. 
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©TO HEALTH PAGE. 

By Dr. ANDREW WILSON , F.R.S.E., &c. 


We are now in the season of coughs and colds, and 
of other troubles which owe their onset to the lowered 
temperature of the time. I have always thought this 
temperature question has not only not been properly 
appreciated by the public, but has been woefully mis¬ 
construed and interpreted as regards its effects on the 
human body. A cold temperature is not of itself 
productive of disease ; it may indeed be curative in 
the highest degree. Witness the “open-air” cure of 
consumption, where in the Upper Alps, as at Davos, 
you have patients living in the open with the 
snow and ice thick around them, and sleeping 
with open windows, allowing them to inhale the 
clear, cold atmosphere, which heals the lungs 
and routs the bacilli of tuberculosis by rendering 
the lung no longer a fit soil for their multiplication. 
It does not really matter how cold the air is you 
breathe, so long as your body is warmly clad, 
waking or sleeping, for that body possesses a 
remarkable power of maintaining an equable tempera¬ 
ture under tropical suns and amid Arctic ice. These 
facts should be digested by everybody with the view 
of disabusing the mind of the notion that cold per se 
is necessarily an injurious condition. It is rather 
when we do something foolish in the way of suddenly 
changing our temperature before the body has time 
to adapt itself to the altered state that we experience 
chill, and so get our colds and our lung troubles, 
great and small. 

I remember reading long ago an account given by 
an American physician, Dr. Felix S. Oswald, if I 
mistake not, of a monkey which had escaped from its 
cage and which took to a free life in Arizona. In 
summer it subsisted naturally, of course, being favoured 
by the climate, but the astonishing fact remained that 
the animal, a habitant of a warm region, flourished 
all through the winter as well. He had become 
acclimatized, in other words, to the cold, and it is a 
tremendous pity we cannot be sensible enough to 
follow the example of this poor relation. There is a 
tremendous difference, of course, between existing in 
the cold under healthy conditions and living in cold 
weather when the health is below par. I am only 
concerned here with the vicissitudes—and follies—of 
healthy folk who wilfully place themselves in circum¬ 
stances which, infringing the laws of health, invite the 
inevitable penalty in the shape of illness. Here is a 
case in point. A person lives in rooms which are 
badly ventilated. The result of habitually breathing 
impure air, and of inhaling one’s own breath and that 
of other people over and over again, is to induce a 
condition of body-poisoning which, despite its slow 
progress, none the less surely induces a “run-down” 
state of body. Now our bodies possess a natural 
disease-resisting power. In health this power rises 
high ; in bad health it may sink to zero, and one of 
the most frequent causes of the fall of the bodily 
health barometer is living in a foul and fetid 
atmosphere. We then poison ourselves by breathing 
waste products of human bodies, as well as the 
poisonous exhalations which gas-lights and lamps also 
give forth. Not only is impure air at large a source 
of the body’s lowered vitality, but there is yet another 
special poison that lurks in a vitiated atmosphere. 
This is the organic matter, the worn-out and dead 
cells and ettbris of the body, which I may remark is 
he substance that offends our noses when we pass 

\o the stuffy, disagreeable air of a close, ill-ventilated 

>m. 


A body with lowered resistance to disease attack 
illustrates a typical case of liability, not merely to 
experience cold to an unusual degree, but to exhibit a 
readiness to the attack of chill which is the pre¬ 
liminary stage of many ailments, ranging from a 
cold in the head to pneumonia. Over and above 
a merely lowered temperature, therefore, we have to 
reckon with a something that gives that tempera¬ 
ture a special hold over us, since the healthy 
frame escapes and the weary or run - down body 
succumbs. The great preventive of colds and chills 
must be sought in our breathing a pure air to start 
with. Oxygen is the great necessity for life, and 
while we can want solid food and water for days, we 
demand the oxygen of the air every moment of our 
life. With less oxygen than is needful, or with a 
supply polluted by waste products, we lower our 
vitality, and the change of temperature affects us to 
our sore discomfort. The body is unable to adjust 
itself properly to the change, and so our chill is 
inevitable. What applies to impure air naturally 
applies also to the overheated air of our dwelling*. 
Then the skin is induced to act freely, and the 
adjustment to the colder temperature outside, 
imperfectly accomplished, lands us in trouble. If 
the cooling-down process in a Turkish bath were less 
skilfully accomplished than it is, and if the tempera¬ 
ture were not gradually accommodated and modified, 
to take a bath might be regarded as a veritable act 
of suicide. 

The genesis of a cold begins mostly with the sudden 
chill acting on the skin. Its multitude of fine blood 
vessels contract, with the result of sending the blood 
into the deeper tissues. Thereby is produced con¬ 
gestion and fullness of the vessels, which is the first 
stage of inflammation itself. Then succeeds a kind of 
selective process on the part of the commencing 
malady. It may locate itself in the head, and 
award us as a penalty that disagreeable ailment, 
a cold in the head. Or it may select the 
lungs, and lay us down with troubles which range 
from bronchitis or pleurisy to pneumonia. If 
we are inclined towards rheumatism, our ancient 
enemy, fortified by the chill, attacks us anew, and we 
groan and ache in our joints and muscles. It is 
immaterial whether or not colds and other troubles, 
as medical science declares, are to be attributed to 
germ-attack. These germs, in any case, are ahvays 
encompassing us, but we are not always ill. There¬ 
fore we see that in disease-invasion there are two 
things to be considered ; one is the soil, the body; the 
other the seed, the germ. If the soil is not weakened, 
or, in other words, deprived of its disease-resisting 
power, the germ finds no lodgment. It falls on barren 
ground. If, contrariwise, the body, being weak, 
favours the seed, that seed will bring forth a hundred¬ 
fold, it may be, in the way of disease. 

If we are to keep free from colds we must have 
fresh air. When we do take chill, then action 
should be prompt if we are to escape ill-effects. 
Take a hot drink at once, indoors of course. A cup 
of scalding hot tea, sipped, is an excellent measure ; 
failing that a tumbler of not grog is not to be despised. 
Get to bed between the blankets after taking a 
hot bath, and if you don’t mind a little incon¬ 
venience in the way of free perspiration, which will 
be a sign of tEMnioh against the chill, take a 
ten-grain Dtaveir’s powder, and sleeping in blankets 
will prevent chill 1 . 
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[ Durable Winter Saxones: 

Comfortable and Stylish, too. 


Tke reason of Saione durability 
lief in the careful thorough malting 
of Saxones from solid, honest 
British leather throughout. 

No skimping ; no slighting. 
Scrupulous selection, expert British 
workmanship, rigid inspection. 

Sax one Foot - joy " results 
from the scientific Saxone Fitting 
system> with its 

119 Fittings In Every 
Style. 


St vie I IS.—Tan Calf. 

tab lace boot, medium 
■ole, Uoiverul left. 


London ftamone Shop*: 

■ 3 it Regent Street, W* 

f Corner Heddm 

li and ia, Ctieupflde, E*C, 

6. New Broad Street, R.C. 

7 , tiracechurch Street, E.C. 
37, Strand r WX. 

149, High St,, Kenalfigtotif W. 
SHOPS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

London, Edinburgh, Glasgow „ Dublin, 
Be limit, Liverpool, Manchester. New- 
entile, Letdi, Bradford, Halifax, She tfie td. 
Hull, Nottingham, Birmingham, Cardif, 
Briildl, Plymouth. 

All One Price 16/6. 

S*nd for Illustrated Catalogue 

of styles for all occaiiani, wilh explicit 
inttructionv for self-measurement la ensure 

a Saxooe *' Foot-Joy '* fit. 


Saxone Shoe Co., Kilmarnock 


WHAT BREAD P 

A satisfactory loaf contains such qualities as 
sweetness, high nutritive elements, sustaining 
power, aid purity of constituents. 'I hese; 
are all combined perfectly in 

REYNOLDS’ Digestive 

WHEATMEAL BREAD 

For which 50 Gold Medab hav* been awarded 
London and other Exhibitions* 

Ofio« tried you will n#wr ho tired of eating it I 

J>tippl«d by Baktrt and Start* m aU port*. 

j, REYNOLDS * COm Ud*, MiHors, GLOUCESTER. 


ELECTRICITY 

BOOK FREE. 

Profusely Illustrated with Photos from 
Life. Write for it to-day. 


Thi* splendid tak fr compiled from Hi* bait authorities In 
the werfiL Exukiioft how electricity m Bm|iiili*d by inpiTwiiJiTe 
UtLteric* eurre ttheiuuatfem. D|nnp«ia Insomnia.Liver and Kidney 
Trouble, and all nerve affections and di****a du*to pour n rcui*ti*u. 
Explain* liow to enjoy the f^moua ductile bullu and >"cauly and 
' ^ tuuw at home at little coat. 


THIS 

BATTERY 


Carriage 

Paid. 


fVE^Y HOHi SHOULD HAVE A HOME BATTERY. 

1 ,Js new book also illustrates the new Home Batteries 
(prices os. ftl. to U 4*-): '«>!? how we send" ! 

lO DAYS* FRFE TRIAL. Don t wait, WRITE TO-DAY 
FOR OUR FRJiE ItOOK. 

THE iFtnriBli iUCTRlfi MEDICAL CO., 

1263, Byron House, Float Ot, London, LC, 
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“The Strand Magazine Purchasing Agency.” 


World -Wide Appreciation. 

Readers from Iceland to New Zealand, and from Chile to 
Australia, take advantage of “ The Strand Magazine*^ ** 

friendly offer. 


T HE Proprietors of The Strand 
Magazine are very gratified by 
the success of “ The Strand Maga¬ 
zine Purchasing Agency.” Readers 
in all parts of the world have sent 
commissions, which prove that the need 
for such a friendly service really exists. 

What Readers Think. 

The following extracts are typical of 
the way in which readers appreciate the 
Agency :— 

From a reader in Chile :—“ Dear Sirs, 
— I am very glad to be able to avail 
myself of such a liberal and helpful offer 
as yours, re the Purchasing Agency 
department of your paper. Etc., etc.” 

From a reader in New Zealand :— 
“ Dear Sirs,—I notice that you have 
started a Purchasing Agency for the 
benefit of readers abroad, and must 
congratulate you on this very excellent 
departure.” 

What Readers Ask For. 

From Jamaica, B.VV.I. :—For one 
dozen ping-pong balls. 

From Iceland:—A request to purchase 
a valuable brooch. 

From Western Australia :—A request 
to purchase views of Birmingham. 

From Valparaiso:—Instructions to 
purchase a large and varied supply of 
wearing apparel. 

Briefly, the object of this Agency is 


to act for its readers beyond the seas 
when they wish to make purchases in 
England, and would like someone to 
make the purchases for them. 

An Absolutely Free Service. 

No commission whatever is charged 
for the purchases made. The Strand 
gains nothing but increased goodwill, 
and the pleasure of being of practical 
use to its far-away subscribers. The 
selection of goods is made by a 
responsible and fully qualified member 
of the staff, who acts within the 
written instructions furnished by the 
purchaser, selecting the goods for him 
exactly as he would do himself if he 
were on the spot. 

Readers wishing to take advantage 
of this Purchasing Agency should 
give the 

Fullest Possible Particulars 

of the goods they require, and send 
with all orders an amount estimated 
to cover the cost of the goods, freight, 
and incidental charges. Any balance 
remaining will be refunded, or dealt 
with in any way the purchaser may 
direct. 

All communications should be 
addressed to Messrs. George Newnes, 
Ltd., “ Strand Magazine Purchasing 
Southampton Street, 


Ager izrf 

Strand, Lid 
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THE annual fire waste throughout the 

1 country in buildings of ordinary 
hazard is very great, and is responsible 
for the present heavy cost of insurance. 
Much of this lamentable destruction of 
property could be avoided if simple, and 
in many cases inexpensive, precautions 
were taken against the spread of fire by 
the adoption of first aid appliances. 

One frequently reads in the newspapers 
of serious fires which have occurred from 
quite trifling causes, such as an electric 
wire fusing and melting a leaden gas-pipe, 
thereby igniting the gas ; a spirit lamp 
overturning and setting the room in a 
blaze; an over heated flue; a match 
dropped upon some spilt petrol has been 
known to cause the total destruction of an 
expensive motor car. Hundreds of other 
instances could be recorded, and practi¬ 
cally in every case these could all have 
been dealt with successfully by a first-aid 
appliance, such as the Sl Kyl-Fyre” Extin¬ 
guisher. 

The two illustrations given on this page 
show the interior of Councillor T, R, 

Bolton's residence in Station Road, Kirk- 
ham, which recently caught fire, and was 
reported in the Preston Herald on Saturday, 
October roth, as follows 

On Wednesday afternoon a fire was discovered by 
P, C. Cattenach at Councillor T. R* Bolton's residence 
in Station Road* Kirkham, and he at once gave the 
alarm. While the new steam fire-engine was being 
brought to the scene, Messrs. Dickson and W, Gardner, 
who were in the Kirkham Council offices at the time, 






ANOTHER VIEW AFTER THE FIRE. 


INTERIOR OF DINING-ROOM AFTER THE FIRE, 

snatched the two Kyl-Fyre fire appliances from the 
walls, and rushed across the roadway to battle with the 
flame*. The Kyl-Fyre Extinguisher was immediately 
used, and in the twinkling of an eye the confla¬ 
gration was extinguished, before, indeed* the fire- 
engine arrived. 

The whole of the furniture in the front room was 
totally destroyed, the damage being estimated at j£So, 
The people living in the surrounding houses are deeply 
grateful to Messrs* Dickson and 
Gardner for their promptitude in 
so quickly bringing the Kyl-Fyre 
apparatus into use, as the flames 
were burning so very fiercely when 
they arrived that it was feared 
adjoining houses would suffer, 

It is worthy of note that 
the simple and inexpensive 
Extinguisher above referred 
to was instrumental in extin¬ 
guishing a very large fire, 
which might have caused a 
serious loss to life and 
property. 

The price of this Extin¬ 
guisher is only 5s* each, and 
full particulars and testi¬ 
monials of recent fires can be 
obtained from the Sole Pro- 
prieters and Manufacturers, 
KylrFyre, Limited, i2 y Elms 
Buildings, Eastbourne, 


FIRES FROM TRIVIAL CAUSES. 

i------- 
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A TOUR ROUND THE WEST-END SHOPS. 

Christmas Presents, and Where to Get Them , 


By MRS. ROBERT NOBLE, 


AT Christmas more time and trouble are 
expended as to the selection of suitable 
and acceptable gifts than at any other season 
of the year There is not half the interest 
attached to the wedding-present or the birth¬ 
day offering as there is to the Yuletide gift, 
Christmas shopping has its own peculiar 
pleasure, and the lucky Londoners who can 
wend their way to the West-end for their 
Christmas gifts have indeed a fairyland of 
delight in which to wander and in which to 
buy treasures for friends and relatives that 
defies description. 

At Harrows Ltd, 

11 The City of Shops ' 1 is an appellation 
widely applied to HarrodsV in Brompton 
Road, and it is very appropriate when we 
find that under one roof Messrs, Harrods 

comprises more 
l ban eighty depart¬ 
ments. Their cob 
lection of Christ¬ 
mas gifts is remark* 
Me and unique. 
Harrods’ buying 
organization is so 
great that it ensures 
the immediate 
acquisition of every 
promising novelty, 
Harrods are the 
first house in this 
country to import 
“Billiken' 1 — M The 
god of things as 
they ought to be” 
— which is illus¬ 
trated here. 

“Billiken" is quite the rage in America, 
and finds a place in every home, on every 
desk, in motor-cars, carriages, etc* The 
genuine H Billiken, 11 as seen at Harrods, 
is a little red-headed figure made of faience 
china, and seated on a throne. He is said 
to be a sure cure for the blues in every shape 
and form, or, to put it in his own words — 

1 am the God of llappint/ss, 

I simply make you smile : 

I prove ibal life’s worth living, 

And that everything’s worth while ; 

I force the failure to his feet. 

And make the growler grin : 

I am the God of Happiness, 

My name is Billiken. 



I am the God of Luck in ess t 
Observe my twinkling eye, 

Success is sure to follow' those 
Who keep me closely by ; 

I make men fat and healthy 

Who were quarrelsome and thin ■ 

I am the God of Luckiness, 

My name is Billiken, 

Harrods 1 price for this novelty is 2s., postage 
3d. extra. In order to help in the selection 
of Christmas gifts, Harrods have issued a 
handsome book of 160 pages, which they 
will send free. Apply to Harrods Ltd., 
Brompton Road, London, S.W., and ask 
for Book S.T. 

At Mr. T. M. Lewin’s, 18, Jennyn 
Street, W. 

A most ingenious invention is the “Travel¬ 
ler” trouser stretcher and press. This is 
indeed a boon to the masculine world, since 
travel plays great havoc with masculine 
garments, and men in general experience 
great difficulty in keeping their clothes 
shapely when on a globe-trotting expedition. 
However, thanks to Mr. T. M. Le win’s 
“Traveller,” all this is now altered, for a man 
can place two or three pairs of trousers 
in this press, roll them up, put them in a 



The "Traveller/' Patent No. 2364$. 


travelling bag, and rest assured that when he 
unpacks at his destination they will be well 
pressed and creased and found in perfect 
shape. The boon this contrivance confers is 
obvious, for no well-groomed man likes to 
appear with trousers rendered shapeless by 
unsatisfactory packing, 


A 
that, 


advant 
t is suita 


the 14 Traveller ” is 
ijivel, it is also 
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Tef E-n-rybiiy BfiJVwflff# 

HarrodsjGtft Book 


The ideal way to seletf presents for relatives and 
friends is to do so by your own fireside from Harrods 
160-page Gift Book. It contains a mammoth selection 
of articles from all parts of the world, and will be 
sent post free. Ask for Catalogue "5.T." « . , 

RAad In nil an ft W bichard burbidge, 
nUaUf LUNUUn, 0«TV* MinMinl Doctor. 


Tke Palace of King Santa Claus 

Everything for Everybody Everywhere.” 

mmoDS 

The Largest &■ Best equipped 
Centre in the world for 
Xmas Gjfts Xmas Shopping 


Every Pipe Lover 

knows there is an extraordinary difference in BRIAR PIPES — some 
smoke hot, burn the tongue, crack, and spoil the flavour of even the 
choicest tobacco—that is the "so-called” cheap briar, soon thrown 
aside in disgust “Others ripen and 
mellow with use, smoke cooi and 
sweet, and make even a cheap tobacco 
seem good—the sort of pipe a man 
cherishes and values so much that after 
long use he would not part with it for 
ten times its cost—it's all in the wood. 


Specimen 3/6 Pipe. 

No. 34. 



but fine BRIAR-ROOT requires good workmanship and the best material 
in all its parts to make a perfecS article—all these points are contained in 

ALLEN & WRIGHT'S 

(ACTUAL MAKERS) 

Inexpensive Genuine BRIAR-ROOT Pipes. 

20 SHAPES and STYLES, MOUNTED IN** SILVER, 3/6 EACH, POST FREE. 

Illustrated 1 lS0-pp.) Catalogue Post Free. 


Ad Ores*—Dept. K, 

LONDON: 217, Piccadilly, W. j 26, Poultry, E.G. | fit Maty Axe, E.C. 
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equally efficient for home use, and its excep¬ 
tionally light weight makes it most portable 
and convenient to use. At Christmas there is 
always much agitation in the family circle as 
to what present is likely to be acceptable to 
the male members of the family. We can 
imagine no more practical gift than a 
“Traveller,'’ nor one that will bring more 
satisfaction in use to the fortunate recipient 

At Messrs. Swan and Edgar's. 

As the seeker for Yuletide gifts wends her 
way down Regent Street to Piccadilly she 
cannot fail to be struck by the attractive 
windows of Messrs. Swan and Edgar. Here 
is a veritable fairyland of delights, and the 
woman would be hard to please indeed who 
could not select gifts to her liking from the 
treasures here displayed. It is not always 



S.M. — Elfctro^ 
Plated Candles! icks, 
heavy, very effective, 
if n taeh, or 5/6 i^air ; 
post 3d. Ditto, Hall¬ 
marked Silve:,y.'iipoir. 



S.M 14.—Hall-marked Stiver Pencils* with the Lucky birthday Stones in small Jewels, 
3/'; post id. When ordering please state month required. 

the most expensive gift that brings greatest 
pleasure to the recipient, and Messrs Swan and 
Edgar, besides offering innumerable articles 
suitable for handsome gifts, have not forgotten 
to provide a number of exceptionally attrac¬ 
tive small gifts that are not only uncommon 
and delightful, but also wonderfully inex¬ 
pensive. 

Particularly pretty and 
useful are the dainty little 
hall-marked silver pencils set 
with lucky birthday stones. 

This charming little gift 
costs but 2 s. t and is really 
novel and uncommon. 

A dainty charm is always 
an acceptable gift, and none 
prettier or newer in design 
could be found than the 
new Fylfot or mystic sign 
on this page, 



S M. New Fylfot 
qt Mystic SijETi Charm, 
very lucky* gold, 

5 /M. 



\M. —Small 

ill Chain Purs*, 
ih chain ;ind 
gw-ring, 3/5. 


charm pictured 
It is in 9’Ct. gold, and is only 
5s. 1 id. in price* Very pretty 
examples also are the ever- 
popular lucky pig and lucky 
bean charms. 

Chain purses and wrist bags 
are at present so fashionable 
that a more suitable gift for a 
woman would be hard to select. 
A word of special commenda¬ 
tion must be given to the 
charming little chain purses, 
gilt, with chain and finger-ring. 
They are of excellent workman¬ 
ship, unique in design, and low 


in price, since they cost but 
35. 6d. Other fascinating 
examples, at rather higher 
prices, are set with stones 
and daintily lined* Others* 
in crocodile leather in four 
fashionable colours, pro¬ 
vided with extra deep 
pockets, are marvels of 
good value at 2s. 11 J^d. 

Very lovely little watches, 
many as low in price as 
1 guinea, of exceptionally 
dainty design in silver and 
enamel, must be specially 
noted* These tiny dainty 
watches are set in elegant little leather wrist¬ 
lets, made in the most fashionable colours 
to suit the costume of the wearer* 

l£ Something to wear ” is ever 
a welcome gift to a woman, 
and it would be hard to find a 
more useful gift at the present 
lime than the new hatpins, 
with heads of new and elegant 
design, .vhich Messrs. Swan and Edgar offer 
at prices from is. upwards. These pins are 
particularly desirable at the moment, since 
they are extra long, to cope with the excep’ 
tional size of the millinery that is modish at 
the moment. 

Another gift calculated to rejoice the heart 
of a feminine recipient is a dainty coronet set 
with paste, pearls, etc., or metallic bandeau* 
such as the coiffure la mode demands. 
Among so many charming designs it is hard 
to particularize, 
and since the 
scale of prices 
extends from 
is. nj^d* up¬ 
wards, the 
choice offered is 
indeed wide. 

Men are pro¬ 
verbially hard to 
please with re¬ 
gard to their 
Yuletide gifts, 
yet the man 
would be diffi¬ 
cult indeed who 
is not pleased 
with one of 
Messrs* Swan 
and Edgar's 
really lovely sets 
of vest buttons. 

These 



S,M« 5.—Electr& - Plated Oti Niirkd 
Silver. Top Plain Photo Fr*m*7s 
"Vr"" . foul" sizet* a* sketch or oval opening 

WEI g in*) I W^t|JftP.toductkm of re a] silver fn 




worth. 
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LONDONS ANNUAL EVENT 



THE WORLD’S GREATEST 


Xmas 

Bazaar 


NOW 
OPEN 


Easily eclipses all 
previous attempts* 

SEE THE 

GREAT 
NEW 

WORKING 
SET-PIECES 

‘SWISS LIFE AMONG 
THE MOUNTAINS." 

"THE BEAR PIT.” 
MARCHING ARMY CORPS. 
REAL LAKE. ELECTRIC, 
CLOCKWORK. & STEAM RAILWAYS, 
etc-, working all day, 
ORIENTAL BAZAAR, EASTERN FAIR, 
CAFE, ILLUSIONS, etc. 
ATTENDANTS DRESSED IN NATIVE STYLE. 


Interesting and Instructive Demonstration of 

ARTS and CRAFTS for the HOME. 

FREE ENTERTAINMENTS 

several limes daily in the NEW HALL, 

HEW Sl EXTENSIVE ZOOLOGICAL SHOWROOMS 

and a hundred and one other attractions amid an 
unparalleled display of 

TOYS and PRESENTS 

of all kinds, collected from all the best 
markets of die world, 


flESWHT, TEX ROOMS, AMERICAN SODA FOUNTAIN, 

and every convenience on the premises. 

COME EARLY & SHOP IN COMFORT. 



If unable to call, write for the 

BIG BAZAAR BOOK 

400 pages, full of illuatr&tion* of ariides 
suitable for Presents for Young and Old. 


A. W. GAMAGE Ltd 

HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C 

* 

*w 





Swan&Edgar 

Leading End Sffoemmltits, 

Regent Street an! f nnHnn W 
Piccadilly, 1^0IIUOil, VT • 

Useful Presents. 

Write for New Xmas Catalogue. Post Free. 


Forma ■ wo 


C5^"f|i for set-, Fort Free 


$ 


‘l-h 




t'h 


ctl 


SMI -Qgmii Ailjl* 
KETTLE AND STAND 

will] Lnmn under, In Good Klectirrptitle, 
rwld* tf fiittl*. SI/-. 

Larprr K>ltle, holding *U>ut £| ]dnt*, 
vj 4 fial price. 3 T fl- 
Frw. 


3 M 3. — Electro-plate* 11 >n >' itkd 
Silver, aild will wear forjESirs. 

Old English pattern 
T« Spoon* 3 3 i-flfl*. 

h>K apoemi .. as ,, 

pt^rrt H|KKIIlH .S3 

Table Spoon*.. 3 3 

Fork* S 3 

S mail I Fork h S3 


SMl, 

FISH KNIVES & FORKS. 

111+ pr Foal'il l 
fi prw- for 10 B r Post fid. 

I'i it*, for 21 . Poet Frw, 
Finest, value ever ptvdDonl. 


sy \2 -LUHCHEOM TRAY. w |ili i E | fl » «hdl Rutter Uisih t 
( ju rte: Fork, 1 Itutfrr Knif , Electro-pi* t*d on Nickel tether. 
Quern Anne 1^/11* worlb 121 Fo»t fill. 


r 
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prices from 155. the set, and the elegant 
designs mounted in gold with enamel and 
gold thread leave nothing to be desired. 

Other quite exceptional bargains are the 
hall-marked silver candlesticks at 9s, rid. the 
pair, and the electro plated or nickel photo^ 
graph frames, which are unique both in 
design and value. 

Enough has been said to prove very com 
vincingly that those in search of really accept 
able Yuletide gifts cannot do better than 
wend their way with all speed to Messrs, 
Swan and Edgar's, If they must needs do 
their shopping by post, let them, without 
further delay, write for Messrs* Swan and 
Edgar’s 4t Seasonable Gifts” Catalogue, and 
from it make a selection that will delight 
both donor and recipients alike. 

At Messrs. Shoolbred’s, Tottenham Court 
Road# 

When on the purchase of Christmas 
presents bent, wise indeed is the shopper 
who quickly wends her way to the attractive 
establishment of Messrs, Shoolbred, in Tob 
ten ham Court Road. Here showroom after 
showroom is packed with delights which will 
make the selection of Yuletide gifts a very 
fascinating occupation Not that it will be 
easy to make a choice when everything ig^so 
attractive that one covets each treasure as it 
meets the eye, 

A very welcome gift for a man is a compact 
letter-case for his writing-table, containing full 



5 t?r]mg Silver Candlestick, 3tn, in hc : ght T 5/^ 
Round Ink to rnalch, jin. diameter, 


writing table equipment in silver, including 
also stiver candlesticks and calendar, in 
addition to the ordinary requisites. These sets 
range in price from jQ\ iqs, to ^’5 15s., and 
cannot fail to delight the recipient. 

A present for a lady that will undoubtedly 
prove most popular is the combined work 
basket and despatch-box or writing-case, and 
both for the reasonable sum of 10$. 


Messrs. Shoolbred have a quite exceptional 
show of Cffmtmas toys, fancy goods** etc,, 
and it is not surprising Lhat their showrooms 
are so popular a rendezvous among seekers 
after Yuletide gifts for both young and old 
alike, , ^ 

Among their many charming novelties an 
elegant combined clock and calendar may be 
specially noted. It is silver-mounted and 



New Silver and Ivory Piper Knife and Letter Opener, 7&in., 13/6. 


priced at 15s* 6d., and would undoubtedly 
prove a welcome gift for either boudoir or 
study writing-table. 

A silver hat-pi n holder of original design 
would form a pretty present for a feminine 
recipient. Every woman knows the annoying 
manner in which bat-pins hide themselves 
when wanted if they are put loose in a drawer, 
and how they drop out of the ordinary pin¬ 
cushion, so that so useful and pretty a gift as 
a silver hat pin holder will be very much 
appreciated. And it will cost the donor 
but 8s. 6d, 

Pretty and uncommon trifles are most 
useful as Yuletide gifts, for so many people 
have on their list friends who should be 
remembered, but to whom large and expen¬ 
sive gifts cannot be given* A quaint and 
useful gift in such a case is the little 
rhinoceros pincushion, with a velvet pad in 
his back for the pins. A charming alternative 
are the dainty little blouse sets, consisting of 
a safety-pin, brooch, and three buttons, all 
of uncommon and pretty design. The 
buttons have the convenient ring attachment, 
so superior to the old-fashioned ** shank,” 
and the price of the sets varies from 3s. 
upwards, according to the material and 
design. 

It is, however, impossible to describe in a 
few lines the many suitable gifts to be found 
at Messrs, ShoolbredV A more adequate 
guide is Messrs. Shoolbred’s Christmas List of 
some two hundred pages, which would prove 
a most valuable guide in the selection of 
suitable Yuletide presents. 

Gamage’s Great Christmas bazaar. 

The opening of the Gamage Bazaar is 
awaited with keen interest not only by the 
youngsters but also by the elders, who derive 
an extra amount of pleasure from Christmas 
shopping when they are able to do it at 
Carriage's, 

A striking feature of the bazaar this year 
ard.lftb itiicHI"been installed 
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STRETCHER 
AND PRESS 


Patent No. 22, 


Carriage Paid in United Kingdom. 

Weighs but i^lb., and takes no more room 
in a bag than a pair of boots. 

The L * Traveller ” Is as efficient In every respect as (he cumbrous wooden press. It 
stretches and presses every part of the trousers, and even if three pairs he inserted 
the result is perfectly satisfactory. It Is made for all-round use—Home or Travel. 

Full Particulars on Application. 

‘"flUTT pwyj -ft Shirt Tailor, Hosier & Outfitter, 

1 i UCnlll, 18f j ER MYN ST., LONDON, W. 


t 


] 




i 



| The “ Leopold ” Skirt j] 
and Blouse Grip. 


Self - Adjusting. 

No Hooks and Ey«- -Nq Pins— No Labour. 


Blouse 


down. 


In One Instant you Fix your Skirt tSr* Blouse. 


You buckle the Band the Grip does all the rest. 


ARNICA 



SOAP 


Strong 1 ! Arnica Tooth Soap 

AntiwptiCt preMrv*t whiln It beau¬ 
tifies—iwoetoua tho breath— liard- 
ant the mcia—vrhiteop ifc* teeth 
leading deatif rice fur ft 

a Century 

The mola] pack¬ 
age in the moat 
convenient 
for travel 
or the homa 
—no Liquid 
t> r powdar 
to spill O. 
'Wltfti 

25c 

at All 

DruQQiatft 

(Sent port. 

aid if j.»Ljirt 

iun 'IiLj 


SraONG’S ARNICA JELLY 

Ideal fur sun hurt), krafeft thr id 

■ort and amooUl; n oth mg Mkr 
fur t hapt, pltcipJea.buraa, bruius 
and all eruptions The col Lap*. 

IWe metal lube is COB Yement and 
unbreakable. If jour dealer 
htutl'i it- **nni to V*. Svot post¬ 
paid f hi r £S Cent*, 

Guarantied nrinp,fcHe Fe-jd 
And Drug* Act, Ju^e 3G, 1 &G&; 
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For example, the scene representing Swiss 
village life is both interesting and instruc¬ 
tive, and mention must be made of the 
many others—such as the Bear Pit, the 
Army Corps, electric, clockwork, and 
steam railways, etc. — which are working 
all day. 

The Oriental Bazaar and Eastern Fair is 
particularly interesting. The attendants at 
the various stalls are clothed in the native 
style, and the goods displayed are also 
characteristic of each respective country. 

Interesting and instructive demonstrations 
of various arts and crafts suitable for the 
home are given all day, and several times 
daily varied entertainments are given in the 
new hall. 

If “Gamage Bazaars" in the past have 
been deservedly popular and notable, that of 
the present season bids fair to eclipse them 
all in magnificence and interest. Special 
mention must be made of the new and 
extensive Zoological show-rooms, which 
will prove a source of delight to many 
scores of youngsters this Yuletide, and 
be scarcely less interesting to the grown 
ups too. 

Many happy hours may well be spent 
amid the hundred and one attractions and 
the gorgeous display of eight acres of toys 
and presents from every quarter of the globe. 
Messrs. Gamage bid you 41 Come early, bring 
the children, and spend a happy day." The 
parents who accept this cordial invitation 
may rest assured of the delight of the in¬ 
habitants of nurseryland, not to mention the 
enjoyment of the “grown-up children' 1 who 
accompany them. 

The wisest visitor goes early and stays late, 
and she may rely on filling every moment of 
her day with interest. The cosy restaurant 
on the premises is a boon to the hungry 
shopper, who has no need to leave the 
premises to seek refreshment. 



All interested in Yuletide shopping should 
write a postcard without delay, asking for the 
“Gamage Bazaar Book,” whicli will be sent 
post free on application. 

At the Mai son de Beauts Value. 

It matters not how fascinating Christmas 
shopping may be, it is admittedly a most 
fatiguing pursuit. What woman does not 
know the strained feeling which results from 
a search among Yuletide delights, and which 
is indirectly caused by the difficulty of making 
a suitable choice of gifts among so many 
that can but please the recipients? The 
brilliantly-lighted shops and the attractive 
display of goods tempt one to linger far 
longer than is really necessary over the selec¬ 
tion of presents. Yet who would curtail so 
pleasing an occupation — even though it 
involves fatigue ? 

The woman who has been on present¬ 
purchasing intent throughout a long morning 
cannot do better than wend her way to the 
Maison de Beaute Valaze, at 24, Grafton 
Street, Mayfair, VV,, and ask Mile. Helena 
Rubinstein to help her to banish the 
fatigue and the fatigue-wrought lines from 
her face. It would be difficult to imagine 
more restful rooms than those of the 
charmingly - decorated house in Grafton 
Street, where Mile. Rubinstein receives heT 
clients, and there are certainly no treat¬ 
ments more soothing than those which 
Mile. Rubinstein offers. 

The wonderful Skin Food Valaze is most 
soothing to the face. It is the creation 
of the eminent Russian skin specialist, 
Dr. Lykuski, and is compounded from rare 
herbs grown on the Carpathian Mountains. 
Its effect on the complexion is little short 
of magical. It preserves a good skin, 
purifies a bad one, and beautifies each 
face it touches. 


A Lady’s Secret 

y A lady who had a pale and pasty | 
3 complexion made a marvellous 
U discovery, by means of which she 
H now has a beautiful bloom on ! 
j!jj her cheeks. ( 

IS "BLOOMENE” is good for ihe diin, &nd 
I is guaranteed absolutely harmless. 

H Price 2/' * + + Post free from— j 

1 THE BLOOMENE CO. fj 

H 25, Ddancey Street, Regents Park, N*W. 

Lwfor the Complexion 
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The Pianist's Hand. 


Prevalent among pi&ni 
play welt unleu y 
Thii is * mistake 
and m. thumb and 
jour hand is qui 
depends not upon 
conditions of all 
The H Bnufci to 
these muscles t 
entirely done aw. 


1 U the idea that you cannot 
f special sort of hand, 
have four finger* 
ive comfortably» 
fi excellence 
iand t but upon the 
the hand and arm. 
1 brains every one of 
I drudgery it 
explanation is given 



in the illustrated Book, ^ Light on Pianoforte Play¬ 
ing / 1 sent post free to any pianist on application to 

Mr. J. Macdonald Smith. 19. Bloomsbury Square, WX. 


For cleaning Silver. Elect e &c 

Goddards 

Plate Powder 

Sold everywhere 6 J V- 2 r 6 ^ 

r THE "STITCHALI.” SEWIHG MACHINE^ 

a SEWING 
MACHINE 0/0 



5 
s 

Piitn.niwd by 

H M. Tbti Flmpnsiu oi RukiIl *f 

Thin machine hii ait esl*l illahed ^ 
rri'uuition for drain* ifocxl work Tl 
■rpaeiilly and easily ran thick or V} 
Ihin. nmtcriaJi. 

Nv (iinri-ieiiiM neucisary, ft 

Scut in wooden bos:, carriage paid, ft 

Kitra JfflcdUiji.^iF'peir psckeL jj 
Write for prwa^inioDi and icstf 


_ moral*!*, or adl and thfi 

fs-ATisTirn 1 nmchlar at work. 

SEWING MACHINE COMPANY (Dept M), 
33 A S 3 , Brooke Street, HoltDrn, London, E.C. 

| 0- *#*C fWtl ORtaS it MAKES. 


) 


OLD 

ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH 


BOUGHT. 


The well - known Londuu 
Macu^ turinr flrntfeu, Mtrurv 
Jtunw nisu, gw* the yery bett 
Tftliie; if forwarded by port 
(Jtliiiiftt Tuluc fwr 
rdUflj. ur utfrr 
(nude. Kt, Oxford 
St lopn. EUthbonf 
Place 1, London. W. 

A»f. too Kean, 


EYESIGHT RESTORED. 

A Wonderful Discovery that corrects Afflictions of the Eye 
Without Gutting or Drugging. 

There is no need of culling* drugging, or probing in treating 
ruLbit forms of eye disease. Hundreds or people report having 
been relieved of failing eyesight, cata¬ 
racts, granulated lid* and other afflic¬ 
tions of ihe rye by Aclina—a safe and 
humane method of treatment, which 
Kras given complrl* relief in many 
casts :ifttrr I hey had been pronounced 
incurable. 

Mr A II llrwt, Tully. N.Y., wrlton ■— 
" ' Adina 1 removhl CnlAmrU frdin kiLh my 
fljpu. t can read W^ll without rIumi. 
Am fl5 ycarfl old,"* R^hest EUkkp, Ocmii Park, Cat., write*:—” I 
■huul'l fun* leell bUlld had I not used 'AttlQL ,n 

** Acuna ,+ will l>e sent on trial, postpaid. If you will send 
your name and address to the Acting Appliance Co., Depi + 156U, 
Bn, Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo., U.S, A** you will receive, 
free, a valuable book—Prof Wilson's Treatise on Disease—a 
book that will instruct and interest you. 




Warm baths with Cuticura 
Soap and gentle applications 
of Cuticura Ointment are 
unrivaled for preserving, 
purifying and beauti fying 
the skin, scalp, hair and 
handsof infantsand children 
as well as for sanative, anti¬ 
septic cleansing and all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath 
and nursery. For eczemas, 
rashes, itchings, irritations, 
inflammations and chafmgs 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment, most soothing ot 
emollients, afford immediate 
and grateful relief. 


Hold throughout the world. Brpotv: London. 2J, 
E&xrt*rt»UM So Purls, 6. Rue de lu Pal*; Avoir** 
lla, R. Towns <fc Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta: Rus!lff, Moscow; &o. Africa. 

Letmon, Ltd.. ddtelowii. tit.; 17 . 9 .A.* Potter Drug 
A Cbrm. COrp, T BoSe pn&jvr.. Boston 
ikff’Poii! CulJi;uia indite *11 the Skin. 
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The " Strand ” Book Review Page. 


“Famous Love Matches/’ ByC. J. Hamilton. 

(Elliot Stock.) 5 s. net. 

All the world loves a lover, and from earliest 
times the love affairs of men and women have been 
regarded with sympathy and curiosity by their 
fellows. Especially are these felt for the loves of 
men and women who are or have become eminent. 
How and under what conditions did they meet? 
How t did the tender passion evince itself? Did the 
course of true love run smooth ? Were they happy 
or the reverse ever afterwards ? Genius generally 
fares ill when it goes a*wooing, and over the matri¬ 
monial misfortunes of the great the world wags its 
foolish head and says, 44 We told you so ! ” But 
in this book the author has brought together 
a company of famous men and women who 
loved, married, and were supremely happy ever 
after. Such a book deserves to be widely circulated, 
if only to dissipate the erroneous belief that great¬ 
ness and matrimonial bliss are incompatible. Not 
a few of our readers, who know them *'- 1 q (o be 
great, are perhaps discouraged by nt 

belief, and pursue their dreary patlft new a,et 
them read this book and take courag wh is 
distinctly heartening. Assuming you fint^your 
affinity the chances are in your favour that you will 
never regret even marrying in haste. Some of 
those who figure in this book even eloped and did 
not repent it. This volume has been written with 
both judgment and taste. 

“Ttie Diva’s Ruby.” By F. Marion Crawfofd. 

(Macmillan.) 6 s. 

This book is the sequel to the author’s “ Soprano ” 
and 44 Primadonna.” The trilogy is complete, and 
in this story Margaret Donne, the queen of song, 
after many adventures in Cupid’s country, finally 
marries the man for whom at an earlier stage she 
had known ohly loathing and fear. When the 
“ Primadonna ” ended she was engaged to the Greek 
millionaire Logotheti. When 44 The Diva’s Ruby” 
closes she is the wife of Van Torp, the American 
millionaire. The opening chapter takes us to the 
Far East, where a European adventurer wins the 
love of a Tartar girl, who reveals to him the secret 
of the ruby mine. When he leaves the country it 
is with a fortune in uncut rubies. He utterly dis¬ 
appears, and the story is thenceforward concerned 
with two sets of persons and two plots—Margaret 
and her two lovers and Barbara, the Tartar girl, 
and her search for the adventurer. The plots 
overlap, but in the cUnouemtnt both are satis¬ 
factorily solved. The story is weakened in its 
interest by this division. The reader is constantly 
switched off from one plot to another with the 
inevitable result. But the strength of the opening 
chapter shows that Mr. Crawford has not lost his 
old skill, and this book only falls short of earlier 
novels by this, in our opinion, unfortunate double 
plot. 

44 From Village Green to Downing Street.” 

The Life of the Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, M.P. 

By J. Hugh Edwards and Spencer Leigh Hughes. 

(George Newnes, Ltd.) is. net. 

That this volume will find a warm welcome 
is beyond doubt. Friends and foes admit the 
brilliant genius of the young Welshman who, 
unaided by any extraneous conditions which 
help forward the political ambitions of public 
men, in the brief space of eighteen years has 


fought his way from obscurity to almost the 
highest post of honour in the strongest Ministry 
in the political annals of our country.’ No com¬ 
parison is possible between Mr. Lloyd George's 
car&n Hid that of any other politician one can 
name. Other men have climbed high, but they 
started with the advantages of social position, 
wealth, friendships with those able to advance their 
political interests. Mr. Lloyd George had none of 
these, and yet despite their absence he has reached 
the topmost rung of the political ladder at an age 
when others have been regarded as men of promise. 
How has he done it ? In this little volume are set 
fortl^cifl main facts of his career. One thing will 
force t i ii pon the reader. Mr. Lloyd George 
has ° rribly. He has not spared himself. 

ConfidePf of his powers, steadfast m his political 
convictions, unsleeping in his vigilance, absolutely 
fearless in his advocacy of his principles, he has 
pursued his course. Occasionally he has seemed 
to wreck his career by the course he has taken. 
He has put himself right athwart the public opinion 
of the day, as in the South African War. But be 
has ever emerged with enhanced credit and with 
added reputation for political knowledge. The 
authors ol this Life have done their task well. The 
book is eminently readable, and says precisely 
what can and ought to be said at this stage 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s career. What the 
future has in store it is impossible to predict. 
But the expectations of his friends will be 
heightened by what they learn of him in this 
attempt to depict his character, his achievements, 
and his aims. 

44 A Laughing Matter.” By Shan F. Bullock. 

(Werner Laurie.) 6 s. 

Mr. Bullock’s versatility is well illustrated by 
this his latest work of fiction. Here we have 
a story which deals with the love affairs of 
Lydia Deycourt. Her father, a retired soldier, 
in an emergency commits his daughter to the 
care of George Dallas, a novelist, and his 
wife, charging them to 44 not permit her asso¬ 
ciation with any youths among your friends, or 
aay others likely to stir her feeUngs.” The 
novelist consents, and honestly proposes to carry 
out his agreement. Unhappily Cupid inter¬ 
venes in the person of Harry Sargent, who pro¬ 
foundly “stirs her feelings” bqyond any hope of 
stilling. It is very unfortunate for the poor, 
embarrassed novelist, for Harry is his friend, and 
Dallas’s wife thinks him the ideal husband for 
Lydia. The trouble begins when the colonel learns 
what his experiment has ended in. In a frantic 
and almost ungentlemanly manner he hurries Lydia 
home, and treats her in such tyrannical fashion that 
at length, naturally, she runs away and betakes 
herself to the stage for a living. No, she does not 
succeed. After painful experiences at the hands 
of actor-managers she returns to her friends in 
Dulwich, and leaves them to smooth matters over 
with Colonel Deycourt. It is all very painful whilst 
it lasts, much anguish is endured by all concerned, 
and many tears are shed by Lydia, who is not at all 
a sentimental miss, but very much otherwise. She 
is sweet and twenty, calculated to disturb the mind 
and stir the feelings qf any man who has blood 
and not waicr in his veins. We have enjoyed it. 
We Jiifigtthfele M|r. ftulHfcfc this charming 
story. 
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ONE & ALL BULBS 



The Brand Guarantees One & All Quality. 


ONE & 

FLOWERING BULBS AND ROOTS 


ESTABLISHED 1S67. 


Produce a most effective display. 


COLLECTIONS FOR THE OPEN GROUND, 

1/s 2/6, 4/s 7 6. and 15/-; 

FOR THE CONSERVATORY OR ROOM 
DECORATION, 7/6 and 15/-. 

For details see Illustrated Catalogue, 
free on application at any One and All 
Seed Agency, or by post from Edward 
Owen Greening, Managing Director 
Agricultural and Horticultural Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., Wholesale Seed Ware¬ 
houses, 92, Long Acre, London, W.C. 



Stall’s Books 

Ignorance fosters Vice* Second Million. 



5YLVANUS STALL, D, 1>, 


The Self & 
Sex Series 

has the unqualified 
endorsement of 

Dr. John Clifford, 
Rev. Ch M. Sheldon, 
R«Yk T, B. Meyer, 
Re?. Spurgeon* 
Dr, Robt, F. Horton, 
Fred. A. Atkins, 

Dr. Tbeo. L. Gujtar, 
Dr. Franck Clark, 
Frances E, Wil]&rd t 
Lady B. Somerset, 
tmiamt Phjakimi md 
BundrHh of QtWa 


ROOKS TO MEST. By SyWiirai SttlL D.D. 

What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 

What a Young Man Ought to Know* 

What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know* 

BOOHS TO WOMEN. 

What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 

What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 

What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 

What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 

*i. mi ptr capy > pastayt S*h<{ far tabU a/ contents, 

Vir Publishing Co., *• 8 - 



post free 1/3 from George Newnes, Lid, (Dept. S), 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Beautiful Art Books 


Drawings by Great Masters. 

No study of the work of an Old Master can be regarded as thorough that does not include 
something more than a cursory acquaintance with his drawings, as by reference, to them it is often 
possible to note the stages through which his thought had gone before it definitely assumed the form in 
which it appeared pic tonally before the public. 

In preparing these volumes the utmost care and thought has Wen bestowed upon the numerous 
illustrations, which are reproduced upon a large scale on a page x [Jin. by Siin + * and which include the 
best examples chosen from the most celebrated English and Continental collections* 

The volumes are bound in delicately-toned paper boards, with vellum backs. 


71G Net Each, 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 

ALFRED STEVENS. By Hugh Stannus. 
WATTEAU. By Octave Uzanne. 
HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Baldry. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By I „ewis Hind 


of* Post Free 7HO. 

GAINSBOROUGH. By Lord Rona'd 
Sutherland Gower. 

ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans 
Singer. 

MICHAEL AHGELO. By £. Borough 
Johnson, R.I. 


Uniform with the above. 

Uniform with the above. 

Modern 

Great Etchers. 

Master Draughtsmen. 

CHARLES MERYON. 

DRAWINGS OF DAVID COX. 

By Ar J. Finbeig. 

By Hugh Stokes. 

DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. 

YAH DYCK. 

By T. Martin Wood 

By Frank Newbolt. 

DRAWINGS OF SIR E* J # PQYHTER, P,R.A. 

By Malcolm Bell. 

WILLIAM STRANG. 

DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R P A, 

By Frank Newbolt. 

By A. Lys Baldry. 

DRAWINGS OF MXNZEL 

REMBRANDT. 

By Dr. Hans Singer. 

By A. M. Hind. 


Library of Applied Arts. 

Written by competent experts and providing information of really practical value to Collectors 
A-nd Students, without perplexing the reader with unimportant and unnecessary details. Very 
particular attention has been paid to iht illustration'., which are both numerous and of the 
highest quality; these are photographic reproductions from existing specimens, and w here 
colour is necessary no expense has been spared to give the best possible representations. 


DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 

By W H Pitcairn Knowles. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 

By Frederick Ferm and B. Wyllie, 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. 

By A. F* Kendrick, 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. 

By Percy Bate. 


FRENCH POTTERT AND PORCELAIN. 

By Henri FianU. 


OLD PEWTER. 
FRENCH FURNITURE. 
SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


By Malcolm Belt 
By Andre Saglio. 
By H Wyllie 


From nil Bookseller*. Medium Svo, 7/8 net. or Jrce 7 /wJ 
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for Christmas Gifts. 


Newnes’ Art Library. 

Small crown 4(0. Quarter vellum, act 6d- net 

The object of this series is to illustrate by adequate reproductions the Paintings, Drawings, 
and Sculpture of the Great Masters* To this end the illustrations are all full page, finely printed 
upon one side only of the paper. Special care is being taken in every detail of ihe production 
that the result may be worLhy of its great subject. 

Each volume contains Irom 56 to 64 full-page plates. In addition there is a Frontispiece in 
photogravure or two illustrations in colours. These are in many cases made from works which have 
not previously been reproduced. 

VELASQUEZ. By A. L Baldry* 

VAN DYCK* By Hugh Stokes* 

TINTORETTO. By Mrs* Arthur Bell. 

EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Malcolm Bell* 

FILIPPINO LIPPI. By R J, Konody, 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, By Arsen e Alexandra 
FRA ANGELICO* By Edgcumiuj Staley 
LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By Henry Miles. 

GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Everard Meynell. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD* By J. E Phythian, 
DE LA CROIX* By Henri Frantz. 

INGRES* By Octave Uzannil 
CORREGGIO* By Selwyn Bkinton, 

MICHAEL ANGELO. By Dr. G. Gronau, 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES* (Second Series ) By A* Alexandre, 
THE LANDSCAPES OP O, F* WATTS, By Walter Bayes* 

SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. By R. S* Cloustoh. 

SIR HENRY RAEBURN, By R* S, Clquston. 


To friends interested 
in any of the subjects 
referred to on these 
two pages these 
books could not fail 
to give twoTold 
pleasure—the delight 
of books on favourite 
topics, united with 
the pleasure of pos^ 
sessing books beauti- 
fully produced. 


The National Gallery. 


3*. 6d. net each. 

The scheme of these seven volumes is very similar to that of the popular Art Library, to which they 
form a companion series. They consist of 49 to 65 fine reproductions of important works, printed 
on superior plate paper. These arc preceded by essays written by eminent authorities on the 
schools of painting represented. Complete catalogues of the works in the Galleries are included. 
Each book has a photogravure frontispiece. The bindings, in blue, gold, and warm grey, are 
uniform and charming* 

THE DUTCH SCHOOL* By Gustave Geffkoy 
THE FLEMISH SCHOOL* By Frederick Wudmore, 

THE EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL* By R. de la Sizehanne, 

THE LATER BRITISH SCHOOL* By R de la Sizeranne. 

THE NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL* By Sift Cuakles Holrovd. 

THE CENTRAL ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Sir Charles Holrovd. 

THE FRENCH. GERMAN, AND SPANISH SCHOOLS* By 
Walter Bayes* 




From all Booksellers, or Post Free 3s . 9d. each from 

GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 

(Dept. $). Southampton St.* Strand, London, W*C. 

MP.i TV Ilf Ml Hi'-. AM 
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Attractive Books 


The delight of possessing a beautiful 
book is the most widespread of human 
pleasures. With almost every other 
kind of gift there is the possibility 
of unsuitability. But a book—of the 
choicest of the world's literature, pro¬ 
duced in beautiful but practical style— 
is sure to be received with genuine 
pleasure. Such books are the classics 
on this page, to all of which the 
reader's attention is directed. 


Reduced facsimile of Ncvmtt' 
Thin Paper daisies. 


Thin Paper Classics. 

charming and portable Volumes are small enough for the pocket (tfjifl. by 4fn, and 
j/rt. thick), yet targe enough for the bookshelf. Printed in targe type an a thin but 
thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to eaeA 
volume on Japanese ueiium, and in a dainty binding, they make an Idea/ Present. 

Gtoih, 3 b, net; Limp Lambskin, 3a, 6 tJ, net per volume; Portage 3d. extra. 


The Letters of Charles Lamb, 

The Autobiography and Con¬ 
fessions of lie Qulncey, 
Byron's Works, 3 volt- 
Addison's Essays, 

Evelyn's Diary. 

Boswell's Life of Dr, Johnscm. 

2 VO Is, 

HawthorHe's New England 
Komnnces. 

The Shorter Works of Walter 
Savage Lundur. 

Letters of Horace Walpole, 

The iHgeJdsby Legends* 

Mrs. Browning's Poems. 2 vok. 


Shakespeare, 3 vots. 

Burns 1 Poems. 

Bacon's Works. 

Pepys' Diary. 

Captain Cook's Voyages, 

Marco Polo's Travels. 

Rossettrs Early Italian Poets, 
Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

The Poems of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, 

Homer's Iliads. Translated by 
G tOKt: h Cha pm an r 

Sm 1ft 1 s Journal to Stella. 


Homer's Odysseys and 
s. Trai 


Shorter 

Poems. Translated by George 
Chapman, 

Ben donson's Plays and Poems. 

Mungo Park's Travels, 

Miscellaneous Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

Herrick* s Poems. 

Novels of Laurence Sterne. 

Spenser's Faerie Queenc. 2 vr>k. 

Marlowe's Plays and Po:ms. 

A Victorian Anthology. Edited 
by Professor KNIGHT, 

Scnlt's Poems. Edited by P ra¬ 
te vi*r 


Pocket Classics. 


Narrow Poll Bvo s Photogravure Title-page and 

, Gd- 1 


ogravure 

Krone is piece. Limp lambskin, 2s, 6d« net; 
doth, 2*. net, Postage 3d. extra. 


The Cavalier in Exile; being the Lives of the 

fir>t Duke ami DuuhcsN of Newcastle, Written] 
by the Duchkss. 

Goethe's Faust. Trans, by John Akstjlk, LL, IJ. 

Defoe's Journal of the Plague Year, 

The Poems and Songs of Shakespeare, 
I’oems of (learge Wither. 

The Poems of Thomas Gray and William 
Collins. 

Poems of Michael Drayton. 

Songs from the Dramatists from XVI. to 
XVIII. Century. 

The Chevalier Bayard. 


Devotional Series. 


Handy Pocket Sire. Clear Type. 
Exquisitely Produced- Limp 
Lambskin, 2a. 6d. neL; cloth* 
2 a. net. Postage 2 d, extra. 


Lyra Germanic*. Translated from the German 
by Cathsrjnf. Wjkkwowth. 

The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas k 

KtMpis, 

The Changed Crosi. And other Poems, 

The Christian Year. 

The Sacred Poems of Henry Vaughan, 

Lyra li? nocciillum. 
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for Christmas Gifts. 


Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or by post from George Newnes, Ltd. (Dept. S), 

Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Q The Books on this page are really interesting and 
most readable. They deal with the home life, 

manners, and customs of other countries, their 
religious and industrial life, amusements, armies, 
local governments, 6-c., &-c. They are Crown 8vo, 
profusely illustrated. 


Our Neighbours. 

As the title implies, this series deals with 
the countries near, more or less, to our 
own “ little island." The titles are :— 

Swiss Life, French Life. Spanish Life. 
Italian Lite. Danish Life. Austrian Life. 
Turkish Life. Greek Life. Belgian Life. 
Swedish Life. 

Price 3s. 6d. net each, or 3s, 10d., post free. 


Our Empire. 

Similar to the above and having the par¬ 
ticular interest of dealing with countries 
within “Our Empire.” 

Australian Life. Canadian Life. Indian Life. 


“At Home” Series. 

The high standard of production and 
the insight and observation with which 
these books are written have gained the 
highest praise. They are as interesting 
as they are valuable. The titles are :— 

South Africa at Home. 

By ROBERT II. FULLER, 

Norway at Home. 

By REV. T. B. WILSON. 

New Zealand at Home. 

By the HON. R. A. LOUGHNAN. 

America at Home. 

By A. MAURICE LOW. 


THE FLAT-IRON BUILDING. 

Reproduced from k 1 A merka at Heme" 


‘Price 5s. net each, post free 5s. 4d. 


.sx 
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Useful Books for 

Christmas Gifts. 


A NEW EDITION OF 

The XXth Century 
Citizen’s Atlas. 

Edited by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.n.c.8. 

Thii work has been pronounced by the 
highest geographical authorities 4 ' the best 
standard Atlas for popular use." 

Magnificently Printed in Colours* 

In its 156 large crown folio pages of Maps 
and Plans and 210 pages of indices and 
descriptive tern is summarized a work 
which has for many years engaged the 
attention of all civilized countries. Its 
critically accurate Maps, Statistical Tables, 
Descriptive Gazetteer of over 50,000 
names, and copious General Index render 
-< The XXth Century Citizen's Atlas" 
invakuble for reference, as an educational _ 
medium, and for all general purposes 
connected with Commerce. 

Bound in Art Canvas - - 21/- Net. 
„ Half Morocco - 25/- „ 

Postage (Inland) Is. extra* 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE BY EASY PATHS. 

Newnes' Library 
of Useful Stories. 

The purpose of this series is to impart 
useful knowledge of subjects worth 
knowing about- Although every one is 
authoritative, they are written in a way 
so interesting that they are a real 
pleasure to read. 


A Selection from the LfsL 

The Story of Euclid* Alchemy, Ft*h Life* 
The Array, The Empire, Reptile Life, 
King Alfred, Animal Life* Wild Flowers, 
Lost England, The Alphabet* Rapid 
Transit, Alpine Climbing-, A Grain of 
Wheat* The Atlantic Cable* Wireless 
Telegraphy, Art In the British Isles, 
Civilisations of the West, British Trade 
and Industry* 


Price 1 /■ each. 

Post Free, 1/3* 



J. H. TAYLOR DRIVING. 


Golf Faults Illustrated 

By G. W. BELDAM 
and J. H. TAYLOR. 

The title of th's useful book tells 
the reason for its success. By a 
senes of unique action photographs 
it shows golf faults as in a mirror. 
Following each of the photographs 
showing the wrong way is one 
showing the right, h should be 
read by all who wish to play 
skilfully, and therefore with real 
enjoyment 

116 Photographs, 174 Pages. 

Price 51 = Net. 

By Posl, S4. f rom 
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Four Shilling Books 
for Every Home. 


i 

i 


I 



(EVERY MOI HEM 

♦ BABY BOOKi 

| SluiM#, TC ;Hc 1 

i W /AtCNTJ J 

lv BY D ! ANDKt^ Vt'lLiONS 


To know all about Baby—have 

Every Mother’s Baby Book 

By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

There is not a mother in the land who 
will not find much valuable information 
in “Every Mother’s Baby Book.” It 
deals brightly and concisely with the 
many troubles of babyhood, and gives 
valuable hints on 

feeding clothing hygiene, 

etc., etc. There is no better book for telling 
mothers what to do and when to do it. 


i 


I 


When Cooking-have 


When at Leisure-have 


Cookery Made Easy. 

The Ideal Practical Handbook 
for the Kitchen. 


Romantic Stories 
of Famous Families. 



Containing over 500 appetising recipe*, every 
one of which \% of real practical value, li deah 
clearly and succinctly with many household 
problems, -And st should be kept at bond in every 
kitchen in the land. 


This volume contain* twenty’four true stories 
more fascinating than anything in fiction. 
Countess and Groom, Waitress and Earl, Dairy¬ 
maid and Duke, are typical of the drairatis 
pers&tur that appear in its 


When at the Toilet—have 

Every Woman’s Toilet Book. 


This is not a book only for those who 
can spend much time and money on the 
toilet. Mrs. Noble knows what the average 
woman wants to know, and this popular 
handbook will be absolutely 

invaluable to every woman 

who values personal charms. It deals with 
“ How to Cultivate a Good Figure," “Facial 
Beauty and the Care of the Complexion," 
and many other such important matters. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 



Of all Newsagents, or Post Free 1/3 from George Newnss, Ltd., Dept. S, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W^C-| j , , 
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116 

25 

66 


87 

81 
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75 
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WATERPROOFS, Etc. 

“Nosredna” . ... 87 

Parker’s . 3, 67 


WINES A SPIRITS, Etc. 

Dixon's Double Diamond Port ... 96 

Fernet-Branca Bitters . 48 

McNish, R., & Co., Ltd. 50 


ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT FOR 

“ THE BISHOP’S APRON,” b, w. somerset maugham, 

THE LATEST ADDITION TO 

NEWNES’ SIXPENNY FAMOUS NOVELS 

Full list of over 150 titles sent post free on application. 

On Sale Everywhere, or post free 8d each from GEORGE WINES, Ltd, fDepf. S), Southampton 

Street, Straftd, W.C. 
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/ knowwh&tl want 
for\ 

Jin 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Sftifaich 


of intrinsic and lasting value, 
not a toy or something to please 
for the moment, but a character 
builder, teaching the value of time 
and thus rendering the greatest possible service and 
satisfaction. Every boy wants a watch—a really 
dependable watch. Give YOUR boy an “Ingersoll. 

It will teach him the lesson of punctuality, and it 
will be an enduring memorial of well-spent money. 

Ingcrsnll watches are made in various styles and sizes, suit¬ 
able for each member of the family, including; the new Thin 
Model INGERSOLL JUNIOR 8 6, and the MIDGET LADIES* 

SIZE 8 6, and others up to 21/-. 

Wane genuine unless the name M INGERSOLL” is on dial. Re¬ 
fuse substitutes. If your Dealer cannot supply you with a genuine 
"* INGERSOLL ”wu will send you one post-paid upon receipt of price. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL * BRO, 
zjft, Audrey Hotite, Ely Floe % London* E*C* 


Look for 
name 

11 ingersoll” 
on Dial. 
None 
genuine 
without It, 


CAT, 

FREE- 


4* 


G. B. 


41 


SOLUBLE 


CHOCOLATE 


fct 


g.b: 

Digitized by t 


ASK VOTJR GROCER FOR THE 
SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE (Patented). The only chocolate 
dissolved instantaneously in hot water or milk, and therefore pre¬ 
pared much faster than cocoa. 

The promptness of its preparation, its low price, and its hijRh 
quality make it far superior to any chocolate or cocoa. 

T he ordinary powder cocoa, which is deprived of its Cocoa butter, 
is not nutritive, but the* " G* Ft.” Soluble Chocolate is nutritive because 
hone of its butter ha^ Ijeen removed from it. 

Moreover, it is highly digestive, because the process of its 
manufacture is perfectly palural, _ . . 

The SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE (F&lefcrajTl Prepared by 

London : waaN«.c. 

Ask foe free sample. Mention this magazine. 















THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


The Science in a Nutshell 


Health is a Man’s Birthright. It 
is as natural to be well as to be 
born. All pathological con- 
3k ditions, all diseases, and all 

f 

In, tendencies to disease are 
7^1^ the result of the trans- 
gression of physiologic 
and hygienic law. 
This is the science 
of health in a 
nutshell.’— 


Eno’s 

Fruit wsl 

Salt Nj&jS 

IS NATURE’S 
ANTIDOTE FOR 1|| 
HUMAN ILLS aris- ^ 
ing from the neglect 
or violation of her laws. 


Den more. 


CA UTfON.—Examine the Capsule , and sec that it is marked ENO'S 
' ERUIT SAL 77 Without it you have the since rest 
form of flattery—IMIT ATI ON. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., 

‘FRUIT SALT-'I WORKS, .'London, S.E 











THE “DEVON” FIRE. 

TRADE MARK 

None Better than the Be£t. 



A Favourite Design for Dining Room* Hall or Studio. Complete with Raised 
Hearth and Oak Mantel, Briquette Front stabbed ready for fixing, 16 in» fire : 
£12. 12s. 6d. - Carriage paid to any Station in England and Wales. 


PLACED FIRST IN RECENT OFFICIAL TESTS 

of Domestic Fires carried out in the [New Government Office* jointly by 
H.M, Office of Works and the Smoke Abatement Society, Consumption 
of Fuel and Production oi Smoke each one quarter less than the average 
of 36 competing Grates, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers : 

CANDY 6 CO. t LTD. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY 
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THE “DEVON” FIRE. 

TRADE MARK. 

None Better than the Best. 


ABSOLUTELY 

SIMPLE. 

Easily fixed to exiting 
mantelpiece*. Supplied in a 
line variety of artisne dciigtii 
to suit any room and any style 
of building, 

Price £2. 15s. 

and upwards* 

CarrutfT Paid fa any Statist* in 

England&ttd IVaUj. 

Highest Awards & Medals 
awarded by the Royal Sanitary 
Institute at the 1.306 (Bristol) 
and the 1907 (South Kensing¬ 
ton) Exhibitions, 


ASK YOUR FRIENDS WHAT THEY THINK 
OF THE “DEVON” FIRE. 


Dew Sin. +i 47, Queen Street, Maidenhead, 

The Devon + ‘ Rm you supplied to the Residence at Cook ham Dean under my superintendence 
have now been thoroughly tested. They are admirable in working, giving out a great heat and being 
economical in fueL *«the firei keep in a considerable time without relinking, Their attractive appearance 
ii not the least of their recommendations. J am hoping to use more of these fire* m the future. 

Yours Faithfully, 

(Signed) H. STANTON WEBBER, RS,L Architect. 


Dear Siri^ h 9th March, 1903. 

The “Devon” Fires supplied by you under my directions For various buildings have proved very 
satisfactory. I undented that no difficulty ii experienced in lighting them and they burn well for at 
long ai seven hour* without attention. The economy in coal consumption is considerable, and this, 
combined with its simple construction and cleanliness, makes the *’ Devon,' in my opinion, an ideal type 
of file, Yours faithfully, 

(.Signed) SYDNEY J, TATCHELL, Architect . 


Dear Sit** u 62, Berners Street* Oxford Street, London, W. 

] am pleased to inform you that the "Devon" stoves filed at St- Luke's Hostel, 14, Fitztoy 
Square, W., appear to give every satisfaction to the staff, the small above. Design O/' having been 
specially commended on account of its maintaining an even temperature for a long period without attention. 

Your* faithfully. 

(Signed) Kl. MABERLEY SMITH, -dreftifeef* 


Northbrook, Swan age, 28th May, 1907 * 

♦ . , The “Devon " Fires supplied by you have maw been in urn some lime and have given 
every satisfaction. They are &p lend id. Yours faithfully, 

--- (Signed) GEO, LINNINGTON. 

The Hall, Uppingham, 29th December r 1906. 

The “ Devon ” Fire which you supplied for my drawingTootn hai been a great niece**, The 
room, which used to be a very cold one, is now beautifully warm, and everyone is pleased with the 
appearance of the fire. Yours faithfully, 

-- (Signed) C. CREIGHTON. 

Hazdbourne, Dorking, 25th VlpriT, 1907. 

With reference to stove put into my billiard room, after trying two others in two years, 1 find as 
follows :—1. It gives considerably more beat. 2. Bums half coal formerly. 3. Frequently is alight in the 
morning. 4. It does not make anything tike the dust. 5, Very much easier for the maids to keep clean. 
P.S.— I must also stale it bums equally well with wood or coal. 

Yours faithfully. 

- (Stgned) W. MAKANT, 

Tolmers, Hertford, 2nd December, 1907. 

1 have the pleasure to enclose cheque In payment of the two stoves which you have supplied to rat— 
they are giving complete satisfaction. I am sure a well * managed ” Devon " stove give* out mate heat for th* 
fuel used than any other stove J have ever used, and my experience has been large. There i* also less labour, 
less waste* and no smoke, (Signed) j, H* JOHNSON. 
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THE “DEVON” FIRE. 

TRADE MARK. 

Gives Universal and Complete Satisfaction. 



A simple design for Bedroom or small Sitting-room. 
Complete with Raised Hearth (Semicircular Kerb) 
Lift-off Canopy with Repouiae Ornament in Hammered 
Copper and Pine Mantel (Painted), 14 in. Fire : 
£6. 8s. 6d* 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England or Wales* 


A full report of the Government trials and a finely-illustrated Catalogue 
may be procured from — 

87, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 

Telegrams: •‘VITREOUS, LONDON.” Telephone: 13583 Central. 


Liverpool Showroom: 

Chicago Hoi tilings, Stanley Street, 

Telephone: 7S29 Central. 

Htidd ersf ie Id Show raont : 

5, Britannia Chambers, St. George's Sq. 

Sole Manufacturers : 


Manchester Showroom: 

Scottish Life Building, 118, Deansgate. 

Telephone: 134 Central. 


Leicester Showroom ; 

12, Poekllngtnn’s Walk* 

Telephone; <34296 Leicester. 
Works: 


CANDY & CO., LTD., 


heathfield station, 

NEWTON ABBOT, Devon. 


Telegrams: CANDY, HEATH FI ELD— DEVON/* Telephone: 28 Nevton Abbot* 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 




















THE “DEVON” FIRE. 

TRADE MARK. 


Gives Universal and Complete Satisfaction. 



"ADAMS" SUITE. 

A Charming Design for Drawing Room, complete a* shown. Raised 
Hearth, Hand made Brass Kerb and Lift-olf Canopy with Repousse 
Ornament* Tile Slabs, Vert D'eau Marble Slips* Mantel in Pine 
(Painted)* and Overmantel with Bevelled Mirror, 16 in. Fire : 
£23. 2s, 6d. - Carriage paid to any Station in England or Wales. 


First Place 
in Official Teats for 
Economy and Efficiency. 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Sole Proprietors and 
Manufacturers : 

CANDY & CO., LTD. 


[See Overleaf. 
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DE VERE 
OTEL 


For Tariff\ address . . 

MANAGER 

De Vere Hotel 
Kensington 

London, w. 

& 

Telegram* : “ Improvisor. London*' 
Telephone : 524, Kensington 


T HIS Hotel, with its strikingly handsome ex¬ 
terior and commanding position facing the 
Kensington Gardens, is a well-known Kensington 
landmark. It has Public Rooms and Lounges on 
the Ground Floor, is fully licensed, and is generally 
considered to be the most Select, Fashionable, 
and Moderate Hotel in the district. 

En pension terms, from 10/6 daily 

En pension terms, from £3/3/0 weekly 

Lift to all floors. Electric light, radiators. Bed¬ 
rooms centrally heated. Separate tables. Private 
suites and sitting rooms. 


The Prince of Wales Hotel 

is a fully-licensed High-Class Residential Hotel, with accommodation for 140 Visitors; it 
is luxuriously furnished, and has a service so excellent, with prices so moderate, that visitors 
staying in London for a longer period than a few days often find it to their interest to 
reside at the above rather than at the larger and more expensive centrally-situated Hotels. 
Arrangements can be made for Motor Garage, Stabling, etc., in the immediate vicinity. 






















LONDON 



LONDON 


The Prince of Wales 
Hotel 

DE VERE GARDENS. KENSINGTON 
HYDE PARK. W. 



For Home Comfort* and Cuirine uruurpaued 
Accommodation for 140 Visitors 

THE PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, W. 

Situation ino*t fashionable and central lor pleasure and Vusirtcss 
nearly opposite Kensington Palate and Gardens, r|iiiei. being just 
ofFibc High Street, Ke shigfon, near ihe Albert Hall, within a faw 
minutes* ride of Hyde Park Corner, 

THE PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, W. 

Terms* inclusive, en pension, weekly, single, £.2 12s. 6tL and 
upwards. Special reductions to families and officers. 


Single Bedrooms 4s. Od, 

Breakfast ♦ . It. Od. 

Luncheon 2t. £d. 

Dinner Ja. fd. 

Or daily, with full board and baths * from 9*. Od. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, W, 

Ladies and gentlemen contemplating taking up or c hain ing their 
residence in London are requested to inspect this residential Hotel- 

Tckifftmi : Telephone Ns. ! 

" Sg**ively r London.'* 3022 Kemlnclon (2 liner). 

Address: MANAGER. Prince of Wales Hotel 
De Vere Gardens 

Kensington, London, w, 
















Baby Patty the Marvel! 

Reared on RACIA-FOOD from her 
very birth; then on FRAME-FOOD ! 

“Atbirth,’’her father writes 
os, “baby was extremely small 
and weak. Her mother was 
very ill and unable to feed 
her. Baby was crying so piti¬ 
fully ; we did not know what 
to do ; at last we tried Racia. 
Baby drank it at once and 
went Satisfied to sleep. Since 
then up to nearly y months, 
Patty was fed solely on Racia- 
Pood and throve wonderfully. 
At 6 months she could sit 
up alone. Her teeth came 
without any trouble, and when 
her first photo was taken, at yi 
months, she weighed i8|1F 
and had 5 teeth. From 
about 7 months we started to 
give her Frame-Food gruel, 
increasing the quantity so that 
at 9 months Patty's main food 
was Frame-Pood, Racia being 
given at the same time as a 
drink. Little Patty continued 
to thrive exceedingly well ; at 
8 months she could crawl, at 9 
stand up alone, and at 10 
months 20 days she walked 
alone across the room. She 
always slept well and was 
happy and contented ; she 
is bright and intelligent, 
{i real marvel, so all our 
friends sav." 



11 MONTH $ OLD 


TRIAL TIN AND DIETARY FREE. 


Frame-Food Co., Ltd., Southfields. London, S W 

— 







































ONCE, IN ORDER TO WIN A WACi£ 

a man undertook to sell a certain number of Sovereigns for Shillir 

in a given time on London Bridge. 

Tbe public, however, didn't believe his offer and passed on. 

At length a person of a more venturesome turn of mind came along a 
risked a shilling. Then, when it was discovered that the sovereigns w< 
sterling coin of the realm, there was such a run on the man’s stock tha 
was rapidly sold out and his wager won. 

We go one better than that, for we offer Sovereigns for Sixpences I TI 

is, we are offering a sovereign’s worth of literature and art for sixpence 

PEARS* ANNUAL FOR 1908. 


it is entirely true that sovereigns are now paid to us for single copies 
Pears’ Annuals of former years, and that 
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